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INTRODUCTION   TO   VOL.   XXVII' 


This  Yolame  and  the  two  which  follow  it  contain  the  book,  published 
in  monthly  parts,  which  Ruskin  called  Fori  Clavigera:  Letters  to  the 
Workmen  and  Labourers  of  Great  Britain.  The  three  next  succeeding 
volumes  of  this  edition  contain  writings  which  grew  out  of  Fore 
Clavigera.  Volume  XXX.  gives  various  Reports,  Papers,  and  Catalogues 
referring  to  the  *^  Guild  of  St.  Greorge,^  the  association  which  was 
announced  and  explained  in  Fore.  Volumes  XXXI.  and  XXXII. 
contain  Bibtiotheca  Paetorum  and  allied  publications  which  Ruskin  pre- 
pared  in  connexion  with  ^St.  Greorge'^s  Schools.^  The  six  volumes 
(XXVII.-XXXII.)  are  thus  closely  connected  in  purpose. 

Of  the  Letters  forming  Fore  Clavigera^  eighty-seven  were  published 
at  r^pilar  monthly  intervals  from  January  1871  to  the  time  of 
Ruskin'*s  serious  illness  in  February  and  March  1878.  The  remaining 
Letters  (88-96)  were  published  at  irregular  intervals  from  1880  to  1884. 
With  the  exception  of  the  last  eight  Letters,  Fore  Clavigera  thus  takes 
us  no  further  in  the  story  of  Ruskin's  life  and  work  than  the  point 
already  reached — ^namely,  his  breakdown  in  the  spring  of  1878  (Vol.  XXV. 
pp.  xxv.-xxviii.).  The  chronological  arrangement  of  the  volumes  in  this 
edition  brings  out  very  clearly  the  accumulation  of  work  piled  upon 
work  under  which  Ruskin's  health  gave  way.  In  Volumes  XX.,  XXIL, 
and  XXIIL  we  have  read  the  lectures  which  he  delivered,  or  prepared, 
for  the  Professorship  at  Oxford.  Volume  XXL  has  shown  the  work 
he  did  in  connexion  with  his  classes  and  Drawing  School  there.  In 
Volumes  XXIIL  (in  part)  and  XXIV.  are  contained  the  Guide-books 
to  Florence  and  Venice,  the  preparation  of  which  he  conceived  to  be 
included  among  his  duties  as  a  Professor  of  the  Fine  Arts.'  The 
teaching  of  art  was,  however,  to  Ruskin  the  teaching  of  everything,^ 
and  in  Volumes  XXV.  and  XXVL  we  have  the  studies  in  Birds, 
Flowers,  Rocks  and  Stones  by  which  he  supplemented  and  illustrated 
bis   lessons    in  the  laws    of   natural   beauty.     We    now    pass   to   six 

^  The  Introduction  to  the  present  volume  applies  to  Jbr#  Clavigera  generally ; 
the  Introductions  to  Vol.  XX Yin.  and  Vol.  XXIX.  notice  a  few  matters  which 
specially  refer  to  those  volumes  respectively. 

*  See  the  Pre&ce  to  Momtngs  in  Fhrmce,  Vol.  XXTTT.  p.  293. 

'  See  Fore,  Letter  76,  §  6  (Vol  XXIX.  p.  86). 
XXVII.  XTii  6 
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volumes,  all  belonging  (for  the  most  part)  to  the  same  years  of 
Ruskin's  life,  in  which  he  addressed  himself  to  the  task  of  criticism, 
and  of  essays  towards  reconstruction,  in  politics,  sociology,  and  educa- 
tion. Such  were  the  labours  which  he  imposed  upon  himself  during 
what  may  be  called  his  Oxford  decade  (1870-1878).  The  work  was 
done,  moreover,  to  the  accompaniment  of  acute  personal  distress. 
Who  can  wonder  that  at  the  end  Ruskin  succumbed  beneath  the 
strain  ?  ^*  You  know,  without  my  telling  it,^  wrote  Sir  John  Simon 
to  Professor  Norton,  **  the  utterly  spendthrift  way  in  which  (with 
imagination  less  and  less  controlled  by  judgment)  he  has  for  these  last 
years  been  at  work  with  a  dozen  different  irons  in  the  fire — each 
enough  to  engage  one  average  man^s  mind.  And  his  emotions  all  the 
while  as  hard-worked  as  his  intellect — they  always  blowing  the  bellows 
for  its  furnace.  As  I  see  what  he  has  done,  I  wonder  he  has  not 
broken  down  long  ago.'^^ 

The  impulse  to  the  political  and  social  work,  of  which  Forg  Ckmgera 
was  the  outcome,  came  principally  from  a  characteristic  of  Ruskin, 
already  mentioned.^  Unpractical  as  he  is  commonly  called,  and  as  in  the 
vulgar  sense  he  certainly  was,  Ruskin  was  strongly  possessed  by  the  instinct 
and  passion  for  practice.  His  master,  Carlyle,  was  content  to  storm  and 
preach  and  rail,  and  disciples  who  went  to  sit  at  his  feet  often  came  away, 
filled,  it  may  be,  with  divine  rage,  but  no  wiser,  for  any  positive  directions, 
than  they  went.  Ruskin's  desire  was  to  do  things,  and  to  set  others  to 
doing  them.  *^  The  day  has  come,^  he  says,  '^  for  me  to  cease  speaking, 
and  begin  doing,  as  best  I  may.*"*  The  plans  which  ultimately  took 
shape  in  Fors  had,  as  he  says  (p.  146),  long  been  in  his  mind — 
certainly  since  1867,  as  is  shown  by  an  entry  in  his  diary  already 
quoted.^  Starting  as  a  critic  of  painting,  he  had  arrived  at  the  coin 
elusion  that  art,  to  be  really  fine,  must  be  the  representation  of 
beautiful  realities  and  be  pursued  in  a  spirit  of  delight.  Proceeding  as 
a  critic  of  architecture,  he  had  found  this  art  to  be  the  reflection  of 
national  character,  and  the  secret  of  Gothic  to  consist  in  the  happy  life 
of  the  workman.  The  next  step  was,  to  one  of  his  ardent  tempera- 
ment, clear  and  simple.  He  was  not  content  to  live  in  a  world  of  the 
imagination ;  he  strove  to  realise  the  conditions  of  the  good  and  beau* 
tiful  in  the  actual  world — ^to  build  the  Tabernacle  of  Grod  among  men.^ 

^  Letterg  of  John  RuMn  to  Charle»  EUot  Norton,  voL  ii.  p.  147. 
'  See  Vol.  XII.  p.  Ixxx.,  and  VoL  XVI.  pp.  zzL-zziL 
»  Letter  68,  §  8  (Vol.  XXVUI.  p.  426), 
*  See  Vol.  XIX.  p.  xxiv. 


,  Vc 


•  See  Deucalion,  VoL  XXVI.  p.  Id5. 
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Hence  the  teacher  of  art  became  necesiarily  also. a  social  reformer.  It 
was  not  that  he  wanted  to  be  such,  or  that  he  felt  himself  in  any 
way  peculiarly  qualified  for  the  part.  It  was  simply  that  he  could  not 
help  it.  The  writing  of  Fort  Clavigera  and  the  starting  of  various 
attempts  at  practical  reform  in  connexion  with  it  were  not  of  choice,  but 
of  necessity.  They  were  a  payment  of  ransom.  ^<  I  simply  cannot  paint, 
nor  read,  nor  look  at  mipeials,  nor  do  anything  else  that  I  like  .  .  .  be- 
cause of  the  misery  that  I  know  of."  He  had  to  dear  himself  '^  from 
all  sense  of  responsibility  for  this  material  distress,"  by  doing  what  he 
could  to  point  a  way  to  the  cure  of  it.  ^*I  began  the  writing  of 
FarSy^  he  says,  *^  as  a  byework  to  quiet  my  conscience,  that  I  might  be 
happy  in  what  I  supposed  to  be  my  own  proper  life  of  art-teaching."^ 
The  actual  form  which  was  assumed  by  Ruskin^s  payment  of  ransom 
may  best  be  described  and  understood  in  connexion  with  the  title 
of  the  book.  What  does  <<Fors  Clavigera"  mean?*  What  is  the 
^Fortune  with  the  Nail"  which  presided  over  the  book?  *^My  own 
conception  of  it,"  he  tells  us,  '^was  first  got  from  Horace  > — ^from 
the  description  of  Fortune  drawn  by  the  poet  in  the  85th  Ode  of  the 
firrt  book: — 

''With  solemn  &ce  and  firm,  in  awfnl  state 
Before  thee  stalks  inexomble  Fate, 
And  grasps  empaling  nails,  and  wedges  dread, 
The  hook  tormentous,  and  the  melted  lead."  ^ 

The  conception  had  fastened  itself,  some  years  before,  in  Ruskin's 
mind.  In  a  book  containing  notes  upon  Horaoe^s  OdeSy  made  during 
his  sojourn  at  Momex  in  1861-1868,  he  describes  the  design  upon  a 
bronze  mirror-case,  in  some  museum,  which  illustrates  the  poet's  idea  of 
Fate.  The  design  is  founded  upon  the  last  fates  of  Meleager,  whose 
slaying  of  his  mother's  brothers  was  to  work  his  own  undoing.  The 
designer  tells  the  story  by  ^*the  figure  (as  Ruskin  notes)  of  the  death- 
goddess  Atropos,  who  is  on  the  point  of  driving  a  nail  fast  home 
with  a  hammer,  the  symbol  of  unalterably  determined,  or  fixed,  fate." 
There   is  a  reference  to  Horace's  figure  of  Fortune  in  a  chapter  of 

1  Letter  1,  K  2,  3  (below,  p.  13) ;  and  Letter  61,  §  3  (Vol.  XXVIII.  p.  485). 

'  The  title  sometimes  receiveid  cnrions  transmutations  firom  Mr.  AUen'i  customers, 
sneh  as  ''Clan  Fogio,"  "¥a,w9  Cavongera."  The  correspondent  who  ordered  "  Fors 
ClaveTinegar"  was  probably  a  wag.  Ruskin  was  pleased  when  a  letter  from  Austria, 
addressed  only  to  "  Fors  Clavigero,  Kent/'  was  duly  deliyered  by  the  Post  Office. 

*  Letter  43,  §  1  (VoL  XXVIU.  p.  106). 

*  Translation  by  Dr.  Philip  F^rancu,  1747.  The  ''clayos  trabales"  which  Fortune 
carries  in  her  hand  are  ''spikes  to  £EMten  beams,"  and  the  "spikes  of  necessity" 
had  passed  into  a  proverb  among  the  Romans  (Cicero,  Vertw,  6,  12). 
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Munera  Puheris  written  at  Mornez,  where  Ruskin  speaks  of  ^the 
fixed  majesty  of  Neoessitas  with  her  iron  nails,^  and  in  a  note  ap- 
pended to  the  passage  in  1872^  he  describes  it  as  ^  a  mere  memo- 
randum for  the  future  woric  which  I  am  now  completing  in  Fars 
Ckmgtra^  It  is  to  the  Etruscan  mirror-case  that  Ruskin  refers  in 
a  letter  to  his  friend,  Mr.  Walter  Severn,  who  had  asked  him  in 
March  1875  what  *^Fors  Clavigera"*  meant: — 

''The  Fors  is  fortune,  who  is  to  the  Life  of  men  what  Atropos 
is  to  their  death.  Unrepentant, — first  represented,  I  believe,  by  the 
Etrascans  as  fsstening  a  nail  into  a  beam  with  a  hammer  (Jael 
to  the  Sisera  of  lost  opportunity).  My  purpose  is  to  show,  in  the 
lives  of  men,  how  their  Fortune  appoints  things  irreversibly,  while 
yet  they  are  accurately  rewarded  for  effort  and  punished  for  cowardice 
and  folly/'* 

Rut  the  title  would  not  be  Ruskin^s  unless  it  meant  many  things 
in  one.  He  fixed  on  the  title  **Fors,^  he  tells  us,  as  being  ^the  best 
part  of  three  good  English  words — ^Force,  Fortitude,  and  Fortune."' 
It  was  to  include,  in  his  references  to  it,  the  force  which  enables  a 
wise  and  strong  man  to  do  good  work,  whether  he  lives  or  dies;  the 
fortitude,  which  enables  him  to  bear  necessary  pain  in  doing  it;  and 
the  fortune  which  is  his  appointed  fate.  It  is  characteristic  of  the 
play  of  fancy  in  Ruskin^s  titles  that  each  word  in  the  title  has  three 
meanings  in  his  mind.  Fotm  stands  for  Force,  Fortitude,  and  Fortune. 
Clavigera  means  that  it  bears  either  the  dub,  the  key,  or  the  nail. 
Thus  the  Three  ^^Forses"  are  Force  with  the  dub— the  wise  and  strong 
man  armed;  Fortitude  with  the  key — the  patience  which  is  portress 
at  the  gate  of  Art  and  Promise;  and  Fortune  with  the  nail — ^**the 
fixed  power  of  Necessity  with  her  iron  nails."  Each  aspect  of  "  Fors " 
was  associated  with  a  particular  hero.  The  first,  with  the  strength 
of  Hercules,  or  of  deed ;  the  second,  with  that  of  Ulysses,  or  of  patioice; 
the  third,  with  that  of  Lycurgus,  or  of  law  (p.  28).  It  is  to  these 
three  meanings — Courage,  Patience,  Fortune  (p.  S70  n.) — ^that  Ruskin 
refers  in  many  passages,  where  he  speaks  of  ^  the  first,"  ^*  the  second,** 
or  **the  third  Fors."  In  cases  of  difficulty,  he  says,  it  is  the  Second 
Fors  who  will  teach  us.  **  Bring  the  First  with  you,  and  the  Third 
will  help  us"  (p.  291).  So,  again,  the  ''Second  Fors"  is  said  to  be 
"faithfully  observant  of  copyright   and    other   dues."*      The  "Third 

*  VoL  XVn.  p.  223  n. 

*  ThA  Uft  and  Letters  qf  Joteph  Snem,  by  Walter  Sharp,  1892,  p.  219. 
»  Letter  2,  §  2  (p.  28). 

*  VoL  XXVm.  p.  499. 
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Fon**  is  constantly  spoken  of  as  the  chance^  which,  in  things  large 
or  small,  governs  a  man^s  life;  and  especially  in  connexion  with  the 
casual  arrangement  of  topics  in  the  book.  ^  I  rather  like,"  he  says, 
^the  Third  Fors  to  take  the  c»der  of  them  into  her  hands,  out  of 
mine;'^'  and  *'by  help  of  the  Third  Fors,  again  and  again  in  the 
course  of  these  letters,  the  thing  to  my  purpose  has  been  brought 
before  me  just  when  I  needed  it."* 

Later  on  in  the  book,  however,  Ruskin  often  abandons  this  identi- 
fication of  the  three  ^^Forses"  with  Courage,  Patience,  and  Fortune.^ 
Taking  Fors  in  his  third  sense,  he  subdivides  the  orderings  of  Chance 
or  Fortune  to  correspond  with  the  Three  Fates  of  the  Greeks — 
Clotho,  as  he  explains  elsewhere,'  being  the  fate  which  has  power  over 
the  due,  thread,  or  connecting  energy — ^that  is,  the  conduct  of  life; 
Lachesis,  the  fate  which  ordains  the  chances  that  warp  it;  and 
Atropos,  the  inflexible,  who  cuts  the  thread  for  ever.  These  three 
Fates  are  spoken  of  in  several  places  as  the  first,  second,  or  third 
Fors,  and  the  reader  who  does  not  bear  in  mind  this  alternative 
numbering  of  them  will  be  somewhat  confused.  At  times,  however, 
the  two  ideas  seem  to  mingle.  Thus  when  be  says  that  **the  Second 
Fors"  had  ordained  to  place  the  Walkley  Museum  on  the  top  of  a 
high  and  steep  hill,^  he  means  primarily  that  such  was  the  chance 
ordained  by  Lachesis;  but  he  plays  also  on  the  idea  of  Patience,  as 
tutress  of  the  Arts:  for,  in  the  words  of  the  poet,  ^* knowledge  is  a 
steep  that  few  may  climb."  But  generally,  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
book,  the  Second,  or  the  Third,  Fors  means  simply  the  second,  or  the 
third.  Fate.  When  a  piece  of  work  is  broken  off,  it  is  to  the  ordinance 
of  ^  Atropos,  the  Third  Fors "  that  he  attributes  it.^  Here  the  identi- 
fication of  the  Third  Fors  with  the  Fate  which  cuts  the  thread  is  clear ; 
an  identification  which  he  emphasises  elsewhere  by  coupling  this  form 
of  **  Fors  Clavigera,"  of  Fate  carrying  a  nail,  with  the  name  of  Jael.^ 
Yet  sometimes,  again,  Atropos  as  a  typical  Fate  is  spoken  of  as  Fortune 

1  Below^  pp.  447,  467,  664,  620,  621.  ''If  the  reader  cares  to  know  what  I 
mean  by  '  Fore/  "  he  says  elsewhere,  *'  let  him  read  the  page  carefblly  " — ^the  page 
recoantiag  the  chances  which  affiected  Scott's  early  life  {FieHim,  Fair  and  t'cul, 
S  14  «.). 

•  Below,  p.  323.  Compare  pp.  315,  328,  382,  663 ;  Vol.  XXVIII.  pp.  254, 
335. 

•  Below,  pp.  360,  489,  543,  662;  Vol.  XXVIIL  pp.  90,  288. 

^  This  pomt  is  implied  in  a  note  hy  Ruskin  at  p.  291,  below. 

•  Modem  PainUn,  vol.  v.  (VoL  VIL  p.  394). 

•  VoL  XXVIIL  p.  451. 

'  VoL  XXVIIL  p.  44a    Compare  ibid,,  p.  486. 

•  As  above,  in  the  letter  to  Mr.  Walter  Severn ;  and  see  VoL  XXVIII.  p.  696 
(and  the  title  of  Letter  69) ;  and  VoL  XXIX.  p.  379. 
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(the  Third  Fon  in  his  first  system)  generally,  without  any  special 
reference  to  one  or  other  of  the  Fates.  It  is  Atropos,  for  instance, 
who,  in  ordering  the  succession  of  his  subjects,  *^  manages  matters  like 
the  daintiest  and  watchfullest  housewife^;  and  *^Atropos,  the  Third 
Fors,*"  his  ^careful  and  prudent  mistress,^  who  so  makes  things  chance 
as  to  divide  the  better  his  political  and  artistic  work.^  Thus,  then, 
the  Second  Fors  sometimes  means  Patience,  and  sometimes  the  Chance 
which  ordains  the  lot  of  men.  The  Third  Fors  sometimes  means 
Chance  or  Fortune  generally,  and  sometimes  the  third  Fate,  which 
cuts  off  the  thread  of  life.  Yet  this  Atropos,  as  we  have  just  seen, 
means  sometimes  the  fortune  of  life;  and  in  the  letter  to  Mr.  Walter 
Severn  the  Fortune  of  Fors  ^is  to  the  life  of  men  what  Atropos  is 
to  their  death.^  These  crossings  and  interladngs  in  Ruskin^s  meanings, 
intricate  even  as  the  warp  and  woof  in  the  web  of  fate,  are  very 
characteristic  of  him. 

There  are  other  meanings  within  meanings  in  the  title  which  are 
worth  noting  as  giving  us  a  clue  to  the  purposes  and  character  of  the 
book.  The  title,  in  its  principal  meaning  was  intended,  he  tells  us, 
to  be  translated  ^^  Fortune,  the  Nail-bearer.^  Its  object  was  to  teli 
the  reader  how  to  make  his  fortune  or  to  mar  it— to  make  one's 
fortune  being  to  rule  his  appointed  fate  to  the  best  ends  of  which  it 
is  capable.'  The  book  was  thus  to  be  a  treatise  on  the  Laws  of 
Work.  But  also  a  treatise  on  the  Laws  of  Life.  For  Fortune  is  a 
nail-bearer;  *^or  in  the  full  idea,  nail-and-hammer  bearing,  driving 
the  iron  home  with  hammer-stroke,  so  that  nothing  shall  be  moved.*"* 
In  one  sense,  each  man  is  the  architect  of  his  oMm  fortune;  but  in 
another,  he  is  the  sport  of  fate — the  inheritor,  for  good  or  evil,  of 
what  former  generations  have  thought  and  done  and  been.  Of  nations, 
as  of  men,  it  is  true  that 

''Our  deeds  still  follow  with  us  from  afar. 
And  what  we  have  been  makes  us  what  we  are." 

Hence,  another  object  of  Fors  Clavigera  was  to  trace  in  art  and 
history  the  power  of  the  hidden  Fors,  or  Destiny.^  In  tracing  this 
power,  the  book  itself  was  to  be  a  nail-bearer.  It  was  '^to  fasten  in 
sure  place  the  truths  it  had  to  teach  ^;  and  also  to  nail  down,  as  on 
the  barn-door,  *^the  extreme  follies  of  which  it  had  to  give  warning.^  ^ 

^  Vol.  XXVIII.  pp.  551,  44a    See  alto  Odd.,  pp.  488  n.,  504,  55a 

*  Below^  p.  2a 

•  Below,  p.  231. 

*  Below^  PPl_ 46,  232. 

•  Vol.  XXIX.  pp.  14,  19d,  379, 
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Here,  then,  we  are  promised  a  Treatise  on  Universal  History,  and  a 
Compendium  of  the  faults  and  follies  of  the  age. 

The  scheme,  it  is  seen,  was  to  be  extensive,  fiut  it  was  not  to  be 
a  system.  ^^By  the  adoption  of  the  title  ^Fors,^  I  meant  (among 
other  meanings),^  says  the  author,  '*to  indicate  the  desultory  and  acci- 
dental character  of  the  work.^^  It  was  to  discuss  any  matter  which 
chanced  to  interest  him.  The  reader  was  always  to  remember  that 
**  Fors  is  a  letter,  written  as  a  letter  should  be  written,  frankly,  and  as 
the  mood  or  topic  chances. '^^  The  ** Letters^  were  addressed  '*To  the 
Workmen  and  Labourers  of  Great  Britain,^  but  this  was  an  address 
which  Buskin  did  not  intend  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  words.  He 
wrote  for  aU  ^fellow-workmen^  with  him,  all  labourers  in  the  vine- 
yard; including,  as  he  explained,  ^^ masters,  pastors,  and  princes^  no 
leas  than  the  rank  and  file.* 

A  book  thus  motived  and  entitled  was  likely  at  the  outset  to  be 
a  book  by  itself.  There  is  no  other  book  in  the  world  quite  like  it, 
and  there  are  few  books  by  any  great  writer  about  which  difierent 
men  have  formed  such  different  opinions.  To  the  periodical  press  at 
the  time  the  monthly  instalments  of  Fore  Clavigera  were  for  the 
moat  part  mere  occasions  for  abuse  or  carping  criticism.  To  the  Spec- 
iator^  for  instance.  Fore  seemed  full  of  .**  watery  and  rambling  verbiage  ** 
and  *Wery  silly  and  violent  language.'"  The  hostile  point  of  view 
was  put  by  a  living  poet  to  whom  all  Buskin's  later  writings  seemed 
mere  ^*  studies  in  reviling  and  abusing.^  ^  To  Carlyle,  on  the  other 
hand,  there  was  ^^  nothing  going  on  among  us  as  notable  to  me 
as  those  fierce  lightning-bolts  Buskin  is  desperately  pouring  into  the 
black  world  of  Anarchy  all  around  him.^^  Nor  is  it  only  to  readers 
approaching  the  book  from  Carlyle's  sympathetic  standpoint,  that 
Fore  Clavigera  has  seemed  a  notable  production.  ^  Fore^  says  Mr. 
Frederic  Harrison,  '^is  the  typical  work  of  the  man  John  Buskin, 
apart  from  his  special  studies  and  teaching  in  the  arts.  ...  It  is 
Busldn^s  HamJet,  and  also  his  Apocahfpee.  ...  It  flows  on  in  one  fasci- 
nating caueericy  as  it  might  fall  from  the  lips  of  a  perfect  master  in 

^  Letter  85,  f  1  (Vol.  XXIX.  p.  316). 
«  Letter  81,  f  7  (Vd.  XXIX.  p.  im 

*  See  below,  pp.  448-440,  and  Vol.  XXIX.  p.  400. 

*  October  7,  1871. 

*  See  William  Watson's  WordnooHk's  Grave  and  Other  Peeme,  1890,  b.  42  (''To 
John  of  Brantwood :  after  reading  a  Letter  in  the  JM  MaU  Gazette,  Feomarv  15. 
1886"). 

*  Oorreipandenee  qf  CktHffle  and  Emereen,  voL  iL  p.  852.  (The  letter  is  giren 
bdoir,  p.  IxxxviL) 
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the  art  of  familiar  conversation.^^  On  the  question  of  style  there  can 
hardly,  I  think,  among  the  judicious,  be  two  opinions.  The  book  is 
written  entirely  in  Ruskin^s  later  manner.  The  ^^  purple  patches^  have 
gone;  and,  though  occasionally  there  are  fine  descriptive  passages,' 
Ruskin  now  set  himself  deliberately  to  eschew  ornament.  He  was  tired 
of  being  called  ^^a  fine  writer,^  when  the  readers,  who  thus  acclaimed 
him,  felt  themselves  free  therefor  to  heed  not  a  word  he  said.'  He 
cultivated  accordingly  greater  directness  of  speech;  saying,  as  he  pats 
it,  ^^Sir,  your  house  is  on  fire,^  instead  of  ^^Sir,  the  abode  in  which 
you  probably  passed  the  delightful  days  of  your  youth  is  in  a  state 
of  inflammation.'"^  Fora^  besides  showing  other  characteristics  presently 
to  be  noticed,  is,  in  point  of  style,  a  masterpiece  of  sustained  vivacity 
and  directness.  **A11  the  diction  is  fused,"  as  an  able  critic  has  said, 
"in  the  fiery  life.''* 

With  regard  to  the  substance  of  Fors  Clavigera^  wherever  the  truth 
may  lie  between  opposing  opinions,  there  are  several  considerations 
which  are  essential  to  forming  a  sound  judgment  of  the  book  or  to 
reading  it  aright.  In  the  first  place  it  is  pre-eminently  a  personal 
book.  In  Fors  Clavigerct,  more  even  than  in  any  other  of  his  works, 
Ruskin  writes  without  reserve,  with  abandon^  with  utter  self-revelation; 
here,  therefore,  even  more  than  elsewhere,  it  is  necessary  to  make  full 
allowance  for  the  personal  equation,  and  to  remember  the  circum- 
stances and  conditions  in  which  the  book  was  written.  Take,  for 
instance,  the  "biting,  growling,  grumbling'"  which  stung  Mr.  Watson 
into  protest.  The  note  of  petulance  is  unquestionably  strong  in  Fors 
Clavigera^  and  one  could  string  together  a  selection  of  passages  which 
would  seem  to  show  Ruskin  as  entirely  hopeless  and  helpless  in  pre- 
sence of  the  problems  or  modem  life.  Carlyle  said  of  the  population  of 
these  islands  that  it  was  twenty-seven  millions,  mostly  fools.^  The  pupil 
outdid  his  master,  and  apostrophises  us  in  one  place  as  ^'You  fools 
everywhere''  (p.  86).  Our  political  ideals  he  dismisses  as  "the  mad 
dog's  creed  of  modernism."^  Of  our  political  methods  he  says  that  he 
never  had  given,  and  never  meant  to  give  a  vote  in  his  life  (p.  544  n.). 
The  House  of  Parliament  is  at  best  but  "a  mouldering  toy";^  and 

^  John  RuMkin  ('' English  Men  of  Letters"  Series),  1902^  pp.  182-184 
'  See,  for  instance,  the  description  of  the  Val  di  Ni^vole  (below,  p.  806),  and 
that  of  Tweed  and  Ettrick  in  flood  (Vol.  XXIX.  p.  461). 
»  Letter  68,  §  8  (Vol.  XXVm.  p.  426), 
«  Letter  23,  §  8  (below,  p.  400). 

•  Mrs.  Meynell's  John  Buskin,  p.  283. 

•  See  Vol.  XIL  p.  342. 

7  Utter  67,  §  14  (VoL  XX  VIH.  p.  649). 
«  Modem  Painters,  voL  v.  (VbL  vn.  p.  461). 
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the  Press,  nothing  hot  so  many  ^*  square  leagues  of  dirtily  printed 
fkdsehood.^  As  for  the  People,  we  may  spell  it  with  the  biggest  of 
capital  Ps,  but  Roskin  calls  it  a  *'mob  of  money-begotten  traitors.^ 
We  shall  not  gain  any  stay  of  execution  by  pleading  our  religion,  for 
^a  knave^s  religion,^  he  has  told  us  in  advance,  **is  the  rottenest 
thing  about  him.^  As  for  modem  literature,  if  plentiful,  it  is 
*^  pestilential  ^ ;  and  **  modem  sdenoe  only  ceases  to  be  tiresome  by 
becoming  loathsome.*"  ^  And  so  forth,  and  so  forth.  It  might  seem 
idle  to  take  seriously  a  prophet  who  thus  lightly  draws  an  indictment 
against  a  nation,  against  a  whole  phase  of  civilisation. 

One  has  to  remember,  however,  not  only  the  frank  want  of  reserve 
which  Ruskin  permitted  himself  in  this  book,  but  also  the  circum- 
stances in  which  he  came  to  write  it.  Fotb  Clavigera  was,  as  we  have 
seen,  a  work  by  the  way ;  a  payment  of  ransom  in  order  to  win,  if  it 
might  be,  peace  of  mind  for  otiier  things.  Now  the  man  who  makes 
any  one  subject  the  study  of  his  lifers  endeavour  can  afford  to 
work  and  wait  in  patience.  But  though  Ruskin  had  pondered  long 
and  deeply,  his  writing  of  these  political  Letters  was,  as  it  were, 
the  expedition  of  a  man  in  a  hurry.  '*I  want,^  he  had  said,  *^to 
disburttien  my  heart  of  the  witness  I  have  to  bear,  in  order  that  I 
may  be  free  to  go  back  to  my  garden  lawns,  and  paint  birds  and 
flowers  there.^*  He  appointed  himself,  as  it  were,  his  own  Special 
Comminioner,  charged  to  go  and  come  back — bringing  the  millennium 
with  him.  And  when  it  did  not  come — when  so  many  of  the  actual 
conditions  were  un&vourable  to  it — ^terrible  was  the  vexation  of  his 
soul.  What  caused  his  breakdown  under  the  strain  of  his  work,  was,  he 
says,  not  the  quantity  of  the  work  itself,  but  the  feeling  that  nothing 
came  of  it — ^a  humiliation  ^resisted  necessarily  by  a  dangerous  and 
lonely  pride.**  ■ 

The  economist  and  the  political  philosopher  are  apt,  again,  to  take 
general  views,  and,  so  far  as  human  weaknesses  permit,  to  approach 
questions  without  personal  prejudice.  But  Ruskin  wrote  hotly,  on  the 
spar  of  the  moment,  under  the  immediate  influence  of  extemal  cir- 
cumstances. ^  Never  was  a  soul,**  says  his  friend,  Professor  Norton, 
^more  open  and  accessible  to  immediate  impressions,  never  one  that 
responded  with  more  sensitiveness  or  more  instant  sympathy  to  the 
appeals  of  nature  or  of  man.     It  was  like  an  iBolian  harp,  its  strings 

>  Letters  67,  62  (VoL  XXVm.  pp.  646,  515) ;  Time  and  Tide,  §  33  (VoL  XVIL 
pi  348) ;  Letters  94  and  51  (VoL  XXIX.  p.  480  n,,  and  Vol.  XXVIIl.  p.  278). 
«  Time  and  Tide,  §  69  (Vol.  XVH.  p.  377). 
•  Letter  88,  {  8  (VoL  XXES.  p.  386). 
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qmvering  musically  in  serene  days  under  the  touch  of  the  soft  air;  but, 
as  the  clouds  gathered  and  the  winds  rose,  vibrating  in  the  blast 
with  a  tension  that  might  break  the  sounding-board  itself.^  ^  Nerer 
was  a  soul  more  accessible  to  immediate  impressions — and  hence  never 
was  there  a  writer  whose  words  at  any  given  place  more  require  to 
be  studied  in  relation  to  his  point  of  view  at  the  moment :  **  While  I 
am  looking  at  a  sunset,^  he  once  said,  *^I  forget  the  sunrise;  but  the 
next  morning  sunrise  makes  me  forget  the  sunset/^  In  Fotb  Ckmgeray 
written  with  the  frankness  of  a  diary  or  a  familiar  letter,  every  pass- 
ing mood  leaves  its  impress  on  the  printed  page,  and  Ruskin^'s  extreme, 
and  even  morbid,  sensitiveness  colours  the  book  throughout.  **One 
seems  almost,^  says  Leslie  Stephen,  ^^to  be  listening  to  the  cries  of  a 
man  of  genius,  placed  in  a  pillory  to  be  pelted  by  a  thick-skinned  mob, 
and  urged  by  a  sense  of  his  helplessness  to  utter  the  bitterest  taunts 
that  he  can  invent.^^'  Like  most  criticisms  of  Ruskin  which  are  well- 
founded,  this  is  one  which  he  has  himself  anticipated.  He  speaks  of  ^  the 
bitterness  with  which  he  feels  the  separation  between  himself  and  the 
people  round  him.^*  He  is  so  *^  alone  in  his  thoughts  and  ways^  that 
he  wonders  sometimes  whether  it  is  he,  or  the  world,  that  is  mad.^ 
The  more  he  felt  himself  out  of  touch  with  the  world  round  him, 
the  greater  licence  did  he  allow  to  his  pen.  He  wrote  ^imprudently, 
and  even  incontinently,  because  he  could  not  for  the  moment  hold  his 
tongue  about  what  vexed  or  interested  him.^*  Also,  he  wrote  without 
any  of  the  arts  of  old  parliamentary  hands  in  qualifying  their  state- 
ments or  leaving  open  their  lines  of  retreat.  Such  ways  were  ^  inscrut- 
able^ to  him;  and  for  ^* qualification  of  statement^  he  had  ^* neither 
time  nor  need.*"^ 

To  give  full  licence  to  his  pen  meant  with  Ruskin  not  only  to 
write  with  loaded  emphasis,  but  to  give  rein  to  playful  fancy  and 
to  work  an  abundant  vein  of  irony  and  paradox.  He  has  noted  the 
inscrutable  law  by  which  the  teaching  of  great  men  is  often  obscured 
by  some  strain  of  perversity;  and  *Hhe  strange  habit  of  wise 
humanity  to  speak  in  enigmas  only,  so  that  the  highest  truths  and 

^  Prefiue  to  the  American  ''Bnmtwood"  Edition  of  Crvwn  ^  Wild  Olkoe, 
p.  ix. 

*  Preface  to  the  American  '*  Brantwood  "  Edition  of  Aratra  PmteHci,  p.  vii. 

*  '^Mr.  Ruskin's  Recent  Writings/'  in  Fnuer's  Magamne,  June  1874^  vol.  9, 
N.S.,  p.  68d* 

*  Letter  45,  §  2  (VoL  XXVIIL  p.  146).  Compare  Letter  76,  {  16  (Vol  XXIX. 
p.  »8). 

*  Letter  48,  §  5  (VoL  XXVm.  p.  206). 

*  Letter  88,  {  6  (Vol.  XXIX.  p.  384). 

f  Letters  87  and  81  (VoL  XXIX.  pp.  864,  206). 
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mefiillest  laws  must  be  hunted  for  through  whole  picture  galleries  of 
dreams,  which  to  the  yulgar  seem  dreams  only.^^  And  similarly,  **Be 
sore,^  he  says  elsewhere,  *^if  the  author  is  worth  anything  you  will 
not  get  at  his  meaning  all  at  once — ^nay,  that  at  his  whole  meaning 
you  wiU  not  for  a  long  time  arrive  in  any  wise.  Not  that  he  does 
not  say  what  he  means,  and  in  strong  words,  too;  but  he  cannot 
say  it  all;  and  what  is  more  strange,  wt0  not,  but  in  a  hidden 
way,  and  in  parables,  in  order  that  he  may  be  sure  you  want  it.^^ 
Hie  words  are  peculiarly  appropriate  to  his  own  Fan  davigeray  in 
which,  one  cannot  doubt,  he  took  a  certain  pleasure  in  jHroyoking, 
stimulating,  teasing,  and  even  perplexing  his  readers.  In  one  place  he 
compares  the  clergy  to  candle-grease,'  and  in  a  succeeding  Letter  he 
insists  to  remonstrant  correspondents  that  he  meant  his  words  quite 
literally.  This  correspondence,  he  wrote  to  a  personal  friend,  ** tickled^ 
him>  To  Mr.  Allen,  he  wrote,  of  another  Letter,  *^rm  very  glad  you 
enjoy  the  January  Fon.  I  was  rather  tickled  with  it  myself.^'  He 
expected  all  his  friends  to  read  the  Letters,  and  to  be  duly  shocked  by 
them.  Thus  Rawdon  Brown  seems  to  have  been  a  little  startled  by 
Letter  78,  with  its  suggestion  of  Doges  of  Sheffield,  and  so  forth. 
Ruakin^s  reply  was  that  his  **Papa^  (as  in  familiar  letters  he  used  to 
call  the  old  friend  from  whom  he  had  learnt  so  much)  might  have 
found  much  worse  things  to  be  shocked  at  in  an  earlier  Letter.*  **  Tm 
greatly  wondering,^  he  wrote  again  to  his  publisher  (January  SO,  1877), 
'^what  people  will  say  to  next  Fotm.    This  January  one  seems  to  have 

»  Munera  PuherU,  f  87  (Vol.  XVH.  p.  208). 

•  iS^Mfiw  and  lAUet,  %  13  (Vol  XVHI.  p.  63)« 

•  Letter  51,  {  24  (VoL  XIKVIIL  p.  292> 

«  array  LeUer9/rim  Frqfiusor  Ruskm  to  a  London  BibHopoie  (F.  S.  Ellis),  privateljT 
printed  1892,  p.  25. 
'  Jannary  1875. 

•  At  Letter  60^  n,  348  (of  the  original  edition),  in  the  copy  of  Fon  in  St. 
Idark's  Library  at  Venice,  Brown  has  inserted  the  following  autograph  letter :— 

''My  Dear  Papa, — It  seems  to  me  that  Papas  ought  to  be  more 
interested  in  their  son's  books.  You  always  expect  me  to  read  Mr. 
Cheney's ;  but  surely  you  don't  read  my  letters,  though  twelve  in  the  year 
are  many,  yet  they  are  so  full  of  mischief  1  should  have  thought  you 
would  have  looked  after  them  before  now.  The  two  pages,  349,  350,  of 
December  75  are  fiur  worse  than  this  January.  I  return  a  volume  I've 
had  bjr  me  too  long  ;•— please,  may  I  look  at  that  book  of  Mr.  Cheney's  on 
the  Mariegole? 

''  Ever  your  gratefnl  Figlio. 

"  Please,  the  next  time  Toni  comes,  will  you  tell  him  to  insist  on  having 
the  money  for  those  copies  of  Mariegole." 

The  reference  in  the  postscript  is  to  copies  of  the  laws  of  some  of  the  Venetian 
guilds  from  which  Ruskin  quoted  in  Fon  (see  Vol.  XXTX.  pp.  38,  42), 
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waked  them  up  a  bit  at  Sheffield^;  and  to  the  same  correspondent, 
a  week  later,  ^^You^ll  see  a  wonderful  lot  of  things  exploding  in 
people's  eyes  soon  about  our  work.  Fon  of  February  ought  to  be  a 
choker.^  Ruskin  in  this  book  was  often  letting  off  squibs  to  explode 
in  the  path  of  dull  respectability.  But  that  was  not  all.  To  his 
habit  of  speaking  in  riddling  words,  one  must  add  the  foible,  which 
grew  upon  him  with  the  growth  of  years  and  of  a  surrounding  circle 
of  admirers  waiting  upon  his  every  utterance,  of  laying  down  the  law 
on  every  conceivable  subject.  The  result  of  all  this  was  to  expose 
Fora  Clavigera  in  equal  measure  to  the  contempt  of  the  scofllers  and 
the  misunderstanding  of  the  devout.  While  some  casual  readers  (such 
as  the  hasty  reviewers  of  a  periodical  press)  were  content  to  turn 
away  from  the  whole  thing  as  futile,  others,  whose  discretion  was  not 
equal  to  their  devotion,  were  won^.  to  mistake  dreams  for  realities, 
and  ironical  paradoxes  for  practical  injunctions.  A  certain  quality  of 
humour,  and  tact  for  discrimination,  are  necessary  for  the  right  reading 
of  Ruskin.  I  have  been  told  a  story  (for  the  complete  authenticity  of 
which,  however,  I  cannot  vouch)  of  a  devoted  disciple  who,  pondering 
in  his  mind  the  Master^  diatribes  against  railways,  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  even  to  send  a  letter  by  the  post  was  to  parley  with  the 
Evil  One.  He  spent  accordingly  a  large  part  of  an  innocent  life  in 
tramping  about  the  country  delivering  letters  in  person  upon  his 
friends.  At  last  he  reached  Brantwood.  He  departed  thence  a  sadder, 
but  not,  I  fear,  a  wiser  man;  for  when  Ruskin  gently  told  him  that 
he  was  a  fool,  and  pointed  to  his  own  practice,  which  was  to  abuse 
railways,  but  meanwhile  to  use  them,^  the  disdple^s  comment  was  that 
'^it  was  grievous  to  discover  that  the  Master  himself  was  no  true 
Ruskinian.^ 

One  other  characteristic  of  For9  Clavigera  must  be  noticed;  for 
though  it  is  extremely  obvious  at  the  most  hasty  glance,  there  are 
some  aspects  of  it  which  reveal  themselves  only  to  a  diligent  reader. 
The  book  is  wildly  discursive.  It  ranges  at  will  from  Monmouth  to 
Maoedon,  from  China  to  Peru,  from  Giotto  to  goose-pie.  No  one 
has  chaffed  the  book  in  this  matter  more  piquantly  than  Ruskin  him- 
self. ^  I  can  well  conceive,^  he  says,  '^  how  irritating  it  must  be  to  any 
one  chancing  to  take  special  interest  in  any  one  part  of  my  subject, 
to  find  me,  or  lose  me,  wandering  away  from  it  for  a  year  or  two."*^' 
His  *^ eddies  of  thought^  turned  him,  he  confesses,  *<into  apparently 
irrelevant,  and   certainly  unprogressive   inlets^;  and  in  discoursing  on 

^  See  Letter  49,  §  15  (Vol.  XXVIII.  p.  247). 
>  Letter  50,  f  1  (Vol.  XXVIII.  p.  264). 
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tbe  coarse  of  true  love  in  the  Waverley  Novels,  he  had  to  exercise 
MHne  self-restraint  in  not  proceeding  to  show  the  connexion  of  this 
topic  with  '*  railways,  joint-stock  banks,  the  landed  interest,  the  parlia- 
mentary interest,  grouse  shooting,  lawn  tennis,  monthly  magazines, 
spring  fashions,  and  Christmas  cards."  ^  He  often  knows  not  where  to 
begin,  by  reason  of  *^  the  thousand  things  flitting  in  my  mind,  like  sea- 
birds  for  which  there  are  no  sands  to  settle  upon."'  Nothing  settles 
itself  down  in  Fors  Clavigera  for  long  at  a  time,  and  this  is  a  char- 
acteristic which  annoys  some  readers.  **What  puzzles  me,"  wrote 
James  Russell  Lowell,  *^and  sometimes  bores  me  in  Gladstone  is  that 
he  takes  as  much  interest  in  one  thing  as  another,  and  is  as  diflusiyely 
emphatic  about  it."'  Many  persons,  without  admitting  the  boredom  in 
either  case,  must  recognise  that  what  Lowell  said  of  Gladstone'^s  con- 
versation is  true  of  Ruskin^s  printed  talk  in  Fotm  Clavigera.  ^'Don^t 
read  me  willing  books,"  said  Leslie  Stephen  in  the  nursery  to  his 
mother.  ^  He  liked  to  have  a  great  deal  on  one  subject,  and  to  have 
it  in  regular  order."*  That,  perhaps,  was  one  reason  why  he  found 
FoTM  Clavigera  little  to  his  taste,  for  it  is  eminently  a  book  that 
^^  wiggles."  It  may  indeed,  in  one  aspect  of  it,  be  called  a  Common- 
place Book,  in  which  the  author  jots  down  his  thoughts,  impressions, 
fancies,  as  the  **Fors"  of  the  day  dictated.  But  this  is  by  no  means 
the  whole  truth  about  the  discursiveness  of  Fors  Clavigera,  It  lends  to 
the  book  a  compensating  charm,  and  the  discursiveness  is  found,  on 
a  dose  reading,  to  be  not  inconsistent  with  real  unity  of  purpose  and 
drift.  On  the  former  point,  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison'^s  characterisation 
seems  to  me  (so  £Eir  as  it  reaches)  very  true: — 

"  Fors  (he  says)  produces  on  us  the  effect  of  some  strange  electrical  dis- 
torbance  in  the  heavens,  which  we  watch  with  wonder  and  admiraUon, 
constantly  struck  by  some  unexpected  flash,  from  whence  coming,  whitber 
goings  we  know  not^  bat  always  beautiful  and  profoundly  impressive.  .  .  . 
It  is  written  in  a  style  of  which  there  is  no  other  example  in  the  language 
— a  style  of  measured  ahandan,  of  surrender  to  any  fancy,  whim,  association 
of  the  passing  moment.  Nothing  so  utterly  inconsequent,  so  rambling,  so 
heterogeneous  exists  in  print.  And  yet,  the  connotations  of  ideas  are  so 
fantastic,  and  the  transitions  so  original,  that  the  effect  of  the  whole  is 
charming  as  well  as  exciting."^ 

»  Letter  91,  §  7  (Vol.  XXIX.  p.  446). 

•  Letter  60,  f  1  (VoL  XXVIII.  p.  460). 

*  LeUert  qf  Jamet  Riu9eU  LoweU,  edited  by  C.  £.  Norton,  1894,  vol.  ii.  p.  321. 
«  Xi/e  and  Letterw  qf  Lulie  Stephen,  hj  F.  W.  Maitknd,  1906,  p.  25. 

»  John  Ruskin,  1902,  pp.  183,  184. 
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This  is  admirably  said,  but  Raskin  himself  would  somewhat  have  quali- 
fied it.  *^  I  tried  always  in  Fon^  he  says,  **  to  say  things,  if  I  could, 
a  little  piquantly^;  and  *^  whether  I  succeeded  in  writing  piquantly, 
or  not,  I  certainly  often  wrote  obscurely.'"  So  he  said  in  Pns^mto;^ 
and  in  re-reading  Fors  at  the  same  time,  he  constantly  wrote  in  the 
mai^n  that  such  and  such  a  passage  was  '^obscure.'"^  *' People  ooulci 
not  generally  see  the  drift,"^  he  notes  in  one  place;  ^^it  is  all  too  fine- 
run  and  the  mocking  too  quiet.^'  Where  Ruskin  marked  in  his 
copy  that  such  and  such  a  passage  was  intended  literally,  or  on  the 
contrary  that  it  was  otherwise  to  be  taken,  his  notes  have  be^i  tran- 
scribed.^ The  editors  have  not  taken  upon  themselves  to  say  on  their 
own  account  '^  N.B. — ^This  is  ironical.'"  The  irony  is  for  the  most  part 
obvious  enough ;  and  the  book  is  meant  to  be  read,  as  Ruskin  says,  by 
readers  who  **use  their  own  wits."^'  But  pains  have  been  taken  to 
explain  the  references  and  allusions.  The  meaning  of  the  words  may  be 
intelligible  enough  without  such  explanations;  but  not  the  full  meaning 
of  the  sentences. 

Again,  the  three  volumes  which  now  contain  Fora  Clavigeroy  have 
been  all  treated  together,  and  cross-references  copiously  supplied.  It 
is  only  by  this  means  that  the  author^s  full  purpose  and  consistent 
scheme  can  be  illustrated,  or  even  that  the  meaning  of  particular 
passages  can  become  really  intelligible.  Fors  is  a  very  long  book.  It 
contains  about  650,000  words  (or  about  four  times  as  many  as  an  old 
three-volume  novel).  Though  it  was  written  in  parts  and  at  intervals, 
Ruskin  not  only  keeps  hold  of  a  main  thread  throughout,  but  he  is 
constantly  picking  up,  at  a  later  stage,  allusions,  persons,  incidents 
which  he  first  introduced  earlier  in  the  journey.  Except  to  a  reader 
who  tackles  the  book  consecutively  and  is  blessed  with  a  very  retentive 
memory,  Fors  Clavigera  must  remain  somewhat  puzzling  without 
abundant  cross-references.  One  of  Ruskin^s  literary  tricks  is  worth 
noting  in  this  connexion.  Carlyle  was  a  humourist  in  types ;  he  invents 
his  Teufelsdrockh,  his  Bobus  of  Houndsditch,  his  Smelfungus.  Ruskin, 
like  Matthew  Arnold,  seizes  upon  particular  individuals,  actual  incidents, 
chance  phrases,  drops  them  and  takes  them  up  again,  plays  with  them, 
worries  them,  turns  them  inside  out,  and  introduces  them  in  many  an 
out-of-the-way  connexion.     It  may  be  doubted  whether  many  readers 

^  See  i.  ch.  ii.  f  65. 

'  See^  for  instance^  below,  p.  496. 

'  This  note  is  below,  at  p.  544.    Compsre  p.  606  n. 

'  See^  for  instance,  below^  p.  606 ;  and  Vol.  XXVIII.  p.  350  n. 

•  Letter  40,  §  1  (VoL  XXVUI.  p.  62). 
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of  Fori  Ckmgera  would  reoognise  at  sight,  meeting  them  on  chance 
pages,  the  gospel  of  the  Ho%  Mr.  Lyttel,  Mr.  Tipple,  and  Mr. 
MHTosh,  the  ninety-two  newspapers,  the  permutations  in  Chillianwallah, 
the  preadier  of  *' camiyorous  ^  economy,  or  eyen  ^^the  greatest  thinker 
in  England.^ 

Finally,  Ruskin'^s  Index  to  the  book  has  been  completed,  and 
printed  at  the  end  of  it^  In  thus  presenting  Fora  Ckmgera^  the 
editors  haye  sought  to  carry  out  Ruskin^s  intention  of  incorporating 
the  Letters  "  as  a  single  work  "  in  the  consecutiye  series  of  his  works ; ' 
while  in  the  present  Introduction  my  object  has  been  to  resolve  the 
perplexily,  at  which  Ruskin  does  not  wonder,  on  the  part  even  of  his 
^moet  studious  firiends,'^  to  make  out  ^what  the  contents  of  Fors 
really  are,  broken  up  as  these  materials  have  been  into  a  mere  moraine 
of  separate  and  seemingly  jointless  stones.^' 

Looking;  then,  at  the  contents  of  Fora  Ckmgera  as  a  whole,  what 
do  we  find  that  it  contains?  The  contents  may  be  grouped,  I 
think,  under  six  descriptions  of  the  book.  (1)  It  is  a  Miscellany. 
(2)  It  is  a  treatise  on  Social  Economy  in  the  form  of  a  criticism 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  (8)  It  is  an  essay  in  social  reconstruc- 
tion, or  a  study  in  Utopia;  in  which  connexion  it  becomes  (in  its 
later  numbers)  the  monthly  organ  of  a  Society,  the  St.  George^s 
Guild.  (4)  It  is  an  Essay  on  the  Principles  of  Education.  (6)  It  is 
a  book  of  Personal  Confessions.  (6)  And,  finally,  it  is  a  Confession 
of  Faith.  In  the  following  pages  Fora  Ckmgera  will  be  considered, 
sQocessiyely,  in  these  different  aspects. 


(1) 

First,  then,  Fora  Ckmgera  is  a  Miscellany — a  collection  of  studies 
ie  onrnUnta  rebua  et  guibuadam  aUis,  It  may  be  helpful,  if  only  by 
way  of  rough  index,  to  bring  some  of  these  scattered  studies  together. 
A  consideraUe  proportion  of  the  total  bulk  of  Fora  Ckmgera  is  occupied 
with  Rbadsigs  in  History  and  LrrKBATuaE.  Ruskin'^s  fayourito  studies 
and  authors  here  come  before  us,  as  he  puts  down  from  month  to 
month  his  notes   on   books  read,   or  transcribes   passages  which   had 

'  A  BiblicMrraphical  Note  in  VoL  XXTX.  gives  particularg  about  tbii  Index. 

« See  Letter  73,  S  1  (VoL  XXIX.  p.  13), 

•  Letter  85,  §  6  (VoL  XXIX.  p.  322). 
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specially  struck  him.  Arranging  these  reiMlingby  mofe  or  less  in  the 
chronological  order  of  their  subject-matter,  we  may  mention,  first, 

Studies  in  Greek  Mythology  and  History* — ^Greek  Mythology,  as  we 
have  seen  in  earlier  volumes,^  was  a  subject  whidi  had  a  great  fascina^ 
tion  for  Ruskin,  the  fluidity  of  myths  affording  a  tempting  scope  for 
the  play  of  his  fiuicy  and  tho  exercise  of  his  ingenuity.  Among  the 
mjrths  thus  touched  upon  in  Fore  are  the  life-story  of  Theseus;  the 
** translation^  of  the  Charioteer;  the  myths  of  Apollo  and  Marsyas; 
the  legends  of  Dsedalus  and  the  Labyrinth ;  and  the  relations  of  iEacus, 
Minos,  and  Rhadamanthus*^  Ruskin  made  no  sharp  division  between 
the  mythical  and  the  histoiieal,  and  with  what  he  says  about  Theseus 
may  be  connected  his  references  to  the  laws  of  Lycui^pis  and  to  Spartan 
theories  of  property  and  punishment.'  Under  this  same  head  come  the 
frequent  references  in  Fore  to  the  classics — ^to  the  Orphic  Hymns,  to 
Hesiod,  to  Herodotus,  to  Livy,  Virgil,  and  Horace.  It  was  in  the  best 
literature  of  any  age  that  Ruskin  found  the  surest  guidance  to  its 
spirit. 

Readinge  in  Plato. — His  own  daily  reading,  as  we  have  heard,*  was 
in  Plato;  and  Fore  Clavigera^  alike  in  its  character  of  the  author'^s 
commonplace  book  and  in  its  aspect  as  a  study  in  Utopia,  abounds  in 
passages  from  the  Republic  and  the  Lowe,  Every  man,  as  some  one 
has  said,  is  bom  an  Aristotelian  or  a  Platonist  Ruskin  was  of  Plato'^s 
school,  and  he  was  ever  forward  to  ^^  praise  famous  men  and  our  fathers 
that  begat  us  .  .  .  men  renowned  for  their  power,  giving  counsel  by 
their  understanding,  and  declaring  prophecies.'"  It  is  to  the  prophecies 
of  Plato  that  Ruskin  turns  for  support  of  his  own  counsels  and 
paradoxes.  There  will  be  something  more  to  be  said  on  this  subject 
when  we  come  to  consider  Ruskin^'s  scheme  of  education  (p.  Ixxiii.); 
meanwhile,  among  the  scattered  readings  in  Plato,  are: — 

The  City  of  the  Soul  {Rep.,  ix,):  Letter  37  (Vol.  XXVIII.  pp.  23-24). 
The    Sacredness   of   the    Soul   {Laws,  v.):    Letter    70    (Vol    XXVIIl. 
pp.  724-725> 

''Our  Battle  is  Immortal"  {Lam,  x.):  Letter  76  (Vol.  XXIX.  pp.  82-83). 
Crimes  against  the  Gods  {Lam,  ix.) :  Letter  82  (Vol.  XXIX.  p.  226). 

»  VoL  XIX.  p.  kv. ;  VoL  XX.  p.  Ivii. 

*  For  these,  see  (1)  Letters  22,  23,  24,  28  (below,  pp.  384,  386,  398-409,  426-430, 
510-612) ;  (2)  Letter  24  (below,  pp.  418-419) ;  (3)  Letter  83  (VoL  XXTX.  pp.  271- 
272) ;  (4)  Letters  23  and  28  (below,  pp.  403,  510) ;  and  (5)  Letters  23  and  82 
(below,  pp.  409-410,  and  Vol.  XXIX.  p.  225  n.).  

*  For  Lycurifus,  see  Letters  2,  27,  68  (below,  pp.  29,  502 ;  Vol.  XXVIIL  p.  667), 
For  the  other  topic.  Letter  82  (Vol.  XXIX,  pp.  221-223). 

*  Vol.  XXIV.  p.  xliv. 
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Bdief  in  the  Oods^  the  fbundatioB  of  good  Law  {Ltms,  idi.) :  Letter  St 
(VoL  XXIX.  pp.  227-S£8)l 

The  Guwrdiaiifl  and  the  Lawa  {Lam,  vL):  Loiter  78  (VoL  XXIX.  p.  \9Q). 

The  Unwritten  and  ConsUnt  Laws  (Lam,  iii.,  ▼ii.) :  Letter  80  (Vol.  XXIX. 
Hn  177-178). 

Principles  of  Education  (Lam,  vii.,  iL) :  Letters  89,  83  (VoL  XXIX« 
pp.  231-241,  ^BB^%6i). 

"Theuth's  Writing  Lessons"  (Pkasdnu):  Letters  17  (below,  pp.  294-295) 
and  94  (VoL  XXIX.  p.  483). 

Greek  conception  of  Music  (Lanft,  ii.,  Tii.) :  Letters  73^  82,  SS  (Vol.  XXIX. 
pp.  24-26,  241,  257-262). 

Greek  conception  of  Leisure  (Lanw,  viii.):  Letter  82  (VoL  XXIX. 
pp.  253-254). 

Tragedy  {Lam,  vii.) :  Letter  82  (VoL  XXIX,  pp.  234-1E35). 

Readings  hi  the  Bith.—Yfiih  the  d^ly  reading  6f  Plato,  Ruskbi 
combined  that  of  the  Bible.  The  conjtmction  taket  us  to  the  heart  of 
much  of  his  philosophy.  For  ^much  of  Ruskin's  work,^  it  has  been 
well  said,  *'has  been  the  attempt  to  unite  Hellenid  and  Cb^tian 
ideals.^  ^  He  sought  to  show  that  industry  without  art  Is  brutalitjr; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  that  life  without  industry  is  guilt.*  To 
Ruskin  all  great  Art  is  the  expression  of  man^s  delight  ill  God^s  wofk,^  j 
while  true  religion  is  to  be  found  not  in  contemplation  of  a  future' 
hearen,  but  in  work  in  a  pnisent  world  which  shall  be  the  Realisation 
of  deity.  He  was  a  believer  in  the  continuity  of  inspiration ;  he  sought 
and  found  ^the  Word  of  6od^  in  literature  alike  '' profane ""  and 
''sacred^;  and  thus  it  was  natural  for  him  to  pass  f^om  readings  in 
Plato  to  readings  in  the  Bible.  To  enumerate  all  the  quotations,  trans- 
lations, expositions,  adaptations  which  Ruiskin  makes  in  Fors  Clavigera 
from  the  Bible  would  occupy  several  pages.*  The  footnotes  supply  aU 
the  references,  which  in  this  book  are  more  firequent  even  than  in  other 
of  Ruskin^s  works.  Fors  Clavigera  was  in  large  part  written  during 
years  when  his  standpoint  had  again  become  more  distinctively  Christian. 
He  remarks  in  the  course  of  his  autobiographical  reminiscences  that  his 
early  Bible  lessons  were  ^*the  one  essential  part^'^  of  his  education, 

^  A  Disciple  ^f  Plato:  a  Oritieal  Study  of  John  Buskin,  by  William  Smart, 
1883,  p.  21. 

*  Ledures  on  AH,  §  95  (VoL  XX.  p.  93). 
«  Two  Paths,  §  48  (VoL  XVI.  p.  2«>). 

'  In  Mr.  Fauothorpe's  Indea  to  "Fors  OUsmgsra"  the  entry  ^' Bible"  oceupies 
eleven  paa;es,  mostly  of  small  print,  in  doable  colnmnt,  and  even  so  the  list  is 
not  eomp&te. 

•  Letter  42  (VoL  XXVm.  pp^  101-102). 
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and  he  finds  in  similar  studies  material  for  the  education  which  he 
most  desired  to  commend  to  his  readers.  He  was  a  bom  preacher, 
and  he  remarks  with  some  imfMttienoe  upon  the  shallowness  of  most 
professional  sermons.  Clergymen,  in  search  of  fresh  points  and  original 
illustrations  for  their  discourses,  may  be  advised  to  turn  to  Fori 
Ckmgera?-  Ruskin  speaks  in  Forn  of  his  devotion  to  St.  Francis,  and 
elsewhere  of  himself  as  almost  a  Brother  of  the  lliird  Order .^  In  his 
use  of  the  Bible,  Ruskin  closely  follows  St.  Francis,  whose  writings  (it 
has  been  said)  ^*  abound  not  only  in  allegory  and  personification,  but 
also  in  quaint  concepts  and  naive  deductions.  His  final  argument  is 
often  a  text  of  Holy  Scripture,  which  he  uses  with  a  familiarity  and 
freedom  altogether  remarkable.  Indeed  there  are  parts  of  his  writings 
in  which  the  interweaving  of  Scriptural  phrases  is  so  intricate  as 
almost  to  defy  any  attempt  to  indicate  them  by  references,  the  more 
so  since  the  Biblical  language  adopted  by  St  Francis  is  not  always 
taken  from  the  Bible,  but  often  from  the  Liturgy,  Missal,  and 
Breviary.*^*  These  remarks  precisely  apply  to  Ftyn  Claoigera.  One  is 
constantly  struck  by  the  quaint  and  unfamiliar  use  of  familiar  texts; 
as,  for  instance,  when  Ruskin  translates  the  vision  of  Abram  into 
modem  terms:  *^Fear  not.  Sir  Stafibrd,  I  am  thy  Devastation;  and 
thou  shalt  have  an  exceeding  great  surplus.*"*  The  actual  quotations 
from  the  Bible  are  very  numerous,  but  indication  by  references  is 
sometimes  almost  impossible,  so  closely  is  the  Biblical  language  inter- 
woven in  the  texture  of  Ruskin^s  sentences.  He  is  not  always  satisfied 
with  the  translation  in  the  Authorised  Version;  he  charges  it  with 
many  imperfections,  and  principally  with  violation  of  the  first  rule  of 
hon^  translation,  namely,  always  to  render  the  same  word  by  the 
same  equivalent.^  He  has  the  Vulgate  and  the  Septuagint*  at  hand, 
and  utilises  now  the  Latin,  and  now  the  Greek,  according  as  it  seems 
to  him  to  be  most  significant  in  meaning,  or  sonorous  in  sound    The 

^  Commentators  on  Ruskin  shoold  ever  keep  Oruden'i  Oonoordanee  at  their  lide. 
In  The  Bible  of  Amiene  (ch.  ii.  §  48)^  Raskin  lays  of  Clovis  after  bis  conversion 
that  ''the  Frank  leopard  had  not  so  wholly  changed  his  spots  as  to  surrender  to 
an  enemy  the  opportunity  of  a  first  spring."  A  French  editor  explains  ''Allu- 
sion, me  dit  Robert  d'Huoiieres^  k  ce  proverbe  anglais:  'L'Ethiopien  ne  peut 
changer  sa  peau  ni  le  leopard  ses  taches.  Such  is  £une,  even  with  the  prophet 
Jeremiah. 

«  VoL  XXni.  p.  xlvii. 

*  The  WrUinge  qf  Saint  Fronde  of  Aeeiei,  newly  tranelated  into  RngHeh,  with  an 
Introduetian  and  Notee,  by  Father  Paschal  Robinson.  1906.  p.  xr. 

«  Letter  65,  §  4  (VoL  XXVIII.  p.  690). 

*  See  below,  p.  202  n.,  where  other  passages  to  like  effect  are  collected. 

*  Ruskin,  as  we  have  seen  (Vol.  I.  p.  xxxiii.),  had  at  one  time  a  little  Hebrew 
also;  but  he  did  not  pursue  the  study  m  later  years. 
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following  list  gives  only  the  longer  and  more  important  of  the  Bible 
readings  included  in  Fors: — 

The  Word  of  God :  Letter  56  (below,  pp.  669-67S). 
The  meaning  of  Christmas ;  the  Life  of  Christ  and  its  Lessons :  Letter  IS 
(below,  pp.  2l7-««0). 

The  Parables  of  Christ:  Letter  68  (Vol.  XXVIII.  pp.  667-668). 

Genesis  x. :  Letters  6l  and  62  (Vol.  XXVIIL  pp.  496-499,  522-528). 

Genesis  xv. :  Letter  65  (Vol.  XXVIII.  pp.  587-601). 

Leviticas  xxv.,  35-.87 :  Letter  68  (Vol.  XXVIII.  pp.  672-678). 

Joshua  xxiv.  15 :  Letter  84  (Vol.  XXIX.  p.  298). 

The  story  of  Joab :  Letter  40  (Vol  XXVIII.  pp.  70-72). 

Psahn  viii. :  Letter  53  (Vol.  XXVIII.  pp.  824-328). 

Psalm  xiv.,  xv. :  Letters  28  and  S6  (below,  pp.  415-416,  672-676). 

Psalm  xix.  expounded :  Letter  75  (Vol.  XXIX.  pp.  55-57). 

Psahn  Ivia:  Letter  66  (Vol.  XXVIII.  pp.  6l5-6l6). 

Psahn  xcvi. :  Letter  48  (Vol.  XXVIII.  p.  217). 

Proverbs  1. :  Letter  87  (Vol.  XXIX.  pp.  874-878). 

Wisdom  xiii. :  Letter  82  (Vol.  XXIX.  p.  229). 

Wisdom  XV.,  xvi. :  Letter  5S  (Vol.  XXVIII.  pp.  SSS-^SA^). 

Book  of  Tobit :  Letter  74  (Vol.  XXIX.  p.  Sb). 

Isaiah  vi  5 :  Letter  45  (Vol.  XXVIII.  pp.  145-146). 

Isaiah  xvi.:  Letter  66  (Vol.  XXVIIL  p.  617). 

Isaiah  hv.  11-17:  Letter  8  (below,  pp.  144-145). 

Nahum:  Letter  65  (Vol.  XXVIII.  pp.  600,  601). 

Matthew  xxiv. :  Letter  84  (Vol.  XXIX.  p.  288). 

John  u.  3y  5x  Letter  84  (Vol.  XXIX.  p.  286). 

John  xiv.  2  (the  ''mansions"  of  God):  Letter  27  (below,  pp.  489,  490). 

John  xvi.  32  ("Your  own  place"):  Letter  28  (below,  pp.  507-508). 

John  xxi :  Letter  74  (Vol.  XXIX.  p.  87). 

Ephesians  vL  14-17:  Letter  48  (Vol.  XXVIII.  pp.  215-216). 

First  Epistle  to  Timothy  ii.  8 :  Letter  25  (below,  pp.  467-468). 

Hebrews  i.,  ii. :  Letter  5S  (VoL  XXVIII.  pp.  829-830). 

First  EpisUe  of  John:  Letter  81  (Vol.  XXIX.  pp.  192-198). 

Epistle  of  Jude:  Letters  76  and  77  (VoL  XXIX.  pp.  QS-^^,  108-111). 

Revelation  ii.,  ilL :  Letter  84  (VoL  XXIX.  pp.  296-804). 

RcveUUon  xx.  18 :  Letter  72  (VoL  XXVIII.  p.  759). 

Readings  in  Virgil. — ^Next  to  the  Bible,  the  books  which  Ruskin 
wished  all  his  disciples  to  be  feimiliar  with  were  those  of  Plato,  Virgil, 
Daute,    Carpaccio,    and    Shakespeare.^      With    Plato    we    have    dealt 

1  Letters  18,  f  13  (below,  p.  314),  and  7l>  I  1  (Vol.  XXVin.  p.  782). 
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already,  and  so  we  come  next  to  his  references  to  Virgil.  These  are 
hardly  so  numerous  as  might  be  expected  from  the  importance  he 
attached  to  the  poet;  but  it  should  be  noted  that  Ruskin  intended  to 
issue  a  translation  of  the  first  two  Creorgics  and  of  the  sixth  JEjneid^ 
as  a  volume  in  his  Biblioiheca  Pasiorum^  adding  to  it  the  first  two 
books  of  Livy,  "for  completion  of  the  image  of  Roman  life."^  Simi- 
larly, there  is  even  less  in  Fors  Clavigera  of  two  other  favourite 
authors — Hesiod  and  Xenophon — because  both  were  reserved  for 
separate  treatment  in  the  same  series,  supplementary  to  Fors,  Virgilian 
references  wiU  be  foimd,  however,  in  Letters  8  and  66.^ 

Readings  in  Dante. — After  Virgil,  Ruskin  mentioned  Dante,  and 
there  is  probably  no  book,  other  than  the  Bible,  to  which  there  are 
more  references  in  his  writings  than  the  Divina  Cammedia,  In  this 
respect  Fors  is  no  exception  to  the  rule.  Here,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Bible,  the  words,  images,  and  thoughts  of  Dante  are  much  interwoven 
with  Ruskin^s  text.  The  General  Index  must  be  consulted  for  the 
scattered  references;  the  longer  passages  are  those  discussing  the  lake 
of  pitch,  the  divisions  of  Hell,  and  the  circle  of  fraud.' 

Studies  in  Shakespeare. — The  "author^  whom  Ruskin  named  next 
to  Dante  is  Carpaccio.  This  collocation  of  a  painter  among  poets 
and  philosophers  is  characteristic.  Ruskin's  final  test  of  painters  was 
the  number  and  nobility  of  their  ideas.^  He  would  have  agreed  with 
the  remark  of  Jean  Francois  Millet,  who,  when  a  young  painter  came 
to  lay  his  accomplishments  at  the  master^s  feet,  replied,  "It  is  well, 
and  you  can  paint;  but  what  have  you  to  say?^'^  The  medium  may 
be  song,  dialogue,  epic,  or  painting;  it  is  the  message — the  beautiful 
thought  in  beautiful  form — that  gives  lasting  vitality  to  each  alike. 
Here,  however,  it  will  be  more  convenient  to  notice  Ruskin^s  studies 
in  Carpaccio  under  the  head  of  painting;  and  thus  we  come  to  the 
last  of  his  five  selected  authors.  The  order,  it  should  be  explained, 
was  not  of  merit — ^none  is  first  among  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven;  the 
five  authors  were  representative  of  the  five  cities,  whose  history  Ruskin 
wished  his  readers  to  study-^Plato  of  Athens,  Virgil  of  Rome,  Dante 
of  Florence,  Carpaccio  of  Venice,  and  Shakespeare  of  London.    Scattered 

»  Letter  61,  f  14  (VoL  XXVm.  p.  600). 
«  Below,  pp.  14a>144;  Vol.  XXVIIL  p.  622. 

*  For  these  passages^  see  (1)  Letter  18  (below,  pp.  313-^14) ;  (2)  Letters  23  and 
24  (below,  pp.  41()-412,  423-428) ;  (3)  Letter  72  (Vol.  XXVIIL  pp.  764-766). 

«  Modem  Painters,  vol.  i.  (Vol.  IIL  p.  92). 

*  Jobn  La  Farge,  Considerations  on  Painting,  New  York,  1896,  p.  20.  To  like 
effect,  Sir  Walter  Scott :  "  A  painting  sbould,  to  be  excellent,  have  sometbing  to 
8a7  to  the  nind  of  a  man"  (Lockhart,  vol.  vi  p.  234). 
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F^erenoes  and  allusions  to  Shakespeare  are  very  numerous  in  Fon ; 
among  more  considerable  notices,  an  analysis  of  a  fayourite  passage  of 
Raskin's  in  King  Richofrd  11.  may  be  mentioned,  as  also  discussions 
upon  the  moral  law  in  the  Tragedies  and  upon  the  close  of  Romeo 
and  Jfdit^y 

ReadkngB  \fn  FroUgart. — Shakespeare,  as  we  have  seen,  was  taken 
by  Raskin  as  the  author  best  representatiye  of  England.  Our  order 
brings  us,  therefore,  next  to  other  studies  in  English  history  and  litera* 
ture;  and,  first  among  them,  to  Froissart — ^an  author,  by  tiie  way,  who 
did  not  at  first  appeal  greatly  to  Huskin,*  and  whose  true  spirit  he 
may  have  been  the  more  anxious  on  that  account  to  illustrate.  He 
quotes  firom  the  Chronides^  with  yarious  comment,  the  accounts  of  the 
battle  of  Cr^  and  of  tiie  siege  of  Calais,  and  of  the  meeting  of 
Edward  III.  and  Alice  of  Salisbury.' 

Studies  in  Htraidry. — Connected  with  Froissart  in  spirit,  as  also 
roughly  in  time,  are  various  studies  in  Heraldry.  This,  as  we  have 
seen  in  earlier  volumes  (especially  in  The  Ijxwa  of  Fisok,  EagWs  Neet^ 
and  Vol  d^Amo)  was  a  favourite  subject  with  Ruskin,  and  it  is  often 
introduced  in  Fars  Clavigera.  Thus  he  takes  a  florin,  and  gives  an 
interesting  discourse  on  the  Royal  Arms  of  the  United  Kingdom.  He 
jncks  up  a  phrase  in  Froissart — **so  they  were  served'* — ^and  discusses 
the  Prince  of  Wales^s  Feathers.  Froissart's  story  of  Alice  of  Salisbury 
suggests  the  traditional  account  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter,  and  this 
in  turn  leads  to  a  discussion  of  the  Scottish  Arms.* 

Readings  in  Chaucer  and  *^  The  Rommufd  qf  the  RoeeJ* — In  a  literary 
miscellany  intended,  as  was  Fore  Clavigera  (in  this  aspect  of  it),  to 
have  a  historical  purpose,  Chaucer  naturally  occupied  frequent  place, 
and  with  Chaucer  he  grouped  the  French  chivalric  literature  which 
the  Englidi  poet  partly  tnmslated.  Chaucer  is,  says  Ruskin,  '^the 
most  perfect  type  of  a  true  English  mind  in  its  best  possible  temper.^' 
An  edition  of  selections  from  Chaucer  was,  therefore,  among  the  volumes 
which  Ruskin  designed  for  his  Library  of  Classical  Literature.'  This 
part  of  the  design  was  not  to  be  accomplished;  but  a  reference  to 
the  Greneral  Index  will  show  how  frequently  Ruskin  read  his  author, 

I  See  Letters  25  (below^  pp.  458-400) ;  83  (Vol.  XXIX.  pp.  206-267) ;  and  91 
(VoL  XXIX.  pp.  446,  447). 

'  See  (in  a  later  volume  of  this  edition)  his  letter  to  C.  £.  Nortoi)  of  FeK 
roarjr  28,  1858. 

*  See  Letters  4,  25,  and  31  (below,  pp.  72-74,  400-464,  57(V-571). 
«  See  Letters  26,  28  (below,  pp.  454-458,  512-513). 

*  leeturei  an  Art,  §  14  (Vol.  XX.  p.  29). 

*  letter  61,  f  14  (Vol.  XXVm.  p.  500). 
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while  in  Fors  Clavigera  we  have  readings  from  the  Legende  of  Goods 
Women,  from  the  Romaunt  of  the  Sose,  and  studies  in  ^* Largesse^ 
and  *^ Franchise ^;^  while  quotations  from  the  Book  of  a  Hundred 
Ballade  are  given  in  Letters  15  and  82*' 

Other  Readmg9  m  English  History. — Under  this  head  come  notices 
of  the  story  of  Henry  II.  and  his  rebellious  sons  (Letter  3);  of  the 
character  and  laws  of  Richard  I.  {tbid^)\  the  relations  of  Ascham  and 
Lady  Jane  Grey  (Letter  54^);  the  life  and  writings  of  Sir  Thomas 
More  (Letters  6  and  T^)\  notices  of  Elizabethan  voyages  (Letters  18 
and  2S<);  and  studies  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney  (Letters  86,  86,  55,  660- 
Finally,  among  this  group  of  subjects,  we  come  to  one  of  the  most 
popular  strains  in  the  miscellany;  namely, 

Nates  on  the  Life  and  Works  of  Sir  WaUer  Scott — a  thread  in  the 
pages  of  Fors  Clavigera  which  many  readers  found  so  attractive  that 
they  begged  Auskin  to  drop  the  other  threads  and  continue  only  with 
this  (a  piece  of  advice  whidi  probably  had  a  precisely  contrary  effect^). 

Outline  of  Scott's  Ancestry  and  Early  Life  (1771-1776):  Letters  31,  32, 
S3  (below,  pp.  563-597,  608-621). 

Scott's  Homes:  (1)  Rosebank,  Letter  92  (Vol.  XXIX.  p.  460);  (2)  Lass- 
wade,  Letter  29  (below,  p.  531);  (3)  Ashestiel  and  Abbotsford,  Letters  47 
(Vol.  XXVIII.  p.  198),  and  92  (Vol.  XXIX.  pp.  460-464). 

Scott's  Excursions:  Letter  44  (Vol.  XXVIII.  pp.  130-131). 

Scott  and  Mungo  Park :  Letter  92  (Vol.  XXIX.  pp.  452-454). 

Scott  and  his  Servants:  Letter  32  (below,  pp.  599-601). 

Scott  on  the  Poor  Laws:  Letter  27  (below,  pp.  500-502). 

Notes  on   Scott's  Character :  Letter  32  (below,  pp.  584,  597-598). 

Scott's  genius  Epic,  not  Dramatic:  Letter  34  (below,  pp.  628-631). 

Analysis  oi  RedgqunOet:  Letter  47  (Vol.  XXVIII.  pp.  189-198). 

The  Supernatural  Element:  Letter  92  (Vol.  XXIX.  pp.  454-456). 

Unconsciousness  of  his  Genius :  Letter  83  (Vol.  XXIX.  pp.  263-265). 

The  foregoing  summaries  are  by  no  means  exhaustive.  If  they  were, 
reference  would  have  to  be  made  to  notices  of  Goldsmith,   Addison, 

^  For  these  passages,  see  (1)  Letter  23  (below,  p.  406) ;  (2)  Letters  24  and 
34  (below,  pp.  483-435,  624r-626 ;  (3)  Letter  45  (VoL  XXVm.  pp.  160-103) ;  and 
(4)  Letter  43  (VoL  XXVHL  pp.  114^115), 

*  Below,  pp.  263,  601. 

*  See  below^pp.  52-53^  53-^9. 

*  VoL  XXVm.  pp.  363-366. 

»  See  below,  pp.  113,  117-119. 

*  See  below,  pp.  237-239,  385-386.    

'  Below,  pp.  661-666,  671 ;  Vol  XXVIIL  pp.  373-374,  624-626. 

*  See  the  opening  of  Letter  33  (below^  p.  606). 
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FUding,  Miss  Edgeworth,  Miss  Martineau,  Wordsworth,  Tennyson, 
EmosoD,  Thackeray,  Dickens,  Greorge  Eliot,  and  many  other  writers; 
and  among  foreign  authors,  to  Goethe,  Balzac,  Gaboriau.  But  the 
longer,  and  more  important,  notices  included  in  Buskin's  Miscellany 
ss  typical  of  various  phases  in  English  life  and  thought  have 
now  been  indicated.  Another  general  category,  under  which  the  mis- 
ceQaneoua  literary  contents  of  Fotb  Clavigera  may  be  arranged,  is 
that  of  Studies  of  CoumnY  Life*  It  is  from  this  point  of  view,  as 
abo  from  that  of  studies  in  purity  or  simplicity  of  style,  that  Buskin^ 
directed  his  disciples  to  Marmontel  and  Gotthdf. 

Beaeting9  in  Marmontd. — We  have  heard  from  Ruskin  already  that 
Marmontel  was  one  of  *^  the  persons  in  past  history  ^  with  whom  he  ^^  had 
moot  sympathy.^  ^  Any  reader,  who  is  not  familiar  with  Marmontel 
aireody,  wiU  understand  this  iqrmpathy  the  better  after  referring  to 
the  places  in  Fon^  where  Ruskin  gives  translations  from  the  Atdo- 
iiogmphy^  The  JUisofUhrope  Corrected^  and  The  Scrupled  It  is  the  old 
peasant  life  in  France,  reflected  in  Marmontel^s  pages  as  in  the  placid 
sorfiioe  of  some  country  pool,  that  appealed  so  strongly  to  Ruskin; 
sokI  with  the  passages,  above  noted,  we  may  connect  the  extracts 
from  John  Moore^s  Journal,  descriptive  of  French  society  and  manners, 
as  still  subsisting  on  the  eve  of  the  Revolution  (Letter  S9,  below, 
pp.  53&.541). 

Readings  in  Gotihe{f. — It  was  from  the  same  standpoint — ^from  a 
desire   to   show  the  conditions  of  rural  life  ^^  where  men  and  wom«i 
are  perfectly  happy  and  good,  without  any  iron  servants^' — that  Ruskin 
attached  so  much  importance  to  his  extracts  from  Grotthelf,  comprising, 
in  various  places  of  Forsj  a  complete  translation  of  his  story  of  7%^ 
Broom  Merchant.^    The  Swiss  tales  by  this  writer  appealed  strongly  to 
Roskin,  both  for  their  quiet  and  unafTected  simplicity  of  style,  and 
for   their  pictures  of  pastoral  life.     They  were  to  form  part  of  the 
library  which  he  projected  in  connexion  with  Fotm  ClavigerOj  and  a 
translation  of  one  of  Gotthelf^s  books  duly  appeared,  with  a  preface 
and  notes  by  Ruskin,  in  1888  (Vol.  XXXII.).    With  Gotthelf,  we  may 
connect  various  pages,  either  in  the  text  or  in  the  *^  Notes  and  Corre- 
spondence'" of  ForSf  which  contain  other  studies  in  peasant  life.    In 

1  Smame  and  IdUes,  Prefiice  of  1871  (Vol.  XVm.  p.  48). 
'  Fat  these  passages^  fiee  (1)  Letter  14  (below,  pp.  251-254) ;  (2)  Letters  17  and 
40(belawjm.  300-303,  and  VoL  XX Vm.  pp.  62-66);  and  (3)  Letter  21  (below, 

'See  below,  p.  88. 

'  Letters  30,  34,  30,  ^  (below,  pp.  548-563,  632-635 ;  VoL  XXVHI.  pp.  56- 
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pasring  through  the  press  (as  he  explains^)  his  separate  volumes  of 
studies  in  Birds,  Flowers,  and  Stones.  Sometimes,  however,  his  studies 
in  natural  history  overflowed  into  the  all-embracing  pages  of  Fors;  and 
thus  we  find  in  the  book  discussions  on  the  theories  of  glacier-motion  ; 
remarks  on  bees  and  shells ;  and  notes  on  streams  and  inundations.' 

Two  other  categories  remain  to  be  noticed,  among  those  comprising 
the  miscellaneous  contents  of  Fors  Clavigera.  One  is  Ruskin^s  Auto- 
biography ;  but  this  may  more  conveniently  be  reserved  for  later  notice 
(below,  p.  Ixxvi.).  The  other  comprises  passages  which  defy  classifica- 
tion. One  might  call  it  Ruskin^s  basket  of  the  wares  of  Autolycus. 
The  collection  of  oUa  po&rida  contains,  among  other  things,  a  discussion 
of  the  London  cabman^s  hypotenuse,  the  Drury  Lane  Pantomime, 
and  the  use  of  holes  in  a  fire  shovel. 

A  book  containing  such  a  variety  of  topics,  treated  not  consecutively 
(as  rearranged  in  the  foregoing  lists),  but  apparently  haphazard,  may 
well  seem  to  the  casual  reader  to  be  a  mighty  maze  without  a  plan. 
It  pleased  Ruskin  to  attribute  the  arrangement  of  his  material  wholly 
to  his  mistress.  Chance ;  but  there  is  such  a  thing  as  choice  in  accepting 
or  refusing  the  promptings  of  chance,  and  there  is  an  art  which  hides 
the  art.  We  shall  see  in  the  end,  I  think,  that  what  Ruskin  elsewhere 
says  is  true:  the  Letters  of  Fors  Clavigera  are  '^a  mosaic-work,^  in 
which  the  pieces  are  *^  set,  indeed,  in  patches,  but  not  without  design.**^  * 
Still,  of  the  miscellaneous  contents  of  the  book  hitherto  noticed,  it 
may  be  said  that  they  are  not  essential  parts  of  its  design.  The 
omission  of  them,  though  it  would  deprive  the  book  of  variety  and 
charm,  would  leave  the  main  argument  intact.  They  are  episodes, 
illustrations,  and  examples ;  they  are  not  part  of  the  framework. 

(«) 

Separating  the  incidental  and  the  illustrative  elements  from  the 
essentials  of  the  book,  we  may  describe  Fora  Clavigera  as  (a)  a  criti- 
cism of  the  later  decades  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  (&)  as  an 
essay  in  social  reconstruction.  These  two  aspects  of  the  book  are  in 
Ruskin^s  treatment  closely  blended ;   one  can  hardly  say  anywhere  of 

»  Letter  60  (Vol.  XXVIII.  pp.  460,  461). 

'  For  these  subjects^  see  (1)  Letters  34,  35,  43  (below,  pp.  635-643,  647,  662- 
663;  Vol.  XXVm.  p.  123);  (2)  Letters  51,  52,  62,  63,  64  (tWd.,  pp.  276-286, 
304-310,  526-527,  551-555,  684;  (3)  Letters  19,  85,  86  (below,  pp.  324-327; 
VoL  XXIX.  pp.  332-334,  345-349). 

*  Letter  36,  §  2  (below,  p.  669). 
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this  Letter  that  it  deals  with  the  one  subject,  or  of  that  Letter  that 
it  deals  with  the  other.  Bat,  in  order  to  analyse  the  book,  the  two 
aspects  may  conveniently  be  treated  in  separate  order. 

The  criticism  of  the  nineteenth  century  which  runs  through  the 
book  from  its  first  page  to  the  last  is  deeply  coloured  by  the  influence 
of  Carlyle.  Ruskin  in  one  Letter  speaks  of  his  work  in  Fors  Clavigera 
as  being  done  *^with  only  one  man  in  England — ^Thomas  Carlyle — 
to  whom  I  can  look  for  steady  guidance.**^  ^  The  opening  passage  of  the 
book,  in  which,  *^  looking  down  from  Ingleborough,^  Ruskin  describes 
England  as  sunk  in  ^^  misery  and  beggary,^  recalls — and,  I  doubt  not, 
was  meant  to  recall — the  words  with  which  Carlyle,  thirty  years  before, 
opened  his  Past  and  Present: — 

"  The  condition  of  England  is  justly  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  ominous, 
and  withal  one  of  the  strangest  ever  seen  in  this  world.  England  is  full 
of  wealth,  of  multifarious  produce,  supply  for  human  want  in  every  kind ; 
yet  England  is  dying  of  inanition."  ' 

And  there  is  a  letter  of  Carlyle^s,  written  in  1874,  which  in  its 
turn  recalls,  and  sounds  as  a  summary  or  echo  of  much  that  Ruskin 
had  been  writing  in  Fors  Clavigera,  The  letter,  which  is  incidentally 
referred  to  by  one  of  Ruskin^s  correspondents  in  Forsf  appeared  in  the 
J%me8  of  January  28  in  that  year,  and  has  not,  I  think,  hitherto 
be«i  reprinted.  It  was  addressed  to  Sir  Joseph  Whitworth,  in  connexion 
with  some  philanthropic  plans  of  that  captain  of  industry  for  the  benefit 
of  his  workmen : — 

"Would  to  Heaven/'  wrote  Carlyle^  ''all  or  many  of  the  captains  of 
industry  in  England  had  a  soul  in  them  such  as  yours,  and  could  do  as 
you  have  done,  or  could  still  further  co-operate  with  you  in  works  and 
plans  to  like  effect!  The  look  of  England  to  me  is  at  this  moment 
abundantly  ominous,  the  question  of  capital  and  labour  growing  every 
year  more  anarchical,  insoluble  by  the  notions  hitherto  applied  to  it,  pretty 
certain  to  issue  in  Petroleum  one  day,  unless  some  other  gospel  than  that 
of  the  Dismal  Science  come  to  illuminate  it.  Two  things  are  pretty  sure 
to  me.  The  first  is  that  capital  and  labour  never  can  or  will  agree 
together  till  they  both  first  of  all  decide  on  doing  their  work  fidthfully 
throughout,  and  like  men  of  conscience  and  honour,  whose  highest  aim  is 

^  Letter  37  (VoL  XXVni.  p.  22).  So,  in  his  BepoH  of  January  1886  on  the 
St  Georse's  Guild,  Ruskin  speaks  of  his  scheme  as  '^  following  Carlyle's  grander 
exhortataon  in  Past  and  Prefent"  (Vol.  XXX.). 

>  Compare  Rnskin's  Lectures  on  AHy  §  123  (Vol.  XX.  p.  114). 

*  See  Letter  44,  §  16  (Vol.  XXVm.  p.  142). 
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to  behave  l&e  faithful  dtiseiis  of  this  aoivene^  and  obey  the  eternal  com^ 
mandment  of  Almighty  God  who  made  them.  The  leoond  thing  is  that 
a  sadder  object  even  than  that  of  the  eoal  strike,  or  any  conceivable  strike, 
is  the  fact  that,  loosely  speaking,  we  may  say  all  England  has  deeided 
that  the  profitablest  way  is  to  do  its  work  ill,  slimly,  swiftly,  and  menda- 
ciously. What  a  contrast  between  now  and  say  only  one  hundred  yean  ago  1 
At  the  latter  date,  or  still  more  conspicuously  for  ages  before  it,  all  England 
awoke  to  its  work  with  an  invocation  to  the  Eternal  Maker  to  bless  them 
in  their  day's  labour,  and  help  them  to  do  it  well.  Now  all  England, 
shopkeepers,  workmen,  all  manner  of  competing  labourers,  awaken  as  it 
were  with  ati  unspoken  but  heartfelt  prayer  to  Beelzebub,  'Oh  help  us, 
thou  great  Lord  of  shoddy,  adulteration,  and  malfeasance,  to  do  our  work 
with  the  nuuamum  of  slimness,  swiftness,  profit,  and  mendacity,  for  the 
Devil's  sake.     Amen.'" 

Catlyle's  letter  serves  not  inaptly  as  a  tommary  of  those  which 
Rnskin  addressed  ^*To  the  Workmen  and  Labonrers  of  Great  Britain.'" 
The  letter  gives  Ruskin^s  point  of  view,  or  rather  one  of  his  points  of 
view,  for  Ruskin  had  others,  more  suggestive,  as  it  seems  to  me,  than 
those  of  his  master.  Fors  Clavigera  may  thus  be  described,  under  one 
aspect  of  it,  as  a  resumption,  at  the  latter  part  of  the  century,  of 
the  contrast  between  Past  <md  Present  which  Carlyle  had  drawn  three 
decades  before.^  The  background,  against  which  Ruskin  set  his  criti- 
cism, is  the  scheme  of  social  economy,  already  expounded  in  his  earlier 
books,  and  especially  in  Unto  this  Last  and  Munera  Pulveris.  It  is 
unnecessary  here  to  go  in  detail  over  ground  which  has  already  been 
mapped  out  in  the  Introduction  to  those  books,'  where,  moreover, 
frequent  references  to  Fors  are  supplied.  It  will,  however,  be  service- 
able, perhaps,  to  give  here,  as  in  the  case  of  the  miscellaneous  contents 
of  the  book,  a  series  of  references  to  the  principal  places  in  which 
various  of  Ruskin^s  economic  doctrines  are  expounded.  The  present 
pages,  together  with  the  Introduction  to  Vol.  XVII.,  fulfil,  I  hope,  a 
task  which  Ruskin  suggested  to  another  student  of  his  works ;  namely, 
the  compilation  of  ^^a  general  index  of  the  important  topics,  Fors 
being  the  basis,  and  the  other  political  economy  books  collaterally 
given  "^ :  * — 

The  "carnivorous"  assumption:  criticism  of  the  abstraction  of  the  selfish 
motives  as  the  basis  of  the  current  political  economy:  Letters  45,  62,  77, 

»  See  Ruskin'B  own  references  to  the  book  in  Letter  10  (below,  p.  179). 
'  Vol.  XVII.  pp.  IxxxiiL-xcviii. 

*  See,  in  a  later  volume  of  this  edition,  the  letter  to  the  Rev.  J.  P.  Faonthorpe 
of  March  14,  1883. 
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78,  81  (Vol.  XXVIII.  pp.  159,  516;  VoL  XXIX.  pp.  110,  154,  199>  For 
this  ciiticiam  in  Roakia's  other  economie  books,  $eo  Vol.  XVII.  pp. 
ijoadii.,  cm. 

The  defimium  of  wtaUk  and  uUUty :  Letten  4,  37,  44,  10,  7$,  90 
(bdow,  pp.  64^66;  Vol  XXVIII.  pp.  18,  186-128,  713-720;  VoL  XXIX. 
pp.  14-16,  42^-424).  On  these  subjects,  see  Vol.  XVII.  pp.  Ixxzvi., 
Ixxzviii.^  ciy. 

"NaUoJuU  Store"  and  National  Debts:  Letters  1,  7,  22,  58,  67  (below, 
pp.  14,  121,  877;  Vol.  XXVIII.  pp.  428,  639-641).  Compare  Vol.  XVII. 
p.  xe. 

Criiicum  of  the  theory  of  capital  and  interest  (under  the  figure  of  ''the 
poation  of  William"  and  otherwise):  Letters  1,  5,  8,  11,  18,  32  (below, 
pp.  24-26,  90,  136,  187-190,  316-319,  600). 

Criticism  of  ike  theory  of  rent :  Letters  2,  43,  44,  78  (below,  p.  80 ; 
VoL  XXVIII.  pp.  108,  135-137;  Vol.  XXIX.  p.  136). 

Criticism  of  ike  theory  tkat  **a  demand  for  commodities  is  not  a  demand 
for  tabota^":  Letter  2  (below,  pp.  31--34).  On  this  sabjaet,  compare 
VoL  XVII.  p.  xcvii. 

ne  theory  of  frqfit  in  exchange;  ike  ''heresy  of  ike  tables":  Letters  45, 
82  (VoL  XXVIIL  pp.  159-160 ;  Vol.  XXIX.  p.  225  ».).  Compare  Vol.  XVII. 
p.  xevii.  (8> 

The  theory  of  exchange-value ;  ike  "Jvdasian  keresy"  i  Letters  45,  70,  82 
(V^ol.  XXVIIL  pp.  160,  717;  VoL  XXIX.  p.  225  «.).  Compare  VoL  XVIL 
p.  IxxxiT.  (2). 

Jlfom;^  and  currency:  Letters  44,  58,  Appendix  11  (Vol.  XXVIIL 
pp.  134-135  «.,  429-430;  VoL  XXIX.  pp.  55S''55%).  On  these  subjects, 
tee  VoL  XVIL  pp.  xc-xcii. 

Demmciation  of  all  interest  as  *' usury":  Letters  21,  43,  44,  46,  53,  60, 
66,  67,  68,  80,  81  (below,  pp.  363-366;  VoL  XXVIIL  pp.  121-122, 
139,  187,  335-338,  468-469,  624,  669-674;  VoL  XXIX.  pp.  179,  184-187, 
19^200). 

The  last  heading  in  the  list  covers,  as  will  be  seen,  a  great  many 
passages  in  Fore.  It  marks  a  development  of  Ruskin^s  views  on  the 
subject,  which  may  partly  be  traced  in  Fors  itself.  In  Mmiera  Pulveris 
he  defined  ^^  usury  ^  as  '*  taking  an  exorbitant  sum  for  the  use  of  any- 
thing.*^ Gradually,  however,  he  was  brought  by  his  correspondent, 
Mr.  Sillar,  to  accept  the  view  that  the  taking  of  interest  of  any 
amount  whatever  should  be  denounced  as  usury.^  He  seems  to  have 
leached  this  conclusion  with  difficulty,  and  for  a  time  was  unwilling  to 

>  See  VoL  XVn.  p.  220  and  n. 
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press  it  with  any  great  persistenoe.^  But  it  more  and  more  took  hold 
of  him,  and  in  tiie  later  Letters  he  is  in  full  tilt  against  the  *'  usurers.*^ 
He  carried  on  the  crusade  in  some  separate  Papers,  which  will  be 
found  in  a  later  volume. 

These  economic  and  political  criticisms  are,  it  will  have  been  noticed, 
scattered  up  and  down  the  book.  The  Letters  begin  with  some  sort 
of  continuous  discussion  of  such  problems,  but  the  thread  is  soon 
broken,  and  the  Letters  become  a  casual  criticism  of  the  events  of  the 
time,  in  the  course  of  which  certain  general  propositions  are  suggested. 
To  attempt  in  any  abstract  and  concise  form  to  summarise  these  main 
contents  of  the  book  would  be  idle.  Ruskin  himself  began  the  task 
more  than  once,  but  abandoned  it.  He  did,  however,  give  several 
summaries  of  his  main  argument  or  principal  contentions,  and  it  may 
be  useful  to  bring  these  sununaries  together. 

The  first  summary  is  in  Letter  2Si,  where  Ruskin  states  Eight  Pro- 
positions as  containing  the  gist  of  the  earlier  Letters;  which  pro- 
positions, summed  yet  more  briefly,  come  to  these — ^that  the  alleged 
prosperity  of  the  country  is  non-existent;  that  it  is  time  to  begin 
accumulating  a  true  National  Store ;  that  redemption  fix>m  distress  does 
not  depend  on  Governments  or  Parliaments ;  that  landlords  should  not 
be  forcibly  dispossessed,  but  that  workmen  should  become  landlords 
themselves  and  also  capitalists ;  and  that  agricultural  and  technical 
schools  should  be  established. 

The  next  summary  is  in  Letter  48,  and  is  on  a  different  plan. 
It  is  an  account  of  the  contents  of  the  Letters  as  they  stand,  and  it 
has  been  used  in  the  abstracts  now  added  at  the  beginning  of  Letters : 
but  Ruskin  proceeded  no  further  than  Letter  7 ;  the  abstract,  he  said, 
began  itself  to  need  further  abstraction  (Vol.  XXVIH.  p.  110).  To 
what  Ruskin  thus  did  in  Letter  48,  the  following  notes  of  his  may 
be  added: — 

''The  three  numbers^  5th,  7th,  and  9th,  are  the  three  explaining 
the  laws  of  Hope,  Charity,  and  Faith,  or  Hope,  Love,  and  Admira- 
tion. The  intermediate  6th  is  the  exponent  of  Envy.  The  8th  is 
only  the  development  of  the  5th,  showing  the  ground  of  our  practical 
Hope.  The  9th,  of  Faith,  is  summed  in  the  words,  'They  will  know 
what  it  is  to  sec  the  sky'  (c/.  1«,  §  7). 

"Then  the  10th  and  11th  are  exponents  of  Injustice  and  Justice. 
The  extreme  of  Injustice,  passively  sheathed  sword  in  Park  with  a 

1  See,  for  instance,  below,  p.  363;  and  Vol.  XXVUI.  p.  121. 
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hook  lor  cdleetiiig  lent-^hii  evUe  tomod  into  *  nflwoj  toBxiol  {ef. 

9,  §§  S,  1«). 

'*  Letter  XI.  Jnstioe-— the  great  exponent  of  peasant  predneer  and 
polite  snooth-tongaed  pilferer — my  limited  and  salutaiy  portion  of 
pease  (§  21).  The  Eleventh  hai  the  main  inquiry  why  we  fine 
people  are  to  be  fine,  and  labourers  eoarse,  and  the  main  challenge 
to  Fawoett  on  his  profits  of  idleness — followed  out  in  18,  §  15/'^ 

The  next  summary  is  in  Letter  67,  where  Ruskin  states  sixteen 
aphorisms  as  containing  **  the  gist  of  the  book.^  These  may  in  turn 
be  summarised: — 

(I)  Forms  of  Goremment  less  important  than  the  reality  of  the 
goremors  and  obedienee  of  the  govemedL 

(52)  The  duties  of  GoTomment  are  to  provide  (a)  food,  fuel,  and  clothiss; 
and  (h)  edueation. 

(8)  Food,  fhely  and  clothes  can  only  be  got  out  of  the  ground  or  sea ; 
every  man  must  work  for  his  living,  or  render  equivalent  benefit  to  life. 

(4)  The  mercmanf  professions  of  preaohin^  lawgiving,  and  fighting  to 
be  abolished. 

(5)  Scholars,  painters,  and  musicians  to  be  maintained  in  limited 
nnmbers. 

(6)  Labour  to  be  organised  by  the  State;  and  most  attention  to  be 
paid  to  the  wants  of  the  most  necessitous. 

(7)  The  State  to  provide  the  raw  materials  of  labour. 

(8)  Food  not  to  be  imported  in  exchange  for  useless  articles ;  the  popu- 
lation which  cannot  be  fed  on  the  home-grown  food  to  emigrate  to 
colonies. 

(9)  All  classes  of  the  nation  to  work  with  their  hands  for  their  bread. 

(10)  Machinery  driven  by  steam  to  be  prohibited,  except  in  some  special 
eases. 

(II)  The  speedy  abolition  of  all  abolishable  fiHh,  the  first  proeess  of 
edneation. 

(18)  Edttcatiaa  to  be  primarily  mond. 

(13)  Moral  Ediioation  begkis  with  making  a  creature  elean  and  obedient ; 

(14)  And  is  summed  when  the  ereature  has  been  made  to  do  useful 
wosk  with  delight  and  thoroughly. 

(15)  Intellectual  Education  oonsists  in  giving  the  creature  the  faculties 
of  admiration,  hope,  and  love. 

(16)  The  sum  of  intellectiial  education  is  the  separation  of  what  is 
inhuman  in  religious  fidth  from  what  fo  human  and  eternally  true. 

>  This  eleventh  Lettdr  is  said  elsewhere  to  contain  ''the  most  pregnant  pages 
fai  the  entire  series"  (Vol.  XXVIU.  p.  844  n,). 
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In  Letter  81,  again,  he  sammarises  his  message,  as  is  noticed  below 
(p.  Ixxxii.  n.).  Yet  another  summary  is  given  by  Ruskin  in  Letter  84. 
'rhe  ^^  entire  assertion  made  in  jPorf^  is,  he  says,  that  the  evils  of 
the  day  arise  from  "the  pillage  of  the  labourer  by  the  idler'*;  by 
the  landlords,  by  the  soldiers,  lawyers,  and  priests.  To  this  brief 
abstract  of  the  evil  a  summary  may  be  added  from  Sesame  cmd  Lilies 
of  Ruskin's  words  of  practical  advice.  In  the  Prefisu^  of  1871  to  that 
book  he  refers  to  certain  passages  in  it  as  containing  "the  best  ex- 
pression I  have  yet  been  able  to  put  in  words  of  what,  so  far  as  is 
within  my  power,  I  mean  henceforward  both  to  do  myself,  and  to 
plead  with  all  over  whom  I  have  any  influence,  to  do  also  according 
to  their  means:  the  letters  begun  on  the  first  day  of  this  year,  to 
the  workmen  of  England,  having  the  object  of  originating,  if  possible, 
this  movement  among  them,  in  true  alliance  with  whatever  trust- 
worthy element  of  help  they  can  find  in  the  higher  classes.**^  The 
paragraphs  in  Sesame  to  which  Ruskin  here  refers  enjoins  his  readers 
to  do  all  the  wholesome  work  they  can,  and  to  spend  all  they  can 
spare  on  doing  all  the  good  they  can.  What  is  certainly  good  is  to 
feed  people,  to  dress  people,  to  lodge  people,  and,  finally,  to  "please 
people,  with  arts,  or  sciences,  or  any  other  subject  of  thought.*"  In- 
terpret these  injunctions  widely,  and  you  have  in  them  a  summary  of 
the  message  delivered  in  Fors  Clavigera. 

These,  then,  are  the  main  propositions  of  the  book;  this  is  the 
body  of  doctrine  which  serves  as  the  background  for  Ruskin's  criticism 
I  of  the  nineteenth  century.  But  it  is  only  a  background.  He  pro- 
ceeds not  from  generals  to  particulars,  but  from  particulars  to  generals. 
The  form  of  Letters  into  which  he  cast  the  book  permitted  him  to 
deal  with  passing  events,  drawing  or  suggesting  their  moral,  instead 
of  dealing  with  abstract  principles.  He  notes  any  incident,  policy,  or 
opinion  of  the  day,  as  he  found  it  in  the  papers  or  encountered  it  in 
his  own  experience,  and  relates  it  to  some  of  his  doctrines,  or  con- 
trasts it  with  some  past  event  or  some  better  opinion.  In  one  place 
he  states,  greatiy  daring,  that  he  "never  reads  newspapers.*'^  He 
picked  and  chose,  no  doubt;  and  one  can  believe  that  he  never  read 
the  whole  of  a  Parliamentary  debate.     But  he  was  a  persistent  reader 

^  Vol.  XVni.  p.  34.     For  the  other  reference,  see  ^d.,  pp.  181-187. 

'  Letter  89,  §  6  (Vol.  XXIX.  p.  403).  Ruakin's  playfiil  remarks  were  some- 
times taken  with  strange  literalness.  In  Grant-DufTs  Notet  frwn  a  Diary,  1886- 
1888  (yol.  i.  p.  80)  a  stonr  is  told^  on  the  authority  of  Sir  George  Trevelyan,  that 
being  met  by  a  friend  with  the  remark  '' Plevna  has  Miea"  Raskin  said^  '^Plevna? 
I  never  heard  of  it.  I  know  of  nothing  Liter  than  the  fourteenth  century."  Sir 
George,  who  knew  Raskin,  would  of  course  have  understood  his  quizzing  way ;  but  tiie 
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of  the  newspapers;  he  sometiines  ruled  off  parallel  columns  to  point 
a  contrast ;  ^  and  he  collected  a  great  number  of  cuttings  from  them — 
not  always  (unhappily  for  his  editors  1)  recording  their  source  correctly, 
if  at  all.  The  point  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  remarks  in  For% 
Clavigera  must  in  large  measure  be  lost  upon  a  reader  who  does  not 
recall  the  events  of  the  day  to  which  they  refer;  and  as  political 
memories  are  proverbially  short,  and  as  moreover  many  of  Ruskin''s 
allusions  are  in  themselves  somewhat  obscure,  explanatory  notes  and 
references  have  been  supplied  in  this  edition. 

The  general  trend  of  events  during  the  decade  of  Fors  should  also 
be  borne  in  mind.  The  Letters  began  during  the  Franco-Prussian  war. 
Before  the  second  of  them  was  issued,  Paris  had  capitulated  (January  30, 
1871).  The  siege  of  Paris  had  brought  misery  and  starvation  in  its 
train,  and  Ruskin  was  a  member  of  the  Mansion  House  Committee 
for  its  reliel  The  conclusion  of  peace  between  France  and  Germany 
was  followed  by  the  revolt  of  the  Commune,  and  the  second  siege  of 
Paris,  by  the  Versailles  troops,  was  in  progress  (March  18-May  21) 
while  Ruskin  was  writing  his  Fourth,  Fifth,  and  Sixth  Letters.  Atten- 
tion has  been  called  in  an  earlier  Introduction  to  Ruskin^s  French 
sympathies,^  and  to  the  mark  which  the  war  made  on  other  of  his 
books.  In  the  case  of  Fors  Clavigera  the  earlier  Letters  are  fiill  of 
allusions  to  it,  and  the  pity  and  terror  of  those  cruel  months  often 
recur  to  his  mind  at  later  times.*  These  events  had  a  potent  influence 
alike  in  healing  his  anger  and  quickening  his  compassion.  They  also, 
as  he  tells  us,  ^^  broke  up  what  little  consistency  of  plan  he  had 
formed.^* 

The  Franco-German  war,  with  the  destruction  of  property  which 
it  caused,  gave  a  great  impetus  to  British  trade.  These  were  years  in 
which  the  revenue  went  up  ^'by  leaps  and  bounds,^  and  politicians 
waxed  enthusiastic  over  the  ^'unexampled  prosperity  of  the  country.^' 
They  were  years  also  of  a  large  Liberal  majority  in  the  House  of 
Commons  and  of  a  Government  full  of  reforming  zeal.  The  reforms 
of  Mr.  Gladstone's  first  Administration,  however  salutary  and  needful 

diarist  cites  the  tmle  as  an  instance  of  Raskin's  aloofness.  Ruskin  followed  the 
Eastern  crisis  closely  (see  next  page).  There  is  a  similar  story  to  the  effect  that 
Ritskin^  being  accosted  hy  somehody  with  a  remark  upon  Gordon  and  the  Soudan, 
replic»d,  "  Who  is  the  Soudan?"  As  a  matter  of  fiict  Ruskin  was  deeply  inte- 
rested in  General  Gordon,  and  had  called  attention,  in  a  letter  to  the  public  press, 
to  some  opinions  of  M.  de  Lesseps  on  the  Soudan. 
1  See  below,  pp.  192-ld3. 

*  Vol.  XVni.  pp.  xxii.-xxiii.  

*  See,  for  instance,  below,  p.  41 ;  Vol.  XXVUL  p.  69 ;  and  Vol.  XXIX.  p.  187. 

*  Letter  22,   §  17  (below,  p.   382).     Compare  Letter  43,  §  2  (Vol.   XXVUI. 

^  109). 
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they  may  have  been,  were  for  the  most  part  political,  rather  than 
social.  The  sphere  of  Govemment  ^interference^  was  as  yet  restricted 
in  social  matters,  and  a  powerful  member  of  the  Administration,  Mr. 
Bright,  was  a  representative  of  the  Manchester  school  of  ^  laissez-fisire.^ 
The  Education  Act  of  1870  is  an  exception;  but  its  administratioii 
was  still  in  the  somewhat  mechanical  stage,  stereotyped  in  Mr.  Lowe^ 
<*  Revised  Code  of  1861,""  which  fixed  the  grants  on  a  qrstem  of  **  pay- 
ment by  results^;  that  is,  the  State  grant  was  determined  by  die 
results  in  the  case  of  each  individual  child  of  an  examination  in  read- 
ing, writing,  and  arithmetic.  This  S3r8tem  remained  in  force,  with 
some  modifications,  until  the  Royal  Commission  of  1887  condemned  it 
as  ^'causing  greater  evils  than  it  was  intended  to  cnre.^ 

The  play  of  parties  and  changes  of  govemment  were  not  in  the 
order  of  things  which  interested  Ruskin,  and  one  might  read  a  good 
many  numbers  of  Fon  Clavigera  without  being  made  aware  that  Mr. 
Dismeli  had  succeeded  Mr.  Gladstone  in  1874.  Ruskin  dealt  with 
systems  and  ideas  which  were  common  to  Ministers  of  both  parties. 
A  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer's  standards  of  prosperity  were  subject 
equally  to  his  criticism,  whether  the  holder  of  the  office  was  Mr. 
Lowe  or  Sir  Stafibrd  Nortiioote.  But  the  chief  characteristic  of  the 
Beaconsfield  Administration — ^namely  (in  the  phrase  of  the  timeX  its 
*^  spirited  foreign  policy '' — ^left  its  mark,  in  due  turn,  on  Ruskin^ 
book.i 

During  the  years  alike  of  spirited  foreign  policy  by  the  Con- 
servatives, and  of  domestic  reform  by  their  opponents,  Ruskin  was 
alive,  more  keenly  and  quickly  than  many  professional  politicians,  to 
the  real  tendencies  of  the  time.  He  warned  them  that  an  era  of 
more  imperious  democracy  was  at  hand.'  He  foretold  the  pressure 
that  wodd  compel  radicid  alterations  in  the  Land  Laws.'  He  was 
insistent  upon  the  Housing  Question.^  By  a  curious  intuition  he 
seems  to  have  foreseen  the  Chinese  Labour  Question'  which  played  so 
large  a  part  in  the  General  Election  of  1906  and  is  at  this  moment 
(January  1907)  agitating  South  Africa.  The  feature  of  the  Election 
of  190fi  which  attracted  most  attention,  and  which  seems  likely  to 
have  the  most  marked  effect  upon  the  course  of  British  legislation, 
was   the   accession    of   strength   gained    by    the    Labour    Party.     An 

^  See,  for  instonce.  Vol.  XXIX.  pp.  61,  375. 
>  See  Letter  83,  §  1  (Vol.  XXIX.  pp.  257-268). 

•  Ibid.,  p.  273. 

«  See  Letter  93,  S  4  (Vol.  XXIX.  p.  469). 

*  Letter  44,  §  9  n.  (Vol.  XXVm.  p.  133). 
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inquisitiTe  journalist  issued  a  circular  to  the  Labour  members^  invit- 
ing  them  to  state  the  books  which  had  most  influenced  them.^  Tht 
author  whose  name  figured  more  frequently  than  any  other  in  the 
lists  was  Ruskin,  though,  where  a  particular  book  is  mentioned,  it  is 
Unio  ihia  Lauiy  and  not  Fen  Ckmgera.  "I  write  to  the  labourers  of 
England,"*  he  said  in  Fars;  '<but  not  of  England  in  1870-187S.''>  Let 
as  hope  that  these  readers  of  his,  now  so  influential  in  the  State^ 
have  assimilated  the  whole  of  his  teaching.  Let  us  hope  that  they 
axe  indeed  the  elect  readers  of  the  time  for  which  he  wrote,  ^^when 
we  shall  have  men  resolute  to  do  good  work,  and  capable  of  reading 
and  thinking  while  they  rest;  who  will  not  expect  to  build  like  Athe- 
nians without  knowing  anything  about  the  first  king  q{  Athens,  nor 
like  Christians  without  knowing  anything  about  Christ :  then  they  will 
find  my  letters  useful,  and  read  them.^ 

To  the  foregoing  retrospect  of  affisdrs  in  the  State  during  the  years 
of  Fan  Ckmgera^  a  few  words  must  be  added  about  afiairs  in  the 
Church.  The  most  concise  way  of  doing  this  is  to  take  note  of 
the  titles  to  the  chapters,  dealing  with  this  period,  in  the  L\fe  qf 
JrchbiOop  Tait.  They  are  ''The  Athanasian  Creed,""  ''The  Priest  in 
Absolution,""  "The  Public  Worship  Keguktion  Act,""  "Ritual  Di»- 
putes,"^  "The  Burials  Controversy,""  "Ritualism  and  Ecclesiastical 
Courts.""  There  are  specific  allusions  to  some  of  these  matters  in  the 
book;'  and  the  absorption  of  so  much  of  the  energy  of  the  Church 
in  controversies  which  to  Ruskin  were  fruitless  and  unworthy,  ex- 
plains the  vials  of  wrath  which  he  poured  out  upon  the  Bishops  in 
many  a  page. 

Such  are  the  main  currents  in  Church  and  State  during  the  publica- 
tion of  Fon  Chmgera  which  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  in  readii^ 
tiie  book,  because  they  colour  Ruskin"s  reflections.  But  his  criticism 
of  the  time  has  a  scope  at  once  wider  and  narrower — ^wider  in  its 
general  scope,  ranging  over  the  whole  field  of  national  thought  and 
conduct;  narrower  in  its  particular  allusions,  which  are  often  to  trivial, 
though  it  may  be  significant,  doings  and  sayings  of  the  moment.  He 
sees  one  morning  the  completion  of  the  British  Indian  Submarine  cable 
hailed  as  a  triumph  of  progress ;  but  what,  he  wants  to  know,  are  the 
messages  it  conveys?^    He  finds  his  morning  newspaper  dilating  upon 

1  See  ''The  Labour  Party  and  the  Books  that  Helped  to  Make  It/'  in  the  B&bimB 
^  Beviewt,  Jmis  1906L 

*  Letter  36,  S  2  (below,  p.  gg9). 

*  See,  for  Instance,  VoL  aXJX,  pp.  94,  403. 
«  Letter  5,  S  8  (below,  p.  85). 
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railroad  enterprise;  but  is  it  any  real  advantage,  he  asks,  that  ''every 
fool  in  Buxton  can  be  at  Bakewell  in  half-an-hour,  and  every  fool  in 
Bakewell  at  Buxton  ?  ^  ^  He  is  especially  fond  of  taking  hold  of  some 
evidence  of  unexampled  prosperity,  as  it  is  estimated  by  Chancellors  of 
the  Exchequer,  and  contrasting  it  with  pictures  of  domestic  life  as  they 
are  drawn  in  the  courts  of  police-magistrates  and  coroners.*  So,  again, 
he  will  take  some  incident  of  travel  which  gives  him  a  good  instance 
of  vacuity  or  vulgarity,'  and  contrast  it  with  times  of  fuller  life  or 
persons  of  better  sensibility.  Or,  once  more,  he  fastens  on  some  act 
or  word  of  impiety  to  the  good  and  beautiful,^  and  compares  it  with 
some  gracious  act  or  fine  thought  in  the  past.  These  are  contrasts 
drawn  somewhat  in  the  style  of  his  pictorial  representation  of  Charles 
Eeene^s  ''Self-made  man^  side  by  side  with  a  Ghreek  Apollo.^  Leslie 
Stephen  has  remarks  in  this  connexion  which  seem  to  me  just.  Ruskin^s 
criticisms  will  often  strike  the  reader  as  undeserved  or  overdrawn.  He 
practises  "  the  art  of  saying  stinging  things,  of  which  the  essence  is  to 
make  particular  charges  which  we  feel  to  be  true,  whilst  we  are  con- 
vinced that  the  tacit  generalisation  is  unfair.""^  His  cases  are  not  always, 
perhaps  even  not  often,  fair;  but  then,  as  Stephen  adds  in  another 
essay,  though  his  attacks  on  modem  society  might  be  caricatures,  yet 
"clearly  there  were  ugly  things  to  caricature.  Whether  he  bewailed 
the  invasion  of  country  solitudes  by  railways  and  the  invasion  of 
suburban  villas,  or  the  mean  and  narrow  life  of  the  dwellers  in  villas, 
or  went  further  and  produced  hideous  stories  of  gross  brutality  in 
the  slums  of  London  or  Manchester,  he  had  an  unpleasant  plausi- 
bility. If  you  tried  to  reply  that  such  things  were  not  imprecedented, 
you  felt  that  the  line  of  defence  was  rather  mean,  and  that  even  if 
Ruskin  was  over-angry,  you  had  no  business  to  be  too  cool.  When 
I  read  Fors  I  used  always  to  fancy  that  I  could  confute  him,  and 
yet  to  feel  uncomfortable  that  he  might  be  essentially  in  the  right. 
The  evils  which  had  stung  so  fine  a  nature  to  such  wrath  must  at 
least  be  grievous.""' 

"  I  hold  myself,  and  this  book  of  mine,^  says  Ruskin,  "  for  nothing 
better  than  Morning,  Noon,  and  Evening  Advertisers  of  what  things 

>  Below,  p.  86. 

*  See,  for  instance,  below,  pp.  42^  431,  432,  667. 

*  See,  for  instance,  below,  pp.  161,  183,  345 ;  Vol.  XXVIII.  pp.  39,  83,  300, 
690. 

^  See,  for  instance,  below,  pp.  348,  349 ;  and  Vol.  XXYUI.  pp.  92  seq, 
»  See  Plate  IX.  in  Vol.  XX.  (p.  294). 

*  ''Mr.  Ruskin's  Recent  Writings,"  in  Fra9ei'9  Magaxtne,  Jane  1874,  vol  9 
(new  series),  p.  696. 

7  ''John  Raskin,"  in  the  National  Review,  April  1900,  p.  249. 
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appear  verily  noteworthy  in  the  midst  of  us/*^  Noteworthy  occaaionally 
for  pndse — as,  for  instance,  a  speech  at  the  Manchester  Chamber  of 
CcNEnmerce  on  *^the  immorality  of  cheapness^  and  Samuel  Plimsoirs 
protest  against  oye]>laden  ships  ^ — but  more  often  for  blame.  He  takes 
hold  of  the  speeches  of  prominent  politicians— -of  Mr.  Lowers  on  the 
paltriness  of  the  battle  of  Marathon,  or  of  Mr.  Bright  on  adultera- 
tion, or  Sir  Mountstuart  Grant-Duff  on  foreign  policy,  or  of  Sir  Charles 
Adderley  on  the  colonies,^  and  finds  texts  in  them  for  attacks  on  the 
Yolgarity,  narrowness,  or  selfishness  of  a  materialistic  and  money-grub- 
bing age.  Or,  again,  he  fastens  upon  circulars,  prospectuses,  and  news* 
paper  articles,  and  exposes  them  as  types  of  the  stupidities  of  the  age, 
for  '',it  seems  to  be  the  appointed  function  of  the  nineteenth  century  to 
exhibit  in  all  things  the  elect  pattern  of  perfect  Folly.'*' ^  This  is  one 
of  the  senses  of  his  ^*  Nail-bearing  ^ /br«.  Thus  a  statement,  in  some 
circalar  or  other,  that  over-production  is  the  cause  of  distress  is  nailed 
down  as  ^^  the  negative  acme  of  mortal  stupidity.^  ^  The  process  of  nail- 
ing down  is  often  done  with  pitiless  satire  and  unrestrained  vehemence. 
*^  I  perceive,^  he  says,  '*  that  I  live  in  the  midst  of  a  nation  of  thieves 
smd  murderers;  that  everybody  around  me  is  trying  to  rob  every  one 
else,  and  that  not  bravely  and  strongly,  but  in  the  most  cowardly 
and  loathsome  way  of  lying  trade;  that  ^Englishman'*  is  now  merely 
another  word  for  blackleg  and  swindler;  and  English  honour  and 
courtesy,  changed  to  the  sneaking  and  the  smiles  of  a  whipped  pedlar, 
an  inarticulate  Autolycus,  with  a  steam  hurdy-gurdy  instead  of  a 
Toice.^^  He  proposes  to  prosecute  a  search  for  ^^men  of  truth, 
hating  covetousness^ — ^^^  natm'ally,  in  a  Christian  country,  it  will 
be  difficult  enough.*^^  Speaking  of  foreign  wars  and  domestic  misery 
and  sport,  he  puts  it  to  us  ^'whether  it  would  not  be  more  kind, 
and  less  expensive,  to  make  the  machinery  a  little  smaller,  by  taking 
our  sport  in  shooting  babies  instead  of  rabbits.^  ^  When  most  violent, 
he  declares  himself  to  be  most  restrained.^ 

Thus,  then,  Fors  Clavigera  is  a  book  of  prophecy  in  which  a  seer 
lashes  the  faults  and  follies  of  the  age.  Ruskin  brought  to  this  part 
of  his  work  every  resource  of  his  literary  art.     In  substance  it  is,  as 

•  Letter  61,  f  18  (Vol.  XXV  111.  p.  504). 

•  VoL  XXVm.  pp.  270,  3M,  402. 

•  Below,  pp.  102,  244,  627 ;  Vol.  XXVin.  p.  16. 
^  See,  for  isstance,  below,  pp.  75>  235. 

^  Below,  p.  81. 

•  Letter  68,  §  9  (Vol.  XXVm.  p.  426). 
7  Letter  62,  §  6  (ibid.,  p.  516). 

s  Letter  24,  §  24,  below,  p.  436). 

•  See  VoL  XXIX.  pp.  197-108. 
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Mr.  Hanrbon  says,  ^a  satire  on  oar  nces,  ignorances,  aad  TulgaritieB. 
In  f(H*ni  it  is  a  eombinatioxi  of  badinage,  railkry,  irony,  and  invective.'"  ^ 
What  Mr.  Harrison  calls  ^a  fantastic  waggery  in  the  phrasing  ^^  is  not 
less  conspicuous  than  the  fierceness  of  its  invective;  and  the  two  literary 
fbrms  were  expressions  of  a  common  purpose.  He  wears  sometimes, 
he  says,  **the  Harlequin''s  mask,^*  but  only  to  veil  the  grim  intennty 
of  his  meaning.  His  tone  is  sometimes  playful,  but  the  play  is  st^m 
— as  stem,  he  says,  as  Morgiana's  dance,  in  the  Arabian  Nights^  around 
the  robber  chief,  whom  she  amuses  in  order  to  conceal  her  poniard* 
Ruskin  writes  sometimes  as  if  in  jest,  but  **  the  apparent  jest  arises 
only  from  the  frank  opposition  of  his  statements  to  ordinary  impressions 
amd  ordinary  practice.'*' > 

In  two  respects,  however,  Fors  Clavigera  is  unlike  other  satires  of 
the  kind,  and  these  are  the  respects  which  give  to  the  book  its  disr 
tinctively  Roskinian  character.  The  first  is  its  combination  of  tendef* 
ness  with  irony.  Ruskin's  ^^  fiercest  imprecations  die  away,^  as  Mr, 
Harrison  has  fioely  said,  ^  into  words  as  tender  as  those  of  Jesus  wheii 
He  wept  at  the  sight  of  Jerusalem.^  The  mingled  strain  of  impreca- 
tion and  compassion,  of  fierce  invective  and  gentle  grace,  recalls  the 
description  which  Ruskin  gives  of  himself  as  sympathising  at  onee» 
^in  his  enforced  and  accidental  temper,^  with  Swift,  and  ^^in  hia 
constant  natural  temper,^  with  Marmontel.^  And  with  the  tender- 
ness was  onited  in  Ruskin^s  work  an  element  of  active  pity,  of  hope^ 
ftilness,  of  constructive  suggestion.  Ruskin  in  very  truth,  as  he  onoci 
wrote  to  his  father,  was  no  misanthrope.'  Through  all  his  railiiig 
accusations  he  had  still,  as  Leslie  Stephen  noted,  ^^a  power  of  con- 
ceiving Utopia  which  Swift  would  have  considered  worthy  of  the 
philosophers  of  Laputa.^^  The  author  of  For&  and  the  Master  of 
St.  George's  Guild  might  have  said  with  William  Blake:— 

''I  will  not  cease  from  mental  fight, 

Nor  shall  my  sword  sleep  in  my  hand. 
Till  we  have  built  Jerusalem 

In  England's  green  and  pleasant  land." 

The  ground  of  modem  England  reeked,  for  him,  with  a  multitude  of 
murdered   men;   its  sacred  places  were  defiled;   and  the  tide  before 

^  John  BuMn,  in  the  ''BngtiBh  Men  of  Letters"  Stfies,  p.  185. 
»  Letter  62,  f  4  (Vol.  XX  VIIL  pp.  513-514).    . 

•  VoL  XXVnL  pp.  512,  650;  Vol.  XXIX.  p.  W. 

*  Preface  of  1871  to  Setame  and  LUie9,  VoL  XVIIL  p.  48. 
<  See  the  letter  iu  VoL  XVIL  p.  xL 

'  Froier^s  Magaxine,  June  1874,  N.8.,  voL  9,  p.  691. 
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im  door  was  full  of  floating  corpies.^  Yet  he  looked  eTer  backvard 
and  forward — ^backward  in  iaiagination  to  ^*a  land  of  fruitful  vale* 
and  pastoral  mountaina ;  and  a  heaven  of  pleaaant  sunshine  and  kindly 
rain;  and  a  race  of  pure  heart,  iron  siaew,  sfJendid  fame,  and  con- 
stant fiuth;^*  forward,  in  hope  and  help,  to  golden  dajs  yet  to 
letom*  ^Over  those  fields  of  ours  the  winds  of  Heaven  shall  be  pure; 
and,  upon  tbsm,  the  work  of  men  shall  be  done  in  honour  and  truth.^* 
For — and  these  are  the  last  words  of  Ruskin^s  book — ^'^the  story  of 
Eoay  Vale  is  not  ended — surely  out  of  its  silence  the  mountains  and 
the  hilb  shall  break  forth  into  singing,  and  round  it  the  desert  ro- 
joioe,  and  hloBsom  as  the  rose!^ 


(8) 

Tlie  constructive  side  of  Ruskin^s  criticism  as  developed  in.  Fors 
Cbmgera  took  two  forms.  One  was  the  foundation  of  his  Guild  of 
St  Greoige;  the  other  waa  the  explanation  of  a  system  of  education, 
which  in  its  turn  was  illustrated  by  various  practical  efforts  an4 
experiments. 

The  8ub|ect  of  the  actual  experiments  made  by  Ruskin  is  reserved 
fbr  the  Introduction  to  a  later  Volume  (XXX.),  in  which  the  various 
(Srculars,  Reports,  Accounts,  and  Catakgueg  relating  to  the  Guild  and 
its  Museum  are  collected.  This  practical  work  of  the  Guild,  except 
in  the  case  of  the  Museum,  amounted  to  no  great  things;  but  it  is 
necessary  to  remember,  in  reading  Fors  Claviggra  and  the  subsequent 
history  of  the  Guild,  certain  limitations  and  distinctions*  Ruskin  was 
neither  so  unpractical  nor  so  visionary  as  people  have  sometimes  sup- 
posed; he  had  a  clear  distinction  in  his  mind  between  what  was  im- 
mediately practicable  or  desirable^  and  what  was  ideally  best,  although 
he  did  not  always  choose  to  label  his  pages  as  belonging  to  the  one 
er  the  other  order  of  ideas.  A  careful  reader  will  easily  distinguish 
between  the  aukhor^s  wider  appeal  and  ^^the  narrow  action  of  St» 
Geoige^s  Guild  for  the  present  help  of  our  British  peasantry.'"^  And> 
again,  with  r^;ard  to  what  was  immediately  practicable,  he  did  not 
profess  to  be  a  political  leader,  setting  out  to  found  a  colony  or  an 

1  Letter  8  (bslow^  p.  133) ;  Letter  72  (Vol  XXVIIL  p.  757). 

•  Letter  45,  j  11  (Vol  XXVm.  p.  153). 

•  VoL  XXVIIL  p.  427. 

«  Letter  85^  §  2  (Vol  XXIX.  p.  316). 
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ideal  community.^  He  hoped  at  the  start  that  such  leaders  would 
arise  at  his  call.  When  they  failed  him,  he  resolved,  on  some  small 
scale  to  make  a  beginning  and  give  an  example  of  his  own.  But,  all 
along,  he  was  far  more  intent  on  laying  down  principles,  than  on 
carrying  them  out  in  detail;  and  when  he  writes  of  ideal  conditions, 
as  tiiey  figured  themselves  to  his  imagination,  he  was  often  amusing 
himself  with  Utopian  dreams  (as,  for  instance,  in  his  proposals  for  a 
separate  coinage)  rather  than  drawing  up  codes  for  actual  practioe. 
He  was  legislating  for  his  *' island  of  Bamtaria,^  as  he  calls  it  else- 
whei'e,'  rather  than  for  the  actual  estates  of  St.  Greorge^s  Guild. 

The  general  principles  which  he  laid  down  are  dear  enough*  The 
only  sound  condition  of  society  was,  he  held,  one  in  which  every  man 
worked  for  his  living;  and  of  all  forms  of  work,  the  healthiest  and 
most  certainly  useful  was  work  upon  the  land.  This  was  ^^the  main 
message  of  St.  George.'"*  So  far,  therefore,  as  St.  George^s  Guild 
became  operative  at  all,  it  was  to  be  a  land-owning  company.  The 
members  of  the  company  were  to  pursue  their  own  avocations,  banded 
together  only  by  loyalty  to  the  terms  of  St.  George's  vow.  The 
labourers  employed  on  the  land  of  the  Guild  were  to  have  fixed 
rents  and  decent  conditions  of  life.  The  Guild  was  also  to  show,  by 
schools  and  Museums,  what  should  be  done  for  the  education  of  the 
labourer,  whether  in  town  or  country.  **To  divert  a  little  of  the 
large  current  of  English  charity  and  justice  from  watching  disease  to 
guarding  health,  and  from  the  punishment  of  crime  to  the  reward 
of  virtue;  to  establish,  here  and  there,  exercise  grounds  instead  of 
hospitals,  and  training  schools  instead  of  penitenbiaries'' — such  were  the 
simple  objects  of  the  Guild;  the  scheme,  as  Ruskin  adds,  *'is  not, 
if  you  will  slowly  take  it  to  heart,  a  frantic  imagination.''*  The  influ- 
ence of  his  imagination  is  to  be  judged  not  merely  by  the  success  or 
failure  of  his  own  small  experiments,  but  by  the  efforts  of  other 
individuals^  and  movements  to  which  his  teaching  gave  stimulus  or 
suggestion. 

Buskin's  ideas  with  regard  to  the  ideal  reconstruction  of  society  at 
large  have  already  been  summarised  in  the  Introduction  to  T^me  and 
Tidcy  where  also  some  estimate  has  been  attempted  of  the  influence  of 
those  ideas  upon  the  thought  and  practice  of  the  time.*    Here,  again, 

^  See  below,  pp.  95,  96,  142,  and  Vol.  XXVIIL  p.  236. 

*  A  Jwffor  Ever,  §  65  (VoL  XVI.  p.  69). 
'  Letter  93,  §  8  (VoL  XXIX.  p.  473). 

«  Letter  9,  §  13  (below,  p.  158). 

*  As,  for  instance,  of  his  friend,  the  late  Mr.  C.  H.  Woodd :  see  VoL  XXVm. 
p.  43  n. 

'  See  VoL  XVII.  pp.  xcviiL-dL,  ciL-cxii. 
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it  is  well  to  distinguish  between  suggestions  for  Utopia,  between  ulti- 
mate ideals,  and  general  principles  towards  which  each  individual 
may  contribute  something  of  realisation.  The  principles  upon  which 
Ruskin  laid  most  stress  had  relation  to  political  systems,  and  to  the 
duties  of  landlords,  employers,  and  **  bishops,^^  respectively.  In  politics, 
he  was  a  disciple  of  Plato.  He  sought  to  reconstruct  society  on 
the  Platonic  conception  of  Justice — assigning  to  each  man  his  due 
place,  and  requiring  from  each  man  the  fulfilment  of  his  duties.  To 
him,  as  to  Plato,  the  health  and  happiness  of  all  the  citizens  was  the 
sole  end  of  legislation,  and  the  rule  of  the  wisest  was  the  surest  method 
of  securing  it.  To  the  landlords  he  said.  The  land  is  yours,  only  on 
condition  that  you  hold  it  in  trust  for  the  rearing  and  tending  of 
healthy  and  happy  life.  To  the  employers  he  said.  Your  business  is 
to  be  '^ captains^  of  industry,  trustees  of  the  wealth  you  hold.  To 
the  workmen,  "Do  good  work  whether  you  live  or  die.***  To  the 
State  at  large  he  said,  Your  political  reforms,  your  ^^  unexampled  pros* 
perity*^  are  all  meaningless  and  worthless  so  long  as  masses  of  your 
people  are  herded  together  in  soul-destroying  conditions  of  life.  To 
the  "bishops'^  he  said,  Yours  is  the  duty  of  over-seeing  the  flock  of 
Christ^s  people,  and  of  preaching  to  the  rich  their  duties  to  the  poor. 
The  forms  into  which  Ruskin  threw  his  reconstruction  of  society  belong 
to  the  sphere  of  Utopian  suggestion.  The  essential  thing  was  the 
spirit  which  was  to  influence  it  and  the  end  to  which  it  was  to  be 
directed.  This  is  what  he  means  when  he  says  that  **it  is  no  business 
of  his  to  think  about  possibilities'*;^  he  was  concerned  only  to  lay 
down  the  principles  which  were  essential  to  sound  reform,  in  what- 
ever form  it  might  be  embodied.  For  instance:  in  what  he  says,  in 
the  Letter  already  mentioned  (p.  xxvii.),  about  a  "Doge  of  Sheffield^ 
and  his  duties,  the  root  of  the  matter  is  not  in  the  titie  given  to  the 
appointed  officer,  but  in  the  pleading  for  a  quickened  sense  of  obliga- 
tion, on  the  part  of  the  municipal  authorities,  to  use  their  powers  for 
the  promotion  of  public  health  and  the  protection  of  the  food  of  the 
people  from  impurity  or  adulteration.  He  did  not  expect  any  great  or 
sadden  changes.  He  knew  perfectly  well  the  interval  that  separates 
counsels  of  perfection  from  practicable  reforms.  We  shall  never  see 
the  realisation  of  Ruskin^s  Utopia;  and  yet  each  man  may  realise  it 
for  himself.  For  "the  better  Burg  which  shall  be  for  ever*'  is  "the 
City  which  is  our  own.***  "Whether  there  reaUy  is  or  ever  will  be 
sudi  a  city  is  of  no  importance  to  him  who  desires  to  see  it,  for  he 

»  Letter  67,  §  20  (VoL  XXVm.  p.  666).     Compare  Vol.  YXTX.  p.  198. 
*  See  Letter  82,  §  35  (YoL  XXIX.  p.  264),  and  the  title  of  Letter  37. 
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will    act  according  to  the  laws  of  that  city  and  of  no  other.^^    The 
ideals  of  the  wise  and  good  are  built 

''To  music,  therefore  never  built  at  all, 
And  therefore  built  for  ever."* 


(4) 

We  pass  now  to  a  second  aspect  of  Ruskin^s  constructive  work; 
namely,  his  essay  in  educational  reform.  It  was,  as  Mr.  Hobson  points 
out,  essential  to  his  role  as  a  social  reformer  to  have  clear  ideas  oo 
education  of  the  young;  ^^for  what  marks  him  off  most  distinctively 
from  others  is  his  repudiation  of  aU  mechanical  or  merely  external 
methods  of  reform,  and  his  insistence  upon  individual  and  social  char- 
acter as  the  means  and  the  end,^*  Hence  a  discussion  of  the  theory 
and  practice  of  education  becomes  an  essential  part  of  Fon  Clavigera 
as  an  essay  in  social  reconstruction.  There  is  perhaps  no  subject  on 
which  Ruskin  has  thrown  out  so  many  luminous  and  suggestive  ideas 
as  upon  education,  nor  any  field  in  which  his  teaching  has  been  more 
helpful  and  fruitful.  Not,  indeed,  that  he  claimed  any  originality  here,  or 
elsewhere ;  his  only  ambition  was  to  recall  to  modem  minds,  and  apply 
to  modem  conditions,  the  ancient  wisdom  of  Plato  and  Xenophon; 
if  he  had  read  tha  works  of  the  great  educational  reformers,  such  as 
Pestalozzi,  Froebel,  or  Thring,  he  would  have  rejoiced  to  find  many  of  his 
own  suggestions  anticipated  or  repeated  by  tiiem;  and  so,  too,  it  is 
interesting  to  note  how  often  passages  in  Ruskin^s  writings  forestall  or 
unwittingly  repeat  the  Reports  of  Matthew  Arnold.  Ruskin  wrote  not 
as  a  qiecialist,  and  seldom  used  technical  terms;  his  thoughts  on 
education,  though  most  abundant  in  Fors  Ckmgerckj  are  scattered  in 
many  of  his  earlier  books ;  they  form  part  of  the  texture  of  his  work, 
and  as  such  one  cannot  doubt  that  their  influence  has  extended  into 
circles  untouched  by  technical  treatises  and  Reports  to  '^My  Lords.^ 
In  the  following  pages  an  attempt  is  made  to  bring,  his  scattered  con- 
tributions together  and  to  direct  the  reader  to  them  in  some  approach 
to  a  logical  order.^ 

What,  then,  according  to  Ruskin  is  the  aim  and  KOft  qf  education  t 
We  may  begin  with  some  words  which  Ruskin  uses  early  in  the  book, 

^  Plato's  Republic,  quotsd  in  Vol.  XXVIIL  p.  24. 

*  Tennyson^  Oareth  and  Lynette, 

*  John  RuMn,  Social  Btformer,  1896,  p.  233. 

*  I  have  found  mach  help,  in  this  section  of  tho  Introduction,  in  RuMkin  on 
Bducalum,  hy  William  Jolly  (one  of  H.M,  Inspectors  of  Schools)^  1894. 
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and  which  eae  very  characteristic  of  its  style.  The  main  parpose  of 
education,  he  says,  is  *^to  see  the  sky.^  To  see  it,  he  explains, 
not  with  the  astronomer^s  telescope,  but  with  human  eyes  trained 
to  lore  and  reverence.^  In  other  words,  education  is  an  ethical,  rather 
than  an  intellectual,  process.  '^You  do  not  educate  a  man  by  telling 
him  what  he  knew  not,  but  by  making  him  what  he  was  not.^  ^*  Edu- 
cation does  not  mean  teaching  people  to  know  what  they  do  not  know. 
It  means  teaching  them  to  behave  as  they  do  not  behave.^  ^  ^^All 
education  must  be  moral  first;  intellectual,  secondarily.  Intellec- 
tual education  without  moral  is,  in  completeness,  impossible;  and  in 
incompleteness,  a  calamity.*^'  *^The  great  leading  error  of  modem 
times  is  the  mistaking  erudition  for  education.  .  .  .  The  cry  for 
education  is  a  foolish  and  vain  cry,  if  it  be  understood,  as  in  the 
plurality  of  cases  it  is  meant  to  be,  for  the  expression  of  mere  craving 
after  knowledge,  irrespective  of  the  simple  purposes  of  the  life  that 
now  is  and  blessings  of  that  which  is  to  come.  .  .  •  Millions  of  peasants 
are  at  this  moment  better  educated  than  most  of  those  who  call  them- 
selves gentlemen.'**^  These  are  texts  on  which  many  pages  of  Fors 
Ckmgera  are  based.^ 

It  follows  from  the  text  that  education  is  not  to  be  estimated 
by  mere  acquisition  of  knowledge;  and  that  competUive  examination 
(for  this  and  other  reasons)  is  to  be  discouraged.  Any  stimulus  given 
to  **  envious  or  anxious  e£Fbrt  ^  is  inimical  to  the  true  ends  of  educa- 
tion. Erudition  is  not  education.^  Ruskin^s  emphatic  and  repeated 
enunciation  of  these  principles  were  a  protest  against  the  system  of 
<* payment  by  results^  in  the  three  R'^s — a  system  which  of  late  years 
has  for  the  most  part  been  abolished  in  the  Education  Codes.  The 
doom  of  the  old  theory  and  the  vindication  of  Ruskin's  protests  were 
pronounced  (so  far  as  official  regulation  goes)  when,  in  introducing  the 
Education  Budget  of  1898,  Mr.  Acland  discarded  Mr.  Lowers  views 
on  education  as  *^  four  too  mechanical  and  inflexible,^  and  said  *^our 
object  is  to  consider  not  merely  what  the  children  know   when  they 

^  See  below,  pp.  164,  219,  and  Vol.  XXIX.  p.  58. 

>  Mtmera  IHihiri0,  §  106  (Vol.  XVIL  p.  282) ;  mnd  Oramrn  ^  Wild  Mt9,  f  144 
(VoL  XVm.  p.  602). 

'  The  twelfth  of  the  Aphorisms  in  which  Raskin  sums  the  gist  of  For^  and  the 
snhstanoe  of  his  past  teaching  (Vol.  XXVIIL  p.  666). 

«  Stmet  qf  Venice,  foI.  iii..  Appendix  7  (Vol.  XI.  ^  261,  263). 

*  See  also  (in  a  later  volnme  of  this  edition)  a  letter  in  the  PaU  Mali  Oasutte, 
March  17>  1886. 

*  Letter  9,  §  6  (helow,  p.  149) ;  and  see,  among  many  other  ^aces,  A  Joy 
far  Ever,  §  136  (VoL  XVI.  p.  121),  and  Eagk*9  Neet,  §  177  (Vol.  XXIL  p.  243). 

'  Stenee  of  Venice,  rcL  iii.  (VoL  XL  p.  261). 
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leave,  but  what  they  are,  and  what  they  are  to  do;  bearing  in  mind 
that  the  great  object  is  not  merely  knowledge,  but  character.""  ^ 

Buskin  was  led  by  these  same  principles  to  the  paradox  of  opposing 
the  three  IFs.  His  scholars,  he  said,  were  to  be  educated  ^'not  at 
all  necessarily,  in  either  arithmetic,  writing,  or  reading.**^'  Probably 
there  are  many  people  who  know  no  more  about  Ruskin^s  views  than 
this  sentence.  The  newspapers,  more  ready  to  amuse  than  to  instruct 
their  readers,  fastened  on  it,  and  made  fun  of  the  fact  that,  though 
<^the  workmen  and  labourers  of  Great  Britain^  were  not  to  learn  to 
read,  they  were  expected  to  know  Latin.  Buskin  in  his  characteristic 
way  protested  that  he  meant  what  he  said  quite  literally,  and  he 
tells  us  that  he  ** wrote  with  some  indignation"^  to  the  Companion  of 
St.  George  who  had  ventured  to  promise  instruction  in  the  three  B^s.' 
What  unquestionably  he  meant  is  that  the  three  B's  are  not  the  *^be 
all  ^  and  ^*  end  all  ^  even  of  elementary  education.  At  the  time  when  he 
b^^n  to  write  Fore  his  paradox  was  very  much  needed,  for  by  the 
English  Education  Code  of  1870,  and  the  Scottish  of  18712,  the  three  B^s 
were  the  total  of  such  education  sanctioned  and  paid  for  by  the  State. 
Buskin  did  not  of  course  object  to  children  being  taught  reading, 
writing,  and  arithmetic;  but  he  maintained  that  there  were  other 
things  more  important,  and  that,  if  one  branch  of  education  or  the 
other  had  to  be  omitted,  he  would  in  'many  cases  prefer  to  see  the 
three  B^s  omitted.  The  true  ^^  compulsory  education,^  he  wrote  in 
1869,  ^*is  not  teaching  the  youths  of  England  the  shapes  of  letters 
and  the  tricks  of  numbers,  and  then  leaving  them  to  turn  their 
arithmetic  to  roguery  and  their  literature  to  lust.  It  is,  on  the 
contrary,  training  them  into  the  perfect  exercise  and  kingly  continence 
of  their  bodies  and  souls.^^  ^^  Of  ^all  plagues  that  afflict  mortality,  the 
venom  of  a  bad  book  to  weak  people  and  the  charms  of  a  foolish 
one  to  simple  people,  are,^  he  wrote  in  I8869  ^^  without  question  the 
deadliest;  and  they  are  so  far  from  being  redeemed  by  the  too  im- 
perfect work  of  the  best  writers,  that  I  never  would  wish  to  see  a 
child  taught  to  read  at  all,  when  the  other  conditions  of  its  education 
were  alike  gentle  amd  judicious j"^  ^  llie  words  which  I  have  italicised 
show  what  he  means.  To  be  able  to  read,  if  you  read  nothing  worth 
reading,  is  not  to  be  educated ;  and  a  man  though  he  can  ^*  only  read 

^  July  31,  18d3.    See  Hansard,  4th  Series,  vol.  15,  p.  899. 

•  Letter  17,  S  6  (below,  d.  296). 

»  Letter  94,  §  2  (VoL  XXIX.  p.  479). 

*  OotCTj  0/  WUd  Olive,  §  144  (VoL  XVni.  p.  602). 

»  A  paper  on  ''The  Best  Hundred  Books,"  in  the  PaU  MaU  Gazette,  Feb- 
ruary 23,  1886  (reprinted  in  a  later  volume  of  this  edition). 
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with  difficnlty  and  write  scarcely  intelligibly^  may  yet  be  educated.^ 
Also,  he  thought  that  the  three  R^s  were  seldom  taught  in  the  right 
way,  and  he  provided  in  his  ideal  schools  ^'a  children's  library  in 
which  the  schohtrs  who  care  to  read  may  learn  that  art.'*''  What  he 
sought  to  guard  against  was  teaching  children  to  read  and  then 
leaving  them  without  guidance  as  to  what  and  how  to  read.  The 
perception  of  this  danger  has  led  to  such  movements  as  that  of  the 
** National  Home  Reading  Union'*;  and  it  explains  the  importance 
which  Ruskin  attached  in  his  Utopia  to  lists  of  selected  books.* 

From  the  proposition  that  education  is  to  be  an  ethical  process, 
another  conclusion  follows;  namely,  that  true  education  is  not  directed 
to  ** success  in  life.**  "You  do  not  learn  that  you  may  live,  you  live 
that  you  may  learn.''  The  true  education  "is,  in  itself,  advancement 
in  Life.  .  .  .  He  only  is  advancing  in  life  whose  heart  is  getting 
softer,  whose  blood  warmer,  whose  brain  quicker,  whose  spirit  is 
entering  into  Living  Peace." ^  To  like  e£Eect,  Pestalozzi:  "The  ulti- 
mate end  of  education  is,  not  perfection  in  the  accomplishments  of 
the  school,  but  fitness  for  life";^  and  Lord  Goschen,  "Education  is 
a  means  not  of  livelihood,  but  of  life."^ 

How,  then,  is  Education  to  fit  us  for  life?  "True  education  has 
respect,  first,  to  the  ends  which  are  proposable  to  the  man,  or  attain- 
able by  him;  and,  secondly,  to  the  material  of  which  the  man  is 
made.  So  fisur  as  it  is  able,  it  chooses  the  end  according  to  the 
material  .  .  .  but  the  material  is  as  various  as  the  ends;  every  man  is 
essentially  different  from  every  other."  ^  Hence  there  can  be  no  such 
thing  as  a  general  education  equally  applicable  to  everybody.  Edu- 
cation should  be  regulated  by  natural  endowment.  True  justice  in 
education  "consists  in  the  granting  to  every  human  being  due  aid 
in  the  development  of  such  faculties  as  he  possesses  for  action  and 
enjoyment."^  This  is  the  idea  which  underlies  much  of  Ruskin's 
chapter  on  "  Discovery "  in  TTie  Political  Economy  of  Art,  and  his 
suggestion  of  trial  schools.  Education  can  discover;  it  cannot  create. 
The  gold  is  a  fixed  quantity ;  "  the  best  you  can  do  with  it  is  always 

^  Letter  4,  §  2  (below,  p.  61). 

•  Letter  94,  §  5  (VoL  XXIX.  p.  484). 

»  Letters  57  and  68  (VoL  XX vm.  pp.  407,  434). 

«  Oroum  of  Wild  OUve,  §  145  (VoL  XYm.  p.  503) ;  and  Sesame  and  LUiee,  $§  2, 
42  (VoL  XVm.  pp.  55,  100).  On  this  anbieet,  see  a  lecture  (^^In  what  sense 
ought  Schools  to  prepare  Boys  and  Girls  for  life?")  delivered  by  Professor  M.  £. 
Sadler  before  the  Ruskin  Society  of  Birmingham,  December  13,  1899 :  St.  George, 
ToL  iiL  pp.  97-113. 

•  Qaoted  by  Mr.  Jolly,  p.  139. 

•  On  the  Cultivation  of  the  ImaginaHm,  1877,  p.  5. 
7  Stanse  of  Venice,  vol.  iiL,  Appendix  7  (Vd.  XI.  p. 

•  Letter  9,  §  3  (below^  p.  148). 
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merdy  sifting,  melting,  liaumeting,  purifying — never  creating.**^  TMb 
it  a  principle  on  which  Raskin  strongly  insists  in  Fort.  ^The  idea,^ 
he  says,  ^  of  a  general  education  which  is  to  fit  eveiybody  to  be  Emperor 
of  Russia  ...  is  the  most  entirely  and  directly  diabolic  of  all  the 
countless  stupidities  into  which  the  British  nation  has  been  of  late 
betrayed.'"'  Ruskin  maintained  further,  in  opposition  to  the  view  of 
many  conscientious  teachers,  that  ^*you  are  to  take  moflft  pains  witk 
the  best  material^;  with  the  reminder,  however,  that  ''the  cleverest 
boys  often  look  very  like  the  dull  ones.**^  Ruskin^s  suggestions  and 
injunctions  with  regurd  to  education  must  all  be  read  in  subordination 
to  this  i^ea  for  adjusting  the  teaching  to  the  capacity  and  circum- 
stances of  the  scholar. 

Yet  there  are  some  common  elemeirts  In  all  education.  Our  educa- 
tion is  to  fit  us  for  life;  and  the  life  of  man  consists  of  Work  and 
Worship.  First,  then,  education  must  be  directed  to  practical  work. 
^  The  first  condition  of  education  is  being  put  to  wholesome  and  useful 
work."  ''You  douH  know  how  to  make  a  brick,  a  tile,  or  a  pot;  or 
how  to  build  a  dyke,  or  drive  a  stake  that  will  stand.  No  more  do 
I.  Our  education  has  to  begin."  "Do  you  think  you  can  make  a 
brick,  or  a  tile?  You  rather  think  not?  Well,  ...  go  and  leam.**** 
Ruskin  meant  all  this  very  seriously.  In  his  scheme  of  education  not 
only  would  every  child  of  the  working  classeis  be  taught  a  trade,  but 
the  children  of  every  dass  would  be  disciplined  in  some  form  of 
manual  labour.  This  is  one  of  the  points  at  which  Ruskin^s  educa^ 
tional  theories  touch  most  closely  his  social;  for  his  ideas,  which 
often  seem  to  casual  readers  paradoxical  and  disconnected,  were  in 
fact  closely  interwoven.  Passages  enforcing  the  requirement  of  manual 
or  technical  instruction  occur  sometimes  (as  cited  above)  in  connexion 
with  educational  matters,  and  at  other  times  in  his  political  discus- 
sions.^ But  apart  from  any  schemes  of  social  reconstruction,  he  held 
profoundly  to  the  gospel  of  manual  labour  as  a  branch  of  education, 
both  physical  and  mental  —  physical  as  conducing  to  health  and 
strengtii,  mental  as  bringing  children  into  touch  with  realities  and 
correcting  the  one-sidedness  of  verbal  training.  Hence  his  insistence 
upon  the  desirability  of  giving  to  physical  exercises  a  useful,  and 
not  only   a  gymnastic,   character.      *^I   believe,^   he   had  written   in 

1  Vol.  XVI.  p.  80. 


'  Letter  96  (VoL  XXIX.  p.  406). 

«  Letter  9,  §  4  (below,  p.  148). 

*  Letters   2,    §   16  (below,   p.   39);    47,    §   16, 


.    . ,    _.,    .   -  ,  and  64,  §  6  (Vd.   XXVm. 

pp.  199,  666). 

*  See,  for  instonce,  Letter  86,  §  7  (Vol.  XXIX.  p.  341). 
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Modem  Pawiers^  ^^an  immense  gain  in  the  bodily  health  and  happi- 
ness of  the  upper  classes  would  follow  on  their  steadily  endeavouring, 
however  clumsily,  to  make  the  physical  exertion  they  now  necessarily 
take  in  amusements  definitely  serviceable.'"^  And  thus,  in  Fors^  it 
is  part  of  St.  Greorge^s  Vow  to  *^  labour  with  such  strength  and 
opportunity  as  Grod  gives  me,  for  my  own  daily  bread  ^;  and  ^any 
one  may  be  a  Companion  of  St.  George  who  sincerely  does  what  they 
can,  to  make  themselves  useful,  and  earn  their  daily  bread  by  their 
own  labour.'**'  How  Ruskin  endeavoured  to  set  in  practice  at  Oxford 
what  he  preached,  we  have  already  seen  in  an  earlier  volume,  where 
also  reference  has  been  made  to  some  application  of  his  principle  in 
modem  experiments  in  education.^  Ruskin  had  social  aims  in  view,  as 
well  as  educational ;  but,  on  the  educational  side,  the  importance  which 
he  attached  to  manual  labour  is  in  accord  with  the  precepts  of  all 
great  educational  reformers.  ^*It  was  the  central  idea  in  Xenophon^s 
education  of  Cyrus;  in  Fellenberg^s  celebrated  institute  at  Hofwyl,  in 
which  education  was  united  with  and  carried  on  through  agriculture; 
in  Pestalozzi^s  educational  reforms;  in  FroebePs  Kindergarten  system, 
which  is  the  intimate  union  of  handwork  and  headwork.  It  has 
gained  increased  impulse  in  the  new  and  growing  extension  of  Manual 
Instruction;  in  the  Sluyd  system;  and  in  the  mixed,  but  notable, 
modem  cry  for  technical  education.^  ^ 

In  connexion  partly  with  the  importance  which  Ruskin  thus  at- 
tadied  to  manual  training,  and  partly  in  order  to  fEusUitate  nature- 
lessons,  he  lays  it  down  that  every  parish  school  should  have  ^^  garden 
and  cultivable  land,  spacious  enough  to  employ  the  scholars  in  fine 
weather  mostly  out  of  doors."*"^  In  this  point,  as  in  many  others, 
Ruskin  was  but  a  little  in  front  of  his  time.  In  the  existing  Code, 
local  education  authorities   are  empowered  to  provide  school-gardens; 

1  VoL  VII.  p.  428. 

«  Vol.  XXVm  pp.  41d,  646. 

'  VoL  XX.  pp.  xliv.  zlv.  Reference  may  also  be  made  to  a  Paper  on  "  School- 
boys as  Narries?  by  Mr.  J.  h,  Paton^,  High  Master  of  Manchester  Grammar  School, 
in  8t,  Oeorge,  Jsnxiixv  1904^  voL  vii.  pp.  54-68,  and.  to  ^'Manual  Training  at  an 
Element  in  a  Ldberal  Education"  (No.  2  of  the  ^'Occasional  Papers"  issued  in 
connexion  with  Clayesmore  School).  ''Shrewsbury,  Sedbnrffh,  and  Bath  College 
boys  have  all  done  navry  work/'  says  Mr.  Paton,  "on  their  own  playing  fields, 
and  now  the  Manchester  boys  are  doing  the  same.  Abbotsholme,  Bedales,  and 
Clayesmore,  the  A.  B.  C.  of  the  reformed  schools,  make  dovecotes,  boathouses, 
and  pavilions,  fell  trees,  dig  potatoes,  cat  and  cart  hay,  dig  oat  skating  ponds, 
throw  up  rifle-butts,  and  erect  bridges,  to  present  as  a  gift  of  friendship  to  the 
Pariah  Gooncil." 

*  Jolly,  pp.  28-29. 

•  Letter  94,  §  6  (Vol.  XXIX.  p.  484). 
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and  there  is  much  in  the  ^'Memorandum  on  Courses  of  Work  in 
Rural  Evening  Schools,''^  recently  issued  (July  1906),  which  reads  like 
a  practical  commentary  upon  Ruskin^s  Letters  of  a  quarter  of  a  century 
ago.  The  Board  of-  Education  dwells  upon  the  importance  of  ^*  definite 
training  in  manual  operations^;  points  to  the  desirability  of  ''farm 
schools,  agricultural  colleges,  and  courses  in  agriculture  and  horti- 
culture^; advises  "instruction  in  'How  to  manage  a  garden ^^;  and 
commends  "the  increasing  care  which  is  being  taken  to  connect  the 
work  of  the  public  elementary  schools  with  the  surroundings  of  the 
scholars.^  I  do  not  know  that  the  Board  has  yet  acted  on  the  dis- 
tinction which  Ruskin  draws  between  "agricultural  schools  inland  and 
naval  schools  by  the  sea.*"' 

Next,  education  muH  he  conscioudy  directed  to  developing  the  faculties 
of  Worship^  in  the  widest  sense  of  that  term.  "We  live  by  Admiia^ 
tion,  Hope,  and  Love.**^  Ruskin  took  Wordsworth^s  line  for  "literal 
guide  in  all  education.^  Admiration,  hope,  and  love  are  the  three  im- 
material things  which  are  essential  to  Life;  and  no  day^s  schooling  is 
complete  whidi  has  not  done  something  to  develop  a  child^s  capacity 
for  these  things.' 

The  lines  on  which  the  education  of  children  should  proceed  in  this 
direction  must  depend  on  their  several  endowments;  but  the  elemenUmy 
virtues  should  he  a  common  element  in  all  education.  "  Habits  of  gentle- 
ness and  justice,^^  no  less  than  "  the  calling  by  which  he  is  to  live,^ 
are  to  be  taught  to  every  child.^  Ruskin  was  a  firm  believer  in 
Carlyle^s  "Grospel  of  Soap  and  Water.''^  Moral  education,  he  says, 
"begins  in  making  the  creature  to  be  educated,  clean ^;  and  neict, 
"obedient.*"  "Religion  means  obedience."^  And  these  two  virtues  must 
be  taught  "thoroughly,  and  at  any  cost,  and  with  any  kind  of  com- 
pulsion rendered  necessary  by  the  nature  of  the  animal."^  ^  Let  us  hope 
that  the  words  in  the  Code  of  1894,  which  echo  Ruskin^s  injunctions, 
bear  fiill  fruit  in  the  actual  education  of  British  children.  "The 
managers  and  teachers  will  be  expected  to  satisfy  the  Inspector  that 
all  reasonable  care  is  taken  to  bring  up  the  children  in  the  habits  1  of 
punctuality,  of  good  manners  and  language,  of  cleanliness  and  neatness, 

1  ^'Evening"  schools,  it  should  be  understood,  is  a  technical  term  in^offidal 
phraseology;  the  Government  grants  are  equally  applicable  to  '^ evening  schools" 
which  meet  in  the  day-tim& 

'  Letter  8,  §  10  (below,  p.  14,3). 

»  Below,  pp.  90-91,  94,  156-167;  Vol.  XXVIH.  pp.  266,  666. 

*  Unto  thU  Last,  Prefece,  §  6  (VoL  XVIL  p.  21). 

*  Friedrieh,  book  xiii.  ch.  xiii. 

*  Utters  67,  S  19,  and  46,  §  12  (Vol.  XXVm.  pp.  666,  166). 
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and  also  to  impress  upon  the  children  the  importance  of  cheerful 
obedience  to  duty,  of  consideration  and  respect  for  others,  and  of 
honour  and  truthfulness  in  word  and  act^  (§  101).  Other  virtues  which 
Ruskin  desired  to  see  made  the  subject  of  education  were  kindness  and 
humility.  He  dwells  especially  on  tiie  importance  of  teaching  ^^  gentle- 
ness to  all  brute  creatures*";^  and  he  took  much  interest  in  the  child* 
society  of  ^^  Friends  to  Liying  Creatures,^  ^  The  teaching  of  Humility 
is  the  subject  of  some  detailed  notice  in  Letter  94,'  which  many  school- 
masters and  schoolmistresses  would  do  well  to  read,  mark,  and  learn. 

How  are  ^^ admiration,  hope,  and  love**  to  be  taught?  ^^By  the 
H^y  of  bemd^vl  NaJture ;  the  sight  and  history  of  noble  persons ;  and 
the  setting  forth  of  noble  objects  of  action.^  ^  The  words  that  I  have 
italiciBed  bring  us  to  a  very  interesting  point  on  which  Ruskin  is  at 
one  with  the  great  educational  writers  of  all  ages.  He  agreed  with 
Wordsworth's  counsel,  **Let  Nature  be  your  teacher.^  Mr.  Jolly 
perhaps  gives  rather  too  mechanical  a  turn  to  Ruskin^s  theory  in 
claiming  him  as  an  advocate  of  ^^  open-air  dass^rooms.^  His  view  was 
rather  that  children  should  run  wild  as  in  a  paddock,  learning  un- 
ocmsciously  (as  Wordsworth  says)  ^in  sun  and  shower/^  The  ideal 
education  was  that  of  Joan  of  Arc,  in  the  forests  of  Domremy.^  '^My 
own  belief  is,^  he  says,  ^^that  the  best  study  of  all  is  the  most 
beautiful;  and  that  a  quiet  glade  of  forest,  or  the  nook  of  a  lake 
shoie,  are  worth  all  the  schools  in  Christendom,  when  once  you  are 
past  the  multiplication  table."^^  Hence  the  destruction  of  beautiful 
scenery  wais  to  Ruskin  the  destruction  of  the  best  means  of  education.^ 

But,  even  if  the  conditions  be  favourable,  the  study  of  beautiful 
Nature  cannot  be  wholly  passive.  To  the  teaching  of  natural  science 
in  elementary  education,  Ruskin  devotes  many  pages  in  Fors — ^ridicul- 
ing the  kind  of  information  which  to  him  seemed  uneducational  (that 
is,  unsuitable  in  any  scheme  of  general  or  elementary  education),  and, 
by  way  of  sample  lessons,  indicating  the  kind  of  things  which  he 
would    teach.^      His   three  books  on  natural  history — Love's  MmAe^ 

^  Letter  8,  $  10  (below,  p.  143). 

•  See  the  note  to  '^The  Doge's  Daughter"  in  (7Amr«  Folk  in  the  Apennine 
(VoL  XXXHA 

«  See  Vol.  XXIX.  pp.  484r-486. 


•  Letter  67  (Vol.  XXVm.  p.  666). 

•  Suame  and  UHei,  §  70  (Vol.  XVin.  p.  124). 

•  Seeame  and  LUUs.  {  82  (Vol.  XVHL  p.  133). 
^  A  Joy  far  Ever,  §  105  (Vol.  XVL  p.  90). 

»  See,    for   one   typical    passage,    Seiame  and  LUiee,   §§  82-85    (VoL    XVIIL 
pp.  133-136). 

•  See,  for  instance.  Letters  51  and  52,  $$  15-19  (Vol.  XXVIII.  pp.  288  teq., 
304  eeq.). 
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except  the  water,  which  needs  the  shine  for  the  sake  of  trmnspaiencj.  So, 
in  1881 J  when  he  was  working  at  the  physical  geok>gy  of  the  Coniston 
neighbourhood,  he  tried  to  make  a  model  of  the  hills  and  dales,  to  see 
how  the  strike  and  dip  of  strata  and  faults  and  dykes  in  the  rocks  came 
out  in  relation  to  ups  and  downs,  lake-basins  and  crags,  and  so  forth.  He 
found  modelling  too  tedious  to  carry  out  himself,  and,  with  characteristic 
oddness  in  his  employment  of  means  to  ends,  he  set  his  gardener,  the  late 
Dawson  Herdson,  on  the  job.  Herdson  made  a  very  fair  general  sketch 
in  clay  of  the  Old  Man,  and  the  main  features  as  seen  from  the  Coniston 
side;  but  he  had  not  pegged  out  his  distances,  and  when  Dow  Crag  was 
built  up  into  emphatic  gloom,  and  Leverswater  hollowed  into  depth,  the 
smaller  heights  had  no  space  left  for  them,  and  the  effect  was  altogether 
too  willow-patterned.  Then  Ruskin  put  another  of  his  employ^  to  work, 
and  after  much  labour  the  model  now  in  the  Coniston  Museum  was  evolved. 
This  was  intended  to  be  photographed  or  engraved  in  a  side-light,  as  cme 
of  a  series  of  physical  maps.  Another  was  to  have  been  of  Savoy,  for 
which  Ruskin  made  the  sketch  here  shown  [the  upper  one  on  Plate  A]. 
The  black  Lake  of  Greneva  is  dark  blue  in  his  drawing ;  the  valleys  are 
green,  and  the  mountains  roughly  knocked  in  with  lamp-black  and  Chinese 
white,  tinted  over  with  yellow  for  limestone,  pink  for  Mont  Blanc  protogine, 
and  red  for  gneiss.  Rough  as  the  sketch  is,  you  see  the  structure  of  the 
Alps,  and  the  lie  of  the  land,  at  a  glance.  Towns,  roads,  and  all  the  rest 
should  be  shown,  he  said,  on  separate  plans."  ^ 

In  the  preparation  of  such  plans,  and  of  historical  atlases,  Ruskin 
believed  in  the  introduction  of  graphic  details.  He  liked  the  quaint 
productions  of  ancient  cartographers,  of  which  he  had  a  collection, 
such  as  showed  ^*  the  camels  of  the  Tartar  who  dwells  on  the  plains 
of  Thibet '^;  or  the  Russian  peasants  along  the  banks  of  the  Volga. 
^^  William  Morris  has  shown  in  the  illustrations  of  the  Saga  Library 
how  maps  may  become  picturesque  designs,  and  this  was  much  on  the 
lines  that  Ruskin  would  have  followed.^  He  engraved  in  the  Bible 
of  Amieiis  a  diagrammatic  history  of  France — first  giving  only  the 
mountain  ranges  and  courses  of  the  great  rivers,  and  then,  in  a  suc- 
cessive series,  showing  by  means  of  roses,  lilies,  and  other  symbols,  the 
main  courses  of  historical  development.  ^^  Worked  out  completely,  an 
atlas  of  history  on  this  plan  might  be  as  pretty  as  any  picture-book. 
A  child  accustomed  to  such  maps  would  have  little  trouble  in  remem- 
bering the  outlines  of  national  growth,  and  the  whole  tedious  business 
of  dates  and  uncouth  names  would  be  infinitely  lightened.**" '    Letter  96 


^  Rtukin  ReHci,  pp.  116,  116. 
'  Ibid.,  p.  118. 
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of  Fon  was  written  while  Ruskin  was  preparing  the  plate  for  the 
Bibk  of  AmiefiSj  and  he  gives  an  amusing  account  of  the  kind  of  help 
which  the  ordinary  school-atlas  afforded  him  as  a  student  of  French 
history*^ 

Another  subject  to  which  Ruskin  devoted  much  attention  was  the 
teaching  of  music.  In  the  importance  which  he  attached  to  music  in 
education  he  was  a  loyal  follower  of  Plato,  and  those  who  wish  to 
read  connectedly  Ruskin's  studies  in  this  subject  should  turn  first  to 
the  translations  from  Plato,  with  comments,  which  occupy  Letters  82 
and  88.  Ruskin  accepts  his  master^s  estimate  of  music  as  the  prime 
element  in  moral  education.*  But,  like  Plato,  Ruskin  felt  that  just  as 
music,  rightly  followed,  might  be  the  noblest,  so,  corrupted,  it  might 
be  the  most  dissolute,  of  influences.'  For  good  or  for  evil,  the  influence 
must  always  be  great;  but  we  do  not  always  recognise  ^^how  much 
music,  from  the  nurse^s  song  to  the  military  band  and  the  lover^s 
ballad,  does  really  modify  existing  civilized  life.^^  The  purpose  of 
noble  music  is,  in  Ruskin^s  definition,  *'to  say  a  thing  that  you  mean 
deeply,  in  the  strongest  and  clearest  possible  way.*"^  It  is  in  music 
thus  understood  that  Ruskin  believed  as  an  instrument  of  education, 
and  of  such  music  that  he  was  thinking  when  he  said,  at  the  outset 
of  Forsj  *^  we  will  have  music  and  poetry ;  the  children  shall  learn  to 
dance  to  it  and  sing  it.^^  To  three  points,  besides  the  selection 
of  music  with  meaning  in  it,  he  attadied  chief  importance.  The 
voice  was  always  to  be  principal;  choral  association  was  essential;^ 
and  beautiful  words  were  always  to  be  wedded  to  the  song.  Ruskin^s 
detailed  suggestions  on  these  three  points  were  given  in  separate  books, 
subsidiary  to  Fors  Clavigera — ^namely.  Rock  Honeycomb  and  ElemetUs 
of  EngUah  Proeody  (Vol.  XXXI.).  In  the  Preface  to  the  former 
he  explained  ^^tbe  required  method  of  musical  teaching,"^  dwelling 
especially  on  the  propositions  that  ^*all  perfectly  rhythmic  poetry  is 
meant  to  be  sung  to  music,"^  and  that  **  all  entirely  noble  music  is  the 
illustration  of  noble  words.*"    The  selection  from  Sir  Philip  Sidney^s 

1  See  YoL  XXIX.  pp.  604--605. 

*  It  may  be  noted,  in  pasBiiur^  that  he  often  finds  modem  applicationB  for  Plato's 
laws.  Thas^  in  connexion  with  Plato's  '^  choir  of  children/'  see  what  Raskin  soggests 
in  Ro^  ffoneifoomb  (Preface^  §  2,  VoL  XXXI.)  about  village  choirs.  For  other 
notes  on  details  of  Platonic  ideas  adapted  by  Raskin,  see  below,  pp.  248,  671* 

*  Letter  82,  §  15  n.  (Vol.  XXIX.  p.  234) ;  and  compare  '"The  Relation  of 
National  Ethics  to  National  Arts"  (Vol.  XIX.  pp.  17/1^180). 

*  Letter  82,  $  18  (VoL  XXIX.  p.  239). 
■  Letter  9,  §  12  (below,  p.  157). 

*  Letter  5,  f  21  (below,  p.  96). 

'  See  Letters  83,  $  2,  and  82,  $  18  (Vol.  XXIX.  pp.  259,  239). 
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Psalter  in  the  body  of  the  book  was  given  **  for  beginning  of  songs  ^ 
to  be  thus  sung.  In  the  Elemtnti  qf  English  Prosody  Ruskin  similarly 
interprets  the  measures,  or  metres,  of  poetry  in  terms  of  musical  nota- 
tion. Ruskin  himself,  it  may  be  added,  was  in  the  habit  of  taking 
music-lessons  throughout  his  life;  he  was  a  constant  concert-goer;  he 
had  many  friends  among  singers,  and  listening  to  vocal  music  was  one 
of  his  keenest  pleasures.  He  tried  his  hand  occasionally  at  composition, 
and  one  or  two  pieces,  which  have  found  their  way  into  print,  are 
given  in  a  later  volume  of  this  edition.  He  records  in  Fors  some  ex- 
periments he  made  in  the  Coniston  village  school,  laying  stress  on  bell- 
ringing;^  very  rightly,  for  in  many  villages  this  is  the  favourite,  if 
not  the  only,  form  of  music  exercise.  We  have  seen,  too,  in  an 
earlier  volume,  how  in  the  school  at  Winnington  he  arranged  dances 
to  words  and  tunes,  sometimes  of  his  own  invention.^ 

The  foregoing  summary  of  Ruskin^s  essay  in  education  is  confined, 
for  the  most  part,  to  what  he  says  about  elementary  schools.  We 
have  seen  in  an  earlier  volume  that  he  took  much  interest  in  middle 
class  and  University  education.'  This  was  outside  the  range  oi  Fors ; 
but  it  would  be  an  imperfect  and  misleading  summary  of  Ruskin'^s 
scheme  of  education,  even  for  elementary  schools,  that  ignored  what 
he  says,  more  explicitly  elsewhere  than  in  Forsy  about  the  importance 
of  teaching  in  social  and  politicai  economy.  This  is  indeed  one  of  the 
distinguishing  features  of  Ruskin  as  an  educational  reformer.  More 
and  more  am  I  struck  as  volume  succeeds  volume  in  this  complete 
edition  of  his  Works  with  the  discursiveness  of  his  treatment  and  yet 
the  solidarity  of  his  thought.  His  discussion  of  educational  theories 
and  practice  may  conveniently  be  separated,  as  I  have  separated  them 
in  this  Introduction,  from  his  political  criticisms;  yet  the  two  themes 
are  essentially  connected  in  the  author^s  mind.  His  theory  of  educa- 
tion is  advocated  as  that  which  is  best  calculated  to  develop  the 
capacities  of  the  individual,  but  it  is  also  nicely  adjusted  to  the 
requirements  of  individuals  co-operating  in  a  social  organism.  As 
Mr.  Hobson  well  says,^  to  Ruskin  the  object  of  education  is  not  to 
perfect  the  functions  of  the  human  being  in  order  to  the  production 
of  a  prize  specimen  existing  beautifrdly;  it  has  ever  the  purpose  of 
enabling  each  man  to  do  his  work  well,  so  as  to  bring  use  and  happi- 
ness both  to  himself  and  to  others.     ^' Moral  education  consists,^  he 

»  Letter  96  (Vol.  YXTX.  p.  500). 

•  Vol.  XVm.  p,  IxviL 

•  Vol.  XVI.  pp.  lxvii.-lxviii. 

«  John  BuMn,  Social  Rtfwrmsr,  p.  264. 
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says,  ^  in  making  the  creature  practically  serviceable  to  other  creatures, 
according  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  his  own  capacities ;  taking  care 
that  it  be  healthily  developed  in  such  service/^  ^  It  follows  from  such 
a  conception  that  social  and  political  economy  must  be  an  element  in 
every  complete  system  of  education.  ^^Men^s  proper  business  in  this 
world,^  says  Ruskin,  is  **to  know  themselves  and  the  existing  state  of 
things  they  have  to  do  with;  to  be  happy  in  themselves,  and  in  the 
existing  state  of  things;  to  mend  themsdves  and  the  existing  state  of 
things,  as  far  as  either  are  marred  or  mendable."  '  Hence  comes  Ruskin'*s 
protest  against  the  too  rhetorical  turn  given  to  University  education ; ' 
and  hence  his  plea  for  the  admission  into  all  school  curricula  of 
**  politics,^  by  which  he  means  ^^  the  science  of  the  relations  and  duties 
of  men  to  each  other.""^  The  protest  and  the  plea  are  among  the 
most  deeply  felt,  and  therefore  the  most  eloquent,  passages  in  his 
Works.  Thirty  or  forty  years  after  he  thus  wrote,  official  recognition 
was  given  to  his  ideas  in  the  Code — again  the  work  of  a  son  of  the 
first  Trustee  of  St.  Gteorge'^s  Guild,  Mr.  Arthur  Acland — ^which  in- 
cluded courses  in  the  Life  and  Duties  of  the  Citizen  in  the  grant- 
earning  programme  of  Evening  Continuation  Schools.^  In  the  sphere 
of  Ruskin^s  Utopia  his  ideas  were  carried  out  by  making  a  transla- 
tion of  Xenophon^s  Economist  the  first  volume  in  the  **  Shepherd's 
Library.**' 

We  are  now,  I  think,  in  a  position  to  recognise  that  the  mis- 
eeUaneous  contents  of  the  book,  tibough  **Fors**  may  have  governed 
the  order  of  their  places,  yet  all  serve  a  purpose  in  a  designed  whole, 
llie  readings  in  classical  authors  are  given  ^  in  statement  of  necessary 
truth** — ^in  confirmation  or  illustration  of  ^'things  that  are  for  ever 
true** — and  in  correction  of  passing  follies  or  fallacies.^  The  readings 
in  ancient  and  mediseval  history  are  meant  to  illustrate,  among  other 
points,  the  comparative  unimportance  of  forms  of  government.  The 
studies  of  peasant  life — of  ^'such  life,  as  in  here  and  there  a  hollow 
of  the  rocks  of  Europe,  just  persons  have  sometimes  lived,  untracked 
by  the  hounds  of  war**< — are  given  in  defmce  and  illustration  of  his 

1  Letter  67  (Vol.  XXVm.  p.  656). 

«  Modem  PahUert,  vol.  iii.  (Vol.  V.  p.  71). 

*  In  Appendix  III.  to  Modem  PaitUerf,  vol.  iv.  (Vol.  VL  pp.  480-486). 

*  In  Appendix  7  to  Stones  of  Venice,  vol.  iil  (Vol  XL  pp.  260-261). 

*  Cdde  qf  SeguktHone  for  Evening  CfonHnuation  SchooU,  1894  (C.->7d90).  It  is 
interestiiig  to  notice  that  in  the  detailed  scheme  suggested  for  the  course,  Ruskin's 
''tools  to  the  man  who  can  use  them"  is  quoted  (p.  16). 

*  See  Letter  61  (Vol  XXVUL  p.  499). 

'  See  Vol.  XXIX.  p.  227 ;  helow,  pp.  260,  363 ;  and  Vol  XXVm.  p.  236. 

*  Letter  14,  §  6  (below,  p.  260). 
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Utopia.  Passages  of  history  and  biography  are  introduced  as  saggpes- 
tions  of  the  way  in  which  education  should  set  forth  noble  objects 
of  action.^  And  so  throughout,  the  topics  are  introduced  in  *^  abrupt 
haste,^  yet  in  "true  sequence.''* 

(5) 

Another  aspect  of  Fora  Clavigera  must  now  be  considered,  for 
besides  being  so  much  else  it  is  also  a  Book  of  Personal  Confessions. 
Besides  those  other  and  weightier  matters,  Fors  contains,  says  Ruskin 
in  one  of  his  many  summaries  of  the  book,  "  much  trivial  and  desultory 
talk  by  the  way.  Scattered  up  and  down  in  it — ^perhaps  by  the 
DeviFs  sowing  taj^s  among  the  wheat — ^there  is  much  casual  expression 
of  my  own  personal  feelings  and  faith,  together  with  bits  of  auto- 
biography.''' There  are  thus  two  sides  to  the  personal  aspect  of  Fors. 
It  contains  passages  of  formal  autobiography  relating  to  Buskin's 
early  years,  and  also  informal  self-revelation  at  the  time  when  he 
was  writing  Fors. 

The  formal  autobiography  certainly  stands  in  no  need  of  the 
apology  which,  in  the  passage  just  cited.  Buskin  goes  on  to  give. 
The  bits  of  autobiography  "  were  allowed  place,"  he  says,  ^^  not  with- 
out some  notion  of  their  being  useful,  but  yet  imprudently,  and  even 
incontinently,  because  I  could  not  at  the  moment  hold  my  tongue 
about  what  vexed  or  interested  me,  or  returned  soothingly  to  the 
memory."  It  was  fortunate  for  English  literature  that  Buskin's 
childhood  thus  returned  soothingly  to  his  memory,  while  he  was 
writing  Fors,  for  out  of  the  notes  thus  included  grew  one  of  the  most 
charming  of  his  books — the  fragment  of  autobiography  which  he 
called  PrasterUa.  llie  autobiographical  notes  in  Fors  were  included 
in  PrasterUaj  after  revision  and  re-arrangement.  A  list  in  the  Biblio- 
graphical Note  (p.  ciii.)  enumerates  the  autobiographical  passages  of 
Fors  in  the  order  of  their  inclusion  in  that  book;  and  when  read  in 
this  order,  the  scattered  passages  in  Fors  wiU  be  found  to  give  a  fairly 
consecutive  account  of  Buskin's  childhood.  They  were  not,  however, 
included  on  their  own  account.  Like  so  many  of  the  miscellaneous 
contents  of  the  book,  which  seem  at  first  disconnected,  they  fit  in, 
and  in  several  connexions,  with  its  main  topics.  He  began  to  give  his 
recollections,    in    order   to    show    the    kind    of   education    which    had 

1  Vol.  XXVin.  p.  656. 

•  Letter  75,  §  7  (Vol.  XXIX.  p.  61). 

•  Letter  88,  f  6  (VoL  XXIX.  p.  384). 
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cdltiiFated  in  him  the  habit  of  admiration.^  His  Notes  on  Scott 
▼eze  introduced  ¥nth  a  similar  intention,  and  they  in  turn  led  him  to 
pursue  his  own  recollections:  he  wished  to  show  that  in  some  respects 
his  training  had  specially  fitted  him  for  understanding  Scott^s  thoughts 
&eb1  temper.'  His  own  education,  again,  and  the  comfort  in  which  he 
«ss  able  to  live,  were  used  as  a  concrete  illustration  of  the  manner  in 
whiA  oar  social  organisation  works  out  in  the  sphere  of  distributive 
;»tice.' 

Ruskin^s  charge  against  himself  of  some  imprudence  and  incontin- 
eaoe  in  autobiographical  talk  has  more  relevance  to  the  second  of  the 
poaonal  sides   in  Fors  Clavigera,    ^^  Weakly  communicative,^  he  calls 
hiniself   in   another  place  ;^  adding,  in  yet  another  Letter  and  super- 
ftoously,  ^I  rather  enjoy  talking  about   myself,  even  in   my  follies.'*'^ 
He  talked   no  less  freely  about  his  graces;   giving  testimonials  to  his 
kindness,    and  setting  forth   some  (though   by   no   means   all)  of   his 
charities.     There  were  reasons,  and  good  ones,  for  such  confessions  in 
Fars  Clamgera.     He  was  setting  himself  up  as  a  teacher  and  a  leader; 
and  ^^it  is  when  the  sentimentalist  turns  preacher  of  morals  that   we 
mv^tigate  his  character,  and  are  justified  in  so  doing.     He  may  ex- 
cess as   many  and  as  delicate  shades  of  feeling  as  he  likes — ^for  this 
the  sensibility  of  his  organization   perfectly  fits  him,  no  other  person 
could   do  it  so  well,  but  the  moment  he  undertakes  to  establish  his 
fseling  as  a  ground  of  conduct,  we  ask  at  once,  ^^  How  far  are  his  own 
life  and  deed  in  accordance  with  what  he  preaches?    For  every  man 
leels  instinctively  that  all  the  beautiful  sentiments  in  the  world  count 
Vess  than  a  single  lovely  action;   and  that  while  tenderness  of  feeling 
and  susceptibility  to  generous  emotions  are  accidents  of  temperament, 
goodness  is  an  achievement  of  the  will  and  a  quality  of  the  life.     The 
only  conclusive  evidence  of  a  man^s  sincerity  is  that  he  give  himse^ 
for  a  principle.'"^     Ruskin  felt  the  force  of  what  his  firiend,  Lowell,  says 
here,  and   this  is  the  excuse   which   he   made   in  an   earlier  book  for 
'^what   taint  of  ungracefiilness  ^  might  attach  to   his  speaking  about 
himself:  whether  people  accused  him  of  boasting  or  not,  he  thought  it 
right  to  let  them  know  that  he  practised  what  he  preached.^    As  fbrs 
Qavigera  proceeded,  and  Ruskin  was  led  into  the  position  of  leader  in 


, ,, -   .     -  XXIX.  p.  539). 

3  See  Letters  4  (below,  p.  63)  and  66  (Vol.  XXvUl.  pp.  392,  393). 

«  Letter  51,  §  1  (Vol.  XXYHL  p.  270). 

»  Letter  75,  §  19  (Vol.  XXIX.  p.  74). 

•  Arntm^  my  BooAp#,  1870,  p.  358. 

T  Ihne  and  Tide,  {  115  (Vol.  XVH.  p.  412.) 
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was  only  paper-deep,  and  egotion  is  what  fasdnates  xeaden  in  the 
best  letters  of  all  ages.  Ruskin,  when  sitting  down  to  pen  chit-chat 
about  himself,  might  have  answered  the  objector  in  the  words  with 
which  the  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast  Table  defended  the  ^^  trivial 
personalities,^  the  ^^  splashes  and  streaks  of  sentiment,^  which  ^you 
may  see  when  I  show  you  my  hearths  corolla  as  if  it  were  a  tulip  ^: — 
*^Pray,  do  not  give  yourself  the  trouble  to  fancy  me  an  idiot  whoee 
conceit  it  is  to  treat  himself  as  an  exceptional  being.  It  is  because 
you  are  just  like  me  that  I  talk  and  know  you  will  listen.  We  are 
all  splashed  and  streaked  with  sentiments — not  with  precisely  the  same 
tints,  or  in  exactly  the  same  patterns,  but  by  the  same  hand  and  from 
the  same  palette.^  That  there  was  an  element  of  vanity  in  Ruskin  he 
was  too  keen  a  critic  of  himself  to  deny ;  ^  but  with  r^ard  to  this,  I 
am  of  the  opinion  expressed  by  an  eminently  sane  critic  with  regard 
to  one  of  Ruskin^s  favourite  authors.  *^His  vanity ,"**  says  Mr.  Birrell 
of  Richardson,  ^^  afforded  nobody  anything  but  pleasure.  The  vanity 
of  a  distinguished  man,  if  at  the  same  time  he  happens  to  be  a  good 
man,  is  a  quality  so  agreeable  in  its  manifestations  that  to  look  for 
it  and  not  to  find  it  would  be  to  miss  a  pleasure.^'  And  nobody 
can  read  Fors  Clavigera  without  perceiving  that  Ruskin  was  a  good 
man. 

(6) 

In  no  other  book  does  Ruskin  confess  so  plainly  as  in  For9 
Clavigera  the  faith  that  was  in  him.  I  have  spoken  hitherto  of  its 
personal  reminiscences,  its  side-lights  upon  the  author's  moods  and 
temper,  its  intimate  and  sometimes  trivial,  pieces  of  self-revelation. 
But  the  book  contains  much  more  than  these.  It  is  in  a  deeper  sense 
(to  repeat  Mr.  Harrison's  phrase)  ^^Ruskin's  Apocalypse*''  He  himself 
regarded  it  as  the  end  which  crowned  his  work.  He  traces  in  one  of 
the  Letters  the  development  and  the  harmony  of  the  main  teaching 
in  his  successive  books;  describing,  through  Modem  Pamien^  the 
Stones  of  Venice^  Unto  this  Last,  and  the  Oxford  Lectures  on  Jriy 
"the  message  which,  knowing  no  n\ore  as  I  unfolded  the  scroll  of 
it,  what  next  would  be  written  there,  than  a  blade  of  grass  knows 
what  the  form  of  its  fruit  shall  be,  I  have  been  led  on  year  by  year 
to  speak,  even  to  this  its  end." '    Fors  Clavigera  was  the  end  because 

^  See  Ariadne  Florentina,  §  2  (YoL  XXII.  p.  902.) 
>  Bes  Jtidieata,  p.  3d. 

s  Letter  78,  §  14  (VoL  XXIX.  pp.  197-138).    Compare  Letter  9,  §  15  (below^ 
p.  169). 
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H  endeavoured  to  slww  the  conditions  under  which  alone  great  art 
(itself  the  product  of  the  happy  life  of  the  workman)  was  possible; 
the  conditions  which  are  required  in  order  that  the  San  of  Justice 
may  shine  upon  ^*  gracious  laws  of  beauty  and  labour.^  And  in  tha» 
crowning  his  work,  Ruskin  was  led  to  expound,  more  definitely  than 
elsewhere,  the  faith  which  inspired  it.  His  beliefs  changed ;  the  texture^ 
that  is,  which  clothed  his  conceptions  of  the  spiritual  world,  were 
subject  to  successive  modifications.  He  traces  some  of  them  in  Fors,^ 
Btit  the  abiding  substance  of  his  faith  is  summed  in  the  sonorous 
words  of  "  St.  George's  Creed."**  *  It  proclaims  the  sacredness  of  Nature 
as  the  rerelation  of  God,  and  the  sacredness  of  Man  as  the  interpreter 
of  God  in  Nature,  It  teaches  the  service  of  man  as  the  honour  of 
God.  And  thus  the  final  substance  of  Ruskin's  practical  message  is 
summed  up,  as  he  indicates,  in  the  passages  in  Fors  from  which  the 
following  extracts  are  taken : — 

"The  Law  of  God  concerning  man  is^  that  if  he  acts  as  God's  servant 
he  shall  be  rewarded  with  such  pleasure  as  no  heart  can  conceive  nor 
tongue  tell." 

"Bishops  cannot  take,,  maeh  less  give,  account  of  men's  souls  ualesa 
they  fiist  take  and  give  aecomit  of  tiielr  bodies." 

"Begin  therefore  to-day  to  do  good  work  for  Him,  and  see  that  every 
stioke  of  this  work — be  it  weak  or  strong — shall  therefore  be  done  in  lov 
of  God  and  your  neighbour  and  in  hatred  of  covetousness." 

"  To  your  master  Christ  you  must  standi  with  your  best  might ;  and  in 
this  manner  only,  self-asserting  as  you  may  think  it,  can  you  confess  Him 
before  men." 

"You  will  find  it  needfiil  to  live,  if  it  be  with  success,  according  to 
God's  Law ;  and  the  first  uttered  article  in  it  is,  '  In  the  sweat  of  thy  £Eice 
thou  shalt  eat  bread.'" 

"  Every  earthly  good  and  possession  will  be  given  you,  if  you  seek  first 
the  Kingdom  of  God  and  His  Justice.  If,  in  the  assurance  of  Faith,  you 
can  ask  and  strive  that  such  kingdom  may  be  with  you,  though  it  is  not 
meat  and  drink,  but  Justice,  Peace,  and  Joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost, — if,  in  the 
first  terms  I  put  to  you  for  oath,  you  will  do  good  work,  whether  you  live 
or  die,  and  so  lie  down  at  nighty  whether  hungry  or  weary,  at  least  in 
peace  of  heart  and  surety  of  honour; — ^then,  you  shall  rejoice,  in  your 
native  land,  and  on  your  nursing  sea,  in  all  fulness  of  temporal  possession  ; 
— then,  for  you  the  earth  shall  bring  forth  her  increase,  and  for  yoa  the 
fkiodB  clap  their  hands ; — throughout  your  sacred  pilgrimage,  strangers  here 

»  See  Letter  76  (Vol.  XXIX.  pp.  86  seq.). 
«  Letter  58  (Vol.  XXVIII.  p.  419). 
xxvn.  f 
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first  amoDg  them  to  the  enlarged  edition  of  Sesame  ami  Lilies  whick 
h^  ittued  in  June  1871,  as  the  opening  volume  of  a  Reviaed  Series 
of  his  Works.  The  statements  which  he  issued  with  that  volume  axe 
printed  in  YoL  XVIII.  pp.  10,  11.  The  new  system  involved  a  bseadi 
with  his  old  publisher,  Mr.  George  Smith.  At  first  Mr.  Smith  coin 
sented  to  act  as  agent  concurrent) j  with  Mr.  Allen;  he  continued  ta 
print  Fors  and  other  publications  of  Ruskin^s  until  1878 ;  the  name  of 
his  firm  remained  on  the  title-pages  till  that  date,  and  he  was  the 
sole  publisher  of  a  new  edition  of  7%^  Stones  of  Venice  issued  in  the 
same  year.  Ruskin^s  intention  at  first  had  been  to  apply  the  new  method 
of  publication  only  to  his  new  books ;  and,  in  order  to  be  quit  of  busi* 
ness  worries,  he  was  minded  to  sell  outright  to  Mr.  Smith  the  copyright 
of  all  his  earlier  works.  There  proved,  however,  to  be  a  wide  difierenoe 
between  the  estimates  which  publisher  and  author  respectively  placed 
upon  the  value  of  the  copyright,  and  by  degrees  Ruskin  withdrew  the 
whole  of  his  books  fixnn  Messrs.  Smith,  Elder  &  Co.^s  hands.  The 
breach  was  not  without  regret  on  both  sides.  For  no  author  had  tho 
firm  published  so  many  volumes  as  for  Ruskin,  and  Mr.  Smith  had 
been  for  many  years  on  the  friendliest  terms  both  with  him  and  with 
his  father.  Ruskin,  on  his  side,  though  convinced  that  he  was  in  the 
right,  and  though  he  seems  to  have  rather  enjoyed  crossing  swords 
with  him,  yet  says  in  Fors  that  he  would  *Mike  much  again  to  be  on 
terms  with  my  old  publisher,  and  hear  him  telling  me  nice  stories  oyer 
our  walnuts,  this  Christmas,  after  dividing  his  yearns  spoil  with  me 
in  Christmas  charity.''^ 

Ruskin's  experiment  met  with  the  usual  reception  of  pioneer-work. 
Some  further  particulars  about  it  are  given  in  Volume  XXX.  Here 
it  may  be  stated  generally  that  the  experiment  went  through  the 
three  stages  of  ridicule,  modification,  and  general  acceptance.  Mr. 
Smith  warned  his  old  friend,  more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger,  that  the 
new  plan  would  prove  a  melancholy  failure.  The  booksellers,  in  whose 
interest  Ruskin  had  conceived  his  plan,  were  bitterly  opposed  to  it, 
and  for  some  time  there  was  a  more  or  less  genersd  boycott  of  his 
books  by  the  trade.'    Ruskin  published  in  Fors  a  sample  or  two  of  the 

1  Letter  72,  §  2  (Vol.  XXVm.  p.  767). 

*  The  &ct  is  worth  noting  in  connexicm  with  discnasions  now  earrent  (1907)  in 
the  book  trade  that  the  opposition  to  fixed  prices  came  not  in  the  first  instance 
from  Messrs.  Smith,  £lder  &  Co.,  but  from  the  booksellers.  '^  Smith  was  not 
averse,"  says  his  biographer,  ''to  making  the  experiment  which  Ruskin  desired, 
but  the  booksellers  aid  not  welcome  the  new  plan  of  sale,  and  the  circulation  of 
Huskin's  books  [declined "  {Dictionary  qf  NatitnuU  Biosrafi^,  Supplement,  vol.  i. 
p.  xl.). 
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MbA  of  remonstsranee  he  rtoe{v«d.^  Bot  ke  held  on  finoly,  and  gradu- 
ally Mr.  Allen  gathered  together  a  large  imdeBs  of  eoatomers.  ^The 
pablic  has  a  very  long  nose,"^  Rdskin  once  Miids  ^*and  scents  out  what 
it  wants,  sooner  or  later .*^'  Ruskin,  meanwhile,  was  coming  more 
and  more,  owing  to  the  distribution  of  his  inherited  fortune,  to 
depend  for  his  livelihood  upon  the  sale  of  his  books,  and  in  1882 
he  agreed  to  a  modification  of  his  original  plati.  Instead  of  selling  a 
book  to  the  booksellers  at  a  fixed  price  to  which  they  were  to  add 
whatever  sum  they  chose  before  selling  it  again  to  the  public,  he 
fixed  the  price  at  which  it  was  sold  to  the  public,  giving  the  trade 
a  fixed  discount.  Thus  there  was  one  uniform  price,  say  6s.,  at  which 
customei-s  everywhere  could  obtain  the  book,  llie  discount  given 
to  the  trade  was  not  large  enough  to  allow  the  booksellers  to  under- 
sell each  other,  by  oflering  the  book  at  6s.  or  4®.  6d.,  but  was  sufli- 
cient  to  leave  them  "a  living  wage'"  for  the  cost  and  trouble  of 
retailing.  With  this  modification,  Ruskin's  experiment  in  publishing 
became  a  great  success.*  The  publisher  lived  and  throve,  and  the 
author  received  from  his  books  a  steady  income,  far  in  excess  of  his 
former  receipts,  and  probably  larger  than  that  of  any  other  didactic 
writer  of  the  time. 

Ruskin,  it  will  thus  be  seen,  was  the  pioneer  of  the  system  now 
commonly  adopted  under  the  phrase  **the  net  book  system.""  Hie 
"unpractical^  visionary  was  proved  to  know  the  booksellers'  business 
better  than  they  knew  it  themselves.  They  ridiculed  his  plan  and 
did  all  they  could  to  strangle  the  new  system  in  its  infancy.  The 
plan  was  initiated,  as  Ruskin  said  in  1871,  **not  in  hostility  to  book- 
sellers, but,  as  I  think  they  will  find  eventually,  with  a  just  regard 
to  th«r  interest*^*  These  words  have  been  entirely  fulfilled,  for  we 
read  to-day  that  "the  Net  Book  System  was  established  eight  years 

*  See  Letters  14  (below,  pp.  267-258)  and  62  (Vol.  XXVm.  p.  316).  The 
following  is  a  form  of  reply  wnich  Ruskin  drew  up  (1871)  for  Mr.  Allen  to  send 
to  applicatioiiB  for  free  copies  of  For9 : — 

'^  In  answer  to  yoor  communication  of  date^  I  beg  to  state  that  I  have 
no  instructions  from  Mr.  R.  respecting  the  supply  of  any  public  insti- 
tutions with  his  works ;  but  For9  Glamgera  and  those  of  which  the  sale 
may  in  fttture  be  in  mv  hands  are  not  privately  printed  but  are  at  any 
one's  command.  Mr.  R.  simply  insists  that  they  shall  be  paid  for  over 
the  counter,  and  any  bookseller  may  sell  them^  charging  a  fair  extra 
profit" 

*  W.  6.  CoUingwood,  Ufe  md  Work  of  /oAii  »u$kin,  p.  286  (1900  edition). 

*  Mr.  Gollingwood  {ibid.,  p.  296)  records  "ihe  curious  tribute  once  paid  to 
Ruskin  by  the  journal  of  a  big  modem  shop  (Gompton  House^  Liverpool)  as  a 
^  great  tradesman.' " 

*  Vol.  XVin.  p.  10. 
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ago  at  the  eamegt  requeH  of  the  bookseHera  ihemsdoes  to  keep  them 
out  of  the  disastrous  condition  to  which  the  under-cutting  of  prices 
among  themselves  had  reduced  their  business.^  ^ 

llie  ^*  ways  towards   the  bibliopolic  world,"  described  above,    had 
some  influence  in  retarding  the  sale  of  the  earlier   volumes  of  For^ 
Clavigera ;  but  the  book  steadily,  if  gradually,  made  its  way.     He  com- 
plains at  one  place  in  Fors  of  the  comparatively  slow  sale  of  the  book  ;  ' 
but  already,  in  September  1871,  he  was  able  to  report  to  Professor 
Norton  that  Fors  ^*  is  beginning  to  make  an  impression."  ^    For  reasons 
sufficiently  indicated  in  foregoing  sections  of  this  Introduction,  it  wais 
much  ridiculed  in  the  public  press,  but  it  was  not  ignored.    RuskinTs 
name  probably  figured  more  frequently  in  the  newspapers  during  the 
continuance  of  Fors  than  at  any  previous  period.    If  the  book  called 
forth  derision  in  some  quarters,  it  attracted  to  Ruskin  devout  disciples 
fix>m  others.     As  his  work  at  Oxford  caused  him  to  be  generally  called 
in  some  circles  ^The  Professor,^  so  Fors  and  the  St.  Greorge^s  Guild 
won  for  him  in  others  the  title  of  *^  The  Master.^    It  may  be  doubted 
whether   this  was  altogether  a  gain.     His  correspondence  was  greatly 
increased,^  to  the  serious  detriment  of  other  work,  and  the  atmosphere 
of  uncritical  adulation,  which  increasingly  surrounded  him,  was  perhaps 
not  without  some  eflect  in  accentuating  a  tendency  to  absolutism  and 
over-emphasis.    These  were  characteristics  which  were  confined  to  Ruskin 
as  writer;  in  personal  intercourse  he  remained  to  the  end   the  most 
courteous  and  considerate  of  men. 

By  no  one  was  the  progress  of  Fors  watched  more  sympathetically 
than  by  Carlyle.  He  saw  what  Ruskin  was  aiming  at  from  the  start, 
and  the  book  had  not  proceeded  far  when  he  wrote  the  following  letter 
to  Ruskin : — 

5  Cbevnis  Row^  aOth  April  1871. 

''Dear  Ruskin, — This  Fors  Clavigera  (No.  5),  which  I  have  just 
finished  readings  is  incomparable;  a  quasi-sacred  consolation  to  me,  which 
almost  brings  tears  into  my  eyes !  Every  word  of  it  is  as  if  spoken,  not 
out  of  my  poor  heart  only,  but  out  of  the  eternal  skies ;  words  winged  with 
Empyrean  wisdom,  piercing  as  lightning-— ^snd  which  I  really  do  not  remem* 
her  to  have  heard  the  like  of.     Qmimue,  while  you  have  such  utterances 

^  The  '^ Times"  and  the  Publuhere,  printed  for  the  Pablishert'  Assoeiation,  1906, 
p.  9.    The  italics  are  in  the  original. 

*  Letter  36,  §  1  (below,  p.  668). 

*  See,  in  a  later  volume  of  this  edition,  the  letter  of  September  24,  1871. 
«  See  below,  pp.  280,  642. 
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1^  to  give  them  voice.  They  will  find  and  force  entrance  into  human 
hearts^  mhaiever  the  'angle  of  incidence'  may  be;  that  ia  to  say,  whether, 
1u^  tbe  degraded  and  mhuman  Blockheadism  we^  to-called  'men,'  have  mostly 
itjw  bcoome,  jon  come  in  upon  them  at  the  broadside,  at  the  top,  or  even 
It  the  bottom.     Euge,  Enge ! 

"Yours  ever, 

'^T,  Carlvle/'I 

From  the  foarteenth  Letter  Carlyle  made  quotations  in  one  of  hia 
own  books ; '  and  at  the  time  when  he  had  been  reading  the  Letter,  he 
TTote  as  follows,  first  to  his  brother  (Dr.  John  Carlyle)  and  then  to 
Emerson: — 

"(ii-^ih  Fieb.  1872.) — I  am  reading  Ruskin's  books  in  these  evenings.  .  .  . 
I  find   a  real  spiritual  comfort  in  the  noble  fire,  wrath,  and  inexorability 
with   which  he  smites  upon  all  base  things  and  wide-spread  public  delu- 
acMiB ;  and  insists  relentlessly  on  having  the  ideal  aimed  at  everywhere ;  for 
the  rest   I  do  not  find  him  wise — headlong  rather,  and  I  might  even  say 
veak.     Bat  there  is  nothing  like  him  in  England  in  these  other  respects."  ' 
"{Snd   April   1872.) — Do   you  read    Ruskin's  Fort  Clamgera^   which   he 
cheerily    tells  me  gets  itself  reprinted  in  America?      If  you   don't,  do,  I 
advise   you.     Also  his  Munera  Pulveris,  OxEord-Lecturet  on  Art,  and  what- 
ever else  he  is  now  writing, — if  you  can  manage  to  get  them  (which  is 
diffietilt  here,  owing  to  the  ways  he  has  towards  the   bibliopoHc  world!). 
There    is   nothing  going  on  among  us  as  notable    to  me  as  those  fierce 
lightning-bolts  Ruskin  is  copiously  and  desperately  pouring  into  the  black 
world  of  Anarchy  all  around  him.     No  other  man  in  England  that  I  meet 
has   in   him   the   divine   rage  against  iniquity,   falsity,  and    baseness    that 
Ruskin  has,  and  that  every  man  ought  to  have.      Unhappily  he  is  not  a 
strong  man;   one  might  say  a  weak  man  mther;   and  has  not  the  least 
prudence  of  management;  though  if  he  can  hold  out  for  another  fifteen 
years  or  so,  he  may  produce,  even  in  this  way,  a  great  effect.     God  grant 
it,  say  L"* 

Subsequently,  as  we  shall  see  in  the  next  volume,  Carlyle's  enthusiasm 
for  Fors  cooled.  Partly  he  found  some  of  the  later  Letters  less  in- 
teresting, and  partly  perhaps  he  was  concerned  at  the  heightened  temper 
wYaetk  they  revealed. 

^  Printed  in  W.  G.  Collingwood's  Life  and  Work  qf  John  BuMn,  p.  288  (1900 
editioD). 

'  See  below,  p.  247  n. 

*  New  Letters  qf  Thomae  Oarfyle,  edited  by  Alexander  Car.yle,  1904,  vol.  ii. 
pi  28L 

*  Qnreepandenee  tf  Carhfle  and  Emereon,  1883,  vol.  ii.  p.  852. 
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It  remains  to  give  here  aome  account  of  the  text  and  maniucripts 
of  FoT9  Clavigera  generally,  and  of  the  iUuBtratioos  in  the  present 
volume. 

The  manudcr^t  of  the  book,  as  sent  to  the  printers,  is  either  very 
much  dispersed  or  destroyed,  and  the  editors  have  had  access  to  some 
few  portions  only.    These  are  as  follow: — 

Of  Letters  1,  2,  and  4  the  first  draft  (much  altered  before  publica- 
tion) is  in  No.  S  of  the  ^'Oxford  Ledgers,^  described  in  an  earlier 
volume.^  This  also  contains  Letter  10,  ^  1-14.  A  page  of  the  MS. 
of  the  first  draft  of  Letter  1  is  here  given  in  faaimile  (p.  12)w  A 
few  passages  from  these  first  drafts  are  now  given  in  footnotes.' 

There  remains  at  Brantwood  a  collection  of  maauscript  material 
connected  with  the  book.  This  includes  a  large  part  of  the  MS.  of 
Letters  IS  and  13  (for  9^  facsimile  of  a  page  of  Letter  12,  see  p.  S04); 
the  MS.  of  Letter  58,  with  the  first  draft  also  of  St  George^s  Creed 
(facsimiled  in  Vol.  XXVIII.);  portions  of  the  MS.  of  Letters  60,  61, 
62,  and  63;  rejected  drafts  of  portions  of  Letters  61,  64,  and  66;  a 
large  part  of  the  MS.  of  Letter  74;  the  complete  MS.  of  Letter  84; 
a  fair  copy  of  nearly  the  whole  of  Letter  88,  with  rejected  drafts  of 
portions  of  it;  the  complete  MS.  of  Letters  92  and  95  (with  an 
additional  passage,  now  given  in  Vol.  XXIX.  p.  497  n.). 

Of  Letter  91,  the  MS.  was  given  by  Ruskin  to  Miss  Grace  Allen. 
It  shows  very  numerous  revisions,  of  which  a  passage  printed  in 
Vol.  XXIX.  p.  448  n.  gives  an  illustration.  An  examination  of  this, 
as  of  the  other  portions  of  the  manuscript  above  mentioned,  fully 
bears  out  what  Ruskin  says,  in  several  places,'  about  the  care  whidi 
he  bestowed  in  the  composition  of  Fors. 

The  papers  i*elating  to  Fors,  which  Ruskin  preserved,  contain  (be- 
sides various  newspaper  cuttings  and  letters  from  correspondents,  put 
into  type  and  intended  for  the  book)  a  large  number  of  passages  in 
Ruskin^s  hand,  often  carefully  revised,  which  supplement  or  illustrate 
in  a  very  interesting  way  the  original  text.  Mr.  Allen  also  had  a 
certain  amount  of  *^over  matter^'  in  type  which  Ruskin  instructed  him 
to  keep.  A  selection  from  this  material  has  been  made  in  the  Appendix 
to  the  book  (Vol.  XXIX.). 


1  Vol.  XX.  p.  xlix. 

*  See^  for  iiistauce^  below^  pp.  34-35^  165-166. 

•  See  especially  Letter  82,  §  7  (VoL  XXIX.  p.  227). 
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The  tesBi  of  Fors"  Ckmgerai  as  printed  hitlierto,  has  often  been 
&r  from  oorrect.  Full  particulars  of  the  80ine>irhat  oomplicated  Biblio- 
graphy of  the  book  are  given  in  the  usual  Note  (p.  xci.)-  The  close 
ezaniination  of  the  text  entailed  in  the  discovery  of  these  particulars 
has  enabled  the  editors  to  make  many  corrections.  Ruskin  explains 
that  ^the  misprints  were  atrocious.^^^  An  instance  of  a  curious  erttMr, 
hitheito  uncorrected,  is  noted  beneath  the  text  on  p.  610.  Ruskin 
1^  much  of  the  task  of  press-correction  to  others,^  and  did  not  hitn^ 
self  closely  follow  or  dieck  the  suoeesrive  issues  of  the  several  Letters. 
Mr.  Alien  possesses,  howev^,  a  set  of  Letters  1--^  (with  a  duplicate 
set  of  Letters  1-1£),  which  Ruskin  read  very  closely,  marking  a  large 
namber  of  corrections.  His  corrections  in  Letters  1-12  have,  by  some 
oversight,  not  been  made  till  now;  most  of  the  others  (though  ilot 
all)  were  made  in  the  second  edition,  or  later.  Ruskin  also  gave  to 
Mr.  Wedderbum  a  complete  copy  of  the  book,  containing  several 
notes  and  corrections.  Tliis  copy  is  the  source  of  several  minor  cor- 
rections in  the  text,  as  also  of  numerous  notes,  now  appended*' 
ParticalaxB  of  the  more  important  of  these  will  be  found  in  the 
Bibliographical  Notes;  many  others  are  in  matters  of  punctuation, 
which,  though  too  small  for  separate  notice,  add  a  good  deal  to  the 
easy  intelligibility  of  the  text.  Other  corrections  were  noted  by 
Ruskin  either  in  Fors  itself,  or  in  his  two  volumes  of  Index.  All 
these  are  now  embodied  in  the  text  of  the  book.  Further  corrections 
of  a  like  kind^  were  made  by  Ruskin  in  a  few  of  the  Letters  belong- 
ing to  a  set  which  he  gave  to  Rawdon  Brown,  now  in  the  Library 
of  St.  Mark  at  Venice.*  Brown  had  enriched  this  copy  with  various 
cuttings  and  autograph  letters  from  Ruskin.  These  have  been  utilised 
in  the  present  edition,^  which,  it  is  believed,  presents  the  text  of  Fors 
for  the  fbst  time  in  a  form  at  once  complete  and  correct.  The  principal 
text  is,  in  accordance  with  the  rule  of  the  edition,  that  which  was  last 

»  VoL  XXVin.  p.  94  «. 
«  VoL  XXVIIL  p.  611. 

*  See,  for  instance,  in  this  volame,  pp.  19,  21,  96,  252,  291,  811,  424. 

*  See,  for  instence.  Vol.  XXVIII.  p.  648  n. 

*  Rawdon  Brown  left  many  of  his  manuscripts  and  books  (including  a  fine  copy 
of  the  Basampki  qf  VmuitUm  Ar^itecture,  with  Raskin's  autograph  inscription}  to 
the  lihnuy  of  St  Mark,  where  they  are  thus  inneribed : — 

"Legato  di  Bawdon  Brovn  Inglese  alia  Biblioteea  di  Saa  Maroo,  ohe  egU  am6  qoanlo  la 
BOB,  Vonmia,  ove  morl  in  MDOCCLXXxm." 

A  collection  of  Raskin's  letters  to  Brown  is  in  the  British  Museum:  see  a  later 
Yolame  of  this  edition. 

>  See,  for  instance.  Vol.  XXVIII.  p.  683. 
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reviled  by  Ruskin.  Passages,  which  appeared  in  editions  earlier  than 
such  revision,  are  supplied  in  footnofces  or  in  the  Bibiiographicai 
Notes.i 

The  Ulugtrationi  in  the  present  volume  comprise  all  those  which 
appeared  in  the  original  issue  of  Letters  1-36,  together  with  a  few 
additional  plates.  Of  the  original  illustrations,  five  were  autotype 
reproductions  of  various  vices  and  virtues  painted  by  Giotto  in  the 
Arena  Chapel  at  Padua  (here  Plates  I.-V.).  Those  of  the  series  not 
thus  given  by  Ruskin  in  Fors  Clavigera  are  included  in  this  edition 
as  illustrations  to  Giotto  and  his  Wot'ks  m  Padua?  The  other  illus- 
trations, given  by  Ruskin  in  Fors  (here  Plates  VI.,  VII.,  IX.,  XI.-XIV.), 
are  sufficiently  described  in  the  Contents  and  footnotes  to  the  text. 
As  elsewhere  in  this  edition,  photogravures  are,  as  a  rule,  substituted 
for  the  less  satisfactory  autotypes  of  the  original  editions.  In  two 
cases,  where  the  subjects  lent  themselves  preferably  to  engraving, 
woodcuts  have  been  substituted.  This  remark  applies  to  Plate  XIV., 
and  to  Fig.  8. 

The  additional  plates  introduced  in  this  volume  are  four  in  number. 
The  frontispiece  is  a  photogravure  from  a  photograph  of  Ruskin, 
taken  in  what  may  be  called  his  middle  Fors  period.  The  ^^  Studies 
in  Maps'"  (Plate  A)  have  already  been  referred  to  (pp.  Ixxi.,  Ixxii.). 
Another  new  plate  is  a  photogravure  from  the  so-called  ^^ Theseus^  in 
the  British  Museum  (Plate  X.) — a  subject  frequently  referred  to  in  the 
text.  The  third  of  the  new  plates  is  a  chromo-Iithograph  of  Carpaocio^s 
''Dream  of  St.  Ursula''  (Plate  VIII.)— na  picture  described  in  Letter  20. 
Ruskin  made  a  small  water-colour  study  of  the  picture,  and  from  this 
he  employed  Mr.  D.  Gould  to  colour  some  photographs.  These  were 
for  a  time  placed  on  sale  by  Ruskin  through  his  publisher  and  agent. 
It  is  from  the  coloured  photograph  that  the  present  chromo-lithograph 
has  been  reduced. 

The  illustrations  in  the  text  (other  than  Fig.  8)  already  mentioned 
are  printed  fi*om  the  original  wood  blocks. 

E.  T.  C. 

^  See^  for  instance^  in  this  volume^  p.  374.  In  one  case^  however^  for  ressoDS 
of  typograpliical  convenience^  certain  correspondence,  which  appeared  in  one  edition 
only^  is  printed  in  the  principal  text  (Vol.  XXVIII.  p.  306). 

•  Vol.  XXIV.,  Pktea  XLL-XLIII.  (pp.  116,  120,  122). 


[BibHograpkUfol  ^ote.— The  Ninety-six  Letters  entitled  Fan  COaviggra  have 
^peered  in  three  diiferent  fbniw--(l)  eeeh  Letter  ai  a  teparate  octavo 
pamphlet  (in  the  case  of  the  fint  thirty-siz  Letters,  each  with  a  separate 
pagination — an  arrangement  which  was  preserved  even  when  the  Letters 
were  issued  in  volome  form);  (2)  in  eight  volumes^  each  set  of  twelve 
Letters  forming  a  volume;  (3)  in  four  crown  8vo  volumes,  with  some 
curtailmente  and  omissions. 

It  should  he  noted  generally,  with  regard  to  the  Ninety-six  Letters,  that, 
with  the  exception  of  Letters  90-96,  they  were  originally  puhlished  without 
names.  Titles  were  not  given  to  the  Letters  tiU  July  1882  :  see  Letter  90, 
§  1  (VoL  XXIX.  p.  423). 

The  numhering  of  the  sections  ({§)  is  for  the  first  time  introduced  in 
this  edition. 

LETTERS  1-12,  FORMING  VOL.   1. :  1871 

The  title-page  to  each  Letter  was  as  follows,  the  only  changes  heing  in 
the  numhers  of  the  Letters  and  the  dates : — 

Fors  Clavigera.  |  Letters  |  to  the  Workmen  and  Labourers  |  of  Great 
Britain.  |  By  John  Ruskin,  LL.D.  |  Letter  the  First  |  January  1st, 
1871.  I  [Boie.]  I  London :  Printed  for  the  author  |  by  Smith,  Elder  &  Co. 
15,  Waterloo  Place ;  |  and  sold  only  by  |  Mr.  G.  Allen,  Heathfield 
Cottage,  Keston,  Kent.  |  Price  Sevenpence, 

The  dates  on  the  title-pages  are  given  in  brackete  below,  after  the 
words  First  Hdition.  On  the  reverse  of  the  title-page  was  an  ^'  Advertise- 
ment."   For  the  text  of  this,  as  originally  printed,  see  below,  p.  11  n. 

In  Letters  4-24,  the  following  additional  passages  were  inserted  after 
the  second  paragraph  of  the  "  Advertisement " : — 

"Poti-offioe  ord«r8^  in  advance,  may  be  made  payable  to  Mr.  Gewge  Allen, 
Hay«a»  Beokanhaai,  Kent, 

"  If  I  keep  my  health,  there  will  be  a  number  for  every  month  of  the  present 
year." 

The  latter  of  these  two  paragraphs  was  omitted  in  Letter  25  and  later. 

For  another  alteration  in  the  wording  after  Letter  6,  see,  again,  p.  11  n. 

Each  of  the  twelve  Letters  was  issued  in  paper  wrappers  of  a  pide  grey 
eolonr,  with  the  title-page  reproduced  upon  the  front. 

The  imprinto  on  the  wrappers  of  the  Second  and  later  editions  vary 
alightly,  for  in  February  1873  Ruskin  transferred  the  printing  of  Fors 
Clavigera  from  Messrs.  Smith,  Elder  &  Co.  to  Messrs.  Watson  &  Hazell 
(afterwards  Messrs.  Hazell,  Watson  &  Viney) ;  whilst  in  February  1874 
Mr.  George  Allen  changed  his  address  from  "  Heathfield  Cottage,  Keston, 
Kent,"  to  "  Sunnyside,  Orpington,  Kent."    As  a  general  rule  the  wrappers 

zd 
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of  later  editions  bear  the  words  "  Second,"  "  Third,"  or  "  Fourth  "  Thousand 
or  Edition  on  the  front.  When  the  Letters  were  furnished  with  names, 
these  were  printed  on  the  wrapper  and  also  as  a  heading  to  the  Text, 
and  the  Letters  were  numbered  ''Letter  the  1st"  (etc.)  instead  of  "Letter 
the  First."  It  may  be  noted  that  the^r#/  edition  of  Letters  1  to  12  were 
exhausted  before  any  of  the  volumes  were  made  up  with  title-pages  supplied 
by  the  pablisher.  Collectors  may  ask  how  first  editions  (often  to  be  met 
with,  bomtd  up  without  title-pages  or  wrappers)  can  be  distiugniahed. 
Diligent  study  of  the  following  pages  euppliee  the  necessary  material; 
but  it  may  here  be  remarked  eummarily  that  after  the  irst  editiml  of 
Lettei«  1-20  (in  the  ease  of  Letter  1,  after  the  second),  the  pagination  of 
each  Letter  was  altered.  After  Letter  20  the  title-page  vras  (Knitted,  and 
thus  the  first  page  of  the  text  was  p.  1  instead  of  p.  3. 

The  first  edition  of  each  Letter  consisted  of  1060  copies ;  later  editions 
(except  where  otherwise  stated),  of  1000. 

Lfitbr  1.  Firtt  Edition  (January  1,  1871).— Octavo,  pp.  20;  title-page, 
p.  1;  "Advertisement"  (see  below,  p.  11  ».),  p.  2;  text,  pp.  3-20. 

Second  Edition  (August  1872).— Octavo,  pp.  20;  collation  as  before. 
"  Second  Thousand  "  took  the  place  of  the  date  on  the  wrapper. 

Third  Edition  (January  1878).— Pages  18,  the  title-page  being  withdrawn, 
and  the  "  Advertisement "  moved  to  p.  4  of  the  wrapper.  "  Third  Thousand  " 
on  the  wrapper. 

Fourth  Edition  (March  1885).— Again  pp.  18.  By  this  time  the  Letter 
had  received  a  title,  which  was  printed  both  on  the  wrapper  and  as  a 
heading  to  the  text.    "Fourth  Thousand." 

F\fth  Edition  (July  1894).— 350  copies. 

Leiteb  2.  First  Edition  (February  1,  1871).— Pages  23;  title-page, 
p.  1 ;  "  Advertisement,"  p.  2 ;  text,  pp.  3-23. 

Second  Edition  (May  1873).— Pages  21,  the  title-page  being  withdrawn, 
and  tlie  "Advertisement"  moved  to  p.  4  of  the  wrapper.  "Second 
Thousand"  on  the  wrapper.  Such  indication  of  the  edition  was  given  in 
all  cases,  and  will  not  be  further  mentioned  in  this  Note. 

Third  EdUion  (April  1880).— Again  pp.  21. 

FouHh  Edition  (July  1886)i— Again  pp.  21.  The  title  of  the  Letter 
was  now  added. 

LfiTTTBR  3.  FirH  Edition  (March  1,  1871).— Pages  20;  title-page,  p.  1 ; 
"Advertisement,"  p.  2;  text,  pp.  3-20. 

Second  Editifm  (February  1874).— Pages  18,  the  title-page  being  with- 
drawn, etc. 

Third  Edition  (November  1880).— Again  pp.  la 

Fourth  Edition  (October  1887).— Again  pp.  18.  The  title  of  the  Letter 
was  now  added.    900  copies. 

Letter  4.     Firet  Edition  (April  1,  1871).— Pages  24 ;  text,  pp.  3-24. 

Second  Edition  (February  1874).— Pages  22,  the  title-page  being  with- 
drawn, etc 

Third  Edition  (November  1880).— Again  pp.  t2. 

Fourth  Edition  (October  1887).— Again  pp.  22.  The  title  of  the  Letter 
was  now  added. 
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Lkttkb  6.    FirH  E4Uwn  (May  1,  1871)L--PagM  24;  Uzt^  ppw  3-24 

Aeonif  SdUwm  (Jaiuitry  1874)L-^Pag9«  2^,  tb9  tH)le-iMg»  being  whh- 
^rawa,  etc. 

Third  Edition  (November  1880).--Ag»ia  pp.  22. 

FauHh  Sdmon  (March  1887}.— Agmin  pp.  22.  Tbe  title  of  the  Letter 
wu  now  added. 

Giotto  ''Hope"  (Plate  I.  in  this  Tolnjne)  was  giveoj  by  autotype 
proceeaj  aa  a  frontiepaece  to  this  Letter.  In  the  first  edition  the  plate 
was  printed  very  dark,  and  the  lines  of  Giotto's  inseriptioB  were  uadia* 
cemible.  This  was  remedied  in  later  editions  by  lighter  printing  Arom 
the  same  negative.    In  this  volame  the  fresco  is  given  in  photogravure. 

LvrnsR  6.    FirH  Edition  (June  1,  1871).— Pages  21 ;  text,  pp.  3-21. 

Second  Edition  (September  1874).— Pages  19,  the  title-page  being  with- 
drawn^ etc. 

Third  Edition  (April  1882).— Again  pp.  19. 

Fourth  Edition  (March  1888).— Again  pp.  19.  The  title  of  the  Latter 
was  now  added.    850  copies. 

Giotto's  ''Envy"  (Plate  II.  in  this  volume)  was  given,  by  autotype 
process,  as  a  irontispiece  to  this  Letter.  In  this  volume  the  fresco  is  given 
in  photogravure,  and  the  plate  is  transferred  to  p.  111. 

Letter  7.     First  EdUion  (July  1,  1871).— Pages  24 ;  text,  pp.  3-24. 

Second  Edition  (September  1874). — Pages  22,  the  title-page  being  with- 
drawn, etc. 

Third  Edition  (November  1881). — Again  pp.  22. 

Fourth  Edition  (March  1888).— Again  pp.  22.  The  title  of  the  Letter  was 
now  added.    900  copies. 

Giotto's  "Charity"  (Plate  III.  in  this  volume)  was  giveu,  by  autotype 
process,  as  frontispiece  to  this  Letter. 

L«rnsR  8.    Firei  Edition  (August  1,  1871;).— Pages  18 ;  text,  pp.  3-18. 

Second  Edition  (September  1874).-*-Pages  16,  the  title-page  being  with- 
drawn, etc. 

TkM  Edition  (November  1883).— Again  pp.  18.  The  title  of  the  Letter 
waa  now  added. 

Fourth  Edition  (December  1888).-— Again  pp.  16.    860  copies. 

Letter  9.    Firet  Edition  (September  1,  1871).— Pages  26 ;  text,  pp.  3-26. 

Second  Edition  (October  1874).— Pages  24,  the  title-page  being  with- 
drawn, etc. 

Third  Edition  (December  1882).— Again  pp.  24.  The  title  of  the  Letter 
was  now  added. 

Fourth  Edition  (February  1889).— Again  pp.  24.    850  copies. 

Letter  10.    Firet  Edition  (October  2,  1871).— Pages  21 ;  text,  pp.  3-21. 

Second  Edition  (September  1874). — Pages  19,  the  title-page  behig  with- 
drawn^ etc. 

Third  Edition  (December  1882).— Again  pp.  19.  The  title  of  tiie  Letter 
was  now  added. 

FouHh  Edition  (February  1889).— Again  pp.  19.     850  copies. 

Giotto's  "Ii\|ustice"  (now  Pli^  IV.)  waa  given,  by  aptotype  procQsa^ 
as  fronti^iece  to  this  Letter. 
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LmTBR  11.    MrH  EdUian  (November  1, 1871).— Pages  23 ;  text,  pp.  3-23. 

Second  EdiHim  (October  1874).— Pages  22.  The  title-page  was  with- 
drawn, the  text  beginning  on  p.  1^  but  in  the  resetting  the  type  was 
spaced  out,  the  text  thus  extending  to  p.  22. 

Tfdrd  EdUion  (December  1882).— Again  pp.  22.  The  title  of  the  Letter 
was  now  added. 

Fourth  EdUion  (February  1889).— Again  pp.  22.     850  copies. 

Giotto's  "Justice"  (now  Plate  V.)  was  given,  by  autotype  process,  as 
frontispiece  to  this  Letter. 

Lbttbr  12.  First  EdiHm  (December  23,  1871).— Pages  28;  text, 
pp.  d-2a 

Second  EdiHon  (October  1874).— Pages  26,  the  title-page  being  with- 
drawn, etc. 

Third  EdUion  (December  1882).— Again  pp.  26.  The  title  of  the  Letter 
was  now  added. 

Fourth  Edition  (February  1889).— Again  pp.  26.    850  copies. 

The  editions  of  Letters  1-12,  above  described,  are  all  that  have  been 
issued  in  octavo  form^  the  editions  of  Volume  L,  next  described,  being 
made  up  from  the  separate  Parts. 

In  the  case  of  Volumes  1.  and  III.,  and  in  that  of  Volume  II.  up  to  1895, 
the  volumes,  as  supplied  by  the  publisher,  were  made  up  of  the  separate 
Letters.  Title-pages  for  Volumes  I.-11I.  were  first  supplied  early  in  1875. 
The  publisher's  imprint  was  an  anachronism.  It  was  given  as  '' Orpington," 
with  the  dates  1871  (vol.  L),  1872  (vol.  ii.),  a&d  1873  (voL  iii.),  though^  as 
the  title-pages  of  the  separate  Letters  show^  Mr.  Allen  was  residing  at 
Keston  in  those  years.  A  copy  of  Volume  L,  obtained  from  the  publisher 
in  1875,  consisted  of  the  second  edition  of  each  Letter  (issued,  severally, 
in  1872,  1873,  and  1874),  with  a  title-page  bearing  the  date  1871 ;  but  of 
course  sets  of  Volume  I.  exist,  in  which  collectors  bound  up  their  first 
editions  with  the  antedated  title-page. 

In  July  1882  Htle-pages  and  Contents  (giving  the  titles  of  the  several 
Letters)  were  issued  for  binding  up  with  Volumes  I. -VII.  To  give  one 
sample,  the  Contents  sheet  for  Volume  I.  was  as  follows  : — 


FORS  CLAVIGERA 
FIBST  SSBIES 

00NTBNT8  OP  VOU  L  (1871) 

LSTrm 

I.  Looking  Down  from  Ingleborough 
IL  The  Great  Picnic 

III.  Richard  of  England 

IV.  Switches  of  Broom 
v.  Whitethorn  Blossom 

VI.  Elysian  Fields 


VII.  Charities 

VIII.  Not  as  the  World  Gives 
IX.  Honoar  to  whom  Honour 
X.  The  Baron's  Gate 
XL  The  Abbot's  Chapel 
XII.  The  Prince's  Lesson 


The  Titles  and  Contents  of  Volumes  l.-VII.  were  issued  in  July  1882,  at 
the  price  of  sixpence.    On  the  completion  of  the  work  in  December  1884, 
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the  THta  uid  Gontents  of  tbe  eight  volnniM  wwe  sold  at  tho  Mune 
price. 

Up  to  1882,  Tolamet  were  sold  by  the  publisher  in  fancy  bindinfs  only. 
In  July  1882  they  were  tSBued  in  mottled-grey  paper  boards,  with  white 
paper  hibelB  on  the  back,  lettered  "Roskin.  |  Fore  Clavigera.  |  Vol.  I.  [IL, 
etc].'*  Volumes  I.-III.  were  published  at  7s.  each  ;  later  Tolumes  at  lOs. 
each. 

The  title-page,  as  first  issued  in  1875  (with  the  date,  however,  ''1871")> 
18  as  given  here  on  p.  3.    The  last  issued  title-page  is: — 

Fors  Clavigera.  |  Letters  |  To  the  Workmen  and  Labourers  |  of  Great 
Britain,  |  By  John  Ruskin,  LL.D.,  |  Honorary  Student  of  Christ  Churcli, 
and  Honorary  Fellow  of  Corpus  |  Cliristi  College,  Oxford.  |  Vol.  I.  | 
^jfth  EdiiUm.  \  [Am».]  |  George  Allen,  |  Orpington  and  London.  |  18d6. 

The  sheet  of  contents  followed.  No  imprint.  Issued  in  green  «loth, 
lettered  on  the  back,  '^  Ruskin  |  Fors  |  Clavigera  |  VoL  L  |  1871."  Price  78. 
Medium  8vo.     This  edition  is  still  current 


LETTERS  13-24,   FORMING  VOL.   XL:  1872 

The  title-page  to  each  Letter  was  as  follows,  the  only  changes  being 
in  the  numbers  of  the  Letters  and  the  dates : — 

Foz8  Clavigera.  |  Letters  |  to  the  Workmen  and  Labourers  |  of  Great 
Britain.  |  By  John  Ruskin,  LL.D.  |  Letter  the  lliirteenth.  |  January  1st, 
1872.  I  [Bom.]  i  London :  Printed  for  the  author  |  by  Smith,  Elder  & 
Co.,  16,  Waterloo  Place ;  |  and  sold  only  by  |  Mr.  G.  AUen,  Heathfield 
Cottage,  Keston,  Kent.  |  Price  Semnpence. 

The  dates  on  the  title-pages  are  given  in  brackets  below,  after  the  words 
FirMl  EdUiofU 

Each  of  the  Letters  was  issued  in  wrappers  of  a  pale  grey  colour.  In 
Letters  ld-20  the  title-page  was  reproduced  upon  the  front  of  the  wrapper. 
In  Letter  21,  and  in  all  the  others  of  the  series  (21-86),  no  title-page  was 
given ;  the  title  appearing  upon  the  £ront  of  the  wrapper  only,  while  the 
''Advertisement"  was  transferred  to  p.  4  of  the  wrapper. 

The  first  edition  of  the  Letters  again  consisted  of  1060  copies  i  later 
editions  (except  where  otherwise  stated),  of  1000. 

Leiter  13.    FirH  Edition  (January  1,  1872).— Pages  20;  text,  pp.  d-20. 

Second  BdUion  (June  1876).— Pages  18,  the  titie-page  being  withdrawn. 

Third  EdUion  (January  1884).— Again  pp.  la  The  titie  of  the  Letter 
was  now  added. 

Fourth  Edition  (October  1896).— Ajj^n  pp.  18.  100  copies,  printed  at 
the  same  time  as  Letters  13-24  in  volume  form. 

Lbttkr  14.  Firti  Edition  (February  1,  1872).— Pages  22+2  un- 
numbered pages ;  text  of  Letter,  pp.  3-22 ;  ''  Notes  and  Correspondence " 
(''Advice"  to  Works  Series  and  Correspondence  with  Messrs.  Pbrker  and 
Co.)  on  the  unnumbered  pages. 

Second   Edition   (July   1876).— Pages   20  +  1    unnumbered  page.      The 
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tid«-pa^  WM  wiikdnmn,  the ''  AdviM"  was  renMd  (m  in  the  preMBt  tact, 
see  p.  257),  and  the  correspondence  with  Messrs.  Parker  was  withdrawn. 

Third  EdiHm  (Janaary  ISM).— Again  pages  20+1.  The  title  of  the 
Letter  was  now  added. 

Lbtter  15.  FirH  Edition  (March  1,  1872).— Pages  23+1  unnumbered; 
text,  pp.  ('^23;  ''Notes  and  Correspondence"  on  the  unnumbered  page. 

Second  Edition  (January  1876).— Pages  23.  The  title-page  being  with- 
drawn and  the  ''Advertisement"  transferred  to  p.  4  of  the  wrapper^  the  text 
of  the  Letter  occupied  pp.  1-21,  and  the  "  Notes  and  Correspondence  ** 
(now  leaded  out),  pp.  22,  23. 

THrd  Edition  (January  1884).-— Again  pp.  23.  The  title  of  the  Letter 
was  now  added. 

Lbttbb  16.     First  Edition  (April  1,  1872).— Pages  20;  text,  pp.  3-20. 

Second  Edition  (December  1875).— Pages  18,  the  title-page  being  with* 
drawn,  etc. 

Third  Edition  (January  1884).— Again  pp.  18.  The  title  of  the  Letter 
was  now  added. 

Letter  17.     Firet  Edition  (May  1,  1872).— Pages  20 ;  text,  pp.  3-20. 

Second  Edition  (February  1876).— Pages  18,  the  title-page  being  with- 
drawn, etc. 

Third  Edition  (January  1884).^Again  pp.  1&  The  title  of  the  Letter 
was  now  added. 

Fourth  Edition  (October  1895).— Again  pp.  la  75  copies,  printed 
at  the  same  time  as  Letters  13-24  in  volume  form. 

With  this  Letter  was  issued  a  fronti^iece  (autotype  process)  of  "Robert, 
Count  of  Flanders"  (now  Plate  VI.).  Ruskin  writes  on  one  of  his  sets 
(now  in  Mr.  Allen's  possession),  "  Two  17tfa  Letters  kept  for  states  of  plate." 
It  may  be  noted  that  in  ed.  1  the  plate  has  a  pale  green  tint  lithographed 
over  it;  in  later  editions  the  tint  is  a  pale  cream.  In  this  volume  the 
plate  (photogravure)  is  transferred  to  p.  297. 

Lmttkr  18.    Firet  EdUion  (June  1,  1872).— Pagee  20;  teart,  pp.  3-20. 
Second  Edition  (May  1876).— Pages  18,  the  title-page  being  withdrawn. 
Third  Edition  (January  1884).— A^ain  pp.  18.    The  title  of.  the  Letter 
was  now  added. 

LsrrER  19.  Firet  Edition  (July  1,  1872).— Pages  18  (text  of  the  Letter, 
pp.  3-18),  followed  by  one  unnumbered  page  of  "  Notes  and  Correspond- 
eaee." 

Second  Edition  (May  1876).— Pages  16+1  unnumbered,  the  title-page 
being  withdrawn,  etc. 

Third  Edition  (January  1884).— Again  pp.  16+1.  The  title  of  the 
Letter  was  now  added. 

Letter  20.  Firet  Edition  (August  1,  1872).— Pages  24;  text  of  Letter, 
pp.  3-22 ;  "  Notes  and  Correspondence,"  pp.  23,  24. 

Second  EdUion  (February  1876).--Page6  22,  the  title-page  being  with- 
drawn^ etc. 

Third  Edition  (November  1883).— Again  pp.  22.  The  title  of  the 
Letter  was  now  added. 
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I^mrih  EdUian  (Jane  1892).~Again  pp.  22.    260  copies. 

With  this  Letter  a  frontispieee  wms  iaeaed  (autotype  prooeei),  of  ''The 
Chapel  of  St  Mary  of  the  Thorn"  (now  Plate  VII.).  The  plate  in  ed.  2 
is  printed  in  a  hrowner  tone  than  in  ed.  1,  and  does  not  show  the  details 
so  well ;  in  later  Sro  editions  the  printing  was  again  lighter.  In{^tfais 
Yolnme  the  plate  (phoiogrmmre)  is  transferred  to  p.  349. 

Lbttsb  21.  Firit  Edition  (Septemher  2,  1872).— In  this  and  the  snh- 
sequent  Letters  no  title-page  was  given  in  the  first  edition,  and  the 
'^  Advertisement"  was  placed  on  p.  4  of  the  wrapper.  There  is,  therefore, 
from  Letter  21  onward,  no  difference  in  pagination  (with  some  exceptions) 
hetween  the  first  and  succeeding  editions.    Pages  24; 

Second  Edition  (March  1876). 

Third  Edition  (January  1884).— Title  of  the  Letter  added. 

LvTTKR  22.    First  Edition  (October  4,  1872).— Pages  28. 

Second  Edition  (May  1876). 

Third  Edition  (January  1884).— Title  of  the  Letter  added. 

Fourth  Edition  (October  1896). — 76  copies,  printed  at  the  same  time 
as  Letters  13-24  in  volume  form. 

With  this  Letter  a  frontispiece  was  issued  (woodcut)  of  ''The  Mount 
of  Compassion"  (now  Plate  IX.). 

Lnm  23.    Firtt  Edition  (November  1^  1872).— Pages  26. 

Second  Edition  (July  1876). 

Third  Edition  (January  1884).— Title  of  the  Letter  added. 

With  this  Letter  a  frontispiece  was  issued  (autotype)  of  ''Thesens." 
For  this  volume  the  design  has  been  cut  on  wood,  and  placed  as  Fig.  8 
on  p.  404. 

Lktteb  24.  Fint  Edition  (December  2,  1872).— Pages  28;  text  of 
Letter,  pp.  1-24;  "Notes  and  Correspondence/'  pp.  25-28. 

Second  Edition  (March  1876).— Pages  27,  the  "Notes  and  Correspond- 
ence" being  more  closely  set 

Third  Edition  (January  1884).— Again  pp.  27.    Title  of  the  Letter  added. 

Fourth  Edition  (October  1895). — Again  pp.  27.  75  copies,  printed  at 
the  same  time  as  Letters  13-24  in  volume  form. 

With  this  Letter  a  frontispiece  was  issued  (autotype)  of  Luini's  "We 
have  seen  His  star  in  the  East"  (now  Plate  XL).  In  ed.  1  the  plate  was 
printed  in  a  warm  red  tint ;  in  later  issues,  it  was  greyer.  In  this  volume 
the  lettering  hasd>eeu  corrected  (see  p.  434  n.). 

Letters  13-24  were  next  printed  in  volume  form.  The  remarks  on 
Volume  I.  apply  also  to  this  volume ;  but  in  October  1895  the  Letters 
13-24  were  all  reprinted  at  one  time  (the  loose  Parts  being  exhausted) 
and  in  one  volume.  As  in  most  cases  there  had  been  only  three  editions 
of  these  Letters  in  separate  form,  the  volume  comprising  them  all  was 
called  "  Fourth  Edition "  on  the  title-page.  The  publisher's  imprint  is 
"George  Allen,  Sunnyside,  Orpington,  |  and  |  156  Charing  Cross  Road, 
London,  |  1895.  |  [AU  righte  reeerved.].  On  the  back  of  p.  27  of  Letter  24 
is  the  imprint,  "  Printed  by  Ballantyne,  Hanson  and  Co.  |  Edinburgh  and 
London."    500  copies.    Price  7s.    This  edition  is  still  current. 

xzvu.  g 
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LETTERS  25-^,  FORMING  VOL.  UI. :  1873 

The  title-page  (that  is,  the  title  on  the  front  of  the  wrapper)  to  Letters  25 
and  26  was  as  follows : — 

Fors  davigera.  |  Letters  |  To  the  Workmen  and  Labourers  ]  of  Great 
Britain.  |  By  John  Raskin,  LL.D.  |  Letter  the  Twenty-Fifth  (Twenty- 
Sixth).  I  January  1878  (February  1873).  |  iRae,]  |  London :  Printed  for 
the  Author  |  by  Smith,  Elder  &  Co.,  16  Waterloo  Place ;  |  and  sold 
only  by  |  Mr.  G.  Allen^  Heathfield  Cottage,  Keston,  Kent  |  Price 
8ev8npcno6» 

Ruskin  after  liiis  date  removed  the  printing  of  Fon  from  Messrs. 
Smith,  Elder  &  Co.,  and  the  titles  of  Letter  27  bore  a  different  im- 
print, thus: — 

''  London :  Printed  for  the  Author  by  |  Watson  and  Hazell,  London 
&  Aylesbury ;  |  and  sold  only  by  |  Mr.  George  Allen,  Heathfield 
Cottage,  Keston,  Kent  |  Price  Secenpence,** 

Letters  31-36,  ''And  sold  by"  (''only"  being  omitted). 

Each  of  the  Letters  was  issued  in  wrappers  of  a  pale  grey  colour, 
except  Letter  28,  which  was  issued  in  salmon-coloured  wrappers 

Each  edition  of  the  Letters  consisted  (except  where  otiierwise  stated) 
of  1000  copies. 

LvrrsR  20.    Firtt  Sdithn  (January  1873).~-Pages  32.     1050  copies. 

In  tills  Letter,  and  succeeding  ones,  the  following  paragraph,  which  had 
been  inserted  in  the  "Advertisement"  in  Letter  4  and  onwards,  was 
omitted :  "  If  I  keep  my  health,  there  will  be  a  number  for  every  month 
of  the  present  year.*'  Issued  about  the  middle  of  the  month :  see  $  1 
(p.  447). 

Second  Edition  (July  1876). 

Third  Edition  (March  1885).  —  The  title  of  the  Letter  was  now 
added. 

Lettbr  26.    Firet  Edition  (February  1873).— Pages  20.    1050  copies. 

Second  Edition  (August  1876). 

Third  Edition  (March  1885).— The  title  of  the  Letter  was  now  added. 

Lbttsr  27.  Firet  Edition  (March  1873).— Pages  24 ;  text  of  the  Letter, 
pp.  1-19;  p.  20,  blank;  "Notes  and  Correspondence,"  pp.  21-24.  1050 
copies. 

Second  Edition  (May  1876).— Text,  pp.  1-20;  *^  Notes  and  Correspond- 
ence," pp.  21-24. 

Third  Edition  (March  1885).— Text,  etc.,  as  in  ed.  2.  The  title  of  the 
Letter  was  now  added. 

Lbttbb  28.  Fir9t  Edition  (April  1,  1873).— Pages  27 ;  text  of  the  Letter, 
pp.  1-19;  p.  20,  blank;  ''Notes  and  Correspondence,"  pp.  21-27.  This 
Letter  was  issued  in  salmon-coloured  paper  wrappers. 
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Aeoml  BUHm  (DMember  1876).-*T«Kt,  p|i.  1-20;  ««)M»  a&4  Coffvt* 
spoDdenoe/'  pp.  21-2?. 

Third  EditUm  (March  1886).--Tezt^  etc^  m  in  ed.  2.  The  title  of  the 
Letter  was  now  added. 

Fourth  Edition  (January  1900).— Text,  etc.,  as  in  eds.  2  and  a  50 
copies,  printed  at  the  same  time  as  Letters  25-36  in  7010010  fonn. 

With  this  Letter  a  frontispiece  was  issued  (autotype)  of  '^The  Tale  of 
Adriane  "  (now  Plate  XIL).  In  this  volume  the  plate  {photografmrt)  has  been 
transferred  to  p.  510. 

LsTTEB  20.    Firti  Edition  (May  1,  1873).— Pages  2& 

Second  Edition  (September  1876). 

Third  Edition  (March  1885).— The  title  of  the  Letter  wsas  now  added. 

Lbttui  30.    Firot  Edition  (June  2,  1873).— Pi^es  23. 

Second  EditUm  (Febmary  1877). 

Third  Edition  (Mareh  1886).— The  thle  of  the  Letter  was  new  added. 

LRmsR  31.    Firit  Edition  (July  1,  1873).— P^es  28. 

Second  Edition  (May  1876). 

nird  Edition  (March  1885).— The  title  of  the  Letter  was  now  added. 

With  this  Letter  a  frontispiece  was  issued  (autotype)  of  '^  Walter  of  the 
Border-land  "  (now  Plate  XIII.).  In  this  rolume  the  drawing  (by  Chantrey) 
has  been  reproduced  by  photogravure. 

Lbttbb  32.    Hret  Edition  (August  1^  1873).— Pages  29. 
Second  Edition  (Febmary  1877). 

Third  EdiHon  (March  1885).  — The  title  of  the  Letter  was  now 
added. 

Letter  33.    Firtt  Edition  (September  1^  1873).— Pages  24. 

Seoomd  Edition  (Febrvary  1877). 

Third  Edition  (May  1885).— The  title  of  the  Letter  was  now  added. 

Unrm  84.    Firet  £W^fofi  (Oetober  1,  1873).— Ages  82. 

Second  Edition  (September  1876). 

TkM  Edition  (Octeber  1884).— The  title  of  the  Letter  was  now 
added. 

With  this  Letter  a  frontispiece  (autetype)  was  issued  of  ^'  Sunday  Play- 
things **  (now  Plate  XIV.).  The  plate  in  eds.  2  and  3  is  different  from 
that  in  ed.  1 ;  the  background  in  the  later  editions  being  rough  instead  of 
smooth,  and  the  shadow  being  on  the  right  of  the  coins  instead  of  on 
the  left.  For  this  volume  the  designs  have  been  cut  on  wood^  and  the 
plate  is  transferred  to  p.  633. 

Letter  35.    F^rH  Edition  (November  1,  1873).— Pages  31. 

Second  Edition  (April  1877). 

TUrd  Edition  (July  1885).— The  title  of  the  Letter  was  now  added. 

Lbtta  86.  FirH  Edition  (December  1^  1873).— Pages  14^  followed  by 
an  unnumbered  leaf  containing  on  its  front  (reverse  blank)  an  "^  Advice" 
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and  List  of  Sabwriptioiui  (see  here  p.  678).     This  editioa  oonteined  a  alip^ 
which  reads  as  follows  : — 


PUBUSHEB'S  NOTICE. 

ive  notice  to  Sal 
must  be  addressed — 

*  Mr.  Qeoise  Allen, 

'^Sunnyeide,  Orpington,  Kent." 


"Mb.  Aixkr  begs  reepeotfully  to  give  notice  to  Subeoriben.  that  on  and  after 
January  lot,  1874,  all  oommunicatione  i 


Skoond  EdUian  (February  1877). 

Third  EdUim  (May  1885).— The  title  of  the  Letter  was  now  added. 

Letters  25-36  were  next  issued  in  Tolume  form.  Up  to  1900,  copies 
of  this  volume  were  supplied,  as  described  under  Volume  I.,  but  in  that 
year  Letters  25-^  were  all  reprinted  in  a  Tolume.  This  was  called  ''Fifth 
Edition"  on  the  title-page.  Publisher's  imprint  as  in  toI.  iL  (with  date 
1900) ;  printer's  imprint  (as  in  voL  ii.)  on  the  reverse  of  the  title-page. 
400  copies.     Price  7s.    This  edition  is  still  current 


SMALL  EDITION  IN  FOUR  VOLUMES 

This  is  a  curtailed  edition  of  the  whole  ninety-^iz  Letters  in  four  volumes, 
first  issued  in  1896.    Its  scope  is  explained  in  the  following  ''  Advice  to  the 
"  New  Edition"  by  its  editor,  Mr.  W.  6.  CoUingwood  :— 

ADVICE 

TO  THE  NEW  EDITION 

*'  This  edition  of  For$  is  published  for  the  nse  of  readers  who  are  content  to  have 
Mr.  Ruskin's  own  Letters  without  those  of  his  correspondents. 

*'  By  omitting  from  the  appendices  of  the  former  iasoe  eTerytfaing  except  snoh 
passages  as  are  necessary  to  explain  the  text,  the  eight  large  volumes  are  now  reduced 
to  four  of  a  handy  sise,  uniform  with  the  cheap  edition  of  the  Works  Series. 

"All  the  illustrations  are  given;  the  full-page  photographs  reproduced  as  tint 
blocks  from  the  origioal  nMBatives ;  and  a  new  index  is  added  to  each  of  the  vdluraes. 

"  W.  G.  a" 

The  curtailments  were  somewhat  more  extensive  than  this  ^'Advice" 
indicates:  see  below. 

The  new  Index  to  each  volume  was  compiled  by  Mr.  W,  G.  CoUlngwood. 
In  his  Indexes  he  occasionally  added  Notes  and  Translations;  these  are^ 
for  the  most  part^  incorporated  in  the  present  edition:  see^  e.g.,  in  this 
volume,  pp.  604,  601,  626 ;  and  in  VoL  XXVIIL,  pp.  115,  591. 

As  the  volumes  of  the  ''  Small  Edition  "  do  not  coincide  in  their  contents 
with  the  volumes  of  the  present  edition,  it  will  be  convenient  to  give  in  this 
place  the  bibliographical  pkrticulars  of  the  whole  of  it,  and  not  only  of 
such  portions  (viz.,  vol.  i.  and  part  of  vol.  ii.)  as  are  included  in  the  present 
volume.  The  notice  of  curtailments,  on  the  other  hand,  will  be  more  con- 
veniently given  in  each  volume  of  the  present  edition. 

The  autot3rpe  illustrations  of  the  octavo  editions  were  in  the  Small 
Edition  reproduced  by  half-tone  process. 
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'Bach  volmiie  wis  pablished  at  60.,  the  price  being  reduced  in  January 
1904  to  5e. 

Tbe  Small  Edition  was  electrotyped,  and  no  changes  have  been  made  in 
wncceasive  iasaes  of  it,  other  than  Uke  substitution  of  title-pages  with  altered 
dates. 

YouniB  L  (containing  Letters  1-24).— The  title-page  is  as  follows  :— 

Fon  Clayigera  |  Letters  |  To  the  Workmen  and  Labourers  |  of  Great 
Britain  |  by  |  John  Ruskin,  D.C.L,  LL.D.  |  New  Edition  |  VoL  I.  |  Con- 
taining Letters  I.-XXIV.  |  [Roie]  \  George  AUen,  Sunnyside,  Orpington 
I  and  I  166,  Charing  Cross  Road,  London  |  1896  |  [AU  rights  referved]. 

Small  crown  8vo,  pp.  yiii.+524.  Half-title,  with  blank  reverse,  ppw  i., 
iL ;  title-page  (with  imprint  at  foot  of  reverse — **  Printed  by  Ballantyne, 
Hanson  4&  Co.  |  At  the  Ballantyne  Press"),  pp.  iii.,  iv.;  ''Advice"  (see 
abore),  with  blank  reverse,  pp.  v.,  vi. ;  Contents,  pp.  vii.-viii ;  List  of 
Illustrations,  p.  viiL ;  text  of  Letters,  pp.  1-604 ;  Index,  pp.  606-624  (im* 
print  repeated  at  foot  of  p.  624). 

JFHnt  EdiHon  issued  in  AprU  1896,  in  green  cloth,  uniform  with  the 
other  ''small  editions,"  lettered  on  th^  back,  "Ruskin  |  Fors  |  Clavigera 
I  Vol  L  I  Letters  L-XXIV.  |  George  Allen."    dOOO  copies. 

Mgprinted  in  January  1899  (1000  copies),  with  "Second  Small  Edition" 
on  title-page;  and  in  January  1902  (1000  copies),  "Third  Small  Edition." 

YoLiJicB  II.  (containing  Letters  26-48).— The  title-page  is  the  same  as 
that  of  Volume  1.,  except  for  "  Vol.  II.  |  Containing  Letters  XXV.-XLVIII." 

Small  crown  8vo,  pp.  vi.+617.  Half-title,  with  blank  reverse,  pp.  i.,  ii. ; 
title-page  (with  imprint  as  before),  pp.  iiL,  iv. ;  Contents,  pp.  v.,  vi. ;  List 
4»f  Illustrations,  p.  vi. ;  text  of  Letters,  pp.  1-486 ;  Index,  pp.  499-^17 
(imprint  repeated  at  foot  of  reverse  of  p.  617). 

Fint  Edition  issued  in  June  1896,  bound  as  before.    8000  copies. 

Bepnntsd  in  July  1900  (<< Second  Small  Edition":  1000  copies).  And 
Bgaln  in  December  1906  ("Tfaiid  Small  Edition" :  600  copies). 

Vounn  in.  (containing  Letters  49-72). — ^The  title-page  is  the  Msme  as 
that  of  Volume  L,  except  for  "Vol.  IIL  |  Containing  Letters  XUX.- 
LXXIL" 

SmaU  crown  8vo,  pp.  vi.+480.  Arrangement  of  pp.  L-vi.  as  in  Vol.  II. 
Text,  pp.  1-460 ;  Index,  pp.  461-480.    Imprint  as  before. 

^rtt  Edition  issued  in  October  1896,  bound  as  before.    3000  copies. 

Beprinted  in  January  1902  ("Second  Small  Edition":  1000  copies). 

Volume  IV.  (containing  Letters  78-96). — ^The  title-page  is  the  same  as 
in  Volume  IIL,  except  for  the  description  of  the  volume:  "VoL  IV.  | 
(Terminal)  |  Containing  Letters  LXXIII.-XCVL" 

Small  crown  8vo,  pp.  vi.+680.  Arrangement  of  pp.  ].-vi.  as  in  Vol.  IL 
Text,  pp.  1-607 ;  Index,  pp.  609-680. 

Flr^  Editicn  issued  in  December  1896,  bound  as  before.    8000  copies. 

Beprinted  in  July  1902  ("Second  Small  Edition":  1000  copies). 

Tbe  curtailments,  etc.,  made  in  Letters  1-86  (in  addition  to  the  omission 
of  tbe  whole  of  "  Notes  and  Correspondence "  from  Letters  14,  16,  20, 
21,  24,  27,  28,  80)  are  the  following  :— 

Letter  6,  §  I7>  footnote  omitted. 
LMer  8,  !!  h  9,  footnotes  omitted. 
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U«tar  10^  1 19,  p.  180  (o£  tKis  •ditJon),  Udm  4-10,  tbe  V^mt^  ''Then 
wms  an  article  .  .  .  mnd-walke  of  literature"  omitted. 

Letter  14,  S  ^r  foetooto,  the  faaa»§S9  ''In  tbe  meie  eUberate  ...  to 
tlie  poblie  ?"  omitted. 

Letter  16,  §  3,  footnote  omitted. 

Letter  31,  §  2,  line  1,  the  text  m  altered  to  ^'The  fiiat  is  in  a  letter 
from  a  workman." 

Letter  22,  the  ''^ Notes  and  Correspondence'*  are  omitted,  except  that 
S  26  is  printed  as  a  footnote  to  Letter  21,  §  18. 

Letter  25.  Here  the  ''Notes  and  Correspondence**  are  g^^en,  but  the 
passage  (§  24)  ''I  was  greatly  pleased  .  .  .  Her  Majesty's  Service"  is 
omitted. 

Letter  29.  Here,  again,  the  '^ Notes  and  Correspondence"  are  given, 
hot  the  passage  (§  14)  '^ As  the  eireulation  ...  I  have  said"  is  omitted. 

Letter  90,  §  6,  the  passage  "This  unlucky  index  .  .  .  necessity"  is 
oMkted. 

Letter  31,  %  7  n.,  " Dinlay ;— where "  is  altered  tf>  «< Dinky;  in 
Uddeedale.'' 

Letter  S2.  Th»  ''Notes  and  Correspondence**  are  omitted,  except  that 
two  lines  of  Dr.  Johtt  Brown's  letter  are  ^nted  as  a  note  te  Letter  31, 
§  1,  line  22. 

Letter  83,  §  10,  the  passage  **  Respeeting  .  .  .  sentimental  proceed- 
ii^"  is  omitted;  §  10,  the  footnote  is  omitted.  The  "Notes  and  Corre- 
spondence" are  given,  with  the  emissien  of  the  first  few  lines  (''I  have 
.  .  .  meantime"). 

Letter  34,  ^  11-17,  the  whole  of  this  passage  (theegh  Raskin's)  is. 
omitted.  The  ''Notes  and  Correspondence"  are  omitted,  ezeept  thttt  the 
letter  te  young  girls  (§  20)  is  given. 

Letter  S6,  §  11,  footnote  omitted ;  §§  12^U,  the  wh^  ef  this  passage 
(again  Raskin's)  is  emitted.  The  "Notes  and  Correi^ndence"  are  omitted, 
except  that  a  few  linea  are  printed  as  a  note  to  §  4. 

Letter  96.  The  "Notee  and  Correspondence"  are  omitted,  ezeept  that 
a  hw  fines  are  printed  as  a  note  to  §  11. 

POCKET  EDITION 

This  edition,  issued  in  1906,  is  printed  from  the  electrotype  plates  of  the 
Small  Edition,  above  described.  The  only  alteration  in  the  text,  other  than 
new  title-pages,  is  the  substitution  for  the  editor's  "Advice"  of  the  follow- 
ing "Publisher's  Note":— 

''In  this  Edition  of  lbr#  Oiwlffera  the  'Notes  and  Correspondenee *  of 
the  Original  Editions  are  omitted,  but  Mr.  Ruskin's  own  letters  are 
given  in  full.** 

This  latter  stetement  is  not  quite  accurate  (see  curtailments  noted  above). 
Vouncn  I.  The  title-page  has  the  following  text  (surrounded  hy  a  jBeral 
border):  <'Pors  Clavigera  |  letters  L  to  XXIV.  |  By  |  John  Ruskin  |  London  r 
George  Allen."  On  the  reverse  of  the  title*page  is  the  rose  device  and 
(at  the  foot)  "  February  1906  |  All  righte  reserved."  The  title-pagee  in 
Volumes  II.-IV.  are  the  same,  excepting  for  the  numbers  of  the  Letters. 
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Imntd  on  Fbbmiy  9,  I906»  onilbrai  with  the  other  voluneo  in  the 
Pbcket  Edition  (see  Vol.  XV.  p.  6).     4000  copies. 
Voounn  II.  Issued  on  HCiurch  9,  1906.    4000  copies. 
VoiiUifB  III.  Issued  on  April  6^  1006.    4000  copies. 
VoiiUMB  IV.  Issued  on  May  0^  1906.    4000  copies. 
The  price  of  each  volmne  was  ds.    Still  current. 


INDEXES  TO  "FORS  CLAVIGERA** 

These,  as  hitherto  publisiied,  are  of  two  kinds  (not  counting  the  new 
indexes  made  by  Mr.  Collinfnvood  for  the  ''Small  Edition ")--(l)  by 
Ruakin  himself,  extending,  howeverj  only  to  Letters  1-48;  (2)  to  the 
whole  work^  by  Mr.  Fauntheirpe  and  varioue  aasistants. 

For  Biographical  Note,  see  VoL  XXIX.^  where  Ruskin's  Indexes  to 
Lietters  1-24  and  25-48  are  combined,  with  additional  entries  (mainly  from 
bis  Notes)  completing  the  work. 

PASSAGES  OF  ''FORS"  USED  IN  ''PRiETE»ITA'* 

The  following  list,  referred  to  in  the  Introdnotion  (p.  Ixxvi)^  enumecatee 
t^  sulobiographical  notes  tn  .fbr#  in  the  order  in  which  they  were  incor- 
porated (with  revisions)  in  JPnBterUa: — 

Letter  10,  H    ^-8  (iV^eterite,  i  ch.  i  K  1-7). 

^  46,  §§    2-6  (       «         „      „    M8-12). 

„  61,  !§    2-7  (       „         „       „     H  13-18). 

„  62,  U    1-6  (       „  „       „    If  19-23). 

„  66,  H    3-9  (       „  „       „    Sf  24-30), 

„  28,    §16  (        „  „       „      §31). 

„  56,  U  10-12  (       „  „       „    §§  32^). 

„  64,  H    3-11  (       „  „  ch.  iL  §§  36-45). 

„  63,    §    1  (not  repeated  in  Praterita). 

„  53,  §1    2,  3  (Prateriiay  L  ch.  ii.  §  46). 

„  33,    §13  (       „         „      „      §47). 

„  42,    §  12  (       „  „       „       §  48). 

^  64,  §§  ia-19  {       ^         •       „    §1  48-64). 

„  63,  §§  11. 12  (       „         „  ch.  iiL  §§  69-70). 

,,  63,    §  13  (not  repeated  in  Fneterita). 

„  63,    S  14  (Pratetita,  I  ch.  iiL   §  70). 

«  65,  §§  17-19  (       „  ^       „    §§  71-73). 


SELECTIONS  PROM  ''FORS  CLAVIGERA* 

In  1899  a  Tolume  of  selections  was  issued,  the  object  of  which  «m 
in  the  foUowing  '' Prefim  "  :— 


"  This  series  of  passages  from  Fort  Clavigtra  has  been  compiled  with  the  aim  of 
opening  its  meeaage  to  all  aorte  and  oonditions  of  men  for  whom  ifc  may  be  praetl- 
eally  inaooeesible  by  reason  of  its  difficulty,  length,  and  costlineas.  The  worfceia 
here  addressed,  and  many  genuine  stuosnts  of  the  master,  are  often  poor. 
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unleirared,  unlettered.  Hey  ere  the  'little  ones '  of  wiadom ;  they  bavie  not  woo 
strength  to  overoome,  patience  to  endure,  power  to  rule  fortune,  like  the  three 
JVirt  neroes.1 

''And  those  readen  also  within  whoee  reach  the  whole  book  lies,  may,  like 
myself,  find  much  advantage  in  having  its  essential  and  permanent  elements 
sifted,  separated,  and  summed  up,  and  so  made  to  stand  out  in  stronger  relief. 
If  ever  selection  is  to  be  justified,  surely  it  is  here.  The  ninety-eix  Letters  cover 
a  period  of  thirteen  years  (1871-1884),  and  deal  with  an  immense  range  of  subjects 
and  interests;  they  were  written  in  many  places  and  manv  moo<u.  sometimes 
under  severest  strain,  and  composed  in  a  style  which  holds  the  solid  purpose 
of  the  author,  as  it  were,  in  solution,  while  they  are  still  further  complicatea  by 
the  practical  experiment  in  which  he  sought  to  embody  his  scheme  'of  social 
reform.  It  is  a  literature  rather  than  a  book,  the  '  Confessions '  of  a  man  of  genius 
as  well  as  '  Letters  to  Workmen.'  All  these  strange  characteristics  constitute  its 
rare  quality  and  charm  for  lovers  of  literature  and  of  the  master,  but  we  cannot 
afford  to  relegate  this  nniqne  work  to  the  curious  in  things  literary  or  the  undis- 
eriminating  '  Buskinian.'  The  influence  of  Buskin's  life  and  work  culminates  in 
his  social  teaching,  and  of  that  teaching  Fort  Ckmgera  is  the  crown  and  climax. 
It  completes  his  development  from  the  art-critic  to  the  critic  of  life,  drawing  to 
a  focus  his  radiant  wiiiaom  and  the  Christ-like  love  of  men,  which 

'White  of  heat,  awakes  to  flame.' 

Without  it  the  student  cannot  thoroughly  grasp  his  system,  nor  perceive  the  unihr 
underlying  his  life,  thought,  and  conduct  And  above  all,  this— the  last  of  his 
five  chief  works,  as  he  himself  counts  them >— is  indispensable  for  the  workers  and 
the  thinkers,  those  who  are  in  travail  for  that  new  birth  of  society  of  which  it 
is  at  once  a  prophecy  and  a  sign. 

"  I  have  tried  to  set  aside  everything  except  the  direotly  ethical  or  social 
to  keep  on  the  whole  to  principles,  avoiding  applications  and  illustra- 


tions; the  story  of  St.  Gorge's  Company,  and  much  Meddes  of  deep  interest 
or  beauty,  is  therefore  passed  over.  But  this  little  volume  does  not  claim 
to  represent  the  cream  of  the  bowl ;  its  purpose  will  beet  be  fulfilled  if  the 
nature  of  its  contents — fragmentary,  though  'more  golden  than  gold'— should 
make  the  reader  go  seek  for  himself  in  the  treasury  out  of  which  they  have 
been  collected. 

"Cabolehb  a.  Wubvibubq. 
"SOAXBOltonaH,  Jviy  1889." 

The  title-page  of  the  volume  waa  as  follows : — 

ReadiDgB  |  in  |  John  Raskin's  |  Fors  Clavigexa  |  1871-1884  |  George 
Allen,  Sunnyside,  Orpington  |  and  |  166^  Charing  Cross  Road,  London  | 
1899  I  [AU  nghU  reterved]. 

Foolscap  8vo,  pp.  x.-f-200.  Half-title  (with  blank  reverse),  pp.  i.,  ii. ; 
title-page  (with  imprint  at  the  foot  of  the  reverse — '^Printed  by  Ballan- 
tyne,  Hanson  and  Co.  |  At  the  Ballantyne  Press"),  pp.  iii.,  iv. ;  Prefiice 
(as  above),  pp.  v.,  ri.  ;  Contents,  pp.  vii.,  viiL  ;  ^^The  St  George's  Creed" 
(from  Letter  58,  see  Vol.  XXTIII.  p.  419),  pp.  ix.,  x.  Text,  pp.  1-196; 
Index,  pp.  199,  200  (with  imprint  repeated  at  foot  of  p.  200).  The  Selec- 
tions are  classified  under  four  ^'  Sections  " — Preliminary,  Ethic,  Economic, 
and  Didactic.  Each  of  these  sections  has  a  fly-title  with  contents  on  the 
reverse. 

The  following  is  a  list  (taken  firom  the  Index)  of  the  extracts  included ; 

1  The  reference  is  to  Hercules.  Theseus,  and  Lyourgus:  Letter  2.  |  2  (below, 
pp.  28,  29). 

s  See  LetUr  78.  |  14  (Vol.  XXIX.  p.  187). 
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cy 


the  namben  immodistoly  Idlowiiig 
For9  dtnigera  quoted  from  :— 

AjmatT  Oolltoi,  48 
Aphomms,  PoHtioal,  07 
Arehitectarep  Trae.  21 
Art,  the  Btnit  Gkte.  09 
Art  and  BaligMm.  76 
AutlMr^i  Pitfpoee,  30,  43,  88 

BXA0IB,  the,  27 
Books,  Healthy,  92 

SSS^Sqnire,  the,  46 

CABLTLB't  "F<Mee/'  13 

Carpeoeio,  72 

€kth^  Pnyer.  the.  08 

Chaoef— or  Connoa  ?  76 

Chiyelrlee,  the  Two.  9 

Chrietiaiiity.  Pnustioal,  82 

Ghrietmas,  12 

Cltt«es.  ** Upper"  aod  "Lower,"  80 

"  ClaTigera,  Ton,"  2 

ComDranum,  7 

Comiiig  Contest,  the,  88 

CompetitiTe  Ezemiiiation,  9 

CompositioQ,  Noble.  83 

Cooaoieiioe,  04 

Ooartafaip,  90 

CoTetonaoefli,  62 

Credit,  26 

J>AXunaa  and  lioht,  63,  66 
Debt,  National,  68 
Deproflrion,  Trade,  86 
BiTine  Piaradozoa,  68 
Dulee  Domnm,  47 

SoovOMic  Propositiont.  22 

CriiilB,60 
Education,  Good,  4,  9 

Ideal  of ,  8.  9 
„  Justioe  ana,  9 

and  Work.  9 
SHentials  of  life,  6 
Ezamination,  CompetitiTe,  9 


FaMCT  and  Faith,  92 
Fees,  31 

"Force,"  Ckrlyle's,  13 
"  Fors  ClaTiffera,"  2 
Four  Tele-tellers,  81 


GiRLB,  Plain,  91 

Oirers  and  Workers.  98 

"Good  Work"— God's  Work,  45 

Goiremment,  13 

Great  UDgoremed,  the.  10 

HiLPDfO  Others,  19 
'*  His  Own  Plaee,"  28 


each  him  aaw  thoae  of  the  Lettsn  of 


History,  Lenons  of,  86 
HoUday  and  Holy  Day,  22 
Home,  Woman  and,  S3 
Honour  of  Home,  6 
HumiUly.  Noble,  58 

IDBAL  BeaUsed,  the,  11,  44 

Idleness,  6 

Imagination  in  literators,  34 

Infancy,  83 

"  I  serre,-  28 


JiWBLB,  Lost,  90 
Justice  and  Bdueotion,  9 


Estbtohb,  the.  78 
Kinds  of  Labour,  Two,  2 
Kingdom,  the  True  Earthly,  84 

Labour.  Two  Kinds  of,  2 

Und.  96 

Lew,  10 

Leave  to  be  Useful.  3 

Legends,  21 

L'BnToy,  96 

Lessons  of  Histosy,  86 

Lords  and  Ladies.  10 

Lord's  Sapper,  the,  46 

Life,  Essentials  of,  5 

„     Loss  of,  91 
light,  Darkness  and,  63.  66 
Lost  Jewels,  90 

Machiiibby,  44 
Master  and  flerrant,  82 
Mercy,  42 
Modem  Science,  6 
„       SlaTcry,  8 
Money  out  of  Nothing,  16 
Mutiny.  79 

Paradozbb,  Diiine,  68 

Peasants,  Soldiers,  Clergy,  and,  15 

Plain  Girls,  91 

Pleasing  God,  12 

Pleasures,  89 

Poor.  Rich  and,  80 

Political  Aphorisms,  67 

„     Parties,  1 
Powers,  the  Three,  2,  7 
Practical  Christianity,  82 
Prayer,  the  Catholic,  68 
Prayer,  the  Lord's,  74 
"Primal  Treasures,"  79 
Property,  70 

Propositions,  Boonomie,  22 
Psalm,  14th  and  16th,  86 

„     19th,  76 

„     8th,  68 
Patting  Things  to  Bights,  16,  17 


en 
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BeAding,  86 
Ralif^OD.  Art  and,  76 
Bioh  and  Poor,  SO 
Rulen,  to,  84 

80HOOI4I,  96 

Sei«noe,  Modern,  5 

Shakespeare,  96 

SUvery,  Modem,  3 

Social  State^  the,  1 

Soldien,  Clergy,  and  Peataota,  15 

Squire,  ibe  fintieb.  46 

Strikee,  86 

Tau-OLLBBS,  Four,  31 
Taxation,  16 


Thvte  Qieat  UTta,  41 
Trade  Depression,  86 


"  Unfragtioal  Saying,  An."  10 
"Upper"  and  "Lower**  Claases,  80 
Use  and  Pleasure,  61 
Usury,  80,  68 


WoiCAN  and  Home,  38 
Women's  Work,  34 
Dress   88 
Word  of  Qod,  the,  86 
Work,  Education  and,  9 

„      Qood,  46 

„      Object  of  all,  1 
Workers,  QiTers  and,  98 


lained^  December  6,  1899^  in  green  cloth  boards^  lettered  on  the  bftok^ 
''Ruskin  |  Readings  |  in  |  Fort  |  Clayigera/'     2000  copies.    Price  28.  Od. 
Reprinted  in  July  1902  (''Third  Thousand")* 


TRANSLATIONS 

Fare  davigera,  as  a  whole^  has  not  been  translated  into  any  fbreign 
language. 

Numerous  passages  from  it  Kre  translated  into  German  in  the  fbllowing 
books,  edited  and  arranged^  by  Jakob  Feis : — 

Wege  mtr  Kunet,  L — Bine  Oedankenleee  aue  den  Werken  dee  John  Ruekm. 
Straeelmrg,  J.  H,  Ed.  Heitz  {Heitx  und  MundeCy,  This  hook  is  now  in  a 
second  edition. 

Wie  wir  arbeiUn  und  wirtheekqften  mUeten, — Eine  Gedankenieee  aue 
den  Werken  dee  Join  Ruekin.  (Same  publishers.)  Also  in  a  seccmd 
edition. 

Aphariemen  zur  LebeneweieheU* — Eine  Oedankenleee  aue  den  Werken  dee 
John  Ruekin.    (Same  puMishers.)    Also  in  a  second  edition. 

Some  passages  are  translated  into  Italian  in  a  work  entitled  Venezia 
(Florence^  1901),  abeady  described  :  see  Vol.  XXIV.  p.  Ida  The  greater 
part  of  Letter  26  will  be  found  at  pp.  65-73;  and  of  Letter  71  at 
pp.  272-277. 
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There  has   heen   no   authorised   Amerioan   editUm  of  JPbrt   Olavigera, 
Unauthorised  editioiis  are  numerous. 


REVIEWS  (1871-1873) 

Fore  OUniffera,  ae  already  explained  (above^  p.  Ixzxiii.),  was  for  a  tune 
widely  sent  hy  Ruskin  to  the  newspapers,  and  notices  of  the  Letters  in  the 
puhlic  press  (daily,  weekly,  and  monthly)  were  rery  frequent  It  would 
be  as  impracticable,  as  unprofitable,  to  collect  them  aU.    The  fbllowing  is 
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a  Ikk  d  aome  noticM  of  Letters  1-36  (fbr  reTiows  of  the  later  Letters, 
see  Vols.  XXVIII.  and  XXIX.)  :— 

aaturday  Bemew,  January  7,  1871,  toL  31,  pp.  13,  14  (''Mr,  Ruskiu's 

.rvfW  UHntgBTa    /. 

Lwerpod  Doiiy  Ckmrier,  February  9,  1871  (referred  to  by  Raskin  in 
Letter  4,  ^  07). 

Thnei,  May  8  and  December  25,  1871  (extracts  £rom  Letters  6  and 
12,  beaded  ''A  New  Arcadia"). 

Liverpool  Daily  Pott,  June  0,  1871  (referred  to  in  Letters  6,  7» 
pp.  106,  118). 

Daii  New,  August  3,  1871. 

Apicd/tcon,  August  19,  1871. 

SpeUaUn-y  October  7,  1871,  voL  44,  pp.  1202-1204  (''Mr.  Ruskin's 
'Violent  Toryism'")- 

Oituffow  Herald,  1872  (referred  to  in  Letter  15,  p.  276). 

Daily  New,  May  2,  1873  (referred  to  in  Letter  30,  p.  560). 

CkriHian  World,  June  6,  1873  (''Mr.  Rnskin's  Eccentricities"). 

For  some  Italian  press  notices  of  Letter  19,  see  p.  328  n. 


PDBUCATION8  SUPPLEMENTARY  TO,  OR  CIRCULATED 
WITH,  "FORS  CLAVIGBRA" 

PBOTOOmAVHS 

Mr.  William  Ward's  list  contained  for  many  yean  the  following  items : — 

ThM  Four  Le$i<m  Photograpke 

(See  Fort  Clavigeray  Letters  59,  64,  66,  69,  77,  78) 

by  FiNppo  lii^  (9i.  6d.).  |  Madonaa.  by  Titian  (3».  ed.). 

The  Btrntcan  Leooothea  (Is.  6d.).  |  Infanta  Uai^pMNit,  by  Yelasquw  (Sa,  6d.). 

On  Jny4$t^,  far  hindinQ  with  ".fW*!  Clavigwra" 
(See  Letters  68  and  78) 

Holbein's  IntrodnotioD  to  the  *'  Danoe  «f  |  A  EiBKilsber  (see  Letter  65)»  from  a  draw* 

Death"  (Is.).  ing  by  Professor  Ruskin  (U). 

Athena  (iroodcat)  (6d.).  .  |  Also  several  Italian  Photographs. 

Pamphlets  amd  Circulars 

The  following  is  a  list  of  pamphlets,  etc.,  distributed  with  Fore  Clavigera^ 
with  Raskin's  •auction:^' 

Sodttjf  CUmified,  By  B.  D.  GIrdlestone,  B.A.  Pages  12.  Published  by  Charles 
Bobbins.  Westoo-enper-lfare.  1876.  Price  One  Penny.  [See  Vol.  XXVIIL 
pc  066.] 

TkotukU  on  JAuBwrv  and  Poverty.    By  E.  D.  Girdleetone,  B.  A.    Peges  10.    Pub- 


Ibhed  by  Charles  Bobbins,  Weston-super-Mare.     1876^     Priee  One  Penny. 
[See  Y6L  XXVIIL  p.  676.1 
Our  Miedireoted  Labour,    By  E.  D.  Girdleetone,  B.A.    Pages  16.    Published  by 


Charles  Bobbins,   Weston-super-Mare;    Hamilton,    Adams  k  Co.,    London.] 
1876.    Price  One  Penny.    [See  Vol.  XXVIIL  p.  606.] 
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IToler  /or  Mtmehmier  from  l%irlmcre.     By  B.  SomerrtIL    Fkgw  16u    London : 

Simpkin,  Manhall  &  Co.    [1877.]    Price  One  Penny. 
Thirlmert  Drfence  Auoeiatum,    A  leaflet  of  four  pages. 
Thirlmere  Difenee  Fund.    One  qoarto  page. 
John  WetUy  and  Utury.    Boprint  of  Correapondenoe  in  HfewooMtU  WMbff  OhtfrnMU^ 

July  and  Anguit.  1876.    Pagee  29.    Bunderland :  B.  WiUiams.    1877.    (See 

Letter  71,  Vol.  XXVIIL  p.  75L) 
AltitnA  of  the  Objeou  and  ConatituUon  of  St.  Ooorff^t  Guild.    Tfaii  oirenlar 

(printed  in  VoL  XXX.)  wtm  ined  with  Letter  B^ 


Varia  Leetionei. — The  foUowing  are  the  variations  (other  than  tboee 
already  described)  between  the  text  of  the  different  editions  of  Letters  1-36. 

With  regard  to  the  present  edition^  it  should  be  remembered  that  the 
numbering  of  the  paragraphs  in  the  text  is  now  for  the  first  time  in- 
troduced. The  system  of  references  throughout  the  book  is,  therefore, 
changed.  The  trifling  alterations  in  the  text  thus  occasioned  are,  as  a 
rule,  not  included  in  the  following  list 

It  should  further  be  noted  that  differences  in  setting  bave  been  intro- 
duced, for  the  sake  both  of  uniformity  and  of  space,  in  the  present  edition. 
Thus,  in  tbe  text  of  the  Letters,  extracts  are,  as  a  rule,  now  set  in  smaller 
type:  Ruskin's  own  practice  in  this  matter  varied.  Wliere,  however,  he 
gave  special  reasons  lor  large  type,  it  has  been  retained.  In  the  text  of 
the  ''Notes  and  Correspondence,"  communications  by  correspondents  are 
now  set  in  a  type  smaller  than  that  given  to  Ruskin's  own  remarks. 

Of  other  variations,  the  more  important  are  given  under  the  text,  and 
to  these  a  reference  only  is  here  supplied.  Minor  matters  of  punctua- 
tion, spelling,  etc.,  are  not,  as  a  rule,  enumerated,  but  they  are  occasion- 
ally given  (as  aids  to  the  identification  of  various  editions) : — 

Letter  1,  at  the  end,  ed.  1  adds  ''My  next  letter,  I  hope,  on 
Ist  February."  §  10,  line  5,  "gentlemen"  is  misprinted  "gentleman" 
in  ed.  3. 

Letter  2,  $  13,  line  8,  "previous"  is  here  substituted  for  the  number 
of  the  pn^  in  other  editions. 

Letter  3,  §  6,  line  11,  "  at  all"  was  misprinted  "to  all "  in  ed.  3.  §  15, 
line  8,  ed.  1  read  "...  fighting  for  them,  by  mere  spade  ..." 

Letter  4,  §  10,  last  Une,  "of  August"  was  misprinted  "in  August" 
in  eds.  1  and  2.  §  11,  line  14,  "then"  is  here  inserted  according  to 
the  corrections  in  the  author's  copy.  §  12,  line  18,  "as  to"  is  similarly 
corrected  for  "and"  (a  misprint  in  all  previous  editions). 

Letter  5.  Ruskin  in  his  copy  makes  the  title  "The  White-thorn 
Blossom"  (adding  "The").  §  7,  line  1,  ''Botanical"  is  similarly  omitted 
before  "lecturer,"  and  line  3,  "only  Leaves"  altered  to  "only — gladdened 
Leaves";  line  22,  the  word  "rightly"  is  inserted  before  "seen"  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  author's  note  in  his  Index  to  vols.  i.  and  ii.  (see  p.  85  n.). 
§  10,  line  4,  ed.  1  reads  correctly  "spin  and  weave";  later  editions  mis- 
printed "build  and  weave."  §  12,  line  7,  "Hesse's"  in  all  previous 
editions  is  here  corrected  to  "  Hess's."  §  15,  line  5,  ed.  1  reads  correctly 
"quantities";  later  editions  misprinted  "qualities."  $  17  n.,  line  1  oi 
the  note  on  p.  94,  ed.  1  reads  "round"  for  "around."  §  18,  line  12, 
"for"  altered  to  "until"  as  in  the  author's  copy. 

Letter  6,  §  4,  line  15,  the  words  "green  or  blue"  are  inserted  after 
"either"  as  marked  by  Ruskin  in  one  of  bis  copies. 
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Letter  7»  title,  see  p.  115  n,  §  10^  line  3,  ed.  1  reeds  eorrectly 
"goods";  later  editions  misprinted  ''good."  §  12^  line  18^  ed.  1  leeds 
correctly  '' Christien " ;  later  editions  misprinted  ''Christians."  §  13^ 
line  20,  ed.  1  reads  ''thieves  and  fools"  ;  later  editions  ''fools  and  thieves" ; 
line  33,  "on  the  lahour"  has  hitherto  been  misprinted  "or  the  liUx^ur." 
§  18,  line  3,  ed.  1  reads  "spits";  later  editions  "spit." 

Letter  8^  title^  hitherto  "Not  ss  the  world  gives";  oometed  by 
Rnskin  in  his  copy  to  "giveth."  §  6,  line  13,  "bleu"  is  here  (as  in  the 
Small  Edition)  a  correction  for  "bine"  (in  the  octavo  editions);  line  26, 
see  p.  138  n. 

Letter  9,  §  4,  line  34|  ed.  1  reads  "ronnd";  later  editions  "around." 
§  A,  last  line,  ed.  1  reads  correctly  "fi>r  ever  inimitable";  later  editions 
omit  the  "for." 

Letter  10,  §  3,  three  lines  from  end,  see  p.  168  n. 

Letter  11,  §  17,  line  30,  see  p.  194  n. ;  in  ed.  1  there  was  the  follow- 
ing terminal  note: — 

"49*  The  Decembtr  Number  <tf  'F&re  Ckmgera*  wUl  be  jmbUeked, 
D,V.,  on  Saturdaif,  December  2Srd;  the  Number  Jbr  January  187^  en 
Monday,  January  let" 

Letter  13,  §  6,  ninth  line  £rom  end,  "December"  is  here  a  correction 
for  "November."  §  8,  lines  9  and  10,  for  "with  idealization  of  padding," 
ed.  1  reads  ''with  speculative  padding." 

Letter  14,  §  4,  note,  line  3,  "idiotey"  in  ed.  1,  corrected  by  Ruskin 
to  "idiocy";  §  6^  line  9,  the  words  "dou't  bring  any  spoil  home,  bat" 
are  inserted  in  accordance  with  Ruskin's  revision  in  his  copy.  §  6,  line  13, 
ed.  1  reads  "Henry  the  Fowler  in  Germany";  line  31,  "or  woodcuts"  in 
ed.  1,  which  is  clearly  right;  misprinted  "of  woodcuts"  in  later  editions. 
Notes  and  Correspondence,  for  additional  matter  in  ed.  1,  see  p.  257  n. 

Letter  15,  §  1,  line  16,  all  previous  editions  omitted  the  words  "  honour- 
ably industrious"  before  "multitudes"  (see  p.  260  n.).  §  10,  first  note, 
last  line  but  one,  ed.  1  reads  "Only  the  soldier  is  truly  free,  and  only 
the  meichants,  who  ..."  §  15,  last  line,  and  f  16,  line  18,  "Fisk"  is 
here  a  correction  for  "Fiske"  (so  sIbo  in  Letter  16,  f  2). 

Letter  16,  §  3,  line  12,  "  in  "  was  correctly  printed  in  ed.  1 ;  later  editions 
misprinted  it  as  "is"  (with  unfortunate  consequences  to  the  grammar  of 
the  sentence);  line  20,  "1872"  was  misprinted  "1822"  in  ed.  1.  §  10, 
"Xeres"  was  misprinted  "Xerxes"  in  ed.  3.  $  12,  p.  289,  lines  16-19, 
the  construction  of  the  sentence  (by  Raskin's  correspondent)  has  here 
been  mended ;  the  passage  has  hitherto  been  printed  "  Glasgow,  for  in- 
stance, has  no  splendid  buildings.  She  has  increased  .  .  .  Exchange; 
bat  except  her  grand  old  CathedraL  .  ."  Page  290,  ninth  line  from 
bottom,  "150,000"  is  here  a  correction  for  "180,000." 

Letter  17,  i  7,  p.  297,  last  line  but  one  of  the  author's  third  note^ 
"Jehan"  is  here  a  correction  for  "Jean." 

Letter  18,  §  9,  line  lA,  hitherto  "1  heard  the  Rev.  Mr.  Upple" ;  the 
alteration  in  the  text  is  Ruskin's  in  his  own  copy ;  and  so,  in  line  20,  he 
substituted  "  the  Rev.  Pardoner  "  for  "  the  Rev.  Mr.  Tipple."  See  p.  311  n. 
§  13,  line  9,  "the  love  of"  inserted  by  Ruskin  in  his  copy.  §  16,  the 
italics  are  also  introduced  from  it. 
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Letter  19^  §  3^  line  65^  ''friends'*  in  ed.  1  (rightly);  efterwerdfl  aiis- 
printed  ''friend/'  §  8,  line  20,  ed.  1  misprinted  "siae  in  shape"  for  "rise 
and  shape."    §§  10^  13^  16^  italics  as  marked  by  Ruskin  in  his  copy. 

Letter  20,  §  6,  line  4,  ed.  1  has  "mind"  for  "minds." 

Letter  21,  §  20,  line  22,  "sanmts"  has  hitherto  been  mi^ninted 
"servants." 

Letter  22,  §  6,  see  pp.  374-975  nn,  |  20,  lines  31-33,  the  sense  has 
been  made  clearer  in  the  present  edition  by  revised  punctustion,  the 
passage  having  hitherto  been  printed  "...  for  snch ;  unless  when  their 
people  got  drunk,  (which  sometimes  happened,  with  sorrowful  issue,)  and 
all  equality  ..."  §  24,  lines  7  and  8,  the  words  "in  order"  and  the 
brackets  are  now  inserted  in  accordance  with  Roskin^s  corrections  in  one 
of  his  copies. 

Letter  23,  §  10,  last  line  but  two,  "Fig.  8"  is  here  substituted  for 
"the  frontispiece."  §  22,  line  13,  the  reference  to  Gary,  "line  120" 
is  now  corrected  to  "line  130." 

Letter  24,  §  11,  line  11,  "soul"  is  italicised  in  accordance  with  Ruskin's 
revision.  §  15,  in  the  first  line  of  the  quotation  from  Otheih  "  Not"  is  here 
a  correction  for  ''Nor."  §  22,  author's  first  note,  the  correction  of 
"insert"  to  "omit"  was  made  by  him  in  a  note  to  Letter  25. 

Letter  25,  §  16,  footnote,  previous  editions  add  after  "translation," 
"By  the  way,  in  last  Fbn,  p.  21,  note,  for  'insert,'  read  *omit'" 
The  correction  has  now  been  made.  §  24,  ed.  1  reads  "Neither  are 
vulgar." 

Letter  28,  {  6,  line  35,  "Fisk"  is  here  a  correction  for  "Fiske,"  §  7, 
line  1,  "Mr.  Emerson's"  is  Ruskin^s  correction  for  "his."  §  8,  line  23, 
"here"  is  his  correction  fbr  "now."  §  11,  line  8,  "saw"  is  italicised 
by  him. 

Letter  28,  §  9,  line  18,  in  ed.  1  "disorderly"  was  misprinted  "orderly" ; 
in  many  of  the  copies  the  "dis"  was  inserted  by  hand.  Notes  and  corre- 
spondence (Question  6),  here  §  22,  p.  525,  ed.  1  misprinted  "...  pro- 
ductive hibour?  and  what  if  it  employs  them  all  in  productive  labour." 

Letter  29,  §  13,  in  the  quotation  from  Moore's  View  t^  Society  in  France, 
on  p.  541,  line  1,  dots  are  now  introduced  after  "tender  air,"  as  Rusksn 
here  omits  a  passage ;  and  at  tbe  end  of  the  last  paragraph  but  one,  "  I 
lent  ...  to  pay  the  taxes "  is  corrected,  in  accordance  with  Moore's  text, 
from  *'I  have  lent  ...  to  pay  taxes." 

Letter  30,  §  2,  line  7,  "for"  inserted  by  Ruskin  in  one  of  his  copies. 
§  3,  line  38,  "eighth"  for  "ninth"  in  ed.  1,  which  also  in  line  40 
misprinted  "yoe  for"  "you."  $  4,  line  2,  "faU"  was  misprinted  "aU" 
in  ed.  1. 

Letter  31,  §§  4,  12,  the  spelling  "Stuart"  or  "Stewart"  has  varied  fai 
various  editions.  Ed.  1  "Stuart"  is  now  followed.  §  8,  line  2,  "23rd  and 
24th,"  here  corrected  to  "26th  and  27th."  §  12,  line  8,  in  the  quotation 
from  the  Heart  tf  Midlothian,  "horse's"  has  hitherto  been  omitted i>efore 
"feet" 

Letter  32,  §  1,  last  line,  "end  "  is  italicised  by  Ruskin  in  his  copy,  and 
in  §  2,  line  1,  "death"  is  inserted.  §  2,  line  14,  "in"  after  "indulge"  is 
here  omitted  as  it  does  not  occur  in  the  original.  §  5  (5)  "Adam"  is 
here  a  correction  for  "Adams." 
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Letter  33,  {  2,  line  18  n.,  ''62"  is  here  a  ofkrrection  for  ''52."  f  6, 
lines  3,  4^  see  p.  610  n.  §  16^  seventh  line  from  end^  "  Pamp-room "  was 
misprinted  "Pamprom"  in  ed.  1.  |  17»  line  11^  ed.  1  had  "having  been 
probahly"  for  "having  probably  been."  Notes  and  Correspondence,  see 
p.  622  n. 

Letter  34,  §  10,  by  a  grotesque  misprint  in  all  previous  editions,  the 
words  "Les  ont  bmsqa^  .  .  .  bronssaille,"  instead  of  being  added  to 
"Has  quarrelled  with  them/'  have  been  printed  as  a  separate  note  to 
"gone  off  to  Pepperland"!  §  12^  line  8,  "Hirsch"  in  eds.  1-3  was 
a  misprint  for  "  Hirst" 

Letter  35,  §  1,  line  7  of  the  qnototion,  ed.  1  misprinted  "with  him" 
for  "to  him."  In  line  9  of  it,  "Sir  Philip  Sidney's"  is  here  a  correction 
for  "hia."] 
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CONTENTS    OF   VOL.    I 

(1871) 

LEITER  1   iJammry) 

PAOB 

Looking  down  from  Inoleborouoh         »^        •        .         «         •        .        ••11 

1.  Political  condition  of  England,  external :  the  doctrine  of  non- 
intervention. 2.  Internal,  prevailing  state  of  misery  and  beggary : 
the  author  will  endure  it  no  longer.  3.  Must  clear  himself  of 
responsibility  by  explaining  its  causes,  and  proposes  to  begin  a 
National  Store.  4,  5.  Men's  prosperity  is  in  their  own  £md8. 
A  Government  cannot  be  created  with  a  word,  nor  its  character 
defined  in  a  few  words.  Author  a  violent'  Illiberal,  but  not 
therefore  a  Conservative.  The  White  Company.  6.  Forms  of 
Government  in  themselves  immaterial  and  often  misleading.  The 
question  to  be  asked  of  existing  Governments  is,  What  they  want 
with  your  money?  7.  The  first  beginnings  of  prosperity  must 
be  in  getting  food,  clothes,  lodging  and  fuel.  Some  people  have 
too  much  of  these  things ;  others  too  little.  8.  Teaching  science 
and  art  will  not  tend  to  a  better  distribution.  9.  Tlie  net  result 
of  a  transference  of  patronage  from  one  industry  to  another  may 
be  aero.  10,  11.  The  principle  of  Free  Trade  in  relation  to  in- 
ternational affairs.  12.  Definition  of  ''Wages."  Capital,  in  the 
form  of  money  or  machinery,  cannot  feed  men.  All  capital  is 
imaginary  or  unimportant,  except  the  quantity  of  food  existing 
in  the  world  at  any  given  moment  Men  cannot  live  by  lending 
money  to  each  other,  and  the  conditions  of  such  loan  at  present 
are  absurd  and  deadly.^  15,  14.  James,  William,  and  the  plane: 
"the  Position  of  William." 

LETTER  2  {February) 

The  Great  Picnic .97 

1,  2.  Meaning  of  the  title  Fors  Clawgera.  3-5.  The  nature  of 
Rent.  It  is  an  exaction,  by  force  of  hand,  for  the  maintenance  of 
Squires;  but  had  better  at  present  be  lefl  to  them.  The  main- 
tenance of  "Employers"  is  perhaps  not  equally  necessary.  The 
nature  of  useful  and  useless  employment.  6-9*  The  proposition 
that  '^a  demand  for  commodities  is  not  a  demand  for  labour." 
Author's  criticism  of  it — 10.  (Iron  Lace  of  Verona.) — 11.  Two 
absolutely  opposite  kinds  of  labour — the  one,  supported  by  capital, 

^  Much  of  this  summary  of  the  contents  of  Letter  1  (as  also  in  the  case  of 
Letters  2-7)  is  taken  from  the  ''rough  abstract"  given  by  Ruskin  in  Letter  48 
(VoL  XXVIII.  pp.  108-110). 
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produciDg  nothing;  the  other,  unsupported  by  capital^  producing 
all  things.  12.  An  example  of  the  first  kind.  13,  14.  An  ex- 
ample of  the  seoond.  15.  Tike  fint  <oaditk>n  ef  labour  is  being 
put  to  wholesome  and  useful  work.  l6.  The  upper  classes  have 
been  one  large  Picnic  Partyc     17..  What  they  might  have  done. 

18.  What  they  have  done:  a  picture  of  the  Franco-German  war. 

19.  A  picture  of  domestic  life  in  London.  20.  The  feeding  of 
the  ''Woolwich  infant"  aad  the  stsnrving  of  Wapping  infants. 
21.  The  prospectus  of  the  Boardmen's  and  General  Advertising 
Co-operative  Society.  We  had  better  employ  ourselves  without 
any  appeal  to  the  capitalists.  22.  To  do  this  successfully,  it 
must  be  with  three  resolutions — ^namely,  to  be  persmudh'  Konest, 
8oei&ny  helpfbl,  and  conditionally^  obedient.     St:  Georges  Vow. 

LETTEIi  a  (JfoirA) 

Richard  or  Endlaih)     » 45 

1.  News|Hiper8  and  kistory..  2.  The  Law  of  Fate  r  independent 
of  the  Monl  Law,  but  neves  supessedea  it.  S.  Anterior  causes 
of  the  FrancchPrussian  war.  4.  Underselling  and  compulsory 
idkaest.  5.  Bqply  of  the  argmaixiae  of  the  Boardmea's  Society  to 
paaigraph  21  of  Letter  2^  and  author's  critifosm  of  it.  6.  Leave 
«v  be  uacfiil  the  first  of  all  attainable  libertiea  to  be  striven 
flir«.  Virtue  ceases  to  be  such»  if  expecting  reward.  7.  St 
Louis,  the  Saiote  Chapelle  of  Paris,  aad  Tenterdea  steepU.  S. 
The  Fatea  of  Englaod  and  proper  inode  of  studying  thenw  The: 
nap  of  England  little  dianged  since  the  Norman  Q>nquest.  9. 
The  stoiy  of  Henry  II.  and  hia  rebellious  sona.  10-15.  Richard  I. 
m  Sfuire :  kis  eharaoter — some  of  hia  lamn — hia.  death. 

LETTER  4  (^;?nQ 

Switches  of  Broom       •#•••»•.«•.      60 

1.  April,  the  month  of  opening.  2.  The  value  and  nature  of 
Education.  It  may  be  good,  bad,  or  neither.  Knowledge  is  not 
education,  and  cannot  make  us  either  happy  or  rich.  Author's 
Swiss  guide  saying  of  him,  "  Le  pauvre  enfant,  il  ne  salt  pas  vivre." 
9i  AuUior  not  a  whit  happier  far*  his  knowledge  «a  possessions. 
4v  The  rewvrds  of  scientific  reseatdk  5.  Autkor'a  minexals  and 
hmm  they  were  eavned.  Discoasion  of  the  natuse  and  use  of 
fiohes.  6.  Criticunn  o^'  Mill's  definition  of  prodvetive  labour: 
<*tbat  which  produces  utilities  fixed  mmd  embodied  in  material 
oliijeotK"  7.  A«tfaor  aska  what  he  ia  to  do  with  hia  money.  8. 
Statement  of  hia  fund^  knda»  and  houses.  Discussion  of  the 
oi4gio  of  wealth*  9.  Wealth  as>  l^tute  taauitiott.  The  g»eUea 
raini  where  does  it  come  from  ?  10.  Pillage  of  the  poor  by  the 
idle^  and  of  the  idle  by  the  pooc  An  instance  of  ftsnk  theft : 
extract  from  Froissart  about  the  English  army  in  France  before 
the  battle  of  Cr6cy.  11.  Medieial  and  modern  war&re.  Modem 
economics.     12.  Pilhige  by  kings,  ecclesiastics,  and  lawyers. 
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LBTEEft  ft  (Moff) 

Thb  Whtb-thqbk  BixMaoM. .         .»...••«.•      79 

1.  AaifioriMzt  tint  Us  wmdetm  wmf  nerer  cMse  to  uvfantaBil 
the  qiMtettai  fttm.  tfte  Song  of  SOI0111O11  glveii  at  tke  haad  «£ 
tfais  ktteiL  8.  Tbe  jiqr  of  Love  «Mb  tiM  hoaour  of  Han*  hm^m 
been  fiteoudgr  kot.  3.  "<  Ovel^pBodwiiott  the  caiwe  of  ilirtmi^" 
tlo  acmo  of  eoMvmie  Mlgi;  4^  Stetuo  of  Nowfamdland  Ik^  fa 
Kensmgtoa  Mfgjiiin  the  acmo  of  mte^plied  aift.  5k  A  loctarc 
on  Botany :  ''no  sach  thing  m  m  flttner/'  the  aanmaiy  of  wwhiia 
science.  6.  Real  meaning  of  that  sayiag — the  marriage  of  leaves. 
7.  In  a  certain  sense  tkr  kcfurev  was  right,  but  in  the  deepest 
sense  wrong — true  science  is  ''savoir  virre,'*  modem  science 
'''sayoir  mourir.^  S,  9*  The  powet  of  machines^  they  cannot 
faerease  tie   pa^MUtiea  of  Ule^  hofe  e^y    the  peastthitfea  of 

iefcegnph^,  photagopiiy.  <*Rai]ioad  Sirtetpriw'*:  ''ewtay  fbol  in 
Bnctoa  can  be  at  Bidiewdl  in  half-aa-hoor,  and  every  fbol  in 
Bakewell  at  Boiten/'  lOi  Mnehdnety  will  not  mcreaae  the  poa- 
sMIfties  of  life,  bnt  onljr  of  idlenasi^  hU  liaduiieiy  will  na^ 
inereaaB  kappjaem  Peasant  life  in  Bavaria  ;  attd  mawhfay  to  the 
wMIjIU.  o^  a  steam-ploi^gh.  12.  Have  wotneK  mase  dresses,  or  are 
ticy  tidier,  aince^  toe  intradtthm  of  paasei»tenna^  1£  Have  the 
wm^eis  been  iiWupbiI  to  get  the  oae  of  tiie  goUinrs  work  ^  14.  The 
ttiiBga  whicis  tare  essential  to  lile  are  mainly  tttee  material  ones 
nod  three  spMtm^  ones.  V5.  Plire  Air.  I6.  Water.  17.  Earth— the 
CSnidenscrf  Paxir.  It;  AdndiatloB— Hope— Love.  19^  Fhrst  riaetdi 
of  the  proposed  aetfton  c€  Si  Gcoage'a  Company.  Aulihoi's  appealn* 
will  any  give  the  tenth  of  what  they  have,  and  of  what  they-  cain^ 
*»  mafea  a  hwpy England ?  M.  AuAoawill  do  a>— St  Georgafs 
Fond.  1^1'.  WJMt  the  anHior  propoaes,  and  on  what  eondUdoaa  Vm 
wtit  aesept  help»  The  purchase  of  land;  workmen  to  beeone 
**  minute  afcdfev"  (see  pi  SMfi 

LETTER  6  {June) 
Eltsian  Fields^ •        #        •        •      98 

(General  subject :  the  Elysium  of  modem  days^.)  I.  Author 
mitca  F&n  ki  a  desidtavy  way  in  order  to  provoke  its  readers 
te  think.  9.  Prite  of  Fon  e^nal  to-  two  pals  of  beer^-autfaar 
daea  not  write  his  ophiians^  but  only  whaA  he  knowa,  and  that  is 
what  peaple  call  Ilia  '^arroganee"  S.  What  it  has  coat  the  author 
in  thoii^t,  reading,  aid  money  t»  pnidaae  F^nr  hia  method 
of  selling  it  and  hia  other  books.  4  and  5.  Wild  hyadaAhi^ 
the  battln  of  ICarathony  and  tke  Elyalan  Fidds.  &  Potteffy  and 
Buuical  inakroaaenta  wcse  made  before  the  introduction  of  steam 
— PaUssy  and  the  Tuiferias.  7,  8.  Country  boy  at  Abmgdon 
UstiassLy  watehkig  two  dogs  at  play.    9.  Idleness  and  its-  sesnltB 

»  This  letter,  says  Ruskin  m  Letter  43,  S  2  (Vol.  XXVIIL  p.  109),  '^written 
nidsr  tha-  axcitament  of  contiamal  aewa  of  the  ravolutioa*  in  Paris,  ia  dasoltoiy "  ; 
it  notices  '*  some  of  the  causes  of  that  revolution  :  chiefly  the  idleaesSj,  disobeiHaiirij 
iod  covetousness  of  the  richer  and  middle  classes." 
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— Paris  Communists — Church  plate  and  candlesticks — ^modern  and 
old  scientific  view  of  the  sun — ^wax  candles  for  church  service  at 
Abbeville  and  the  want  of  them  by  cottagers'  wives.  10.  The 
masculine  aristocracy  of  Europe:  their  conduct.  11.  The  sin  of 
the  destruction  of  Paris  not  the  rabble's,  but  that  of  those  who 
have  sought  only  "the  entertainment  of  the  hour."  IS.  Giotto's 
Coveioutnea,  and  one  of  her  ministering  angels  as  drawn  by 
Holbein.  IS.  Holbein— Sir  Thomas  More  and  Henry  VIII.  14. 
The  Louvre  and  the  Tuileries  in  flames.  The  destructive  and 
non-productive  capacity  of  petroleum. 

LETTER  7  {Jultf) 

Charitas 115 

(General  subject :  the  Elysium  of  ancient  days.^)  1.  Effect  of 
the  fighting  in  Paris  upon  author's  friends  and  himself.  2.  Pari- 
sian notion  of  Communism  differs  from  author's.  3.  Present 
meaning  of  ''Ouvrier/'  to  undo  good  work — 4.  How  "laisses 
fidre"  is  being  replaced  by  ^'laisses  r^aire."  5.  The  definitions 
of  true  and  spurious  Communism.  Communism  of  the  old  schooL 
6.  Extract  from  More's  Utopia.  7,  8.  How  thoroughgoing  Com- 
munists of  the  old  School  behave  respecting  work ;  and  respecting 
property — 9.  How  they  may  be  classed  according  to  their  shade 
of  redness — the  rose-red  division — 10,  the  vermilion  or  Tyrian- 
red  sect — 11,  which  dreads  getting  miserly  of  virtue-^12,  and 
hates  all  manner  of  thieving.  IS.  Reason  for  war,  that  the 
majority  of  people  are  thieves — and  the  guilty  thieves  of  Europe 
are  the  capitalists.  14.  The  filtration  of  riches — the  Spectator 
prefers  a  Lancashire  cotton  mill  to  a  Titian.  15.  An  income  tax 
the  only  honest  and  right  one.  1 6.  Do  good  work,  whether  you 
live  or  die — and  die  rather  than  make  any  destroying  mechanism 
or  compound.  17.  Charity,  as  drawn  by  Giotto.  18.  The  crime 
of  making  war  machinery.  19.  Seek  to  revenge  no  injury.  20. 
Learn  to  obey  good  laws. 

LETTER  8  {August) 

Not  as  the  World  Giveth  .  .        ,        .        .        .        .132 

1.  The  storm-cloud  of  the  nineteenth  century — 2.  It  looks  as 
if  it  were  made  of  dead  men's  souls.  8-5.  The  French  war  in- 
demnity, and  how  the  interest  on  the  loan  will  have  to  be 
paid.  6.  Ladies  at  the  Queen's  concert — ouvrier  and  p6troleuse. 
War;  and  Peace  "not  as  the  world  giveth."  7.  Objection  to  an 
income  tax  in  France — it  would  be  the  inquisition — ^the  Inquisi* 
tion  must  come — ^glass  pockets.  8.  Author  has  sold  some  houses, 
but  has  great  difficulty  in  getting  settlement  owing  to  uncer- 
tainty about  the  stamp  duty.  9.  Author  gives  £1000  to  St 
George's  Fund.  10.  How  the  money  is  to  be  used —proposal  to 
buy  land  and  cultivate  it   by  manual  labour — ^how  the  children 

^  For  a  note  by  Raskin  on  the  contents  of  this  letter,  see  Letter  43,  §  2 
(Vol.  XXVIII.  p.  110). 
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are  to  be  educated,  and  taught  the  histoiy  of  five  cities. 
11.  Utopia  and  Kakotopia.  12.  Isaiah  liv.  11-17:  esUblishment 
of  the  nations  in  righteousness  (i.e*,  justice). 

LETTER  9  {Sqatember) 

Honour  to  whom  Honour 146 

1.  Author's  scheme  and  newspaper  criticism.  2.  As  many 
British  children  as  possible  to  be  trained  in  healthy,  brave,  and 
kindly  tife.  8.  True  justice  consists  in  granting  every  human 
being  due  aid  in  the  development  of  their  fiunilties.  4.  Due  aid, 
not  equal  aid — most  pains  to  be  taken  with  best  material.  5.  No 
competitive  examination.  6.  Scottish  student  asks,  "Do  you 
think,  sir,  that  I  shall  ever  draw  as  well  as  Turner  ?  "  7.  The 
result  of  modem  system  of  priae-giving  and  competition  upon  this 
Scottish  student.  8.  A  man's  happiness  consists  infinitely  more 
in  admiration  of  the  faculties  of  others  than  in  confidence  in  his 
own.  9.  Respect  and  obedience.  10.  The  Agmcouri — seamen  in 
iron  ships,  impossible.  11.  The  chivalries  of  the  Horse  and  the 
Wave.  13.  fWor,  and  its  negative,  impudence — ^the  commemora- 1 
tion  of  heroes.  13.  Author's  scheme  requires  patience,  but  he  is 
hopeful  of  success.  14.  Author  must  do  his  own  proper  work 
first — the  Kensington  system  of  Art  teaching — ^the  founding  by 
aathor  of  a  Mastership  of  Drawing  at  Oxfond.  15.  The  condi- 
tions necessary  for  the  Arts  of  men  are  the  best  for  their  souls 
and  bodies.  1$.  The  trustees  of  St  George's  Fund,  and  their 
daties — author  believes  that  gentlemen  of  England  will  see  the 
necessity  of  living  on,  and  farming,  their  estates.  17.  Modem 
manners:  "A  Trip  to  Margate"  (letters  in  the  Times).  18.  The 
historical  and  natural  interest  of  Margate.  19.  The  loveliest 
skies  in  Europe  are  to  be  seen  in  the  Isle  of  Thanet,  said 
Turner,  and  author  agrees  with  him. 

LETTER  10   {October) 

The  Baron's  Gatb         .••••••••.     l65 

I.  A  landlord  cultivating  huge  fiirms  for  himself.  2-8.  Auto- 
biogmphicaL  9  and  10.  French  Republicans  and  Napoleon  III. 
11-18.  On  the  clergy  as  the  only  friends  of  the  poor.  14. 
That  ''you  must  not  have  large  cities"  asserted  by  a  minister 
to  be  "an  unpractical  saying."  15.  Miss  Octavia  Hill's  manage- 
ment of  the  author's  property  in  Marylebone.  l6.  Ruin  of 
absentee  landlords  predicted.  17.  The  Telegraph's  beau-ideal  of 
the  landowner — the  Black  Countess  and  ''her  sainted  Derby" 
in  Peveril  of  the  Peak,  18.  Giotto's  imagination  of  Injustice, 
and  the  author's.  19*  "Carlyle  is  the  only  living  writer  who 
has  spoken  the  absolute  and  perpetual  truth  about  yourselves 
and  your  business."  20.  Eternity  of  good  law,  and  the  need  of 
obedience  to  it:  ''good  work  for  your  bread"  and  "good  bread 
for  your  work." 
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The  AbmfvVCmvek'    . w        .        .    181 

1,  2.  Author  is  aectMed'  of  wrilfitg^  af^ore  Che  lettel^  of  IfaoMf 
whom  he  addresses;  and  asks  why  workmen  are  assumed  not  to 
understand  scholar's  EngMi.  A  slateiaent  that  something  had 
been  settled  by  seventy-two  newspapers.  3  and  4.  Author  with 
some  lady  friends  at  Fumess  Abbey  comes  into  contact  with 
iMPvies.  5.  The  mjuimly  «£  tnmifMi  ^as  t^pit!id  oi  cucrytfaing) 
kiag  piodnoodf  far  oar  ikiljv  iuabenaiico-^^ikift  peasMMB  pajmaaten 
antb  their  attendaafc  arowd  ai  p«^te>  persoML  6.  The  arliist  as 
pvoridbr  of  c1otbe»  and  Imve.  7.  Tlw  pcMant  as  isirijr  daak  wit-h, 
aari  as  i»  tiMi  ^^poaiiiaa  of  WiUfaob''  ft..L]i.  Psafessoe  VvHmeih'n 
deinitian  of  lant;.  wages,  and  proA,  ciitiaiaad;..  12«.  Want  of 
eaodderatioiB  of  justtce  im  tiio  dcsaaaatls  of  workmeii.  13.  Mn 
^JmMm  im  PcnoB"  ciitidaed  fagF  author.  Law!  and  Took  dmM 
bikBg  to  Itesc  wW  catti  oae  themi  14.  Giotto'a  Inagse  of 
Jwtioe.  15.  The  chauma*  of  the  Midl«nd  Railway  and  hia  aUta- 
ment  that  tbe  weaumemUon'  af  labooa  dependa  altegsCiei  on  ike 
hnr  of  mpply  and  deaaaad.  l6.  Tbe  &miae  iB  rnaiai  I7.  Authnr 
ia  m  ptaetical  perfiOBand  wdshea  tir  make  people  aaimd  and  matry 
iastaid  af  fkt  aod  sidky-^-a  many  Tyioieaa  peasant  )S,  Mr.  Zka 
Waffd-^-%ke  prke  af  Forr.  19*  NoMy  has  a«  righ*  to  kav«  cfOMMa 
-*«^afthor's  pkut  i9  not  an  espemmaBt*  aA*fta.  Author  mif^ 
dcTote  Ua  gattlen.  to  pubUa  sevnecv  but  iaafceMl  kav  baugbt  oitkas 
kMHl^  far  that  pinpos^  atid  mtends  to  gfijte  JS7000  to  St.  ^tat^s 
Fond. 

lETTBR  ift  {Deeembfff^  - 

The  Princel's  Lbssou.  199 

U  The  aathor's  gift  of  JCTOOO,  and  the  difficulties  imposed  by  ^, 

English  law.  2-10.  Histary  of  Uie  first  Christmas;  its  reality — 
what  does  the  festival  meaa  to  you  now?  11.  Think  less  of 
praising  God,  and  more  of  pleasing  Him — 12.  And  cease  quarrel- 
ling about  your  opioioas-  of  Hka.  The  Eg^tian  darkness  caused 
by  smoke  cast  forth  by  modem  furnaces.  13.  An  ecclesiastical 
trial   before  the   Priyy  Council      14.    Mill's  statemcat^  ^^9tmcdfy  • 

any  means  open  to  a  woman  of  gaining  a  livelihood,  except  as  \ 

a  wifb  and  mother."  The  **  poor  girl  ai  Naaretb.**  r5-17.  The 
shepherd^  and  •*  David's  village."    They  came  to  see»  and  refumed  ^ 

— celebrated  shepherds.     18.  The  visit  of  the  Magi.     ig.  A  wise  '^ 

Greek'fe  accoont  of  the  education  of  the  princes-  of  Persia.     20.  '^j 

CasselT's  Educator^  the  patent  filter  of  modern  human  faculty. 
21.  Ancient  and   modern    system?  of  education    compared.      A  .^ 

Raphael  too  dear,  aTtfaough  we  can  afibrd  itondads.    22.  Obedieneer.  ^^ 

25.  OiT  of  Gethsemane  and  petrolfeum.     24.  Prosperity  measured  <* 

by    consumption    oT  beer  and  tobacco.     25.  We  mast    see-  God  .■<] 

before  we  con  be  allowed  to  help  Hhn.     26i  The  use  of  Amerhflm  «;  i 

expressions  causes  a  sense  of  sudden  chill'.     ^,  Ititrinsfc  vidue —  :. 

its  recognition  by  the  Magi^  and  its  denial  by  the  mfsteachihg  of  S 

our  day.    28-52.  The  Nativity — the  Life  of  Christ  artd  fts  lessons.  'J* 

^  For  a  reference  by  Ruskin  to  this  letter,  and  a  statement  of  the  proposition  .i^[; 

which  it  was  meant  to  enforce,  see  Letter  67  (Vol.  XXVIII.  p.  654). 
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LETTER  1 

LOOKING  DOWN  FROM  INGLEBOHOUGH » 

Denmark  Hill, 

Isi  Jamutfif,  1871.* 

1.  Friends, — ^We  begin  to-day  another  group  of  ten  years, 
not  in  happy  circumstances/  Although^  for  the  time, 
exempted  trora  the  direct  calamities  which  have  fallen  on 
neighbouring  states,  believe  me,  we  have  not  escaped  them 
because  of  our  better  deservings,  nor  by  our  better  wisdom ; 
but  only  for  one  or  two  bad  reasons,  or  for  both:  either 
that  we  have  not  sense  enough  to  determine  in  a  great 
national  quairel  which  side  is  right,  or  that  we  have  not 
courage  to  defend  the  right,  when  we  have  discerned  it/ 

1  LIb  origiiudlj  lasued,.  each  letter  of  Far9  Clavigera  eonUined  ant  "  Adyertifle* 
meat     (printed  on  p.  2  in  Letters  1>20,  on  p.  4  of  the  cover  in  Letters  21-96) : — 

''•For  A  I— PES  wkidi  will  h»  ezphtitied  in  the  oenrse  of  them  Letters,  the 
Anther  wishes  to  fotaia  eon^leta  command  over  their  modar  of  puUicatinn. 

'*  For  the  present,  they  will  be  sold  only  by  Mr.  G.  Allen,  Heathfield 
Cottafe,  Hestoo^  Kant 

''They  will  be  sold  for  Sevenpence  each,  without  abatement  on  quantity, 
and  forwurded,  post  paid,  on  remittance  of  the  price  of  the  number  required, 
to  any  pkce  in  the  United  Kincdom. 

''I  send  s  copy  to  each  of  nie  udncrpal  journala  and  periodfeahi,  to  be 
noticed  or  not,  at  their  pleasure :  oUierwiae  1  shall  use  no  adrertisements.** 

After  Letter  6,  "  the  Author  wwhea  "  waa  altered  to ''  I  wish.''  For  later  alterations, 
see  Bibliographical  Note..  For  the  ''veasons"  referred  to>  see  below,  pp.  4d, 
M^lOl,  257-266,.  364.1 

'  [For  the  meanine  of  the  title*  see   below,,  J  II  n..  (p^  23)  l  and  compene 
arter  90,  g  6  (Vol.  XSJX.  p.  430).] 

'  [It  should  be  noticed  thai  the  datea  at  the  beginning  of  the  letters  do  not  always 
Bcate  when  tbey  were  written.]. 
^  [For  Ruekiu'e  restatement,  in  a  later  letter,,  of  the  proposition  contained  in 
§  1  here>  see  below,,  p.  376%) 

*  [Fas  othes  refeceafiee  to  the  Franco-German  war,  see  VoL  XX.  pp.  199^  401 ; 
VoL  XXUL  pp.  23,  146;  and  VoL  XXV.  p.  329;  compare  alse,  beh>w.  p.  131. 
Fer  the  offset  that  it  had  am  the  coucse  of  Fors,  see  Letter  22„  |  17  (p.  382); 
and  for  Anskin's  view  of  the  policy  of  non-interrentioa  in  aaneral,  VoL  XVlll. 
ppu  xxii.-xxvi.] 

11 
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I  believe  that  both  these  bad  reasons  exist  in  full  force ; 
that  our  own  political  divisions  prevent  us  from  understand- 
ing the  laws  of  international  justice ;  and  that,  even  if  we 
did,  we  should  not  dare  to  defend,  perhaps  not  even  to 
assert  them,  being  on  this  first  of  January,  1871,  in  much 
bodily  fear;  that  is  to  say,  afraid  of  the  Russians;  afraid 
of  the  Prussians;  afraid  of  the  Americans;  afraid  of  the 
Hindoos;  afraid  of  the  Chinese;  afraid  of  the  Japanese; 
afraid  of  the  New  Zealanders ;  and  afraid  of  the  Caffres :  ^ 
and  very  justly  so,  being  conscious  that  our  only  real  desire 
respecting  any  of  these  nations  has  been  to  get  as  much 
out  of  them  as  we  could. 

They  have  no  right  to  complain  of  us,  notwithstanding, 
since  we  have  all,  lately,  lived  ourselves  in  the  daily  endea- 
vour to  get  as  much  out  of  our  neighbours  and  friends  as 
we  could;  and  having  by  this  means,  indeed,  got  a  good 
deal  out  of  each  other,  and  put  nothing  into  each  other, 
the  actually  obtained  result,  this  day,  is  a  state  of  emptiness 
in  purse  and  stomach,  for  the  solace  of  which  our  boasted 
"insular  position"  is  ineffectual.* 

2.  I  have  listened  to  many  ingenious  persons,  who  say 
we  are  better  off  now  than  ever  we  were  before.  I  do 
not  know  how  well  off  we  were  before ;  but  I  know  posi- 
tively that  many  very  deserving  persons  of  my  acquaint- 
ance have  great  difficulty  in  living  under  these  improved 

^  ['' Afraid  of  the  PruBsians":  Ruskin,  it  will  be  remembered,  took  the  French 
aide  warmly  in  the  war.  '^ Afraid  of  the  Americans":  he  refers  to  the  dispute 
over  the  Alabama  Claims  (see  Vol.  XXII.  p.  140  n,).  "  Afraid  of  the  Hindoos"  :  this 
appears  to  be  only  a  general  reference  to  the  never  quite  absent  fear  of  a  rising  in 
India.  '^ Afraid  of  the  Chinese":  for  Ruskin's  references  to  the  ''opium  wars/ 
see  Vol  XVni.  pp.  xxvi.^  82 ;  in  the  decade  before  the  date  of  this  letter,  the  services 
of  ''Chinese  Gordon"  had^  it  will  be  remembered^  been  enlisted  by  the  Imperial 
Government  against  the  rebellious  Tai-pings.  "Afraid  of  the  Japanese":  this^ 
again,  appears  to  be  only  a  general  reference — ^to  the  continuous  efforts  of  England 
and  other  foreign  powers  to  obtain  rights  of  trade,  etc.,  in  Japui.  "Afraid  of  the 
New  Zealanders " :  here  Ruskin  refers  to  the  long  series  of  Maori  wars,  of  which 
the  previous  year  (1870)  saw  the  last  "Afraid  of  the  Caffres":  for  Ruskin's 
reference  here,  see  Vol.  XL  p.  261,  Vol.  XVII.  d.  219  n.,  and  Vol.  XXV.  p.  ISO.] 

'  [The  reference  here  is  to  an  article  which  Mr.  Gladstone  had  contributed  to 
the  JBdinhurgh  Review,  October  1870,  in  defence  of  the  policy  of  non-intervention : 
"Happy  England!  happy  in  this^  that  the  wise  dispensation  of  Providence  has 
cut  her  off,  by  that  streak  of  silver  sea/'  etc.^  etc.] 
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circumstances :  also,  that  my  desk  is  full  of  begging  letters, 
eloquently  written  either  by  distressed  or  dishonest  people; 
and  that  we  caimot  be  called,  3s  a  nation,  well  off,  while 
so  many  of  us  are  either  living  in  honest  or  in  villainous 

For  my  own  part,  I  will  put  up  with  this  state  of 
things,  passively,  not  an  hour  longer.  I  am  not  an  un- 
selfish person,  nor  an  Evangelical  one;  I  have  no  particular 
pleasure  in  doing  good;  neither  do  I  dislike  doing  it  so 
much  as  to  expect  to  be  rewarded  for  it  in  another  world. 
But  I  simply  cannot  paint,  nor  read,  nor  look  at  minerals, 
nor  do  anything  else  that  I  like,  and  the  very  light  of  the 
morning  sky,  when  there  is  any — ^which  is  seldom,  nowa- 
days, near  London' — ^has  become  hateful  to  me,  because  of 
the  misery  that  I  know  of,  and  see  signs  of,  where  I  know 
it  not,  which  no  imagination  can  interpret  too  bitterly. 

Therefore,  as  I  have  said,  I  will  endure  it  no  longer 
quietly ;  but  henceforward,  with  any  few  or  many  who  will 
^Ip,  do  my  poor  best  to  abate  this  misery.  But  that  I 
may  do  my  best,  I  must  not  be  miserable  myself  any 
longer;  for  no  man  who  is  wretched  in  his  own  heart,  and 
feeble  in  his  own  work,  can  rightly  help  others. 

8.  Now  my  own  special  pleasure  has  lately  been  con- 
nected with  a  given  duty.  I  have  been  ordered  to  endea- 
vour to  make  our  English  youth  care  somewhat  for  the 
arts;^  and  must  put  my  uttermost  strength  into  that  busi- 
ness. To  which  end  I  must  clear  myself  from  all  sense  of 
responsibility  for  the  material  distress  aroimd  me,  by  ex- 
plaining to  you,  once  for  all,  in  the  shortest  English  I  can, 
what  I  know  of  its  causes ;  by  pointing  out  to  you  some  of 
the  methods  by  which  it  might  be  relieved;  and  by  setting 
aside  regularly  some  small  percentage  of  my  income,  to 
assist,  as  one  of  yourselves,  in  what  one  and  all  we  shall 

^  [Raskin  in  his  copy  refers  to  Letter  4,  §  9 — as  explaining  what  he  means  by 

"honest  beggary" :  see  pp.  70,  71.] 

*  rOn  the  ''storm-cloud/'  see  Letter  8,  §  1  (below,  p.  132).] 

'  [For9  was  started  in  the  second  year  of  Ruskin's  mfessorship  at  Oxford ;  for 

a  general  account  of  which,  see  Introduction  to  Vol.  XX.] 
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bvre  to  do;  each  of  us  lay^  faj  sootttbUiif,  acoordiog  to 
our  means,  te  the  oosBmoa  semce;  nad  hafiag  amaogsit 
WLf  JKt  last,  be  it  ei/ier  so  smalli  a  KatiooAl  Stoi»  instead  of 
a  Kfltaonal  Defat.^  Store  which,  onoe  ;aeoiirely  fomdedt  will 
fast  increase,  provided  only  you  take  the  pains  to  u&der^ 
stand,  and  Ihave  persevemace  ta  namtMn,  tine  elementary 
pdnciples  of  Human  £conom|r«  whidb  have*  of  Jate,  mat 
aafy  been  lost  sight  of,  but  ^irSfiiUy  and  f onaaUy  entombed 
under  pyramids  of  falsehood.^ 

4.  And  first  I  beg  yon  most  /sokmoly  to  'wmvkict  your*- 
selves  of  tlie  fsortly  coDoftxrtaUe,  partly  §xwidMe  iact«  ihett 
your  pmperity  is  in  your  own  hacdau  TJbat  osly  in  4 
remote  dc^^nee  does  it  •depend  on  external  smtters^  and  least 
of  all  m  fcoBis  vt  tgiammuiieaL^  1m  atl  inoaes  ei  trouUe 
the  &rst  thing  to  be  done  is  to  make  tise  most  of  whatever 
forms  cf  govenrnient  yoK  ba<M  (got,  by  settioig  honest  men 
to  ipsrk  them ;  (the  tnNible,  in  all  probaldlity,  having  arisen 
only  fDam  the  iront  of  such;)  and  &r  the  sest»  you  nust 
in  no  wise  coneem  youDseiTns  about  them;  mane  partieu- 
Iflcfy  it  ifodid  be  lost  tioM  to  do  so  at  thb  momeni, 
wlien  whatever  is  popularly  said  afamt  gonemmentE;  eannot 
but  be  absurd,  for  want  of  deinitioa  of  terms.  Consider* 
for  instance^  the  ridinatwifmess  of  the  divisian  <£  parties 
into  ^  Liberal  **  and  '^Conservative."  There  is  no  opposilion 
whatever  betwem  those  two  kinds  of  men.  Than  is  oppo^ 
stti(m  between  Liberals  and  lUibemls ;  that  as  to  aay,  be- 
tween people  who  desire  lAerty,  and  who  dSddoe  it.  I  am 
a  Tiolent  fUibeial ;  but  it  does  not  f oUow  that  I  must  be 
a  Conservative.  A  Conservative  is  a  person  who  wishes  to 
keep  things  as  they  are ;  and  he  is  apposed  to  a  jD^tiuctiTe, 
who  wishes  to  destroy  thern^  or  to  an  Innovator,  who 
wishes  to  alter  thcnu  JNTow,  tiiioqgh  I  am  an  lUibersl,  there 
ane  msny  things  I  ehonU  like  to  deitroy.    I  aliould  like 

1  JMmlm  in  hh  oof  jr  Jbare  releiv  to  JLetter  7,  \B  (p.  12n,  as  reettminf  the 
subject  of  a  National  Store.  For  ''  Naftional  Store"  aii4  ^  Natiooiil  BebV  aee  mmera 
PulverU  (Vol.  XVIL  pp.  141«  XH  m^J.] 

'  IFar  RwjikuL*6  xesAaXemeut,  ia  a  later  letter^  of  fke  proposltioii  contained  in 
§§  2,  3  here,  see  below,  j^.  37? ;  and  for  the  z^estatement  oi  that  in  |  4,  p.  878.] 

^  [On  this  point,  compare  Vol.  XVII.  pp.  245-248,  446.] 
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to  ikrtroj  Most  of  the  nlroads  «i  England,  md  idl  the 
nilpoa4s  in  Wales.^  I  ifhmdd  IJice  to  desrtioy  «nd  iebu9d  the 
Houses  of  Fariumeirt,  the  Naibienal  GaUoy,  and  the  Ewt 
end  of  Louden;  and  to  destroy,  witiiout  rebuHdnig,  the  new 
tmen  a£  BcKnbiirgh,  the  ?iorth  suburb  of  Geneva,  and  the 
ekbf  of  New  York.*  Thus  in  many  tfaings  I  ma  the  rererse 
«f  ConsRFative ;  may,  there  ore  scfme  kMig-estabti^ied  thkigs 
irhidi  I  hope  to  see  dianged  1t)efore  I  die;  but  I  *w«nt  sf^ 
to  keep  the  ifidds  of  England  gremi,  and  her  eheeks  Ted; 
md  that  girls  sfhovdd  be  taught  to  efotsey,  and  boys  to 
tafee  tiielr  hats  off,  ifheii  «  Professor  or  otherwise  dignified 
person  passes  liy;  and  that  KiBgs  sheruld  keep  thev  erowns 
en  their  heads,  «id  Bishops  ttieir  -crosiers  in  their  hands ; 
and  should  duly  veoognize  the  si^^nfieaiice  of  the  erGrwn# 
and  the  tise  of  1^  oiook.' 

As  you  would  ftid  it  this  impossible  to  dass  me  justly 
in  either  party,  «o  you  would  nnd  it  nnpossible  to  class 
any  person  whatever,  who  had  'dear  and  devdkqped  political 
opiRAons,  and  who  could  define  them  accurately.  Men  only 
iSBOcinte  in  parties  by  sacrificing  their  opinions,  or  by  having 
none  wnrtk  sacrificing ;  and  the  effiect  of  party  government 
is  aiwaya  to  develop  hostSities  and  hypocrisies,  and  to  «x- 
tingnish  ideas. 

M.  Thus  the  so-called  Monarchic  and  RepuUican  parties 
hove  thrown  Europe  mto  conflagration  and  shame,  merdy 

1  niusldii  in  Ills  copy  liere  refers  to  Letter  5^  §  0  (p.  86).] 
*  [For  Jaler  rafeieniMe  to  this  passsge,  see  Letters  SI,  S  6  n.  (p^  -MS),  and  tS, 
S  l»,  36  (Vol.  XXIX.  pp.  226^  264).  For  Huskin's  dislike  of  the  Aichiteoture  of 
tbe  iloases  of  Psrliamenft^  see  Vol.  Til.  p.  460  n.j  Vol.  XVIII.  p.  408,  and 
7«L  XXII.  p.  2aai  for  thst  of  Ihe  Natlenal  GaU«ry,  TgL  X.  p.  144  n.;  for 
Geneva^  past  and  present^  Praterita,  ii.  §§  84  seg, ;  for  the  new  town  of  Edinbnrch^ 
▼el.  J.  p.  268.  Ptofessor  J.  8.  Blaclcie  had  a  recoHecUon  of  Ruskiu  in  this  last 
connexion.  "Some  forty  years  ago^  I  was  wallcing  with  Rnsldn  down  Princes 
StiUlt,  and  ^he  w«s  looking  'np  at  the  old  town  which  i4ses  high  hefore  you. 
'Whmt  I  wsftk  along  this  grand  Street/  lie  said^  *I  am  idwajs  glad  when  I  come 
to  <the  WLpSB  straete,  for  llm  I  look  from  Ite  "works  of  man  to  ^ne  works  of  God.** 
'But,'*  end  I,  'ha^  yvu  no  eye  Hr  Khese  palatial  vtnictores  -wfii^  are  now  riifaig 
aO  al«ng  %he  street  <to  T«ry  iflM  menoteny  of  the  onginid  ^hreo-etexied  houses? 
'No/  said  he;  'I  hate  high  houses.'  'Why?'  said  I.  'Because/  «nd  he,  ^'Ifhey 
are  had  for  people  wth  riwusimtie  legs"*  (^ IHnitsaitsd  Interview"  with  Professor 
ttadkie  in  the  tSTrffiMl  Mtigamm,  Vshmary  1S92,  roL  tii.  p.  'SSI^-l 


'  [Here  In  Irie  -copy  Rueldn  refers  to  Letter  4,  f  it  (pp.  7B-7T),  whvro  1m 
deals  with  the  neglect  of  duties  hy  kings  and  hishopsLj 
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for  want  of  dear  conception  of  the  things  they  imagine 
themselves  to  fight  for.  The  moment  a  Republic  was  pro- 
claimed in  France,  Garibaldi  came  to  fight  for  it  as  a 
''Holy  Republic."*  But  Garibaldi  could  not  know, — ^no 
mortal  creature  could  know, — whether  it  was  going  to  be 
a  Holy  or  Profane  Republia  You  cannot  evoke  any  form 
of  government  by  beat  of  drum.  The  proclamation  of  a 
government  implies  the  considerate  acceptance  of  a  code  of 
laws,  and  the  appointment  of  means  for  their  execution, 
neither  of  which  things  can  be  done  in  an  instant.  You 
may  overthrow  a  government,  and  announce  yourselves  law- 
less, in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  as  you  can  blow  up  a  ship, 
or  upset  and  sink  one.  But  you  can  no  more  create  a 
government  with  a  word,  than  an  ironclad. 

No ;  nor  can  you  even  define  its  character  in  few  words ; 
the  measure  of  sanctity  in  it  depending  on  degrees  of  justice 
in  the  administration  of  law,  which  are  often  independent 
of  form  altogether.  Generally  speaking,  the  community  of 
thieves  in  London  or  Paris  have  adopted  Republican  Insti- 
tutions, and  live  at  this  day  without  any  acknowledged 
Captain  or  Head;  but  under  Robin  Hood,*  brigandage  in 
England,  and  under  Sir  John  Hawkwood,  brigandage  in 
Italy,  became  strictly  monarchical  Theft  could  not,  merely 
by  that  dignified  form  of  government,  be  made  a  holy 
manner  of  life;  but  it  was  made  both  dexterous  and  de- 
corous. The  pages  of  the  Enghsh  knights  under  Sir  John 
Hawkwood  spent  nearly  all  their  spare  time  in  burnishing 
the  knights'  armour,  and  made  it  always  so  bright,  that 
they  were  called  "  The  White  Company."  ^  And  the  notary 
of  Tortona,  Azario,  tells  us  of  them,  that  these  foragers 

^  [Graribaldi  was  begged  to  come  by  General  Bordone,  who  had  been  with  him 
in  1859.  He  escaped  from  Caprera  and  reached  Tours,  then  the  seat  of  the  Pro- 
visional Government^  on  October  8^  1870.  See  Garibaldi  et  tArrn^  dea  Voig$i:  BecU 
offidei,  par  le  General  Bordone:  1871.  For  other  references  to  Garibaldi,  see 
Letters  3^  §  7,  and  7,  §  5  (below,  pp.  51, 117) ;  Letter  76,  §  14  (Vol.  XXIX.  p.  96) ; 
and  PT4xterita,  iii.  §  7.] 

>  [Compare  Letters  14,  §  1,  and  22,  §  20  (below,  ppw  248,  885).] 
^  [For  further  reference  by  Ruskin  to  Sir  John  Hawkwood  and  his  ''White 
Company,"  see  Letter  15,  §§  10-17  (below,  pp.  267-272) ;  and  compare  Val  ^Amoy 
§  188  (Vol.  XXIIL  p.  112).] 
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{Juratores)  ^*  were  more  expert  than  any  plunderers  in  Lom- 
bardy.  They  for  the  most  part  sleep  by  day,  and  watch 
by  night,  and  have  such  plans  and  artifices  for  taking  towns,, 
that  never  were  the  like  or  equal  of  them  witnessed.''  *  ^ 

6.  The  actual  Prussian  expedition  into  France  merely 
differs  from  Sir  John's  in  Italy  by  being  more  generally 
savage,  much  less  enjoyable,  and  by  its  clumsier  devices  for 
taking  towns;  for  Sir  John  had  no  occasion  to  bum  their 
libraries.*  In  neither  case  does  the  monarchical  form  of 
government  bestow  any  Divine  right  of  theft;  but  it  puts 
the  available  forces  into  a  convenient  form.  Even  with 
respect  to  convenience  only,  it  is  not  yet  determinable 
by  the  evidence  of  history,  what  is  absolutely  the  best 
form  of  government  to  live  under.'  There  are  indeed  said 
to  be  republican  villages  (towns  ?)  in  America,  where  every- 
body is  civil,  honest,  and  substantially  comfortable;^  but 
these  villages  have  several  unfair  advantages — ^there  are  no 
lawyers  in  them,*  no  town  councils,  and  no  parliaments. 
Such  republicanism,  if  possible  on  a  large  scale,  would  be 

*  Communicated  to  me  bj  my  friend  Mr.  Rawdon  Brown,  of  Venice, 
from  his  yet  unpublished  work^  The  EngUsh  in  Italy  in  the  Famieenth  Century,^ 

^  r^Sont  faratores  excellentiores  quibusque  aliis  pr&Uatoribus  Lombardi».  De 
die  pleromqae  dormiunt  et  de  nocte  vigilant  £t  liabent  talia  ttudia  et  artificia 
ad  terras  capiendas  quod  noa^uam  aliqui  viai  fuerunt  similes  vel  conquales : "  see 
the  History  by  Azario^  p.  380  m  voL  xvi.  of  Moratori's  Rerum  Italicarum  Scriptare*^ 
Compare,  Wow,  pp.  249,  269.] 

'  [Raskin  is  here  thinking  of  the  destruction  of  the  library  at  Strassburg  during 
the  si^e  {Timef,  October  7,  1870) ;  see  his  letter  in  the  Daily  Telegraph  of  October  8^ 
1870  (reprinted  in  Arrowe  of  the  Chace,  1880,  vol.  ii.  p.  38,  and  in  a  later  volume 
of  this  edition).] 

>  [For  some  early  speculations  by  Ruskin  on  this  subject  (1845),  see  Vol.  VIIL 
p.  262  n.  The  comparatiye  unimportance  of  forms  of  government  is  one  of  the 
main  propositions  in  Fore  Clavigera;  see  what  Ruskin  says  to  that  effect  in  Letter  67,. 
{  16  (Vol.  XXVIII.  p.  651),  and  compare,  in  the  present  volume.  Letter  13,  §§  7,  8 


(below,  pp.  233-234).    See  also  Munera  Puherie,  §  125,  and  Time  and  Tide,  §  158 
-ol.  XVIL  pp.  248,  446).] 

*  ["  Republicanism  in  some  forms  beautiful,  but  all  of  no  consequence ;  Letter  13^ 


§  6,  p.  232,  chief  place."— ifi9.  note  in  AiUhar'e  copy.] 

*  fSee  below,  p.  65  n.] 

*  [Never  published ;  but  some  notices  of  Hawkwood  are  contained  in  the  first 
volume  (1202-1509)  of  the  Calendar  qf  State  Fapere  and  Manuecriple  relating  U> 
EngHih  Affidre  ejneting  in  the  Archivee  and  CoUectione  qf  Venice,  edited  by  Rawdon 
Brown,  1864.  See  also  Bibliotheca  Topographica  Britannica,  No.  IV.,  ^^  Memoirs  of 
Sir  John  Hawkwood,"  1782.  (The  copy  in  the  British  Museum  has  a  few  MS. 
additions  by  R.  Brown.)  The  Memoirs  were  by  Richard  Gough.  The  fullest 
account  of  Hawkwood  is  the  Life  of  hun  by  John  Temple-Leader  and  G.  Marcotti 
(1889).] 
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worth  fighting  for;  though,  in  my  own  private  mind,  I 
confess  I  should  like  to  keep  a  few  lawyers,  for  the  sake 
of  their  wigs,^  and  the  faces  under  them — ^generally  very 
grand  when  they  are  really  good  lawyers — and  for  their 
(unprofessional)  talk.  Also  I  should  like  to  have  a  Parlia- 
ment, into  which  people  might  be  elected  on  condition  of 
their  never  sa3dng  anything  about  politics,  that  one  might 
still  feel  sometimes  that  one  was  acquainted  with  an  M.P.* 
In  the  meantime  Parliament  is  a  luxury  to  the  British 
squire,  and  an  honour  to  the  British  manufacturer,  which 
you  may  leave  them  to  enjoy  in  their  own  way;  provided 
only  you  make  them  always  clearly  explain,  when  they  tax 
you,  what  they  Want  with  your  money;  and  that  you 
understand  yourselves,  what  money  is,  and  how  it  is  got, 
and  what  it  is  good  for,  and  bad  for.' 

7.  These  matters  I  hope  to  explain  to  you  in  this  and 
some  following  letters;  which,  among  various  other  reasons, 
it  is  necessary  that  I  should  write  in  order  that  you  may 
make  no  mistake  as  to  the  real  economical  residts  of  Art 

1  rCompare  Letters  16,  §  6  (p.  283);  and  38,  §  9  (Vol  XXVIII.  p.  37}.] 

*  [The  first  draft  oontinaes  :— 

''But  this  kind  of  republic  I  have  never  myself  seen;  and  the  re- 

pablicauism  with  which  I  am  practically  acquainted  has  consisted  always 

chiefly  in  roaring  about  the  streets  at  night,  spittixxg  about  them  by  day, 

throwing  stones  at  statues  and  windows;  and  confiscating  any  property 

that  could  be  got  hold  of  "— 

in  which  passage  Ruskin's  recollection  went  back  to  his  experiences  of  France  in 

1848:  see  Vol.  VIII.  pp.  xxzii.,  xxxiii.,  262  n.    The  draft  then  continues  with  a 

passage  which  shows  now  from  the  first  the  idea  of  a  guild  or  company  was  in 

Ruskin's  mind: — 

''And  very  seriously,  my  friends,  it  is  not  yet  determinable  from  the 
evidence  of  history,  nor  by  any  effort  of  reason,  what  is  absolutely  the 
best  ibrm  of  government,  to  live  in,  or  under.  But  one  thing  is  both 
determinable,  and  long  since  manifest  and  evident, — that  no  wise  or  happy 
government  of  any  sort  is  possible  but  to  honest  men,  and  to  industrious 
men,  and  to  ouietly  disposed  men,  who  would  be  glad  to  live  oeaceably  if 
they  might  Now  1  do  not  doubt  that  many  among  us  are  reaily  desirous 
to  DO  honest,  if  only  honest  trade  were  practicable,  and  to  be  industrious, 
if  useful  work  were  to  be  found ;  and  if  only  a  fbw  of  them,  recognizing 
each  other,  would  hold  together  and  carry  out,  with  due  respect  to  the 
existing  laws  and  constituted  authorities  of  their  country,  such  principles 
of  trade  and  modes  of  life  as,  after  due  inquiry,  they  perceived  to  be  just, 
— though  they  were  but  a  score  or  two  in  beginning, — yet  gradually  and 
with  such  calm  and  slow  growth  as  good  thinp  must  usually  consent  to, 
they  would  gather  to  them  other  men  of  like  temper,  and  found  an 
English  society  which  would  indeed  be  an  'Institute'  of  many  things."] 

*  [For  a  re-statement  by  Ruskin,  in  a  later  letter,  of  the  argument  in  §{  6  9eq. 
see  below,  p.  379.]  ...»    - 
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teaching,  whether  in  the  Universities  or  elsewhere.  I  will 
begin  by  directing  your  attention  particularly  to  that  point. 

The  first  object  of  all  work — ^not  the  principal  one,  but 
the  first  and  necessary  one — is  to  get  food,  clothes,  lodging, 
and  fuel. 

It  is  quite  pos^ble  to  have  too  much  of  all  these  things. 
I  know  a  great  many  gentlemen,  who  eat  too  large  dinners ; 
a  great  many  ladies,  who  have  too  many  clothes.  I  know 
there  is  lodging  to  spare  in  London,  for  I  have  several 
houses  there  myself,  which  I  can't  let.  And  I  know  there 
is  fud  to  spare  everywhere,  since  we  get  up  steam  to 
pound  the  roads  with,  while  our  men  stand  idle;^  or  drink 
till  they  can't  stand,  idle,  or  any  otherwise. 

8.  Notwithstanding,  there  is  agonizing  distress  even  in 
this  highly  favoured  England,  in  some  classes,  for  want  of 
food,  clothes,  lodging,  and  ftiel.*  And  it  has  become  a 
popular  idea  among  the  benevolent  and  ingenious,  that  you 
may  in  great  part  remedy  these  deficiencies  by  teaching,  to 
these  starving  and  shivering  persons,  Science  and  Art.*  In 
their  way — as  I  do  not  doubt  you  will  believe — I  am  very 
fond  of  both;  and  I  am  sure  it  will  be  beneficial  for  the 
British  nation  to  be  lectured  upon  the  merits  of  Michael 
Angelo,  and  the  nodes  of  the  moon.  But  I  should  strongly 
object  myself  to  being  lectured  on  either,  while  I  was 
hungry  and  cold;  and  I  suppose  the  same  view  of  the 
matter  would  be  taken  by  the  greater  number  of  British 
citizens  in  those  predicaments.  So  that,  I  am  convinced, 
their  present  eagerness  for  instruction  in  painting  and 
astronomy  proceeds'  firom  an  impression  in  their  minds  that, 
somehow,  they  may  paint  or  star-gaze  themselves  into 
clothes  and  victuals.  Now  it  is  perfectly  true  that  you 
may  sometimes  sell  a  picture  for  a  thousand  pounds;  but 
the  chances  are  greatly  against  your  doing  so— much  more 

^  [On  this  subject,  compare  the  ''Notes  on  the  General  Principles  of  Employ- 
nt,^'  Vol.  XVlf.  pp.  543-544.] 


>  ICmn^n  Lectures  an  Art,  §  123  (Vol.  XX.  p.  114),  and  the  other  passages 
there  noted.l 

*  [''Cf.  Letter  4,  |  4;  and  Letter  5,  §§  3,  4,  7,  8  (pp.  63,  81,  84-85).  Needs 
amplifying  and  modifying  about  Science.''— -^ti/Aor'«  MS,  note  in  hie  copy.  It  may 
be  noted  that,  in  referring  to  this  passage  later,  Raskin  speaks  of  it  as  saying  ''  that 
people  cannot  live  1^  art" :  see  Letter  67,  §  10  (Vol.  XXVIII.  p.  646).1 
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than  the  chances  of  a  lottery.  In  the  first  place»  you  must 
paint  a  very  clever  picture;  and  the  chances  are  greatly 
against  your  doing  that.  In  the  second  place,  you  must 
meet  with  an  amiable  picture-dealer;  and  the  chances  are 
somewhat  against  your  doing  that.  In  the  third  place,  the 
amiable  picture-dealer  must  meet  with  a  fool;  and  the 
chances  are  not  always  in  favour  even  of  his  doing  that — 
though,  as  I  gave  exactly  the  sum  in  question  for  a  picture 
myself,  only  the  other  day,*  it  is  not  for  me  to  say  so. 
Assume,  however,  to  put  the  case  most  favourably,  that 
what  with  the  practical  results  of  the  energies  of  Mr.  Cole, 
at  Kensington,*  and  the  aesthetic  impressions  produced  by 
various  lectures  at  Cambridge  and  Oxford,  the  profits  of 
art  employment  might  be  coimted  on  as  a  rateable  income. 
Suppose  even  that  the  ladies  of  the  richer  classes  should 
come  to  delight  no  less  in  new  pictures  than  in  new 
dresses;  and  that  picture-making  should  thus  become  as 
constant  and  lucrative  an  occupation  as  dress-making.  Still, 
you  know,  they  can't  buy  pictures  and  dresses  too.  If  they 
buy  two  pictures  a  day,  they  can't  buy  two  dresses  a  day; 
or  if  they  do,  they  must  save  in  something  else.  They 
have  but  a  certain  income,  be  it  never  so  large.  They  spend 
that  now;  and  you  can't  get  more  out  of  them.  Even  if 
they  lay  by  money,  the  time  comes  when  somebody  must 
spend  it.  You  will  find  that  they  do  verily  spend  now  all 
they  have,  neither  more  nor  less.  If  ever  they  seem  to 
spend  more,  it  is  only  by  running  in  debt,  and  not  paying; 
if  they  for  a  time  spend  less,  some  day  the  overplus  must 
come  into  circulation.  All  they  have,  they  spend;  more 
than  that,  they  cannot  at  any  time;  less  than  that,  they 
can  only  for  a  short  time. 

9.  Whenever,  therefore,  any  new  industry,  such  as  this 
of  picture-making,  is  invented,  of  which  the  profits  depend 
on  patronage,  it  merely  means  that  you  have  effected  a 

i  [Meissonier'B  ''1814":  see  Vol.  XIV.  pp.  381,  488.  For  another  reference 
to  this  purchase,  see  helow,  p.  67.] 

>  [For  other  references  to  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir  Henry)  Cole,  see  Vol.  XVI. 
pp.  zxvi.-xxviii.,  265;  and  for  the  ''Kensington"  sjrstem  of  art-teaching,  see 
below,  p.  605.] 
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diversion  of  the  current  of  money  in  your  own  favour,  and 
to  somebody  else's  loss.  Nothing,  really,  has  been  gained  by 
the  nation,  though  probably  much  time  and  wit,  as  well  as 
sundry  people's  senses,  have  been  lost.  Before  such  a  diver- 
sion can  be  effected,  a  great  many  kind  things  must  have 
been  done ;  a  great  deal  of  excellent  advice  given ;  and  an 
immense  quantity  of  ingenious  trouble  taken:  the  arithme- 
tical course  of  the  business  throughout  being,  that  for  every 
penny  you  are  yourself  better,  somebody  else  is  a  penny  the 
worse ;  and  the  net  result  of  the  whole,  precisely  zero. 

Zero,  of  course,  I  mean,  so  far  as  money  is  concerned. 
It  may  be  more  dignified  for  working  women  to  paint  than 
to  embroider;  and  it  may  be  a  very  charming  piece  of 
self-denial,  in  a  young  lady,  to  order  a  high  art  fresco 
instead  of  a  ball-dress;  but  as  far  as  cakes  and  ale^  are 
concerned,  it  is  all  the  same, — there  is  but  so  much  money 
to  be  got  by  you,  or  spent  by  her,  and  not  one  farthing 
more,  usually  a  great  deal  less,  by  high  art  than  by  low. 
Zero,  also,  observe,  I  mean  partly  in  a  complimentary 
sense  to  the  work  executed.  If  you  have  done  no  good 
by  painting,  at  least  you  have  done  no  serious  mischiefl 
A  bad  picture  is  indeed  a  dull  thing  to  have  in  a  house, 
and  in  a  certain  sense  a  mischievous  thing;  but  it  won't 
blow  the  roof  off.  Whereas,  of  most  things  which  the 
English,  French,  and  Germans  are  paid  for  making  now- 
adays,— cartridges,  cannon,  and  the  like, — ^you  know  the 
best  thing  we  can  possibly  hope  is  that  they  may  be  useless, 
and  the  net  result  of  them,  zero.^ 

10.  The  thing,  therefore,  that  you  have  to  ascertain 
approximately,  in  order  to  determine  on  some  consistent 
organization,  is  the  maximum  of  wages-fund  you  have  to 
depend  on  to  start  with,  that  is  to  say,  virtually  the  sum 
of  the  income  of  the  gentlemen  of  England.  Do  not 
trouble  yourselves  at  first  about  France  or  Germany,  or 
any  other  foreign  coimtry.     The  principle  of  free  trade  is, 

1  ITfDetflh  Night,  Act  ii.  sc.  3.] 

'  [''Zero  needs  amplifying  into  Minog.  You  have  got  nothing  (hut  out  of  other 
people).  Bnt  you  have  alto  wasted  all  your  own  producing  time  and  power,  and 
are  minus  that" — M8,  note  by  Author  in  hU  copy,} 
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that  French  gentlemen  should  employ  English  workmen^ 
for  whatever  the  English  can  do  better  than  the  French; 
and  that  English  gentlemen  should  employ  French  work- 
men, for  whatever  the  French  can  do  better  than  the 
English.  It  is  a  very  right  principle,  but  merely  extends 
the  question  to  a  wider  field.  Suppose,  for  the  present, 
that  France,  and  every  other  country  but  your  own,  were 
— ^what  1  suppose  you  would,  if  you  had  your  way,  like 
them  to  be — sunk  under  water,  and  that  England  were  the 
only  country  in  the  world.  Then,  how  would  you  Uve  in 
it  most  comfortably?  Find  out  that,  and  you  will  then 
easily  find  how  two  countries  can  exist  together;  or  more, 
not  only  without  need  for  fighting,  but  to  each  other's 
advantage. 

11.  For,  indeed,  the  laws  by  which  two  next-<ioor 
neighbours  might  live  most  happily — ^the  one  not  being  the 
better  for  his  neighbour's  poverty,  but  the  worse,  and  the 
better  for  his  neighbour's  prosperity — are  those  also  by  which 
it  is  convenient  and  wise  for  two  parishes,  two  provinces* 
or  two  kingdoms,  to  live  side  by  side.  And  the  nature  of 
every  commercial  and  military  operation  which  takes  place 
in  Europe,  or  in  the  world,  may  always  be  best  investigated 
by  supposing  it  limited  to  the  districts  of  a  single  country.^ 
Kent  and  Northumberland  exchange  hops  and  coals  on  pre- 
cisely the  same  economical  principles  as  Italy  and  England 
exchange  oil  for  iron;  and  the  essential  character  of  the 
war  between  Germany  and  France  may  be  best  understood 
by  supposing  it  a  dispute  between  Lancaster  and  Yorkshire 
.  for  the  hne  of  the  Ribble.  Suppose  that  Lancashire,  having 
absorbed  Cumberland  and  Cheshire,  and  been  much  insulted 
and  troubled  by  Yorkshire  in  consequence,  and  at  last 
attacked;  and  having  victoriously  repulsed  the  attack,  and 
retaining  old  grudges  against  Yorkshire,  about  the  colour 
of  roses,'  from  the  fifteenth  century,  declares  that  it  cannot 
possibly  be  safe  against  the  attacks  of  Yorkshire  any  longer,. 

1  [Compare  Afunera  Pulveris,  §  96  (Vol.  XVII.  p.  218).1 

*  [For  other  references  to  the  Wars  of  the  Roses,  see  Vol.  XVIII.  p.  601,  and 
Vol.  3CX.  p.  210.] 
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unless  it  gets  the  townships  of  Giggleswick  and  Wiggles-^ 
worth,  and  a  fortress  on  Pen-y-gent.  Yorkshire  replying 
that  this  is  totally  inadmissible,  and  that  it  vrill  eat  its  last 
horse,  and  perish  to  its  last  Yorkshireman,  rather  than 
part  with  a  stone  of  Giggleswick,  a  crag  of  Pen-y-gent, 
or  a  ripple  of  Ribble, — ^Lancashire  with  its  Cumbrian  and 
Cheshire  contingents  invades  Yorkshire,  and  meeting  with 
much  Divine  assistance,^  ravages  the  West  Riding,  and 
besieges  York  on  Christmas  day.  That  is  the  actual  gist 
of  the  whole  business ;  and  in  the  same  manner  you  may 
see  the  downright  common  sense — ^if  any  is  to  be  seen^K)f 
other  human  proceedings,  by  taking  them  first  under  narrow 
and  homely  conditions.  So,  for  the  present,  we  will  fancy 
ourselves,  what  you  tell  me  you  all  want  to  be,  indepen- 
dent: we  will  take  no  account  of  any  other  country  but 
Britain ;  *  and  on  that  condition  I  will  begin  to  show  you  in 
my  next  paper  how  we  ought  to  live,'  after  ascertaining  the 
utmost  limits  of  the  wages-fund,  which  means  the  income 
of  our  gentlemen;  that  is  to  say,  essentially,  the  income 
of  those  who  have  command  of  the  land,  and  therefore  of 
all  food. 

12.  What  you  call  "  wages,"  practically,  is  the  quantity 
of  food  which  the  possessor  of  the  land  gives  you,  to  work 
for  him.  There  is,  finally,  no  *^ capital"  but  that.  If  all 
the  money  of  all  the  capitalists  in  the  whole  world  were 
destroyed,  the  notes  and  bills  burnt,  the  gold  irrecoverably 
buried,  and  all  the  machines  and  apparatus  of  manufactures 
crushed,  by  a  mistake  in  signals,  in  one  catastrophe;  and 
nothing  remained  but  the  land,  with  its  animals  and  vege- 
tables, and  buildings  for  shelter, — ^the  poorer  population 
would  be  very  little  worse  off  than  they  are  at  this  instant ; 

1  [Hera  Raskin  Yum  a  hit  at  the  King  of  Prussia's  despatohes  to  Queen  Augusta 
(as^  for  instance,  from  Sedan  on  September  3)  during  the  Franco-German  war,  which 
were  parodied  at  the  time  in  the  lines:  ''Thanks  be  to  God,  my  dear  Augusta, 
WeVe  had  another  awful  buster ;  Ten  thousand  Frenchmen  sent  below.  Praise  God- 
fram  whom  aU  blessings  flow."    Comuare  Letter  40,  §  7  (Vol.  XXVIII.  p.  09).] 

'  [Ruskin  in  his  copy  here  writes,  ''Looking  from  Ingleborough "— thus  indicating 
the  meaning  of  the  title  which  he  afterwards  gave  to  this  letter :  it  is  a  sunrey  of 
"the  condi&<m  of  England  question''  from  Ingleborough.] 

*  [See  below,  p.  44 ;  and  then,  pp.  61,  90.] 
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and  their  labour,  instead  of  being  **  limited "  by  the  destruc- 
tion, would  be  greatly  stimulated.  They  would  feed  them- 
selves from  the  animals  and  growing  crops;  heap  here  and 
there  a  few  tons  of  ironstone  together,  build  rough  walls 
round  them  to  get  a  blast,  and,  in  a  fortnight,  they  would 
have  iron  tools  again,  and  be  ploughing  and  fighting,  just  as 
usuaL  It  is  only  we  who  had  the  capital  who  would 
suffer;  we  should  not  be  able  to  live  idle,  as  we  do  now, 
and  many  of  us — I,  for  instance — should  starve  at  once :  but 
you,  though  little  the  worse,  would  none  of  you  be  the 
better  eventually,  for  our  loss — or  starvation.  The  removal 
of  superfluous  mouths  would  indeed  benefit  you  somewhat, 
for  a  time ;  but  you  would  soon  replace  them  with  hungrier 
ones ;  and  there  are  many  of  us  who  are  quite  worth  our 
meat  to  you  in  different  way^,  which  I  will  explain  in  due 
place :  ^  also  I  will  show  you  that  our  money  is  really  likely 
to  be  useful  to  you  in  its  accumulated  form  (besides  that, 
in  the  instances  when  it  has  been  won  by  work,  it  justly 
belongs  to  us),  so  only  that  you  are  careful  never  to  let  us 
persuade  you  into  borrowing  it,  and  paying  us  interest  for 
it.  You  will  find  a  very  amusing  story,  explaining  your 
position  in  that  case,  at  the  117th  page  of  the  Manual  of 
Political  Economy^  published  this  year  at  Cambridge,  for 
your  early  instruction,  in  an  almost  devotionally  catechetical 
form,  by  Messrs.  Macmillan.* 

18.  Perhaps  I  had  better  quote  it  to  you  entire:  it  is 
taken  by  the  author  "  from  the  French  "  : — 

There  was  once  in  a  village  a  poor  carpenter,  who  worked  hard  from 
morning  to  night  One  day  James  thought  to  himself,  ''  With  mj  hatchet, 
saw,  and  hammer,  I  can  only  make  coarse  furniture,  and  can  only  get  the 
pay  for  such.  If  I  had  a  plane,  I  should  please  my  customers  more,  and 
they  would  pay  me  more.  Yes,  I  am  resolved,  I  will  make  myself  a 
plane."     At  the  en4  of  ten  days,  James  had  in  his  possession  an  admirable 

^  [As,  for  instance,  in  the  case  of  Squires,  in  Letter  2 ;  and  in  that  of  literary 
and  artistic  persons,  below,  p.  185,  and  Letter  67,  {  10  (Vol.  XXVIII.  p.  646).] 

'  [PolUical  EcoMmy  for  BegtMiers,  by  Millicent  Garrett  Fawcett,  pp.  116-118 ; 
published  at  London  and  Cambridge,  and  tberefore  (as  also  because  the  writer  was 
the  wife  of  the  Professor  of  Political  Economy)  called  by  Ruskin  ''the  Cambridge 
Catechism"  (see  pp.  31,  187).  Mrs.  Fawcett  abridges  her  example  from  Bastiars 
CapUal  et  BmU,  Paris,  1849,  pp.  80  teq.  (''Le  rabot").  For  another  reference  to 
the  passage,  see  Letter  81,  {  9  (Vol.  XXIX.  p.  200).] 
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plane  which  he  valued  all  the  more  for  having  made  it  himself.  Whilst 
he  was  reckoning  all  the  profits  which  he  expected  to  derive  from  the 
use  of  it,  he  was  interrupted  by  William,  a  carpenter  in  the  neighbouring 
village.  William,  having  admir^  the  plane,  was  strack  with  the  advantages 
which  might  be  gained  from  it     He  said  to  James — 

''You  must  do  me  a  service;  lend  me  the  plane  for  a  year."  As 
might  be  expected,  James  cried  out,  ''  How  can  you  think  of  such  a  thing, 
William?  Well,  if  I  do  you  this  service,  what  will  you  do  for  me  in 
return?" 

W,  Nothing.     Don't  you  know  that  a  loan  ought  to  be  gratuitous? 

J,  I  know  nothing  of  the  sort;  but  I  do  know  that  if  I  were  to  lend 
you  my  plane  for  a  year,  it  would  be  giving  it  to  you.  To  tell  you  the 
truths  that  was  not  what  I  made  it  for. 

W,  Very  well,  then;  I  ask  you  to  do  me  a  service;  what  service  do 
you  ask  me  in  return? 

/.  First,  then,  in  a  year  the  plane  will  be  done  for.  You  must  there- 
fore give  me  another  exactly  like  it. 

W,  That  is  perfectly  just.  I  submit  to  these  conditions.  I  think  you 
must  be  satisfied  with  this,  and  can  require  nothing  further. 

J.  I  think  otherwise.  I  made  the  plane  for  myself,  and  not  for  you. 
I  expected  to  gain  some  advantage  from  it  I  have  made  the  plane  for 
the  purpose  of  improving  my  work  and  my  condition ;  if  you  merely 
return  it  to  me  in  a  year,  it  is  you  who  will  gain  the  profit  of  it  during 
the  whole  of  that  time.  I  am  not  bound  to  do  you  such  a  service 
without  receiving  anything  in  return.  Therefore^  if  you  wish  for  my  plane, 
besides  the  restoration  already  bargained  for,  you  must  give  me  a  new  plank 
as  a  compensation  for  the  advantages  of  which  I  shall  be  deprived^ 

These  terms  were  agreed  to,  but  the  singular  part  of  it  is  that  at  the 
end  of  the  year,  when  the  plane  came  into  James's  possession,  he  lent  it 
again ;  recovered  it,  and  lent  it  a  third  and  fourth  time.  It  has  passed  into 
the  hands  of  his  son,  who  still  lends  it.  Let  us  examine  this  Uttle  story. 
The  plane  is  the  symbol  of  all  capital,  and  the  plank  is  the  symbol  of 
all  interest 

If  this  be  an  abridgment,  what  a  graceful  piece  of  highly 
wrought  literature  the  original  story  must  be  I  I  take  the 
liberty  of  abridging  it  a  little  more. 

James  makes  a  plane,  lends  it  to  William  on  1st  January 
for  a  year.  William  gives  him  a  plank  for  the  loan  of  it, 
wears  it  out,  and  makes  another  for  James  which  he  gives 
him  on  81st  December.  On  1st  Januaiy  hfi  again  borrows 
the  new  one;  and  the  arrangement  is  repeated  continu-^ 
ously.  The  position  of  William  ^  therefore  is,  that  he  makes 
a  plane  every  81st  of  December ;  lends  it  to  James  till  the 
next  day,  and  pays  James  a  plank  annually  for  the  privilege 

^  [For  other  re^Brences  to  '^the  position  of  William^"  see  below,  pp.  00^  136, 

187,  eqp.] 
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of  lending  it  to  him  on  that  evening.  This,  in  future  in«^ 
vestigations  of  capital  and  interest,  we  will  call,  if  you 
please,  "the  Position  of  William/' 

14.  You  may  not  at  the  first  glance  see  where  the 
fallacy  lies  (the  writer  of  the  story  evidently  counts  on 
your  not  seeing  it  at  all). 

If  James  did  not  lend  the  plane  to  William,  he  could 
only  get  his  gain  of  a  plank  by  working  with  it  himself, 
and  wearing  it  out  himself.  When  he  had  worn  it  out  at 
the  end  of  the  year,  he  would,  therefore,  have  to  make 
another  for  himself.  William,  working  with  it  instead,  gets 
the  advantage  instead,  which  he  must,  therefore,  pay  James 
his  plank  for;  and  return  to  James,  what  James  would,  if 
he  had  not  lent  his  plane,  then  have  had — ^not  a  new  plane 
— but  the  worn-out  one.  James  must  make  a  new  one  for 
himself,  as  he  would  have  had  to  do  if  no  William  had 
existed ;  and  if  William  likes  to  borrow  it  again  for  another 
plank — all  is  fair.* 

That  is  to  say,  clearing  the  story  of  its  nonsense,  that 
James  makes  a  plane  annually,  and  sells  it  to  William  for 
its  proper  price,  which,  in  kind,  is  a  new  plank.  But  this 
arrangement  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  principal  or 
with  interest.  There  are,  indeed,  many  very  subtle  condi- 
tions involved  in  any  sale;  one  among  which  is  the  value 
of  ideas ;  I  will  explain  that  value  to  you  in  the  course  of 
time'  (the  article  is  not  one  which  modem  political  econo- 
mists have  any  familiarity  with  dealings  in) ;  and  I  will  tell 
you  somewhat  also  of  the  real  nature  of  interest;*  but  if 
you  will  only  get,  for  the  present,  a  quite  clear  idea  of 
"  the  Position  of  William,"  it  is  all  I  want  of  you.* 

I  remain,  your  faithful  friend, 

John  Rusdn. 

*  ^  [''Interest  No  lending  ever  to  be  on  interest  'Borrowing'  is  not  the 
proper  word  for  using  for  a  while  and  returning  s4satheles8."->i£S'.  ncte  by  AtUkor 
tn  his  copy.] 

'  [The  explanation  is  again  promised  in  Letter  18  (p.  317) ;  is  partially  given 
in  Letter  31  (p.  580);  and  is  more  fully  discussed  in  Letters  44  and  87  (Vol. 
XXVIIL  pp.  128,  646).] 

*  [See  pp.  319,  363,  378.] 
.*i''0/.  Letter  8,  §  4"  (p.  136).— if&  note  by  Author.] 


LETTER  2 
THE  GREAT^  PICNIC  1 

Dknmark  Hill, 

1st  February  1871. 

1.  Friends, — Before  going  farther,  you  may  like  to  know, 
and  ought  to  know,  what  I  mean  by  the  title  of  these 
Letters;^  and  why  it  is  in  Latin.  I  can  only  tell  you  in 
part,  for  the  Letters  will  be  on  many  things,  if  I  am  able 
to  carry  out  my  plan  in  them ;  and  that  title  means  many 
things,  and  is  in  Latin,  because  I  could  not  have  given  an 
English  one  that  meant  so  many.  We,  indeed,  were  not 
till  lately  a  loquacious  people,  nor  a  useless  one;  but  the 
Romans  did  more,  and  said  less,  than  any  other  nation 
that  ever  lived;  and  their  language  is  the  most  heroic  ever 
spoken  by  men.* 

Therefore  I  wish  you  to  know,  at  least,  some  words  of 
it,  and  to  recognize  what  thoughts  they  stand  for. 

Some  day,  I  hope  you  may  know — and  that  European 
workmen  may  know — many  words  of  it;*  but  even  a  few 
will  be  useful. 

Do  not  smile  at  my  saying  so.  Of  Arithmetic,  Geo-, 
metry,  and  Chemistry,  you  can  know  but  little,  at  the 
utmost;  but  that  Uttle,  well  learnt,  sen'^es  you  well.  And. 
a  little  Latin,  well  learnt,  will  serve  you  also,  and  in  a 
higher  way  than  any  of  these. 

2.  ^*Fors"  is  the  best  part  of  three  good  English  words, 

^  FFor  the  meaning  of  tbe  title,  see  below,  $  16,  p.  39.] 

*  [For  other  passages  in  which  Ruskin  draws  out  the  meaning  of  For*  damgeraf 
see  below^  p.  231  n.] 

'  [Compare  Bible  qf  Amiem,  ch.   iv,  §  24,  where,  in  contrasting  EngUsh  with 
Latin.  Ruskin  speaks  of  the  ^'metallic  or  crystalline  condensation"  of  the  latter.] 

*  [For  a  reference  to  the  ridicule  cast  in  comio  papers  on  the  recommendation 
''that  peasanU  should  learn  Latin/'  see  FicH<m,  Fair  and  Foul,  §  105.] 
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Force,  Fortitude,  and  Fortune.  I  wish  you  to  know  the 
meaning  of  those  three  words  accurately. 

"Force"  (in  humanity),  means  power  of  doing  good 
work.  A  fool,  or  a  corpse,  can  do  any  quantity  of  mis- 
chief; but  only  a  wise  and  strong  man,  or,  with  what 
true  vital  force  there  is  in  him,  a  weak  one,  can  do  good. 

**  Fortitude "  means  the  power  of  bearing  necessary  pain, 
or  trial  of  patience,  whether  by  time,  or  temptation. 

"Fortune"  means  the  necessary  fate  of  a  man:  the 
ordinance  of  his  life  which  cannot  be  changed.  To  "  make 
your  fortune"  is  to  rule  that  appointed  fete  to  the  best 
ends  of  which  it  is  capable. 

Fors  is  a  feminine  word;  and  Clavigera,  is,  therefore, 
the  feminine  of  "  Claviger." 

Clava  means  a  club.  Clavis,  a  key.  Clavus,  a  nail,  or 
a  rudder. 

Gero  means  "I  carry."  It  is  the  root  of  our  word 
"gesture"  (the  way  you  carry  yourself);  and,  in  a  curious 
bye-way,  of  "jest." 

Clavigera  may  mean,  therefore,  either  Club-bearer,  Key- 
bearer,  or  Nail-bearer. 

Each  of  these  three  possible  meanings  of  Clavigera  cor- 
responds to  one  of  the  three  meanings  of  Fors. 

Fors,  the  Club-bearer,  means  the  strength  of  Hercules, 
or  of  Deed. 

Fors,  the  Key-bearer,  means  the  strength  of  Ulysses,  or 
of  Patience. 

Fors,  the  Nail-bearer,  means  the  strength  of  Lycurgus, 
or  of  Law. 

I  will  tell  you  what  you  may  usefully  know  of  those 
three  Greek  persons  in  a  little  time.^  At  present,  note 
only  of  the  three  powers :  1.  That  the  strength  of  Hercules 
is  for  deed,  not  misdeed;  and  that  his  club— the  favourite 

^  [To  Hercules  and  Ulysses  Raskin  did  not,  however,  retarn  in  Far*  Clavigera 
(though  there  are  incidental  references  to  the  former  in  Letters  79  and  82,  VoL  XXIX. 

HK  160,  261) ;  nor,  in  telling  the  story  of  Theseus  does  he  say  how  the  hero  heloed 
ercules  (as  recounted  by  Euripides  :  see  below,  p.  430  n.).    To  Lycurgus  Ruskin 
returns  in  Letters  27,  §  14  (p.  602),  and  08,  §  1  (Vol.  XXVUL  p.  66?).] 
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weapon,  also,  of  the  Athenian  hero  Theseus,^  whose  form  is 
the  best  inheritance  left  to  us  by  the  greatest  of  Greek 
sculptors  (it  is  in  the  Elgin  room  of  the  British  Museum, 
and  I  shall  have  much  to  tell  you  of  him — especially  how 
he  helped  Hercules  in  his  utmost  need,  and  how  he  in- 
vented mixed  vegetable  soup') — ^was  for  subduing  monsters 
and  cruel  persons,  and  was  of  olive-wood.^  2.  That  the 
Second  Fors  Clavigera  is  portress  at  a  gate  which  she 
cannot  open  till  you  have  waited  long;  and  that  her  robe 
is  of  the  colour  of  ashes,  or  dry  earth.^  8.  That  the  third 
Fors  Clavigera,  the  power  of  Lycurgus,  is  Royal  t  as  well 
as  Legal;  and  that  the  notablest  crown  yet  existing  in 
Europe  of  any  that  have  been  worn  by  Christian  kings, 
was — ^people  say — ^made  of  a  NaiL* 

8.  That  is  enough  about  my  title,  for  this  time;  now 
to  our  work*  I  told  you,^  and  you  will  find  it  true,  that, 
practically,  all  wages  mean  the  food  and  lodging  given  you 
by  the  possessors  of  the  land. 

It  b^;ins  to  be  asked  on  many  sides  how  the  possessors 
of  the  land  became  possessed  of  it,  and  why  they  should 
still  possess  it,  more  than  you  or  I ;  and  Ricardo's  '*  Theory  " 

*  See  Gary's  translation  of  the  ninth  book  of  Dante's  Purgatory,  line  106.* 
t  Observe  generallj,  ''Royalty"  means  rule  of  any  kind;  ''Monarchy" 

rule  by  a  single  person;  "Kingship"  rule  by  an  able  and  wise  person. — 
[Authors  addition  under  the  word  "Royalty**  in  his  Index  to  Vols,  L  and  //.] 

^  [For  the  club  of  Theseus,  see  below^  p.  396  n. ;  for  the  £lgin  marble^  called 
"Theseus/'  see  Plate  X.] 

^  [For  the  story  of  the  vegetable  soup,  see  below,  p.  429  n.] 
'  [Ruskiu  in  one  of  his  copies  here  wrote  in  the  margin,  "Explain  Alcmena 
and  Rhadamanthus,  connection  with  Minos."  He  thus  notes  as  significant  that 
the  mother  of  Hercules  shoald  have  married  the  rewarding  judge,  Rhadamanthus, 
who  is  distinguished  from  Minos,  the  tormenting  judge,  bratal  and  rabid :  see 
''The  Tortoise  of  .ffigina,"  §  8  (Vol.  XX.  p.  383).  For  Hercules,  see  further 
Queen  qf  the  Air^  §  4  (Vol.  XIX.  p.  298) ;  for  his  club  of  olive-wood,  see  Pausanias 
ii.  31.  10.] 

*  [For  another  reference  to  the  Iron  Crown  of  Lombardy  (in  which  the  fillet  of 
iron  which  lines  the  diadem  is  said  to  have  been  hammered  from  one  of  the  nails 
used  at  the  Crucifixion),  see  Vol.  XX.  p.  363.] 

*  [Letter  1,  §  12  (above,  p.  23).] 

*  ["Ashes,  or  earth  ta'en  dry  out  of  the  ground. 

Were  of  one  colour  with  the  robe  he  wore."    (Cary.) 
The  passsge  is  from  the  description  of  the  angel  deputed  by  St.  Peter  to  keep 
the  gate  of  Purgatory.     For  Rusxin's  description  here  of  Patience  as  portress  at 
the  gate  of  Art  and  Promise,  see  Cestus  qf  Aglaia,  §  33  (Vol.  XIX.  pp.  85-86).] 
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extending  his  own  business?  If  he  eeased  buying  the  iace^  for  the  sake 
of  employing  more  cloth-makerSj  would  there  not  be  simply  a  transfer  of 
the  £50  from  the  lace-makers  to  the  cloth-makers?  In  order  to  find  the 
light  answer  to  these  questions,  let  us  imagine  what  would  actually  take 
place  if  the  manufiictnrer  ceased  buying  the  lace,  and  employed  the  £50 
in  paying  the  wages  of  an  additional  number  of  cloth-makers.  The  lace 
manufacturer,  in  consequence  of  the  diminished  demand  for  lace,  would 
diminish  the  production,  and  would  withdraw  from  his  business  an  amount 
of  capital  corresponding  to  the  diminished  demand.  As  there  is  no  reason 
to  suppose  that  the  lace-maker  would,  on  losing  some  of  his  custom,  be- 
come more  extravagant,  or  would  cease  to  desire  to  derive  income  from 
the  capital  which  the  diminished  demand  has  caused  him  to  withdraw  frx^m 
his  own  business,  it  may  be  assumed  that  he  would  invest  this  capital  in 
some  other  industry.  This  capital  is  not  the  same  as  that  which  his 
former  customer,  the  woollen  cloth  manu&cturer,  is  now  paying  his  own 
labourers  with ;  it  is  a  second  capital ;  and  in  the  place  of  £50  employed 
in  maintaining  labour,  there  is  now  £100  so  employed.  There  is  no 
transfer  from  lace-makers  to  cloth-makers.  There  is  fr^h  employment  for 
the  cloth-makers,  and  a  transfer  from  the  laoe-makers  to  some  other 
labourers." — PrincipUs  of  Political  Economy^  vol.  L  p.  10£.^ 

7.  This  is  very  fine;  and  it  is  clear  that  we  may  cany 
forward  the  improvement  in  our  commercial  arrangements 
by  recommending  all  the  other  customers  of  the  lace-maker 
to  treat  him  as  the  cloth-maker  has  done.  Whereupon  he 
of  course  leaves  the  lace  business  entirely,  and  uses  all  his 
capital  in  ''some  other  industry."  Having  thus  established 
the  lace-maker  with  a  complete  "second  capital,"  in  the 
other  industry,  we  will  next  proceed  to  develop  a  capital 
out  of  the  cloth-maker,  by  recommending  all  his  customers 
to  leave  him.  Whereupon,  he  will  also  invest  his  capital 
in  "some  other  industry,"  and  we  have  a  Third  capital, 
employed  in  the  National  benefit. 

We  will  now  proceed  in  the  round  of  all  possible  busi- 
nesses, developing  a  correspondent  number  of  new  capitals, 
till  we  come  back  to  our  friend  the  lace-maker  again,  and 
find  him  employed  in  whatever  his  new  industry  was.  By 
now  taking  away  again  aU  his  new  customers,  we  begin 
the  development  of  another  order  of  Capitals  in  a  higher 
Seraphic  circle — and  so  develop  at  last  an  Infinite  Capital ! 

8.  It  would  be  difficult  to  match  this  for  simplicity;  it 


page). 


^  \ue.y  summarised  by  Mrs.  Fawcett  from  MilFs  Principles  (see  note  on  next 
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is  more  comic  even  than  the  fable  of  James  and  William/ 
though  you  may  find  it  less  easy  to  detect  the  fallacy  here ; 
but  the  obscurity  is  not  because  the  error  is  less  gross,  but 
because  it  is  threefold.  Fallacy  1st  is  the  assumption  that 
a  cloth-maker  may  employ  any  number  of  men,  whether 
he  has  customers  or  not ;  while  a  lace-maker  must  dismiss 
his  men  if  he  has  not  customers.  Fallacy  2nd :  That  when 
a  lace-maker  can  no  longer  find  customers  for  lace,  he  can 
always  find  customers  for  something  else.  Fallacy  8rd  (the 
essential  one):  That  the  funds  provided  by  these  new 
customers,  produced  seraphically  from  the  clouds,  are  a 
'*  second  capital."  Those  customers,  if  they  exist  now,  existed 
before  the  lace-maker  adopted  his  new  business;  and  were 
the  employers  of  the  people  in  that  business.  If  the  lace- 
maker  gets  them,  he  merely  diverts  their  fifty  pounds  from 
the  tradesman  they  were  before  employing,  to  himself;  and 
that  is  Mr.  Mill's  "  second  capital" 

9.  Underlying  these  three  fallacies,  however,  there  is,  in 
the  mind  of  **  the  greatest  thinker  in  England," '  some  con- 
sciousness of  a  partial  truth,  which  he  has  never  yet  been 
able  to  define  for  himself—- still  less  to  explain  to  others. 
The  real  root  of  them  is  his  conviction  that  it  is  beneficial 
and  profitable  to  make  broadcloth ;  and  unbeneficial  and  un- 
profitable to  make  lace ;  *  so  that  the  trade  of  doth-making 
should  be  infinitely  extended,  and  that  of  lace-making  in- 
finitely repressed.    Which  is,  indeed,  partially  true.    Making 

*  I  assume  the  Cambridge  quotation  to  be  correct:  in  my  old  edition 
(1848),  the  distinction  is  between  ''weavers  and  lace-makers"  and  '^ journey- 
men bricklayers " ;  and  making  velvet  is  considered  to  be  the  production  of 
a  *'  commodity/'  but  building  a  house  only  doing  a  *'  service."  * 

1  [See  Letter  1,  §S  13,  14  (pp.  24-25).] 


'  [Ruskin  had  picked  up  tnis  description  of  Mill  (cited  again  at  pp.  64-65) 
from  some  book  or  paper  of  the  time:  see  his  letter  to  Inrofessor  Norton  of 
September  12,  1869  (in  a  later  volume  of  this  edition).  See  also  Froade's  Oarlyle's 
Life  in  London,  vol.  ii.  p.  420^  where  Carlyle,  in  connexion  with  Mill's  AutMo- 
graphy,  writes  of  **  the  cock-a-leerie  crow  alK>ut  '  the  Great  Thinker  of  his  Age.'  "1 

'  frhe  passage  in  Mrs.  Fawcett's  PoHiieal  Economy /or  Beginnen  (oalled  by  Ruskin 
''the  Camoridge  Catechism")  is  not  a  quotation,  but  a  summary  of  Mill's  argument 
with  a  different  illustration.  The  passage  in  Mill  is  in  book  i.  ch.  v.  §  9 :  ''A  con- 
sumer may  esmend  his  income  either  in  buving  services  or  commodities.  He  may 
employ  part  of  it  in  hiring  journeymen  bricklayers  to  build  a  house  .  .  .  ^  or^  instead 
of  uiis,  ne  may  expend  the  same  value  in  buying  velvet  and  lace."] 

xxvn,  c 
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cloth,  if  it  be  well  made,  is  a  good  industry  ;  and  if  you  had 
sense  enough  to  read  your  Walter  Scott  thoroughly,  I 
should  invite  you  to  join  me  in  sincere  hope  that  Glasgow 
might  in  that  industry  long  flourish ;  and  the  chief  hostelry 
at  Aberfoil  be  at  the  sign  of  the  **  Nicol  Jarvie.'*  *  Also,  of 
lace-makers,  it  is  often  true  that  they  had  better  be  doing 
something  else.  I  admit  it,  with  no  good  will,  for  I  know 
a  most  kind  lady,  a  clergyman's  wife,  who  devotes  her  life 
to  the  benefit  of  her  country  by  employing  lace-makers; 
and  all  her  friends  make  presents  of  coUars  and  cuffs  to 
each  other,  for  the  sake  of  charity;  and  as,  if  they  did 
not,  the  poor  girl  lace-makers  would  probably  indeed  be 
"diverted"  into  some  other  less  diverting  industry,  in  due 
assertion  of  the  rights  of  women  (cartridge-filling,  or  per- 
cussion-cap making,  most  likely),  I  even  go  the  length, 
sometimes,  of  furnishing  my  fiiend  with  a  pattern,  and 
never  say  a  word  to  disturb  her  young  customers  in  their 
conviction  that  it  is  an  act  of  Christian  charity  to  be 
married  in  more  than  ordinarily  expensive  veils. 

10.  But  there  is  one  kind  of  lace  for  which  I  should 
be  glad  that  the  demand  ceased.  Iron  lace.  If  we  must 
even  doubt  whether  ornamental  thread-work  may  be,  wisely, 
made  on  cushions  in  the  simshine,  by  dexterous  fingers  for 
fair  shoulders, — ^how  are  we  to  think  of  Ornamental  Iron- 
work, made  with  deadly  sweat  of  men,  and  steady  waste, 
all  summer  through,  of  the  coals  that  Earth  gave  us  for 
winter  fuel?  What  shall  we  say  of  labour  spent  on  lace 
such  as  that? 

Nay,  says  the  Cambridge  catechism,  "the  demand  for 
commodities  is  not  a  demand  for  labour.'" 

1  [The  first  draft  readt,  ''.  .  .  flourish,  at  the  sign  of  the  Golden  Niool  Jarne 
instead  of  tiie  Golden  Fleece/'  For  Nicol  Jarvie,  a  weaver  like  his  father  the 
deacon  before  him,  and  his  adyentures  at  the  Clachan  of  Aberfoil,  where  he  gets 
hong  ap  by  the  skirts  of  his  riding  coat,  ^'  not  unlike  to  the  sign  of  the  Golden  Fleece 
over  the  door  of  the  Trongate  of  his  native  city  "  (Glasgow),  see  B4fb  Boy,  chaps,  xxix., 
zxx.  The  "  Bailie  Nicol  Jarvie  "  is  now  the  chief  inn  at  Aberfoil.  Glasgow,  long 
famous  for  its  looms — ^though  for  cotton  rather  than  doth — ^has  for  its  motto  **  Let 
Glasgrarw  Flourish."] 

'  [The  first  draft  of  the  letter  continues  differently  from  this  point : — 

*^  Cast  iron  is  no  commodity,  then?    Presumably, — an  Incommoditv? 
It  may  be ;  but  the  demand  for  any  product  is  assuredly  demand  for  the 
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Doubtless,  in  the  economist's  new  earth,  cast  iron  will 
be  had  for  asking:  the  hapless  and  brave  Parisians  find  it 
even  rain  occasionally  out  of  the  new  economical  Heavens, 
without  asking.  Gk>ld  will  also  one  day,  perhaps,  be  be- 
gotten of  gold,  until  the  supply  of  that,  as  well  as  of  iron, 
may  be,  at  least,  equal  to  the  demand.  But,  in  this  world, 
it  is  not  so  yet  Neither  thread-lace,  gold-lace,  iron-lace, 
nor  stone-lace,  whether  they  be  commodities  or  incom- 
modities,  can  be  had  for  nothing.  How  much,  think  you, 
did  the  gilded  flourishes  cost  round  the  gas-lamps  on 
Westminster  Bridge?  or  the  stone-lace  of  the  pinnacles  of 
the  temple  of  Parliament  at  the  end  of  it  (incommodious 
enough,  as  I  hear);  or  the  point-lace  of  the  park-railings 

labour  of  its  production,  and  the  demand  for  an  incommodious  product  is  too 
often  the  demand  for  incommodious  production.  I  had  once  a  pleasant  walk 
through  the  fields  from  the  bottom  of  Heme  Hill  to  Dulwich.  The  path  is 
now  divided  from  the  grass  (what  grass  is  left,  it  being  now  mostly  covered 
with  broken  bottles  and  brickbats)  by  a  beautiful  iron  railing,  and  a  railroad 
crosses  it,  high  on  arches,  every  pier  of  which  is  decorated  with  a  piece  of 
cast-iron  lace,  woven  into  this  pattern.  You  suppose  yon  have  Mnefited 
greatly,  my  working  friends,  by  your  employment  in  those  productions. 
And  it  is  very  necessary  for  you  workmen  to  know  the  exact  process  and 
economical  result  of  the  manu&ctnre  of  cast*iron  lace  (lace  of  wrought 
iron  I  hope  to  see  you  again  at  work  on  some  day,  in  good  smiths'  forges, 
well  open  to  the  air;  here  is  a  little  bit  of  it  of  old  days  in  Verona).  (K 
that  atterwards.  It  is  our  present  method  of  operation,  and  the  profits  of  it 
to  body  and  soul  which  I  have  to  explain,  reducing,  as  I  have  toid  you  it  is 
always  needful  to  do,  the  facts  to  a  small  scale  that  you  may  see  the  accurate 
gist  of  them. 

**  We  had  James  and  William  for  our  last '  position' ;  we  will  have  Tom 
and  Harry  for  this. 

^  Tom  and  Harry  are  two  farmers,  &rmingeach  their  four  or  five  hundred 
acres  on  opposite  sides  of  a  trout  stream,  lliey  can  pay  the  squire  his  rent 
without  much  trouble,  and  they  and  their  labourers  have  enough  to  live  on, 
fresh  air  to  breathe,  pure  water  to  drink,  blackberry  hedges  for  field  fences, 
and  palings  to  keep  m  the  pigs  and  other  unruly  creatures. 

''Some  blessed  day  the  Capitalist  arrives  and  announces  to  them  the 
approach  of  the  millennium. 

''He  buys  another  bit  of  land  from  the  squire,  digs  a  |»t  in  it  a  thousand 
feet  deep,  builds  a  chimney  on  it  four  hundred  f^t  high,  kills  all  the  trout 
in  the  stream,  and  keeps  most  of  the  water  of  it  for  bouing,  and  is  ready  for 
business.  First,  he  must  persuade  Harry  that  he  should  pull  down  his  bams 
and  build  greater,  in  the  hope  of  getting  Tom's  custom  at  the  market  town 
as  well  as  his  own.  Next,  he  also  persuades  Harry  that  he  should  cast  his 
initials  and  the  date  of  this  event  in  iron,  and  decorate  his  bam  walls  with 
many  of  them,  lest  perchance  the  London  holiday  makers  should  call  him 
'Arry  instead  of  Harry,  or  be  ignorant  of  the  precise  epoch  of  the  enlarge- 
ment of  his  barns. 

"  Harry  is  greatiy  pleased  at  this  prospect  of  advance  towards  the  millen- 
nium, and  is  ready  to  buy  iron  Hs  and  18718  to  any  extent,  paying,  of 
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which  you  so  hnproperly  pulled  down,  when  you  wanted 
to  be  Parliamentary  yourselves^  (much  good  you  would 
have  got  of  that!);  or  the  "openwork"  of  fa-on  railings 
generally — ^the  special  glories  of  English  design?  Will 
you  count  the  cost,  in  labour  and  coals,  of  the  blank  bars 
ranged  along  all  the  melancholy  miles  of  our  suburban 
streets,  saying  with  their  rusty  tongues,  as  plainly  as  iron 
tongues  can  speak,  ''Thieves  outside,  and  nothing  to  steal 
within"?*  A  beautiful  wealth  they  arel  and  a  productive 
capital  1  "  Well,  but,"  you  answer,  "  the  making  them  was 
work  for  us."  Of  course  it  was ;  is  not  that  the  very  thing 
I  am  telling  you?  Work  it  was;  and  too  much.  But  will 
you  be  good  enough  to  make  up  your  minds,  once  for 
all,  whether  it  is  really  work  that  you  want,  or  rest?  I 
thought  you  rather  objected  to  your  quantity  of  work; — 
that  you  were  all  for  having  eight  hours  of  it  instead  of 
ten  ?     You  may  have  twelve  instead  of  ten,  easily, — sixteen, 

course,  in  kind  (the  Cambridge  Catechism  very  properly  supposes  this)  a 
quantity  of  that  year's  com. 

'^  Next,  the  Seraphic  Doctor  advises  Tom  that  his  pigs,  being  more  than 
usually  progressive  pigs,  require  to  be  kept  in  with  iron  raiHngs  having 
gilded  points  to  them. 

"Tom  anticipating  that  this  cannot  but  greatly  raise  the  price  of  pork, 
and  conceiving  the  millennium  essentially  to  mean  dear  pork,  is  imme- 
diately ready  to  purchase  dear  pork,  any  quantity  of  iron  railings,  with 
a  quantity  of  this  last  year's  best  bacon. 

''Then  the  Seraphic  Doctor  informs  the  farm  labourers  generally  (who 
were  sometimes  a  little  hard  put  to  it,  even  in  their  days  of  ignorance) 
that  his  pit  and  chimney  are  protoplasmic  means  of  the  production  of 
bread  and  bacon,  and  that  he  can  give  them  any  quantity  if  ttiey  will  come 
and  make  iron  railings  and  iron  Hs. 

''Whereupon  the  chimney  begins  to  smoke  to  purpose,  and  the  new 
bams  are  built,  and  the  pigs  have  an  nsthetic  sty,  and  the  pitmen  have 
unlimited  bread  and  bacon,  and  become  refined  characters  aocordinjrly. 
The  Seraphic  Doctor  keeps  60  per  cent,  of  bread  and  bacon  for  himself  as 
the  just  reward  of  ingenuity  in  a  celestial  state,  and  everybody  wonders 
how  it  was  possible  to  exist  in  pre-millennial  periods.  The  old  and  infirm 
farm  labourers  and  their  children  nevertheless  feel  that  there's  a  pinch 
somewhere,  and  that  there  seems  to  them  practically  a  deficiency  in  bacon, 
but  that,  no  doubt,  is  because  reform  is  wanted  in  Parliament,  and  be- 
cause in  pre-millennial  times  the  women  didn't  work  as  well  as  the  men. 
So  the  women  go  to  work  in  the  fields,  by  way  of  claiming  their  rights, 
and  once  get  reform  in  Parliament,  and  a  few  more  pits  and  chimneys 
—and  we  shall  seel"] 
^  [For  a  reference  to  this  incident  of  the  Parliamentary  Reform  agitation  of 
1866,  see  Vol.  XVII.  p.  Ixxx.  See  also  Letters  10,  §  16,  and  27,  §  6  (pp.  176.  493).] 
«  [Compare  Two  Paths,  §  163  (Vol.  XVL  p.  387);  Oraum  qf  Wild  Olive,  §§  2,  6 


(VoL  XVIII.  pp.  387,  389);  and  below,  p.  43.      See  also  the  letter  printed  in 
Appendix  1  (Vol.  XXIX.  p.  631).] 
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if  you  like !  If  it  is  only  occupation  you  want,  why  do 
you  cast  the  iron?  Forge  it  in  the  fresh  air,  on  a  work- 
man's anvil;  make  iron-lace  like  this  of  Verona,^ — every 
link  of  it  swinging  loose  like  a  knight's  chain  mail :  then 
you  may  have  some  joy  of  it  afterwards,  and  pride;  and 
say  you  knew  the  cunning  of  a  man's  right  hand.'  But  I 
think  it  is  pay  that  you  want,  not 
work;  and  it  is  very  true  that  pretty 
iron-work  like  that  does  not  pay;  but 
it  is  pretty,  and  it  might  even  be 
entertaining,  if  you  made  those  leaves 
at  the  top  of  it  (which  are,  as  far  as 
I  can  see,  only  artichoke,  and  not 
very  well  done)  in  the  likeness  of 
all  the  beautiful  leaves  you  could 
find,  till  you  knew  them  all  by 
heart.  "Wasted  time  and  hammer- 
strokes,"  say  you?  "A  wise  people 
like  the  English  will  have  nothing  but 
spikes;  and,  besides,  the  spikes  are 
highly  needful,  so  many  of  the  wise  ^.i 

people  being  thieves."      Yes,  that  is 

so ;  and,  therefore,  in  calculating  the  annual  cost  of  keeping 
your  thieves,  you  must  always  reckon,  not  only  the  cost 
of  the  spikes  that  keep  them  in,  but  of  the  spikes  that 
keep  them  out.  But  how  if,  instead  of  flat  rough  spikes, 
you  put  triangular  polished  ones,  commonly  called  bayonets ; 
and  instead  of  the  perpendicular  bars,  put  perpendicular 
men?  What  is  the  cost  to  you  then,  of  your  railing,  of 
which  you  must  feed  the  idle  bars  daily?  Costly  enough, 
if  it  stays  quiet.  But  how,  if  it  b^in  to  march  and 
countermarch?  and  apply  its  spikes  horizontally?^ 


^  [For  Ruskin's  account  of  his  drawing  of  this  ironwork  (on  the  tomb  of  Can 
Signorio  della  ScakO,  see  Vol.  XIX.  p.  liii.  See  also  Plate  B  in  Vol.  XI. 
p.  90;  and  on  the  beauty  of  Veronese  ironwork  generally,  VoL  VIII.  p.  86  n., 
and  Vol.  X.  p.  289.] 

*  [Psalms  cxxzrii.  5.] 

»  [''(y.  Cannon,  Letter  1,  §  9"  (p.  21).— Jf^.  note  in  Authar'i  copy.] 
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11.  And  now  note  this  that  follows;  it  is  of  vital  im- 
portance to  you. 

There  are,  practically,  two  absolutely  opposite  kinds  of 
labour  going  on  among  men,  for  ever.^ 

The  first,  labour  supported  by  Capital,  producing  nothing. 

The  second,  labour  unsupported  by  Capital,  producing 
all  things. 

Take  two  simple  and  precise  instances  on  a  small  scale. 

12.  A  little  while  since,  I  was  paying  a  visit  in  Ireland,^ 
and  chanced  to  hear  an  account  of  the  pleasures  of  a  picnic 
party,  who  had  gone  to  see  a  waterfalL  There  was  of 
course  ample  lunch,  feasting  on  the  grass,  and  basketsfiil  of 
fragments  taken  up  afterwards. 

Then  the  company,  feeling  themselves  dull,  gave  the 
fragments  that  remained  to  the  attendant  ragged  boys,  on 
condition  that  they  should  ^'pull  each  other's  hair." 

Here,  you  see,  is,  in  the  most  accurate  sense,  employ- 
ment of  food,  or  capital,  in  the  support  of  entirely  unpro- 
ductive labour. 

18.  Next,  for  the  second  kind.  I  live  at  the  top  of  a 
short  but  rather  steep  hill ;  *  at  the  bottom  of  which,  every 
day,  all  the  year  round,  but  especially  in  firost,  coal-waggons 
get  stranded,  being  economically  provided  with  the  smallest 
number  of  horses  that  can  get  them  along  on  level  ground. 

The  other  day,  when  the  road,  frozen  after  thaw,  was  at 
the  worst,  my  assistant,*  the  engraver  of  that  bit  of  iron- 
work on  the  previous  page,  was  coming  up  here,  and  found 
three  coal-waggons  at  a  lock,  helpless ;  the  drivers,  as  usual, 
explaining  Political  Economy  to  the  horses,  by  beating  them 
over  the  heads. 

*  I  do  not  mean  that  there  are  no  other  kinds^  nor  that  well-paid  labour 
must  necessarily  be  unproductive.  I  hope  to  see  much  done,  some  day,  for 
just  pay,  and  wholly  productive.  But  these^  named  in  the  text,  are  the  two 
opposite  extremes ;  and,  in  actual  life,  hitherto,  the  largest  means  have  been 
usually  spent  in  mischief,  and  the  most  useful  work  done  for  the  worst  pay. 

i  rin  1868 :  see  Vol.  XIX.  p.  xxxviii.] 
s  [Ruskin  had  not  yet  left  Denmark  Hill  for  Brantwood.] 
*  [For  a  notice  of  Ruskin's  assistant,  Arthur  Burgess,  see  Vol.  XIV.  pp.  349- 
366.    See  also,  below^  p.  112  n.] 
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There  were  half-a-dozen  fellows  besides,  out  of  work, 
or  not  caring  to  be  in  it — standing  by,  looking  on.  My 
engraver  put  his  shoulder  to  a  wheel  (at  least  his  hand  to 
a  spoke),  and  called  on  the  idlers  to  do  as  much.  They 
didn't  seem  to  have  thought  of  such  a  thing,  but  were 
ready  enough  when  called  on.  "And  we  went  up  scream- 
ing," said  Mr.  Burgess. 

Do  you  suppose  that  was  one  whit  less  proper  hiunan 
work  than  going  up  a  hill  against  a  battery,  merely  because, 
in  that  case,  half  of  the  men  would  have  gone  down, 
screaming,  instead  of  up;  and  those  who  got  up  would 
have  done  no  good  at  the  top? 

14.  But  observe  the  two  opposite  kinds  of  labour.  The 
first  lavishly  supported  by  Capital,  and  producing  Nothing.- 
The  second,  unsupported  by  any  Capital  whatsoever, — not 
having  so  much  as  a  stick  for  a  tool, — ^but  called,  by  mere 
goodwill,  out  of  the  vast  void  of  the  world's  Idleness,  and 
producing  the  definitely  profitable  result  of  moving  a  weight 
of  fuel  some  distance  towards  the  place  where  it  was 
wanted,  and  sparing  the  strength  of  overloaded  creatures. 

Observe  further.  The  labour  producing  no  useful  result 
was  demoralizing.    All  such  labour  is. 

The  labour  producing  useful  result  was  educational  in 
its  influence  on  the  temper.    All  such  labour  is.  f 

15.  And  the  first  condition  of  education,  the  thing  you 
are  all  crying  out  for,^  is  being  put  to  wholesome  and  use- 
ful work.  And  it  is  nearly  the  last  conditions  of  it,  too; 
you'  need  very  little  more ;  but,  as  things  go,  there  will  yet 
be  difficulty  in  getting  that.  As  things  have  hitherto  gone, 
the  difficulty  has  been  to  avoid  getting  the  reverse  of  that. 

16.  For,  during  the  last  eight  hundred  years,  the  upper 
classes  of  Europe  have  been  one  large  Picnic  Party.  Most 
of  them  have  been  religious  also ;  and  in  sitting  down,  by 
companies,  upon  the  green  grass,*  in  parks,  gardens,  and  the 

1  [Compare^  below^  pp.  60-61,  211.  Mr.  Forster's  Education  Act  had  been  the 
principal  meaanre  of  the  previous  Seflsion  (1870).  For  '^  wholesome  and  useful  work" 
as  the  first  duty  of  life,  see  Suame  and  LiUei,  §  135  (Vol.  XVllI.  pp.  181-182).] 

'  [M^rk  vi.  39.] 
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like,  have  considered  themselves  commanded  into  that  posi- 
tion by  Divine  authority,  and  fed  with  bread  from  Heaven: 
of  which  they  duly  considered  it  proper  to  bestow  the  frag- 
ments in  support,  and  the  tithes  in  tuition,  of  the  poor. 

17.  But,  without  even  such  small  cost,  they  might  have 
taught  the  poor  many  beneficial  things.  In  some  places 
they  have  taught  them  manners,  which  is  already  much. 
They  might  have  cheaply  taught  them  merriment  also: — 
dancing  and  singing,  for  instance.  The  young  English 
ladies  who  sit  nightly  to  be  instructed,  themselves,  at  some 
cost,  in  melodies  iUustrative  of  the  constunption  of  La 
Traviata,  and  the  damnation  of  Don  Juan,  might  have 
taught  every  girl  peasant  in  England  to  join  in  costless 
choirs  of  innocent  song.^  Here  and  there,  perhaps,  a 
gentleman  might  have  been  found  able  to  teach  his  peas- 
antry some  science  and  art.  Science  and  fine  art  don't 
pay;  but  they  cost  little.  Tithes — ^not  of  the  income  of 
the  country,  but  of  the  income,  say,  of  its  brewers — ^nay, 
probably  the  sum  devoted  annually  by  England  to  provide 
drugs  for  the  adulteration  of  its  own  beer, — ^would  have 
founded  lovely  little  museums,  and  perfect  libraries,  in 
every  village.  And  if  here  and  there  an  English  church* 
man  had  been  found  (such  as  Dean  Stanley')  willing  to 
explain  to  peasants  the  sculpture  of  his  and  their  own 
cathedral,  and  to  read  its  black-letter  inscriptions  for  them ; 
and,  on  warm  Sundays,  when  they  were  too  sleepy  to 
attend  to  anything  more  proper — ^to  tell  them  a  story  about 
some  of  the  people  who  had  built  it,  or  lay  buried  in  it — 
we  perhaps  might  have  been  quite  as  religious  as  we  are, 
and  yet  need  not  now  have  been  offering  prizes  for  com- 
petition in  art  schools,  nor  lecturing  with  tender  sentiment 
on  the  inimitableness  of  the  works  of  Fra  Angelico. 

1  [Compare  Modem  Painttn^  vol.  iv.  (VoL  VI.  p.  891).] 

*  [''It  was  Stanley's  deligbt  to  take  parties  of  working-men  over  the  Abbey 
on  Saturday  evenings,  ftnd  afterwards  to  provide  tbem  with  tea  in  the  Jerusalem 
Chamber.  'These  parties  appear  to  me/  he  savs,  'one  of  the  most  nsefol  purposes 
to  which  the  Abbey  can  be  tamed'"  (see  R.  EI.  Prothero's  lA/e  and  Correspondence 
^  Arthur  Penrhyn  Stanley,  1893,  voL  ii.  pp.  310  m?.)*] 
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These  things  the  great  Picnic  Party  might  have  taught 
without  cost,  and  with  amusement  to  themselves.  ^  One 
thing,  at  least,  they  were  bound  to  teach,  whether  it 
amused  them  or  not; — ^how,  day  by  day,  the  daily  bread 
they  expected  their  village  children  to  pray  to  God  for, 
might  be  earned  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  God. 
TMs  they  might  have  taught,  not  only  without  cost,  but 
with  great  gain.  One  thing  only  they  have  taught,  and  at 
considerable  cost. 

18.  They  have  spent  four  hundred  millions^  of  pounds 
here  in  England  within  the  last  twenty  years  1 — how  much 
in  France  and  Germany,  I  will  take  some  pains  to  ascertain 
for  you,^ — ^and  with  this  initial  outlay  of  capital,  have  taught 
the  peasants  of  Europe — ^to  pull  each  other's  hair.* 

With  this  result,  17th  January,  1871,  at  and  around  the 
chief  palace  of  their  own  pleasures,  and  the  chief  city  of 
their  delights: — 

''Each  demolished  house  has  its  own  legend  of  sorrow,  of  pain,  and 
horror;  each  vacant  doorway  speaks  to  the  eye,  and  almost  to  the  ear,  of 
hasty  flight,  as  armies  or  fire  came — of  weeping  women  and  trembling 
children  running  away  in  awful  fear,  abandoning  the  home  that  saw  their 
birth,  the  old  house  they  loved — of  startled  men  seizing  quickly  under  each 
arm  their  most  valued  goods,  and  rushing,  heavily  laden,  after  their  wives 
and  babes,  leaving  to  hostile  hands  the  task  of  burning  all  the  rest.  When 
evening  fidls,  the  wretched  outcasts,  worn  with  fatisue  and  tears,  reach 
VersaUTes,  St.  Crermain,  or  some  other  place  outside  Uie  range  of  fire,  and 
there  they  beg  for  bread  and  shelter,  homeless,  foodless,  broken  with  despair. 
And  this,  remember,  has  been  the  fate  of  something  like  a  hundred  thousand 
people  durinff  the  last  four  months.  Versailles  alone  has  about  fifteen 
thousand  su<£  fugitives  to  keep  alive,  all  ruined,  all  hopeless,  all  vaguely 
asking  the  giim  future  what  still  worse  fate  it  may  have  in  store  for  them." 
—Dmbf  TeUgraph,  Jan.  17th,  1871. 

*  j£992,740,S£8,  in  seventeen  years,  say  the  working-men  of  Burnley,  in 
their  address  just  issued — an  excellent  address  in  its  way,  and  full  of  very 
fiiir  arithmetio — ^if  its  facts  are  all  right;  only  I  don't  see,  myself,  how, 
"from  fifteen  to  twenty-five  millions  per  annum,"  make  nine  hundred  and 
ninety-two  millions  in  seventeen  years. 

1  [This,  however,  was  not  done ;  bat  for  some  figures  of  the  kind  at  an  earlier 
date,  see  Time  and  Tide,  §  17  (Vol.  XVII.  p.  331),  and  Crwrn  qf  Wild  OUve,  §  28 
(VoL  XVIII.  p.  408).] 

«  pCost  of  war.  Compare  Letters  4,  §  11;  6,  §  9;  37,  §  16"  (pp.  74,  W, 
and  Vol.  XXVIII.  p.  29).— ifSf.  note  by  Author  in  hie  copy.] 
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19.  This  is  the  result  round  their  pleasant  city,  and  this 
within  their  industrious  and  practical  one:  let  us  keep,  for 
the  reference  of  future  ages,  a  picture  of  domestic  life,  out 
of  the  streets  of  London  in  her  commercial  prosperity, 
founded  on  the  eternal  laws  of  Supply  and  Demand,  as 
applied  by  the  modem  Capitalist: — 

''A  father  in  the  last  stage  of  consumption  —  two  daughters  nearly 
marriageable  with  hardly  sufficient  rotting  clothing  to  'cover  their  shame.' 
The  rags  that  hang  around  their  attenuated  frames  flutter  in  strips  against 
their  naked  legs.  They  have  no  stool  or  chair  upon  which  they  can  sit. 
Their  father  occupies  the  only  stool  in  the  room.  They  have  no  employ- 
ment by  which  they  can  earn  even  a  pittance.  They  are  at  home  starving 
on  a  half-chance  meal  a  day,  and  hiding  their  raggedness  from  the  world. 
The  walls  are  bare,  there  is  one  bed  in  the  room,  and  a  bundle  of  dirty  rags 
are  upon  it.  The  dying  father  will  shortly  follow  the  dead  mother;  and 
when  the  parish  coffin  encloses  his  wasted  form,  and  a  pauper's  grave  closes 
above  him,  what  shall  be  his  daughters'  lot?  This  is  but  a  type  of  many 
other  homes  in  the  district :  dirt,  misery,  and  disease  alone  flourish  in  that 
wretched  neighbourhood.  '  Fever  and  smallpox  rage,'  as  the  inhabitants  say, 
'next  door,  and  next  door,  and  over  the  way,  and  next  door  to  that,  and 
further  down.'  The  living,  dying,  and  dead  are  all  huddled  together.  The 
houses  have  no  ventilation,  the  back  yards  are  receptacles  for  all  sorts  of 
filth  and  rubbish,  the  old  barrels  or  vessels  that  contain  the  supply  of  water 
are  thickly  coated  on  the  sides  with  slime,  and  there  is  an  undisturbed 
deposit  of  mud  at  the  bottom.  There  is  no  mortuary  house — ^the  dead  lie 
in  the  dogholes  where  they  breathed  their  last,  and  add  to  the  contagion 
which  spreads  through  the  neighbourhood." — Pidl  Mail  Gazette,  January  7th, 
1871,  quoting  the  Builder.^ 

20.  As  I  was  revising  this  sheet, — on  the  evening  of  the 
20th  of  last  month, — ^two  slips  of  paper  were  brought  to 
me.  One  contained,  in  consecutive  paragraphs,  an  extract 
firom  the  speech  of  one  of  the  best  and  kindest  of  our 
public  men,'  to  the  ''Liberal  Association"  at  Portsmouth; 
and   an    account  of  the   performances  of  the   85-ton  gun 

*  [Compare,  with  this  account  from  Wapping,  the  similar  one  from  Spitalfields 
in  SeMtne  and  Ulies,  §  96  (Vol.  XVIII.  p.  91).J 

>  [The  Riffht  Hon.  William  Francis  Cowper  (1811-1888);  assnmed  the  name 
Cowper-Temple  on  inheritinK  the  estates  of  his  ste]^£ither,  Lonl  Palmerston  (1869) ; 
created  Baron  Mount-Tempfe  in  1880.  M.P.  for  Hertford  (1835-1868),  for  South 
Hampshire  (1868-1880) ;  Vice-President  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education^ 
1867-1868 ;  First  Commissioner  of  Works,  1860-1866 ;  responsible  for  the  ''  Cowper- 
Temple  Clause"  in  the  Education  Act  of  1870.  Married  in  18^  Georgiana, 
daugnter  of  Vice-Admiral  J.  R.  D.  Tollemache.  For  Ru8kin*s  friendship  with 
her  and  her  husband,  see  Vol.  XXIV.  p.  xxi.  Mr.  Cowper-Temple  presently  accepted 
the  Trusteeship  of  the  St.  Geoxge's  Fund :  see  below,  pp.  141,  169.] 
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called  the  "  Woolwich  infiant,"  ^  which  is  fed  with  700-pound 
shot,  and  180  pounds  of  gunpowder  at  one  mouthful ;  not 
at  all  like  the  Wapping  infants,  starving  on  a  half-chance 
meal  a  day.  "  The  gun  was  fired  with  the  most  satisfactory 
result,"  nobody  being  hurt,  and  nothing  damaged  but  the 
platform,  while  the  shot  passed  through  the  screens  in  front 
at  the  rate  of  1808  feet  per  second :  and  it  seems,  also, 
that  the  Woolwich  infant  has  not  seen  the  light  too  soon. 
For  Mr.  Cowper-Temple,  in  the  preceding  paragraph,  in- 
forms the  Liberal  of  Portsmouth,  that  in  consequence  of 
our  amiable  neutrality  ''we  must  contemplate  the  contin- 
gency of  a  combined  fleet  conung  firom  the  ports  of  Prussia, 
Russia,  and  America,  and  making  an  attack  on  England.'" 
21.  Contemplating  myself  these  relations  of  Russia, 
Prussia,  Woolwich,  and  Wapping,  it  seems  to  my  uncom- 
mercial mind  merely  like  another  case  of  iron  railings — 
thieves  outside,  and  nothing  to  steal  within.'  But  the 
second  slip  of  paper  announced  approaching  help  in  a 
peaceful  direction.  It  was  the  prospectus  of  the  Boardmen's 
and  General  Advertising  Co-operative  Society,  which  invites, 
from  the  "generosity  of  the  public,  a  necessary  small  pre- 
liminary sum,"  and,  *^  in  addition  to  the  above,  a  small  sum 
of  money  by  way  of  capital,'*  to  set  the  members  of  the 
society  up  in  the  profitable  business  of  walking  about 
LfOndon  between  two  boards.^  Here  is  at  last  found  for  us, 
then,  it  appears,  a  line  of  life  !  At  the  West  End,  lounging 
about  the  streets,  with  a  well-made  back  to  one's  coat,  and 
front  to  one's  shirt,  is  usually  thought  of  as  not  much  in 
the  way  of  business;  but,  doubtless,  to  lounge  at  the  East 

1  [The  '^  Woolwicb  Infiinf— then  the  largest  gun  ever  made,  length  16  ft.  3  in., 
weight  35  tons,  formed  of  a  steel  tube  with  coiled  breech-piece ;  designed  to  fire  a 
700-lb.  projectile  with  120-lb.  charge.  Made  at  Woolwich  in  1870.  When  tried  at 
Woolwich  in  December  1871  the  inner  tube  cracked.  Others  were  made  in  1872. 
For  other  references  to  it,  see  below,  pp.  142,  266 ;  Vol.  XXVIIL  pp.  95,  153 ; 
and  Vol.  XXIX.  p.  17.] 

*  [A  fuller  report  of  Mr.  Cowper-Temple's  speech  to  his  constituents  may  be 
read  in  the  Times  of  January  20,  1871 ;  for  another  reference  to  it,  see  bdiow, 
p.  186.] 

'  [See  above,  p.  36.] 

<  [''Cf.  Letter  3,  §  5"  (p.  49).— If5.  note  in  AtUhof^M  copy,] 
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End  about  the  streets,  with  one  Lie  pinned  to  the  front  of 
you,  and  another  to  the  baek  of  you,  will  pay,  in  time,  only 
with  proper  preliminary  expenditure  of  capital.  My  friends, 
I  repeat  my  question :  Do  you  not  think  you  could  contrive 
some  little  method  of  employing — ^yourselves  ?  for  truly  I 
think  the  Seraphic  Doctors  are  nearly  at  their  wits'  end  (if 
ever  their  wits  had  a  beginning).  Tradesmen  are  beginning 
to  find  it  difficult  to  live  by  lies  of  their  own ;  and  work- 
men will  not  find  it  much  easier  to  live,  by  walking  about, 
flattened  between  other  people's. 

22.  Think  over  it.  On  the  first  of  March,  I  hope  to 
ask  you  to  read  a  little  history  with  me;  perhaps  also, 
because  the  world's  time,  seen  truly,  is  but  one  long  and 
fitful  April,  in  which  every  day  is  All  Fools'  day, — we  may 
continue  our  studies  in  that  month;  but  on  the  first  of 
May,  you  shall  consider  with  me  what  you  can  do,  or  let 
me,  if  still  living,  tell  you  what  I  know  you  can  do — ^those 
of  you,  at  least,  who  will  promise — (^th  the  help  of  the 
three  strong  Fates)  these  tluee  things  i — 

(1.)  To  do  your  own  work  well,  whether  it  be  for  life  or 
death. 

(2.)  To  help  other  people  at  theirs,  when  you  can,  and 
seek  to  avenge  no  injury. 

(8.)  To  be  sure  you  can  obey  good  laws  before  you  seek 
to  alter  bad  ones.^ 

Believe  me, 

Your  faithful  friend, 

John  Ruskin. 

1  [''St.  George'8  tow;  see  Letter  5,  §§  19-21"  (pp.  95,  96).— If.?,  note  in 
AfUho/M  copy.  See  also  Letter  7,  !S  16-20  (pp.  129  ieq),  and  Letter  62,  §§  7,  8 
(VoL  XXVIIL  p.  617) ;  and  for  (1),  below,  pp.  116,  347,  and  Vol.  XXVIII.  pp.  147, 
767 ;  for  (3),  below,  p.  178,  and  Letter  74,  §  15  (VoL  XXIX.  p.  45).] 
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BICHARD  OF  ENGLAND  ^ 

Denmark  Hill, 

Ift  Marchf  1871. 

1.  My  Friends, — We  are  to  read — ^with  your  leave — some 
history  to-day;  the  leave,  however,  will  perhaps  not  will- 
ingly be  given,  for  you  may  think  that  of  late  you  have 
read  enough  history,  or  too  much,  in  Gazettes  of  morn- 
ing and  evening.  No;  you  have  read,  and  can  read,  no 
history  in  these.  Reports  of  daily  events,  yes ; — and  if  any 
journal  would  limit  itself  to  statements  of  well-sifted  fact, 
making  itself  not  a  "news "paper,  but  an  " olds ''paper, 
and  giving  its  statements  tested  and  true,  like  old  wine, 
as  soon  as  things  could  be  known  accurately;  choosing  also, 
of  the  many  things  that  might  be  known,  those  which 
it  was  most  vital  to  know,  and  summing  them  in  few 
words  of  pure  English, — I  cannot  say  whether  it  would 
ever  pay  well  to  sell  it;  but  I  am  sure  it  would  pay  well 
to  read  it,  and  to  read  no  other." 

But  even  so,  to  know  only  what  was  happening  day  by 
day,  would  not  be  to  read  history.  What  happens  now  is 
but  the  momentary  scene  of  a  great  play,  of  which  you  can 
understand  nothing  without  some  knowledge  of  the  former 
action.  And  of  that,  so  great  a  play  is  it,  you  can  at  best 
understand  little ;  yet  of  history,  as  of  science,  a  little,  well 
known,  will  serve  you  much,  and  a  little,  ill  known,  will 
do  you  fatally  the  contrary  of  service. 

^  [See  below,  §  10.  Discarded  titles  for  this  letter  were  ^^  English  Ghosts  and 
their  Luid"  and  ''The  Haunted  Land"  (see  below,  §  8).] 

'  [Compare  Raskin's  letter  of  Jane  1887  on  ''The  Function  of  the  Pail  Mall 
Gaxeite"  (reprinted  in  a  hiter  volume  of  this  edition) ;  and  Vol.  XXVIII.  pp.  20,  26.] 
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No  such  harvest  is  sowing  for  you, — Freemen  and 
Independent  Electors  of  Parliamentary  representatives,  as 
you  think  yourselves. 

4.  Freemen,  indeed  1  You  are  slaves,  not  to  masters 
of  any  strength  or  honour;  but  to  the  idlest  talkers  at 
that  floral  end  of  Westminster  Bridge.^  Nay,  to  countless 
meaner  masters  than  they.  For  though,  indeed,  as  early 
as  the  year  1102,  it  was  decreed  in  a  council  at  St.  Peter's, 
Westminster,  *Hhat  no  man  for  the  future  should  presume 
to  carry  on  the  wicked  trade  of  selling  men  in  the  markets, 
like  brute  beasts,  which  hitherto  hath  been  the  common 
custom  of  England,"'  the  no  less  wicked  trade  of  under- 
selling  men  in  markets  has  lasted  to  this  day;  producing 
conditions  of  slavery  differing  from  the  ancient  ones  only 
in  being  starved  instead  of  full-fed :  and  besides  this,  a 
state  of  slavery  unheard  of  among  the  nations  till  now, 
has  arisen  with  us.  In  all  former  slaveries,  Egj^tian, 
Algerine,  Saxon,  and  American,  the  slaves  complaint 
has  been  of  compulsory  work.  But  the  modem  Politico- 
Economic  slave  is  a  new  and  far  more  injured  species, 
condemned  to  Compulsory  Idleness^  for  fear  he  should 
spoil  other  people's  trade;  the  beautifully  logical  condition 
of  the  national  Theory  of  Economy  in  this  matter  being 
that,  if  you  are  a  shoemaker,  it  is  a  law  of  Heaven  that 
you  must  sell  your  goods  under  their  price,  in  order  to 
destroy  the  trade  of  other  shoemakers;  but  if  you  are 
not  a  shoemaker,  and  are  going  shoeless  and  lame,  it  is  a 
law  of  Heaven  that  you  must  not  cut  yourself  a  bit  of 
cowhide,  to  put  between  your  foot  and  the  stones,  because 
that  would  interfere  with  the  total  trade  of  shoemaking. 

Which  theory,  of  all  the  wonderful — I 

5.  We  will  wait  till  April  to  consider  of  it ;  *  meantime, 

1  rSe6  Letter  2,  §  10  (p.  36).] 

'  [See  The  HiHarif  of  Great  Britain^  by  Robert  Henry,  book  iii.  cb.  vi.  (voL  iii. 

5.  620^  1777).     For  Ruskin's  opinion,  and  use,  of  Henry's  bistory,  see  Letter  25, 
11  (p.  467).] 
«  [See  Letter  4,  §  11  (p.  76).] 
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here  is  a  note  I  have  received  from  Mr.  Alsager  A.  Hill, 
who  having  been  unfortunately  active  in  organizing  that 
new  effort  in  the  advertising  business,  designed,  as  it  seems, 
on  this  loveliest  principle  of  doing  nothing  that  will  be 
perilously  productive — was  hurt  by  my  manner  of  mention 
of  it  in  the  last  number  of  Fors}  I  offered  accordingly  to 
print  any  form  of  remonstrance  he  would  furnish  me  with, 
if  laconic  enough;  and  he  writes  to  me, 

''The  intention  of  the  Boardmen's  Society  is  not,  as  the  writer  of  Fors 
CUmigera  suggests,  to  'find  a  line  of  life'  for  able-bodied  labourers,  but 
simplj,  by  means  of  co-operation,  to  give  them  the  fullest  benefit  of  their 
labour  whilst  they  continue  a  very  humble  but  still  remunerative  calling. 
See  Rule  12.  The  capital  asked  for  to  start  the  organization  is  essential 
in  all  industrial  partnerships,  and  in  so  poor  a  class  of  labour  as  that  of 
street  board-canying  could  not  be  supplied  by  the  men  themselves.  With 
respect  to  the  Mies'  alleged  to  be  carried  in  front  and  behind,  it  is  rather 
hard  measure  to  say  that  mere  announcements  of  public  meetings  or  places 
of  entertainments  (of  which  street  notices  chiefly  consist)  are  necessarily 
fidsehoods." 

To  which,  I  have  only  to  reply  that  I  never  said  the 
newly-found  Une  of  life  was  meant  for  able-bodied  persons. 
The  distinction  between  able  and  unable-bodied  men  is 
entirely  indefinite.  There  are  all  degrees  of  ability  for  all 
things;  and  a  man  who  can  do  anything,  however  little, 
should  be  made  to  do  that  little  usef^y.  If  you  can  carry 
about  a  board  with  a  bill  on  it,  you  can  carry,  not  about, 
but  where  it  is  wanted,  a  board  without  a  bill  on  it;  which 
is  a  much  more  useful  exercise  of  your  ability.  Respecting 
the  general  probity,  and  historical  or  descriptive  accuracy, 
of  advertisements,  and  their  function  in  modem  economy, 
I  will  inquire  in  another  place.*  You  see  I  use  none  for 
this  book,  and  shall  in  future  use  none  for  any  of  my 
books;  having  grave  objection  even  to  the  very  small 
minority  of  advertisements  which  are  approximately  true. 
I  am  correcting  this  sheet  in  the  ^* Crown  and  Thistle"  inn 

I  [See  Letter  2,  §  21  (p.  43).] 

*  [See  Letter  21,  §S,  2,  3  (pp.  362-^353).  For  his  refusal  to  advertise  Fors, 
see  the  announcement,  p.  11  n.  Ruskin  never  advertised  any  press  opinions  of  his 
books,  after  Messrs.  Smith,  Elder  A  Co.  ceased  to  publish  them;  and  for  many 
years  he  did  not  allow  Mr.  Allen  to  announce  their  publication  in  the  newspapers.] 

xxvn.  D 
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which  th6  map  has  remained  michanged  for  so  long?  I 
believe  you  would  care  more  for  her,  and  less  for  yourselves, 
except  as  her  faithful  children,  if  you  knew  a  Uttle  more 
about  her ;  and  especially  more  of  what  she  has  been.  The 
difficulty,  indeed,  at  any  time,  is  in  finding  out  what  she 
has  been;  for  that  which  people  usually  call  her  history  is 
not  hers  at  all ;  but  that  of  her  Kings,  or  the  tax-gatherers 
employed  by  them,  which  is  as  if  people  were  to  call  Mr. 
Gladstone's  history,  or  Mr.  Lowe's,^  yours  and  mine. 

9.  But  the  history  even  of  her  Kings  is  worth  reading. 
You  remember,  I  said,  that  sometimes  in  church  it  might 
keep  you  awake  to  be  told  a  little  of  it."  For  a  simple 
instance,  you  have  heard  probably  of  Absalom's  rebeUion 
against  his  father,  and  of  David's  agony  at  his  death,  until 
firom  very  weariness  you  have  ceased  to  feel  the  power 
of  the  story.'  You  would  not  feel  it  less  vividly  if  you 
knew  that  a  far  more  fearful  sorrow,  of  the  like  kind,  had 
happened  to  one  of  your  own  Kings,  perhaps  the  best  we 
have  had,  take  him  for  all  in  all.^  Not  one  only,  but  three 
of  his  sons,  rebelled  against  hiniy  and  were  urged  into  rebel- 
lion by  their  mother.*  The  Prince,  who  should  have  been 
Eong  after  him,  was  pardoned,  not  once,  but  many  times — 
pardoned  wholly,  with  rejoicing  over  him  as  over  the  dead 
alive,  and  set  at  his  father's  right  hand  in  the  kingdom; 
but  all  in  vain.  Hard  and  treacherous  to  the  heart's  core, 
nothing  wins  him,  nothing  warns,  nothing  binds.  He  flies 
to  France,  and  wars  at  last  alike  against  father  and  brother, 
till,  falling  sick  through  mingled  guilt,  and  shame,  and  rage, 
he  repents  idly  as  the  fever-fire  withers  him.  His  father 
sends  him  the  signet-ring  from  his  finger  in  token  of  one 
more  forgiveness.     The  Prince  lies  down  upon  a  heap  of 

^  [Mr.  Lowe  being  at  this  time,  as  Chancellor  of  the  Excbeqaer  (1868-1873)^  one  of 
the  best  known  and  most  criticised  members  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  administration.] 

'  [See  above,  p.  40.] 

s  [2  Samuel  xviii.  33.] 

«  t Hamlet,  Act  i.  sc.  2.] 

^  [In  these  references  to  tbe  rebellious  sons  of  Henry  II. — Henry  (died  1182), 
Richard,  and  John — Iluskin  quotes  from  Robert  Henry's  History  of  Great  Britain, 
book  iii.  ch.  i.  §  3,  vol.  iii.  pp.  124-125   132,  133.] 
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ashes  with  a  halter  round  his  neck,  and  so  dies.  When 
his  father  heard  it  he  fainted  away  three  times,  and  then 
broke  out  into  bitterest  crying  and  tears.  This,  you  would 
have  thought  enough  for  the  Third  dark  Fate  to  have 
appointed  for  a  man's  sorrows.  It  was  little  to  that  which 
was  to  come.  His  second  son,  who  was  now  his  Prince 
of  England,  conspired  against  him,  and  pursued  his  father 
from  city  to  city,  in  Norman  France.  At  last,  even  his 
youngest  son,  best  beloved  of  all,  abandoned  him,  and  went 
over  to  his  enemies. 

This  was  enough.  Between  him  and  his  children  Heaven 
commanded  its  own  peace.  He  sickened  and  died  of  grief 
on  the  6th  of  July,  1189.^ 

The  son  who  had  killed  him,  "repented**  now;  but 
there  could  be  no  signet-ring  sent  to  him.  Perhaps  the 
dead  do  not  forgive.  Men  say,  as  he  stood  by  his  &ther's 
corpse,  that  the  blood  burst  from  his  nostrils.  One  child 
only  had  been  faithful  to  him,  but  he  was  the  son  of 
a  girl  whom  he  had  loved  much,  and  as  he  should  not; 
his  Queen,  therefore,  being  a  much  older  person,  and  strict 
upon  proprieties,  poisoned  her ;  nevertheless  poor  Rosamond's 
son  never  failed  him;  won  a  battle  for  him  in  England, 
which,  in  all  human  probability,  saved  his  kingdom;  and 
was  made  a  bishop,  and  tmned  out  a  bishop  of  the  best.* 

10.  You  know  already  a  little  about  the  Prince  who 
stood  unforgiven  (as  it  seemed)  by  his  father's  body.  He, 
also,  had  to  forgive,  in  his  time;  but  only  a  stranger's 
arrow  shot — not  those  reversed  **  arrows  in  the  hand  of  the 
^ant,"'  by  which  his  father  died.  Men  called  him  "Lion- 
heart,"  not   untruly;   and  the   English   as   a  people,   have 

^  [For  a  later  reference  to  the  story  of  Henry  IL  and  his  sons^  see  Letter  84. 
5  11  (VoL  XXIX.  p.  293).] 

*  [Geoffrey^  Archbishop  of  York  (died  1212),  reputed  son  of  Henry  11.  by  'Fair 
Roeamond"  ;  took  a  prominent  part  in  suppressing  the  northern  rebellion  of  1173- 
1174;  made  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  1173.  For  a  critical  account  of  the  story  of 
Hosamond  Clifford,  the  mistress  of  Henry  11.  (who  is  said  to  have  hidden  her  away 
from  the  Queen's  jealousy  at  Woodstock  :  see  below,  p.  76),  and  the  subject  of 
many  popular  legends  (such  as  the  labyrinth  and  the  poisoning  by  Queen  Eleanor), 
4ee  T.  A.  Archer's  article  in  the  DictUmary  qf  National  Biography.] 

*  [Psalms  czxvii  4  (Prayer-book  version).] 
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prided  themselves  somewhat  ever  since  on  having,  every 
man  of  them,  the  heart  of  a  lion ;  without  inquiring  parti* 
cularly  either  what  sort  of  heart  a  lion  has,  or  whether  to 
have  the  heart  of  a  lamb  mig^t  not  sometimes  be  more  ta 
the  purpose.  But  it  so  happens  that  the  name  was  very 
justly  given  to  this  prince;  and  I  want  you  to  study  his. 
character  somewhat,  with  me,  because  in  all  our  history 
there  is  no  truer  representative  of  one  great  species  of  the 
British  squire,  under  all  the  three  significances  of  the  name ; 
for  this  Richard  of  ours  was  beyond  most  of  his  fellows,  a 
Rider  and  a  Shield-bearer ;  and  beyond  all  men  of  his  day, 
a  Carver;  and  in  disposition  and  t^nreasonable  exercise  of 
intellectual  power,  typically  a  Squire*  altogether.* 

11.  Note  of  him  first,  then,  that  he  verily  desired  the 
good  of  his  people  (provided  it  could  be  contrived  without 
any  check  of  his  own  humour),  and  that  he  saw  his  way 
to  it  a  great  deal  clearer  than  any  of  your  squires  do  now. 
Here  are  some  of  his  laws  for  you : — 

''Having  set  forth  the  great  inconveniences  arising  from  the  diversity 
of  weights  and  measures  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  he,  bv  a  law, 
commanded  all  measures  of  com,  and  other  dry  goods,  as  also  of  liquors, 
to  be  exactly  the  same  in  all  his  dominions ;  and  that  the  rim  of  each  or 
these  measures  should  be  a  circle  of  iron.  By  another  law,  he  commanded 
all  doth  to  be  woven  two  yards  in  breadth  within  the  lists,  and  of  equal 
goodness  in  all  parts ;  and  that  all  cloth  which  did  not  answer  this  descrip- 
tion should  be  seized  and  burnt  He  enacted,  further,  that  all  the  coin 
of  the  kingdom  should  be  exactly  of  the  same  weight  and  fineness ; — that 
no  Christian  should  take  any  interest  for  money  lent;  and,  to  prevent  the 
extortions  of  the  Jews,  he  commanded  that  all  compacts  between  Christians 
and  Jews  should  be  made  in  the  presence  of  witnesses,  and  the  conditions. 
of  them  put  in  writing."  * 

So,  you  see,  in  Coeur-de-Lion's  day,  it  was  not  esteemed 
of  absolute  necessity  to  put  agreements  between  Christians- 
in  writing !    Which  if  it  were  not  now,  you  know  we  might 

1  [Compare  Lettar  2.  §  4  (p.  30).} 

'  [''Compare  with  this  sketchy  Sir  Walter^s  entirely  exhaustive  definition  of  Sir- 
Geoffrey  Peveril,  in  Chapter  I.  of  PwerU  of  ths  Peak.  ^Author' $  Index  to  VoU,  Z. 
9nd  IL    And  for  Richard  I.^  as  an  English  type,  compare  Vol.  XXII.  p.  497.] 

'  [Tk$  History  qf  Great  Britain,  hy  Rohert  Henry,  book  iii.  ch.  vi.  (vol.  iii. 

f».  534).    The  original  source,  summarised  by  Henry,  is  the  ''Assize  of  Measnres'^ 
1197),  given  by  Roger  de  Hoveden  in  his  Annate  (vol.  ii.  p.  410,  Bohn's  edition). }; 
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save  a  great  deal  of  money,  and  discharge  some  of  our 
workmen  round  Temple  Bar/  as  well  as  from  Woolwich 
Dockyards.  Note  also  that  bit  about  interest  of  money 
also  for  future  reference.  In  the  next^  place  observe  that 
this  King  had  great  objection  to  thieves — at  least  to  any 
person  whom  he  clearly  comprehended  to  be  a  thief  He 
was  the  inventor  of  a  mode  of  treatment  which  I  believe 
the  Americans — among  whom  it  has  not  fallen  altogether 
into  disuse — do  not  gratefully  enough  recognize  as  a  Mon- 
archical institution.  By  the  last  of  the  laws  for  the  govern- 
ment of  his  fleet  in  his  expedition  to  Palestine,  it  is  decreed, 
— ''  That  whosoever  is  convicted  of  theft  shall  have  his  head 
shaved,  melted  pitch  poured  upon  it,  and  the  feathers  from 
a  pillow  shaken  over  it,  that  he  may  be  known;  and  shall 
be  put  on  shore  on  the  first  land  which  the  ship  touches."  * 
And  not  only  so;  he  even  objected  to  any  theft  by  mis- 
representation or  deception, — ^for  being  evidently  particularly 
interested,  like  Mr.  Mill,  in  that  cloth  mantdSacture,'  and 
having  made  the  above  law  about  the  breadth  of  the 
web,  which  has  caused  it  to  be  spoken  of  ever  since  as 
« Broad  Cloth,"  and  besides,  for  better  preservation  of  its 
breadth,  enacted  that  the  Ell  shall  be  of  the  same  length 
all  over  the  kingdom,  and  that  it  shall  be  made  of  iron 
— (so  that  Mr.  Tennyson's  provision  for  National  defences — 
that  every  shop-boy  should  strike  with  his  cheating  yard- 
wand  home,^  would  be  mended  much  by  the  substitution  of 
King  Richard's  hofiat  eU-wand,  and  for  once  with  advisable 
encouragement  to  the  iron  trade) — King  Richard  finally 
declares — ''That  it  shall  be  of  the  same  goodness  in  the 
middle  as  at  the  sides,  and  that  no  merchant  in  any  part 
of  the  kingdom  of  England  shall  stretch  before  his  shop 
or  booth  a  red  or  black  cloth,  or  any  other  thing  by  whid^ 

1  [For  oth«r  paaaagei  in  which  Ruskin  refers  to  the  labours  of  lawrers  as 
saperflaous,  see  Letters  1,  4,  16,  31  (pp.  17>  77,  280-284,  580),  44  (VoL  ^VIII. 
p.  136),  and  84  (VoL  XX1X«  p.  295).     For  his  criticism  upon  standing  armies, 

iipare  below,  p.  185  ».] 

*[Th4  History  qf  Great  Britain^  by  Robert  Henry,  book  iii  ch.  vi.  (vol,  iiL  p.  533).] 

*  [See  Letter  2,  §  6  (p.  31).] 

*  [Maud,  Part  I.  52.] 
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the  sight  of  buyers  is  frequently  deceived  in  the  choice  of 
good  doth."' 

12.  These  being  Richard's  rough  and  unreasonable,  chanc- 
ing nevertheless,  being  wholly  honest,  to  be  wholly  right, 
notions  of  business,  the  next  point  you  are  to  note  in  him 
is  his  unreasonable  good-humour;  an  eminent  character  of 
English  Squires ;  a  very  lovable  one ;  and  available  to  himself 
and  others  in  many  ways,  but  not  altogether  so  exemplary 
as  many  think  it.  If  you  are  unscrupulously  resolved,  when- 
ever you  can  get  your  own  way,  to  take  it;  if  you  are  in 
a  position  of  life  wherein  you  can  get  a  good  deal  of  it, 
/and  if  you  have  jpjignacity^^enough  to  enjoy  fighting  with 
anybody  who  will  not  give  it  to  y6u7  there  is  little  reason 
why  you  should  ever  be  out  of  humour,  unless  indeed  your 
way  is  a  broad  one,  wherein  you  are  like  to  be  opposed^  in j 
force..  Richard's  way  was  a  very  narrow  one.  To  be  first 
in  battle  (generally  obtaining  that  main  piece  of  his  will 
without  question ;  once  only  worsted,  by  a  French  knight, 
and  then  not  at  all  good*humouredly  *),  to  be  first  in  recog- 
nized conunand — therefore  contending  with  his  father,  who 
was  both  in  wisdom  and  acknowledged  place  superior;  but 
scarcely  contending  at  all  with  his  brother  John,  who  was 
as  definitely  and  deeply  beneath  him;  good-humoured  un- 
reasonably, while  he  was  killing  his  father,  the  best  of  kings, 
and  letting  his  brother  rule  imresisted,  who  was  among  the 
worst;  and  only  proposing  for  his  object  in  life  to  enjoy 
himself  everywhere  in  a  chivalrous,  poetical,  and  pleasantly 
animal  manner,  as  a  strong  man  always  may.  What  should 
he  have  been  out  of  humour  for?  That  he  brightly  and 
bravely  lived  through  his  captivity  is  much  indeed  to  his 
honour;  but  it  was  his  point  of  honour  to  be  bright  and 
brave;  not  at  all  to  take  care  of  his  kingdom.    A  king 

^  [Not  in  Henry.  The  pMsage  is  translated  from  the  same  ''Assize  of  Measures" 
cited  on  p.  54 :  see  Annals  qf  Boaer  de  Hoveden^  vol.  ii.  p.  411.1 

*  [The  reference  is  to  Richard's  encounter  with  William  de  Barres  (1191).  The 
kinK  was  so  enraged  at  being  worsted  that  he  said  to  the  French  knight,  ''Away 
with  yon  hence,  and  take  care  that  you  never  appear  in  mv  presence  again,  for 
at  heart  I  shall  for  everlasting  be  the  enemy  of  you  and  yours''  {AnnaU  qf  Soger  de 
Haveden^  vol.  ii.  p.  192).] 
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who  cared  for  that,  would  have  got  thinner  and  sadder  in 
prison.  % 

And  it  remains  true  of  the  English  squire^  to  this  day, 
that,  for  the  most  part,  he  thinks  that  his  kingdom  is  given 
him  that  he  may  be  bright  and  brave ;  and  not  at  all  that 
the  sunshine  or  valour  in  him  is  meant  to  be  of  use  to  his 
kingdom. 

18.  But  the  next  point  you  have  to  note  in  Richard  is 
indeed  a  jvery  noble  qualityi  and  true  English ;  he  always  ) 
does  as  mucH"orii1s"w6rk' as  he  can  with  his  owhTiands. 
He  was  not  in  any  wise  a  king  who  would  sit  by  a  wiiid-^ 
mill  to  watch  his  son  and  his  men  at  work,  though  brave 
kings  have  done  so.*  As  much  as  might  be,  of  whatever 
had  to  be  done,  he  would  steadfastly  do  from  his  own 
shoulder;  his  main  tool  being  an  old  Greek  one,  and  the 
working  God  Vulcan's — ^the  clearing  axe.  When  that  was 
no  longer  needful,  and  nothing  would  serve  but  spade  and 
trowel,  still  the  king  was  foremost;  and  after  the  weary 
retreat  to  Ascalon,  when  he  found  the  place  **  so  completely 
ruined  and  deserted,  that  it  afforded  neither  food,  lodging, 
nor  protection,"  nor  any  other  sort  of  capital, — ^forthwith, 
20th  January,  1192 — ^his  army  and  he  set  to  work  to  repair 
it;  a  three  months'  business,  of  incessant  toil,  **from  which 
the  king  himself  was  not  exempted,  but  wrought  with 
greater  ardour  than  any  common  labourer."' 

14.  The  next  point  of  his  character  is  very  English  also, 
but  less  honomrably  so.  I  said  but  now  that  he  had  a 
great  objection  to  anybody  whom  he  clearly  comprehended 
to  be  a  thief.  But  he  had  great  difficulty  in  reaching  any- 
thing like  an  abstract  definition  of  thieving,  such  as  would 
include  every  method  of  it,  and  every  culprit,  which  is  an 
incapacity  very  common  to  many  of  us  to  this  day.  For 
instance,  he  carried  off  a  great  deal  of  treasure  which  be- 
longed to  his  father,  from  Chinon  (the  royal  treasury-town 

»  [yqf.  Letter  45."— IfA  note  in  Auihw^i  copy.'] 

'  [The  reference  u  to  the  stone  windmill  (the  site  of  which  is  still  pointed  out) 
which  Edward  I.  is  said  to  have  occupied  at  the  Battle  of  Cr^cy.] 
*  [Henry,  book  iii.  eh.  i.  §  4  (voL  iiL  p.  149}.] 
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in  France),  and  fortified  his  own  castles  in  Poictou  with  it ;  ^ 
and  when  he  wanted  money  to  go  crusading  with,  sold  the 
royal  castles,  manors,  woods,  and  forests,  and  even  the 
superiority  of  the  Crown  of  England  over  the  kingdom  of 
Scotland,  which  his  father  had  wrought  hard  for,  for  about 
a  hundred  thousand  pounds.'  Nay,  the  highest  honours  and 
most  important  offices  become  venal  under  him;  and  from 
a  Princess's  dowry  to  a  Saracen  caravan,'  nothing  comes 
much  amiss;  not  but  that  he  gives  generously  also;  whole 
ships  at  a  time  when  he  is  in  the  humour;^  but  his  main 
practice  is  getting  and  spending,  never  saving ;  which  covet- 
ousness  is  at  last  the  death  of  him.  For  hearing  that  a 
considerable  treasure  of  ancient  coins  and  medals  has  been 
found  in  the  lands  of  Vidomar,  Viscount  of  Limoges,  King 
Richard  sends  forthwith  to  claim  this  waif  for  himself/ 
The  Viscount  offers  him  part  only,  presumably  having  an 
antiquarian  turn  of  mind.  Whereupon  Richud  loses  his 
temper,  and  marches  forthwith  with  some  Brabant  men, 
mercenaries,  to  besiege  the  Viscount  in  his  castle  of  Chains ; 
proposing,  first,  to  possess  himself  of  the  antique  and  other- 
wise interesting  coin  in  the  castle,  and  then,  on  his  general 
principle  of  objection  to  thieves,  to  hang  the  garrison. 
The  garrison,  on  this,  offer  to  give  up  the  antiquities  if 
they  may  march  off  themselves;  but  Richard  declares  that 
nothing  will  serve  but  they  must  all  be  hanged.  Whereon 
the  siege  proceeding  by  rule,  and  Richard  looking,  as 
usual,  into  matters  with  his  own  eyes,  and  going  too  near 
the  walls,  an  arrow  well  meant,  though  half  spent,  pierces 

1  [Henry,  book  i.  ch.  L  §  3  (toI.  iii.  p.  ISO),  and  Roger  de  Hovoden,  vol.  ii.  p.  818 
(StubW  edition,  1869}.] 

s  [Henry,  ibid,,  p.  138.] 

'  [For  Richard's  claiming  from  Tancred,  King  of  Sicily,  the  dowry  of  his  sister^ 
Johanna,  see  Henry,  ibid,,  p.  141,  and  Hoveden,  iii.  p.  61  (Stubbs) ;  and  for  the  story 
of  the  carayan,  Henry,  ibid.,  p.  161.] 

^  [''  The  King  of  England  made  presents  of  many  ships  to  the  King  of  France 
and  his  own  people,  and  distributed  nis  treasures  with  such  profhseness  among  all 
the  knights  and  men-atp4irms  of  his  whole  army,  that  it  was  said  by  many  that  not 
one  of  his  predecessors  had  ever  given  so  much  in  a  whole  year,  as  he  gave  away  in 
that  month^'  (1191)  :  AnnaU  qf  Roger  de  Eoveden,  voL  iL  p.  192  (Bohn).] 

*  [See  Henry,  ibid,,  pp.  161,  162.] 
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the  strong  white  shoulder ;  the  shield-bearing  one,  carelessly 
forward  above  instead  of  under  shield;  or  perhaps,  rather, 
when  he  was  afoot,  shieldless,  engineering.  He  finishes  his 
work,  however,  though  the  scratch  teases  him;  plans  his 
assault,  carries  his  castle,  and  duly  hangs  his  garrison,  all 
but  the  archer,  whom  in  his  royal,  unreasoning  way  he 
thinks  better  of,  for  the  well-spent  arrow.  But  he  pulls 
it  out  impatiently,  and  the  head  of  it  stays  in  the  fair 
flesh;  a  little  surgery  follows;  not  so  skilful  as  the  archery 
of  those  days,  and  the  lion  heart  is  appeased  ^ — 

Sixth  April,  1199. 

15.  We  will  pursue  our  historical  studies,  if  you  please, 
in  that  month  of  the  present  year.'  But  I  wish,  in  the 
meantime,  you  would  observe,  and  meditate  on,  the  quite 
Anglican  character  of  Richard,  to  his  death. 

It  might  have  been  remarked  to  him,  on  his  project- 
ing the  expedition  to  Chains,  that  there  were  not  a  few 
Roman  coins,  and  other  antiquities,  to  be  found  in  his  own 
kingdom  of  England,  without  fighting  for  them,  but  by 
mere  spade  labour  and  other  innocuous  means; — ^that  even 
the  brightest  new  money  was  obtainable  from  his  loyal 
people  in  almost  any  quantity  for  civil  asking;  and  that 
the  same  loyal  people,  encouraged  and  protected,  and  above 
all,  kept  clean-handed,  in  the  arts,  by  their  king,  might 
produce  treasures  more  covetable  than  any  antiquities. 

•*  No ; "  Richard  would  have  answered, — "  that  is  all 
hypothetical  and  visionary;  here  is  a  pot  of  coin  presently 
to  be  had — ^no  doubt  about  it — inside  the  walls  here: — ^let 
me  once  get  hold  of  that,  and  then," — 

.  •••••• 

That  is  what  we  English  call  being  "Practical." 

Believe  me, 

Faithfully  yours, 

John  Ruskin. 

^  [For  references  to  thig  account  of  the  death  of  Ccear-de-Lion,  see  Letter  78^ 
5  11  (Vol.  XXIX.  p.  136),  and  Pleamiw  qf  England,  §8  81,  107  ».] 
'  [See  Letter  4,  |§  10  9eq.  (pp.  72  9eq.).] 


LETTER  4 
SWITCHES  OF  BROOM  1 

Denmark  Hill, 

1st  April,  1871, 

1.  My  Friends, — It  cannot  but  be  pleasing  to  us  to  re- 
flect, this  day,  that  if  we  are  often  foolish  enough  to 
talk  English  without  understanding  it,  we  are  often  wise 
enough  to  talk  Latin  without  knowing  it.  For  this  month 
retains  its  pretty  Roman  name,  and  means  the  month 
of  Opening;  of  the  light  in  the  days,  and  the  life  in 
the  leaves,  and  of  the  voices  of  birds,  and  of  the  hearts 
of  men. 

And  being  the  month  of  Manifestation,  it  is  pre-emi- 
nently the  month  of  Fools; — ^for  under  the  beatific  influ- 
ences of  moral  sunshine,  or  Education,  the  Fools  always 
come  out  first. 

But  what  is  less  pleasing  to  reflect  upon,  this  spring 
morning,  is,  that  there  are  some  kinds  of  education  which 
may  be  described,  not  as  moral  sunshine,  but  as  moral 
moonshine;  and  that,  under  these,  Fools  come  out  both 
First — and  Last. 

2.  We  have,  it  seems,  now  set  our  opening  hearts  much 
on  this  one  point,  that  we  will  have  education  for  all 
men  and  women  now,  and  for  all  boys  and  girls  that  are 
to  be.*  Nothing,  indeed,  can  be  more  desirable,  if  only 
we  determine  also  what  kind  of  education  we  are  to  have. 
It  is  taken  for  granted  that  any  education  must  be  good; 

1  [For  the  title,  see  §  12,  p.  76.] 

>  [See  above,  p.  99;  and  compare  ''The  Storf  of  Arachne,"  §  1  (VoL  XX. 
p.  371  and  n.).] 
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— ^that  the  more  of  it  we  get,  the  better ;  that  bad  educa- 
tion only  means  little  education;  and  that  the  worst  thing 
we  have  to  fear  is  getting  none.  Alas,  that  is  not  at  aU 
so.  Getting  no  education  is  by  no  means  the  worst  thing 
that  can  happen  to  us.  One  of  the  pleasantest  friends  I 
ever  had  in  my  life  was  a  Savoyard  guide,  who  could 
only  read  with  difficulty,  and  write  scarcely  intelligibly,  and 
by  great  eflfort.^  He  knew  no  language  but  his  own — ^no 
science,  except  as  much  practical  agriculture  as  served  him 
to  tiU  his  fields.  But  he  was,  without  exception,  one  of 
the  happiest  persons,  and,  on  the  whole,  one  of  the  best,  I 
have  ever  known:  and  after  lunch,  when  he  had  had  his 
half  bottle  of  Savoy  wine,  he  would  generally,  as  we 
walked  up  some  quiet  valley  in  the  afternoon  light,  give 
me  a  little  lecture  on  philosophy;  and  after  I  had  fatigued 
and  provoked  him  with  less  cheerful  views  of  the  world 
than  his  own,  he  would  fall  back  to  my  servant  behind 
me,  and  console  himself  with  a  shrug  of  the  shoulders,  and 
a  whispered  "Le  pauvre  enfant,  il  ne  sait  pas  vivrel" — 
("The  poor  child,  he  doesn't  know  how  to  live.'')* 

No,  my  friends,  believe  me,  it  is  not  the  going  without 
education  at  all  that  we  have  most  to  dread.  The  real 
thing  to  be  feared  is  getting  a  bad  one.  There  are  all 
sorts — ^good,  and  very  good;  bad,  and  very  bad.  The 
children  of  rich  people  often  get  the  worst  education  that 
is  to  be  had  for  money;  the  children  of  the  poor  often 
get  the  best  for  nothing.  And  you  have  really  these  two 
things  now  to  decide  for  yourselves  in  England  before  you 
can  take  one  quite  safe  practical  step  in  the  matter,  namely, 
first,  what  a  good  education  is;  and,  secondly,  who  is 
likely  to  give  it  you. 

What  it  is?  "Everybody  knows  that,"  I  suppose  you 
would  most  of  you  answer.     "  Of  course — ^to  be  taught  to 

^  [Joseph  Marie  Couttet;  for  whom,  see  Vol.  IV.  p.   zzv.  and  n.,  Vol.  XX. 

Ld71.  and  Vol.  XXVI.  p.  Iv.    For  his  death  and  other  reminiscences  of  him,  see 
tter  76,  §  10  (Vol.  XXIX.  p.  67).] 
'  [For  another  reference  to  this  sayinur,  see  helow,  p.  85.] 
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read,  and  write,  and  cast  accounts;  and  to  learn  geography, 
and  geology,  and  astronomy,  and  chemistry,  and  German, 
and  French,  and  Italian,  and  Latin,  and  Greek  and  the 
aboriginal  Aryan  language." 

8.  Well,  when  you  had  learned  all  that,  what  would 
you  do  next?  "Next?  Why  then  we  should  be  perfectly 
happy,  and  make  as  much  money  as  ever  we  liked,  and 
we  would  turn  out  our  toes  before  any  company."  I  am 
not  sure  myself,  and  I  don't  think  you  can  be,  of  any  one 
of  these  three  things.  At  least,  as  to  making  you  very 
happy,  I  know  something,  myself,  of  nearly  all  these  matt»s 
— ^not  much,  but  still  quite  as  much  as  most  men,  under 
the  ordinary  chances  of  life,  with  a  fair  education,  are  likely 
to  get  together — and  I  assure  you  the  knowledge  does  not 
make  me  happy  at  all.  When  I  was  a  boy  I  used  to  like 
seeing  the  sun  rise.  I  didn't  know,  then,  there  were  any 
spots  on  the  sun;  now  I  do,  and  am  always  frightened  lest 
any  more  should  come.  When  I  was  a  boy,  I  used  to 
care  about  pretty  stones.  I  got  some  Bristol  diamonds  at 
Bristol,^  and  some  dog-tooth  spar  in  Derbyshire ;  my  whole 
collection  had  cost,  perhaps,  three  half-crowns,  and  was 
worth  considerably  less;  and  I  knew  nothing  whatever, 
rightly,  about  any  single  stone  in  it; — could  not  even  spell 
their  names:  but  words  cannot  tell  the  joy  they  used  to 
give  me.  Now,  I  have  a  collection  of  minerals  worth 
perhaps  from  two  to  three  thousand  pounds;  and  I  know 
more  about  some  of  them  than  most  other  people.  But  I 
am  not  a  whit  happier,  either  for  my  knowledge,  or  pos- 
sessions, for  other  geologists  dispute  my  theories,  to  my 
grievous  indignation  and  discontentment;  and  I  am  miser- 
able about  all  my  best  specimens,  because  there  are  better 
in  the  British  Museum.^ 

4.  No,  1  assure  you,  knowledge  by  itself  will  not  make 
you  happy;   still  less  will  it  make  you  rich.     Perhaps  you 

1  [For  an  account  of  this  acanitition,  see  Pr^tterita,  i.  §  lr06.] 
•  [To  the  Museum,  however,  he  gave  some  of  his  best  specimens :  see  Vol.  XXVI. 
pp.  1.  9eq,] 
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thought  I  was  writing  carelessly  when  I  told  you,  last 
month,  "science  did  not  pay/'^  But  you  don't  know  what 
science  is*  You  fancy  it  means  mechanical  art;  and  so 
you  have  put  a  statue  of  Science  on  the  Holbom  Viaduct,' 
with  a  steisim-engine  regulator  in  its  hands.  My  ingenious 
friends,  science  has  no  more  to  do  with  making  steam- 
engines  than  with  making  breeches;  though  she  conde- 
scends to  help  you  a  little  in  such  necessary  (or  it  may 
be,  conceivably,  in  both  cases,  sometimes  unnecessary)  busi- 
nesses. Science  lives  only  in  quiet  places,  and  with  odd 
people,  mostly  poor.  Mr.  John  Kepler,  for  instance,  who 
is  foimd  by  Sir  Henry  Wotton  "in  the  picturesque  green 
country  by  the  shores  of  the  Donau,  in  a  Uttle  black  tent 
in  a  field,  convertible,  like  a  windmill,  to  all  quarters, 
a  camera-obscura,  in  fact.  Mr.  John  invents  rude  toys, 
writes  almanacks,  practises  medicine,  for  good  reasons,  his 
encouragement  from  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  and  man- 
kind being  a  pension  of  £18  a  year  and  that  hardly  ever 
paid."*  This  is  what  one  gets  by  star-gazing,  my  friends. 
And  you  cannot  be  simple  enough,  even  in  April,  to  think 
I  got  my  three  thousand  pounds'-worth  of  minerals  by 
stud3ang  mineralogy?  Not  so;  they  were  earned  for  me 
by  hard  labour;  my  father's  in  England,  and  many  a  sun- 
burnt vineyard-dresser's  in  Spain.' 

5.  '*  What  business  had  you,  in  your  idleness,  with  their 
earnings  then?"  you  wiU  perhaps  ask.  None,  it  may  be; 
I  will  tell  you  in  a  Uttle  while  how  you  may  find  that 
out;*   it  is  not  to  the  point  now.     But  it  is  to  the  point 

*  Carljle,  Frederick,  voL  i.  p.  321  (first  ediUon).^ 

1  [Not  "hat  month/'  bat  in  Letter  2,  §  17  (p.  40);  gee  also  Letter  1,  §  8 
(p.  19).l 

'  [Then  recently  finished,  the  Viadnct  having  been  opened  hy  Queen  Victoria 
on  November  6>  1869.] 

*  [For  the  vineyards  of ''  Ruskin,  Telford^^  and  Domem^"  see  Praterita,i.  §  2f1 


«  tSee  below,  pp.  185,  187 ;  and  compare  Letter  67  (Vol  XXVIII.  pp.  644-646).^ 
*  [Book  iii.  ch.  xiv.    See  also,  in  Carlyle,  the  essay  on  Voitaire,  and  Latter-Dap 

PiKw^hletSf  ii.;  and  for  other  references  by  Raskin  to  Kepler's  wages,  Modem 

JMniere,  voL  v.  (Vol.  VII.  p.  449),  and  Vol.  XX.  p.  23  n.] 
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that  you  should  observe  I  have  not  kept  their  earniDgs,  the 
portion  of  them,  at  least,  with  which  I  bought  minerals. 
That  part  of  their  earnings  is  all  gone  to  feed  the  miners 
in  Cornwall,  or  on  the  Hartz  mountains,  and  I  have  only 
got  for  myself  a  few  pieces  of  glittering  (not  always  that, 
but  often  unseemly)  stone,  which  neither  vine-dressers  nor 
miners  cared  for;  which  you  yourselves  would  have  to  leam 
many  hard  words,  much  cramp  mathematics,  and  useless 
chemistry,  in  order  to  care  for ;  which,  if  ever  you  did  care 
for,  as  I  do,  would  most  likely  only  make  you  envious  of 
the  British  Museum,  and  occasionally  uncomfortable  if  any 
harm  happened  to  your  dear  stones.  I  have  a  piece  of  red 
oxide  of  copper,  for  instance,  which  grieves  me  poignantly 
by  losing  its  colour ;  ^  and  a  cr3rstal  of  sulphide  of  lead,  with 
a  chip  in  it,  which  causes  me  a  great  deal  of  concern — in 
April;  because  I  see  it  then  by  the  fresh  sunshine. 

My  oxide  of  copper  and  sulphide  of  lead  you  will  not 
then  wisely  envy  me.  Neither,  probably,  would  you  covet 
a  handful  of  hard  brown  gravel,  with  a  rough  pebble  in  it, 
whitish,  and  about  the  size  of  a  pea;  nor  a  few  grains  of 
apparently  brass  filings,  with  which  the  gravel  is  mixed.  I 
was  but  a  fool  to  give  good  money  for  such  things,  you 
think?  It  may  well  be.  I  gave  thirty  pounds  for  that 
handful  of  gravel,  and  the  miners  who  found  it  were  ill- 
paid  then;  and  it  is  not  clear  to  me  that  this  produce  of 
their  labour  was  the  best  possible.  Shall  we  consider  of  it, 
with  the  help  of  the  Cambridge  Catechism  ?  *  at  the  tenth 
page  of  which  you  will  find  that  Mr.  Mill's  definition  of 
productive  labour  is — "That  which  produces  utilities  fixed 
and  embodied  in  material  objects."' 

6.  This  is  very  fine — ^indeed,  superfine — English;  but  1 
can,  perhaps,  make  the  meaning  of  the  Greatest  Thinker 

^  [This  may  be  a  piece  which  Ruskin  afterwards  gave  to  the  Museum  of 
Kirkcudbrif^ht :  see  Vol.  XXVI.  p.  468.] 

»  [See  Letter  1,  §  12  (p.  24).] 

'  [See  Mill's  Political  Eooncmy,  book  i.  ch.  iii.  §  3.  For  other  references  to 
Mill's  definition,  see  Letters  71  and  76  (Vol.  XXYin.  p.  734  and  Vol.  XXIX. 
p.  101).] 
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in  England'  a  little  more  lucid  for  you  by  vulgarizing  his 
terms. 

"Object,"  you  must  always  remember,  is  fine  English 
for  "Thing."  It  is  a  semi-Latin  word,  and  properly  means 
a  thing  "thrown  in  your  way";  so  that  if  you  put  "ion" 
to  the  end  of  it,  it  becomes  Objection.  We  will  rather 
say  "Thing,"  if  you  have  no  objection — ^you  and  I.  A 
"Material"  thipg,  then,  of  course,  signifies  something  solid 
and  tangible.  It  is  very  necessary  for  Political  Economists 
always  to  insert  this  word  "material,"  lest  people  should 
suppose  that  there  was  any  use  or  value  in  Thought  or 
Knowledge,  and  other  such  immaterial  objects. 

"Embodied"  is  a  particularly  elegant  word;  but  super- 
fluous, because  you  know  it  would  not  be  possible  that 
a  Utility  should  be  disembodied,  as  long  as  it  was  in  a 
material  object.  But  when  you  wish  to  exiM*ess  yourself  as 
thinking  in  a  great  manner,  you  may  say — ^as,  for  instance, 
when  you  are  supping  vegetable  soup — that  your  power  of 
doing  so  conveniently  and  gracefully  is  "Embodied"  in  a 
spoon. 

"Fixed"  is,  I  am  afraid,  rashly,  as  well  as  superfluously, 
introduced  into  his  definition  by  Mr.  Mill  It  is  conoeivable 
that  some  Utilities  may  be  also  volatile,  or  planetary,  even 
when  unbodied*  But  at  last  we  come  to  the  great  word  in 
the  great  defiiution — "  Utility." 

And  this  word,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  puzzles  me  most  of 
all ;  for  I  never  myself  saw  a  Utility,  either  out  of  the  body, 
or  in  it,  and  should  be  much  embsurassed  if  ordered  to  pro- 
duce one  in  either  state. 

But  it  is  fortunate  for  us  that  all  this  seraphic  language, 
reduced  to  the  vulgar  tongue,  will  become,  though  fallen 
in  dignity  and  reduced  in  dimension,  perfectly  intelligible. 
The  Greatest  Thinker  in  England  means  by  theses  beautiful 
words  to  tell  you  that  Productive  labour  is  labour  that  pro- 
duces a  Useful  Thing.     Which,  indeed,  perhaps,  you  knew 

r,  without  the  assistance  of  great  thinkers,  might  have 

^  [See  above.  Letter  2,  §  9  (p.  SS).] 
xxvn.  E 
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known,  before  now.  But  if  Mr.  Mill  had  said  so  much, 
simply,  you  might  have  been  tempted  to  ask  farther — "  What 
things  are  useful,  and  what  are  notf*  And  as  Mr.  Mill 
does  not  know,  nor  any  other  Political  Economist  going,*-— 
and  as  they  therefore  particularly  wish  nobody  to  ask  them, 
—it  is  convenient  to  say  instead  of  **  useful  things,**  **  utilities 
fixed  and  embodied  in  material  objects,"  because  that  sounds 
so  very  like  complete  and  satisfactory  information,  that  one 
is  ashamed,  after  getting  it,  to  ask  for  any  more. 

7.  But  it  is  not,  therefore,  less  discouraging  that  for  the 
present  I  have  got  no  help  towards  discovering  whether  my 
handful  of  gravel  with  the  white  pebble  in  it  was  worth  my 
thirty  pounds  or  not.  I  am  afraid  it  is  not  a  useful  thing 
to  m£.  It  lies  at  the  back  of  a  drawer,  locked  up  all  the 
year  round.  I  never  look  at  it  now,  for  I  know  all  about 
it:  the  only  satisfaction  I  have  for  my  money  is  knowing 
that  nobody  else  can  look  at  it ;  and  if  nobody  else  wanted 
to,  I  shouldn't  even  have  that 

«  What  did  you  buy  it  for,  then  ? "  you  will  ask.  Well, 
if  you  must  have  the  truth,  because  I  was  a  Fool,  and 
wanted  it.  Other  people  have  bought  such  things  before 
me.  The  white  stone  is  a  diamond,  and  the  apparent  brass 
filings  are  gold  dust ;  but,  I  admit,  nobody  ever  yet  wanted 
such  things  who  was  in  his  right  senses.  Only  now,  as  I 
have  candidly  answered  all  your  questions,  will  you  answer 
one  of  mine  ?  If  I  hadn't  bought  it,  what  would  you  have 
had  me  do  with  my  money?  Keep  that  in  tbe  drawer 
instead  ?— or  at  my  banker's,  till  it  grew  out  of  thirty  pounds 
into  sixty  and  a  hundred,  in  fulfilment  of  the  law  respecting 
seed  sown  in  good  ground?^ 

Doubtless,  that  would  have  been  more  meritorious  for 
the  time.  But  when  I  had  got  the  sixty  or  the  hundred 
pounds — ^what  should  I  have  done  with  them  I  The  ques- 
tion only  becomes  doubly  and  trebly  serious;  and  all  the 
more,  to  me,  because  when  I  told  you  last  January  that  I 


»  [Compare  Letter  6,  §  13  (p.  90).1 

« [MatAiw  xiii.  aa] 
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had  bought  a  picture  for  a  thousand  pounds,^  permitting 
myself  in  that  folly  for  your  advantage,  as  I  thought,  hearing 
that  many  of  you  wanted  art  Patronage,  and  wished  to  live 
by  painting,— one  of  your  own  popular  organs,  the  Liver^ 
pool  Daily  Courier^  of  February  9th,  said,  "  it  showed  want 
of  taste, — of  tact,"  and  was  ^*  something  like  a  mockery,"  to 
tell  you  so !  I  am  not  to  buy  pictures,  therefore,  it  seems : 
'—you  like  to  be  kept  in  mines  and  tunnels,  and  occasion* 
ally  blown  hither  and  thither,  or  crushed  flat,  rather  than 
live  by  painting,  in  good  light,  and  with  the  chance  of 
remaining  all  day  in  a  whole  and  unextended  skin?  But 
what  shaU  I  buy,  then,  with  the  next  thirty  pieces  of  gold 
I  can  scrape  together?  Precious  things  have  been  bought, 
indeed,  and  sold,  before  now  for  thirty  pieces,  even  of  silver,* 
but  with  doubtful  issue*  The  over-charitable  person  who 
was  bought  to  be  killed  at  that  price,  indeed,  advised  the 
giving  of  alms ;  *  but  you  won't  have  alms,  I  suppose,  you 
are  so  independent,  nor  go  into  almshouse»^(and,  truly,  I 
did  not  much  wonder,  as  I  walked  by  the  old  church  of 
Abingdon,  a  Sunday  or  two  since,  where  the  almshouses  ^  are 
set  round  the  churchyard,  and  under  the  level  of  it,  and 
with  a  cheerful  view  of  it,  except  that  the  tombstones 
slightly  block  the  light  of  the  lattice-windows ;  with  beau- 
tiful texts  from  Scripture  over  the  doors,  to  remind  the 
paupers  still  more  emphatically  that,  highly  blessed  as  they 
were,  they  were  yet  mortal) — ^you  won't  go  into  almshouses; 
and  all  the  clergy  in  London  have  been  shrieking  against 
almsgiving  to  the  lower  poor  this  whole  winter  long,  till  I 
am  obliged,  whenever  I  want  to  give  anybody  a  penny,  to 
look  up  and  down  the  street  first,  to  see  if  a  dergyman's 
coming/    Of  course,  I   know  I   might  buy  as  many  iron 

^  [See  Letter  1,  §  8  (p.  20).] 

s  'Matthew  xxvi*  16.1 

>  lake  zL  41.] 

^  [Chrigt's  Hospital.  Among  the  texts  which  decorate  the  cloister  are  Acts  x. 
4,  6 ;  2  Corinthians  ix.  6 ;  Hebrews  xiiL  16.] 

6  [Compare  Seiome  and  UHes,  §  136  (Vol.  XVIII.  p.  182):  and  Letter  73^  §  17  n. 
(VoL  XXIa.  p.  27).  It  appears  from  a  letter  in  the  Times  of  December  26, 1870,  from 
the  Chairman  of  the  Chanty  Organisation  Committee,  that  mendicity  was  rife,  and  that 
the  public  could  not  be  persuaded  to  check  it  by  withholding  indiscriminate  alms.] 
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railings  as  I  please/  and  be  praised ;  but  IVe  no  room  for 
them.  I  can't  well  bum  more  coals  than  I  do,  because  of 
the  blacks,  which  spoil  my  books ;  and  the  Americans  won't 
let  me  buy  any  blacks  alive,^  or  else  I  would  have  some 
black  dwaifs  with  parrots,  such  as  one  sees  in  the  pictures  of 
Paul  Veronese.  I  should,  of  course,  like  myself,  above  all 
things,  to  buy  a  pretty  white  girl,  with  a  title — and  I  could 
get  great  praise  for  doing  that — only  I  haven't  money 
enoug^.'  White  girls  come  dear,  even  when  one  buys  them 
only  like  coals,  for  fuel.  The  Duke  of  Bedford,  indeed, 
bought  Joan  of  Arc  from  the  French,  to  burn,  for  only 
ten  thousand  pounds,  and  a  pension  of  three  hundred  a 
year  to  the  Bastard  of  Venddme^ — and  I  could  and  would 
have  given  that  for  her,  and  not  burnt  her;  but  one  hasn't 
such  a  chance  every  day.  Will  you,  any  of  you,  have  the 
goodness — ^beggars,  clergymen,  workmen,  seraphic  doctors, 
Mr.  Mill,  Mr.  Fawcett,  or  the  Politico-Economic  Professor 
of  my  own  University — I  challenge  you,  I  beseech  you,  all 
and  singly,  to  tell  me  what  I  am  to  do  with  my  money. 
8.  I  mean,  indeed,  to  give  you  my  own  poor  opinion 
on  the  subject  in  May;*  though  I  feel  the  more  em- 
barrassed in  the  thought  of  doing  so,  because,  in  this  present 
April,  I  am  so  much  a  fool  as  not  even  to  know  clearly 
whether  I  have  got  any  money  or  not.  I  know,  indeed, 
that  things  go  on  at  present  as  if  I  had ;  but  it  seems  to 
me  that  there  must  be  a  mistake  somewhere,  and  that  some 

1  [See  Letter  2,  §  10  (p.  37).] 

'  fCompare  below,  p.  24& ;  and  for  Rnskm^a  attitade  on  the  queetion  of  slavery, 
see  Vol.  XVIL  p.  254  ».] 

'  FFor  a  later  reference  to  this  passage,  see  Letter  01,  §  7  (VoL  XXIX.  p.  445).1 

^  [Ruakin  here  follows  many  of  the  historians  into  an  error.  The  individual 
into  whose  hands  Joan  of  Arc  had  fallen  at  Compiegue  (May  24,  1430)  wss  not  of 
royal  blood,  ^'the  bastard  of  Venddme,"  bat  a  man-at-arms,  in  the  service  of 
John  of  Luxembourg,  and  he  is  called  in  contemporary  documents  ^'a  bastard  of 
Wandonne"  (now  Wandomme,  in  the  Pas-de-C^is).  John,  Duke  of  Bedford, 
the  English  Regent  in  France,  bought  the  Maid  (through  Cauchon,  Bishop  of 
Beauvais,  as  intermediary),  the  10,000  Hvrei  going  to  John  of  Luxembourg,  and 
the  pension  to  her  actual  captor,  ''the  bastard."  She  was  then  handed  over  to 
the  Inquisition,  and  burnt  (May  30,  1431).  See  the  collection  of  documents, 
edited  by  Jules  Quicherat,  under  the  title  Proc^9  de  condemnation  et  de  r^habUUation 
de  Jeanne  <fArc  (Paris,  5  vols.;  1841-1849),  vol.  i.  p.  13  n.,  and  vol.  iii.  p.  134.] 

•  [See  Letter  5,  §§  20,  21  (pp.  95-97).] 
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day  it  will  be  found  out.  For  instance,  I  have  seven 
thousand  povinds  in  what  we  call  the  Funds  or  Founded 
things;  but  I  am  not  comfortable  about  the  Founding  of 
them.  All  that  I  can  see  of  them  is  a  square  bit  of  paper, 
with  some  ugly  printing  on  it,  and  all  that  I  know  of  them 
is  that  this  bit  of  paper  gives  me  a  right  to  tax  you  every 
year,  and  make  you  pay  me  two  hundred  pounds  out  of 
your  wages ;  which  is  very  pleasant  for  me :  but  how  long 
will  you  be  pleased  to  do  so?  Suppose  it  should  occur  to 
you,  any  summer's  day,  that  you  had  better  not  ?  Where 
would  my  seven  thousand  pounds  be?  In  fact,  where  are 
they  now?  We  call  ourselves  a  rich  people;  but  you  see 
this  seven  thousand  pounds  of  mine  has  no  real  existence; 
— ^it  only  means  that  you,  the  workers,  are  poorer  by  two 
hundred  pounds  a  year  than  you  would  be  if  I  hadn't  got 
it.  And  this  is  surely  a  very  odd  kind  of  money  for  a 
country  to  boast  of.  Well,  then,  besides  this,  I  have  a  bit 
of  low  land  at  Greenwich,^  which,  as  far  as  I  see  anything 
of  it,  is  not  money  at  all,  but  only  mud ;  and  would  be  of 
as  little  use  to  me  as  my  handful  of  gravel  in  the  drawer, 
if  it  were  not  that  an  ingenious  person  has  found  out  that 
he  can  make  chimney-pots  of  it;  and,  every  quarter,  he 
brings  me  fifteen  pounds  off  the  price  of  his  chimney-pots, 
so  that  I  am  always  sympathetically  glad  when  there's  a  high 
wind,  because  then  I  know  my  ingenious  friend's  business 
is  thriving.  But  suppose  it  should  come  into  his  head,  in 
any  less  windy  month  than  this  April,  that  he  had  better 
bring  me  none  of  the  price  of  his  chimneys?  And  even 
though  he  should  go  on,  as  I  hope  he  will,  patiently, — (and 
I  always  give  him  a  glass  of  wine  when  he  brings  me  the 
fifteen  pounds), — ^is  this  really  to  be  called  money  of  mine  ? 
And  is  the  country  any  richer  because,  when  anybody's 
chimney-pot  is  blown  down  in  Greenwich,  he  must  pay 
something  extra,  to  me,  before  he  can  put  it  on  again? 
Then,  also,   I  have  some  houses  in  Marylebcme,  which 

^  [For  further  account  of  the  pottery  at  Greenwich  and  houses  in  Marylebone. 
see  Letter  76,  §  20  (VoL  XXIX.  p.  102).] 
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though  mdeed  very  ugly  and  miserable,  yet,  so  far  as  they 
are  actual  beams  and  brick-bats  put  into  shape,  I  might 
have  imagined  to  be  real  property;  only,  you  know,  Mr. 
Mill  says  that  people  who  build  houses  don't  produce  a 
commodity,  but  only  do  us  a  service.^  So  I  suppose  my 
houses  are  not  '^  utilities  embodied  in  material  objects "  (and 
indeed  they  don't  look  much  like  it) ;  but  I  know  I  have 
the  right  to  keep  anybody  from  living  in  them  unless  they 
pay  me ;  only  suppose  some  day  the  Irish  faith,  that  people 
ought  to  be  lodged  for  nothing,  should  become  an  Eng- 
lish one  also — ^where  would  my  money  be?  Where  is  it 
now,  except  as  a  chronic  abstraction  from  other  people's 
earnings? 

0.  So  again,  I  have  some  land  in  Yorkshire' — some  Bank 
^*  Stock  **  (I  don't  in  the  least  know  what  that  is) — and  the 
like;  but  whenever  I  examine  into  these  possessions,  I  find 
they  melt  into  one  or  another  form  of  future  taxation,  and 
that  I  am  always  sitting  (if  I  were  working  I  shouldn't 
mind,  but  I  am  only  sitting)  at  the  receipt  of  Custom,  and 
a  Publican  as  well  as  a  sinner.'  And  then  to  embarrass 
the  business  further  yet,  I  am  quite  at  variance  with  other 
people  about  the  place  where  this  money,  whatever  it  is, 
comes  from.  The  Spectator^  for  instance,  in  its  article  of 
25th  June  of  last  year,  on  Mr.  Goschen's  **  lucid  and  forcible 
speech  of  Friday- week,"  says  that  "the  country  is  once 
more  getting  rich,  and  the  money  is  filtering  downwards  to 
the  actual  workers."^  But  whence,  then,  did  it  filter  down 
to  us,  the  actual  idlers?  This  is  really  a  question  very 
appropriate  for  April.     For  such  golden   rain  raineth  not 

^  [See  above^  p.  33  n.] 

*  [Raskiii  in  his  copy  marks  this  statement  for  correction.  No  land  in  York-i 
shire  is  mentioned  in  the  full  account  of  his  property  in  Letter  76  (Vol.  XXIX. 
p.  100)^  nor  do  his  representatives  know  of  any  such  possession.  For  the  Bank 
Itock,  see,  again,  Letter  76  (Vol.  XX£X.  p.  99  n.).] 

'  [Matthew  iz.  9,  11.] 

«  [''Mr.  Goschen  on  the  Condition  of  England/'  vol.  43,  p.  716.  The  article 
is  reprinted  in  Letter  i8,  §21  (VoL  XXVIII.  pp.  22a>221).  For  another  reference 
to  the  article,  see  Letter  7,  §  14  fp.  127).  The  speech  in  question  was  made  hy 
Mr,  Goschen,  as  President  of  the  Poor  Law  Board,  in  the  House  of  Commons  on 
June  17,  on  a  motion  hy  Mr.  M'Cullagh  Torrens  calling  attention  to  '^the  con- 
tinued want  of  employment."] 
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evwy  da3r»^  but  in  s,  showery  and  capricious  manner*  out  of 
heaven*  updn  us;  mostly,  as  far  as  I  can  judge,  rather 
pouring  down  than  filtering  upon  idle  persons,  and  running 
in  thinner  driblets,  but  I  hope  purer  for  the  filtering  pro- 
cess, to  the  "actual  workers/'  But  where  ches  it  come 
from?  and  in  the  times  of  drought  between  the  showers, 
where  does  it  go  to?  "The  country  is  getting  rich  again,'* 
says  the  Spectator;  but  then,  if  the  April  clouds  fail,  may 
it  get  poor  again?  And  when  it  again  becomes  poor, — 
when,  last  25th  of  June,  it  was  poor, — what  becomes,  or 
had  become,  of  the  money?  Was  it  verily  lost,  or  only 
torpid  in  the  winter  of  our  discontent?*  or  was  it  sown 
and  buried  in  corruption,'  to  be  raised  in  a  multifold  power  ? 
When  we  are  in  a  panic  about  our  money,  what  do  we 
think  is  going  to  happen  to  it?  Can  no  economist  teach 
us  to  keep  it  safe  after  we  have  once  got  it?  nor  any 
"  beloved  physician  "  * — as  I  read  the  late  Sir  James  Simpson 
is  called  in  Edinburgh^ — ^guard  even  our  solid  gold  against 
death,  or  at  least,  fits  of  an  apoplectic  character,  alarming  to 
the  family  ? 

10.  All  these  questions  trouble  me  greatly;  but  still  to 
me  the  strai^st  point  in  the  whole  matter  is,  that  though 
we  idlers  always  speak  as  if  we  were  enriched  by  Heaven, 
and  became  ministers  of  its  bounty  to  you;  if  ever  you 
think  the  ministry  slack,  and  take  to  definite  pillage  of  us, 
no  good  ever  comes  of  it  to  you ;  but  the  sources  of  wealth 
seem  to  be  stopped  instantly,  and  you  are  reduced  to  the 
small  gain  of  making  gloves  of  our  skins  ;^  while,  on  the 
contrary,  as  long  as  we  continue  pillaging  you,  there  seems 
no  end  to  the  profitableness  of  the  business;  but  always, 
however  bare  we  strip  you,  presently,  more,   to  be   had. 

1  [''For  the  nun  it  raineth  every  daj"  (Tweffth  Night,  Act  v.  se.  1).] 
s    King  Richard  III,  Act  i.  ac.  1.] 
»    1  Corinthians  xv.  42.] 

*  'Coloflsiiuis  iv.  14.] 

*  [Sir  James  Young  Simpton  (1811>1870) ;  introduced  use  of  chloroform,  1847 ; 
created  a  baronet  and  D.CL.  of  Oxford,  1866;  received  a  pnUk  funeral  at 
Bdinbnr|(h.] 

*  [''At  Meudon  there  was  a  Tannery  of  Human  Skint"  (Carlyle's  FrmiA 
Revolution,  vol.  iii.  book  v.  ch.  vii.)0 
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For  instance — just  read  this  little  bit  out  of  Froissart — 
about  the  English  army  in  France  before  the  battle  of 
Cr^y:*— 

*'  We  will  now  return  to  the  expedition  of  the  King  of  England.  Sir 
Godfrey  de  Harcourt,  as  marshalj  advanced  before  the  King,  with  the  van- 
guard of  five  hundred  armed  men  and  two  thousand  archers,  and  rode  on 
for  six  or  seven  leagues*  distance  from  the  main  army,  burning  and  destroying 
the  countfy.  They  found  it  rich  and  plentiful,  abounding  in  all  things; 
the  bams  full  of  every  sort  of  com,  and  the  houses  with  riches:  the  in- 
habitants at  their  ease,  having  cars,  carts,  horses,  swine,  sheep,  and  every- 
thing in  abundance  which  the  country  afforded.  They  seized  whatever 
they  chose  of  all  these  good  things,  and  brought  them  to  the  King's  army ; 
but  the  soldiers  did  not  give  any  account  to  their  officers,  or  to  those 
appointed  by  the  King,  of  the  gold  and  silver  thev  took,  which  they  kept 
to  themselves.  When  they  were  come  back,  with  all  their  booty  safely 
packed  in  waggons,  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  the  Earl  of  Suffolk,  the  Lord 
Thomas  Holland,  and  the  Lord  Reginald  Cobbam,  to9k  their  march,  with 
their  battalion  on  the  right,  burning  and  destroying  the  country  in  the 
same  way  that  Sir  Godfrey  de  Harcourt  was  doing.  The  King  marched, 
with  the  main  body,  between  these  two  battalions;  and  every  night  they 
all  encamped  together. 

''The  King  of  England  and  Prince  of  Wales  had,  in  their  battalion, 
about  three  thousand  men-at-arms,  six  thousand  archers,  ten  thousand 
infantry,  without  counting  those  that  were  under  the  marshals;  and  they 
marched  on  in  the  manner  I  have  before  mentioned,  burning  and  destroy- 
ing the  country,  but  without  breaking  their  line  of  battle.  They  did  not 
turn  towards  Coutances,  but  advanced  to  St.  Lo,  in  G>utantin,  which  in 
those  days  was  a  very  rich  and  commercial  town,  and  worth  three  such 
towns  as  Coutances.  In  the  town  of  St.  Lo  was  much  drapery,  and  many 
wealthy  inhabitants;  among  them  you  might  count  eight  or  nine  score 
that  were  engaged  in  commerce.  When  the  King  of  England  was  oome 
near  to  the  town,  he  encamped ;  he  would  not  lodge  io  it  for  fear  of  fire. 
He  sent,  therefore,  his  advanced  guard  forward,  who  soon  conquered  it,  at  a 
trifling  loss,  and  completely  plundered  it.  No  one  can  imagine  the  quantity 
of  riches  they  found  in  it,  nor  the  number  of  bales  of  eloth.  If  there  had 
been  any  purchasers,  they  might  have  bought  enough  at  a  very  cheap  rate. 

''The  English  then  advanced  towards  Caen,  which  is  a  much  larger 
town,  stronger,  and  fuller  of  draperies  and  all  other  sorts  of  merchandise, 
rich  dticens,  noble  dames  and  damsels,  and  fine  charches. 

"On  this  day  (Froissart  does  not  say  what  day)  the  English  rose  very 
early,  and  made  themselves  ready  to  march  to  Caen :  the  King  heard  mass 
before  sunrise,  and  afterwards  mounting  his  horse,  with  the  Prince  of  Wales, 

1  [For  the  purport  of  this  extract,  see  Letters  7,  !  13  (p.  127),  46,  §  13  n. 
(Vol.  XXVIII.  p.  l68X  and  78,  §  11  (Vol.  XXIX.  p.  136).  The  passages  are  taken, 
with  some  abbreviations,  from  Sir  John  FraiMart*9  ChronicUg,  newly  translated  by 
Thomas  Johnes,  1803,  chape,  cxx.-cxzv.  (vol.  i.  pp.  302,  304-4305,  306,  307,  306, 
30©-^ll,  812).] 
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and  Sir  Godfrey  de  Harcourt  (who  was  marshal  and  director  of  the  armj), 
marched  forward  in  order  of  battle.  The  battalion  of  the  marshals  led  the 
van,  and  came  near  to  the  handsome  town  of  Caen. 

''When  the  townsmen,  who  had  taken  the  field,  peroeiTed  the  English 
advancing,  with  banners  and  pennons  flying  in  abundance,  and  saw  those 
archers  whom  they  had  not  been  accustomed  to,  they  were  so  frightened 
that  they  betook  themselves  to  flight,  and  ran  for  the  town  in  great  dis- 
order. 

"  The  English,  who  were  after  the  runaways,  made  great  havoc ;  for  they 
spared  none. 

''Those  inhabitants  who  had  taken  refuge  in  the  garrets,  flung  down 
from  them,  in  these  narrow  streets,  stones,  benches,  and  whatever  they 
could  lay  hands  on;  so  that  they  killed  and  wounded  upwards  of  five 
hundred  of  the  English,  which  so  enraged  the  King  of  England,  when .  he 
received  the  reports  in  the  evening,  that  he  ordered  the  remainder  of  the 
inhabitants  to  be  put  to  the  sword,  and  the  town  burnt  But  Sir  Godfrey 
de  Haroourt  said  to  him:  'Dear  sir,  assuage  somewhat  of  your  anger,  and 
be  satisfied  with  what  has  already  been  done.  You  have  a  long  journey 
yet  to  make  before  you  arrive  at  Calais,  whither  it  is  your  intention  to 
go:  and  there  are  in  this  town  a  great  number  of  inhabitants,  who  will 
defend  themselves  obstinately  in  their  houses,  if  you  force  them  to  it: 
besides,  it  will  cost  you  many  lives  before  the  town  can  be  destroyed, 
which  may  put  a  stop  to  your  expedition  to  Calais,  and  it  will  not  re- 
dound to  your  honour :  therefore  be  sparing  of  your  men,  for  in  a  month's 
time  you  will  have  call  for  them.'  The  King  replied:  'Sir  Godfrey,  you 
are  our  marshal;  therefore  order  as  you  please;  for  this  time  we  wish  not 
to  interfere.' 

"Sir  Godfrey  then  rode  through  the  streets,  his  banner  displayed  before 
him,  and  ordered,  in  the  King's  name,  that  no  one  should  dare,  under  pain 
of  immediate  death,  to  insult  or  hurt  man  or  woman  of  the  town,  or  attempt 
to  set  fire  to  any  part  of  it.  Several  of  the  inhabitants,  on  hearing  this 
proclamation,  received  the  English  into  their  houses;  and  others  opened 
their  coffers  to  them,  giving  up  their  all,  since  they  were  assured  of  their 
lives.  However,  there  were,  in  spite  of  Uiese  orders,  many  atrocious  thefts 
and  murders  committed.  The  English  continued  masters  of  the  town  for 
three  days;  in  this  time,  they  amassed  great  wealth,  which  they  sent  in 
barges  down  the  river  of  Estreham,  tp  St.  Sauveur,  two  leagues  off,  where 
the&  fleet  was.  The  Earl  of  Huntingdon  made  preparations  therefore, 
with  the  two  hundred  men-at-arms  and  his  four  hundred  archers,  to 
carry  over  to  England  their  riches  and  prisoners.  The  King  purchased, 
from  Sir  Thomas  Holland  and  his  companions,  the  Constable  of  France 
and  the  Earl  of  Tancarville,  and  paid  down  twenty  thousand  nobles  for 
them. 

"When  the  King  had  finished  his  business  in  Caen,  and  sent  his  fleet 
to  England,  loaded  with  cloths,  jewels,  gold  and  silver  plate,  and  a  quantity 
of  other  riches,  and  upwards  of  sixty  knights,  with  three  hundred  able 
dtisens,  prisoners;  he  then  left  his  quaiters  and  continued  his  march  as 
before,  his  two  marshals  on  his  right  and  left,  burning  and  destroying  all 
the  flat  country.  He  took  the  road  to  Evreux,  but  found  he  could  not 
gain  anything  there,  as  it  was  well  fortified.     He  went  on  towards  another 
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town  called  Louviera,  which  was  in  Normandy,  and  where  there  were  many 
manufactories  of  cloth:  it  was  rich  and  commercial.  The  English  won  it 
easily,  as  it  was  not  inclosed ;  and  having  entered  the  town,  it  was  plnnderod 
without  opposition.  They  collected  much  wealth  there;  and^  uStitr  they 
had  done  what  they  pleased,  they  marched  on  into  the  county  of  Evreux, 
where  they  burnt  everything  except  the  fortified  towns  and  castles,  whieh 
the  King  left  unattacked,  as  he  was  desirous  of  sparing  his  men  and 
artillery.  He  therefore  made  for  the  banks  of  the  Seine,  in  his  approach 
to  Rouen,  where  there  were  plenty  of  men-at^irms  from  Normandy,  under 
the  command  of  the  £arl  of  Harcourt,  brother  to  Sir  Godfrey,  and  the 
Earl  of  Dreux. 

''The  English  did  not  march  direct  towards  Rouen,  but  went  to  Gisora, 
which  has  a  strong  castle,  and  burnt  the  town.  After  this,  they  destroyed 
Vernon,  and  all  the  country  between  Rouen  and  Pont^e-l'Arche :  they 
then  came  to  Mantes  and  Meulan,  which  they  treated  in  the  same  manner, 
and  ravaged  all  the  country  round  about. 

''They  passed  by  the  strong  castle  of  RouUeboise,  and  ever}*wfaere  found 
the  bridges  on  the  Seine  broken  down.  They  pushed  forward  until  they 
came  to  Poissy,  where  the  bridge  was  also  destroyed ;  but  the  beams  and 
other  parts  of  it  were  lying  in  the  river. 

''  The  King  of  England  remained  at  the  nunnery  of  Potssy  to  the  middle 
of  August,  and  celebrated  there  the  feast  of  the  Vii^in  Mary." 

11,  It  all  reads  at  first,  you  see,  just  Kke  a  piece  out 
of  the  newspapers  of  last  month;  but  there  are  material 
differences,  notwithstanding.  We  fight  inelegantly  as  well 
as  expensively,  with  machines  instead  of  bow  and  spear ;  we 
kill  about  a  thousand  now  to  the  score  then,  in  settling  any 
quarrel* — (Agincourt  was  won  with  the  loss  of  less  than  a 
hundred  men ;  only  25,000  £nglish  altogether  were  engaged 
at  Cr^y ;  and  12,000,  some  say  only  8000,  at  Poictiers) ; 
we  kill  with  far  ghastlier  wounds,  crashing  bones  and  flesh 
together;  we  leave  our  wounded  necessarily  for  days  and 
nights  in  heaps  on  the  fields  of  battle ;  we  pillage  districts 
twenty  times  as  large,  and  with  completer  destruction  of 
more  valuable  property;  and  with  a  destruction  as  irrepar"* 
able  as  it  is  complete;  for  if  the  French  or  English,  then, 
burnt  a  church  one  day,  they  could  build  a  prettier  one 
the  next;  but  the  modem  Prussians  couldn't  even  build  so 

^  [This  was  a  subject  in  which  Ruskin  was  much  interested.  It  has  beeu  eon* 
tended  that^  in  proportion  at  least  to  the  number  of  combatants  engaged^  war  is 
less  sanguinary  than  it  was.  On  this  aspect  of  the  question  Raskin  wrote  a  letter 
in  1876  to  Frtuer^f  Magazine  (reprinted  in  Arrowi  qf  the  Chaee,  1880^  vol.  ii. 
pp.  43  eeq,,  and  in  a  later  volume  of  this  edition).] 
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much  a$  an  imitation  of  one ;  we  rob  on  credit,  by  requisi* 
tion,  with  ingenious  mercantile  prolongations  of  claim;  and 
we  improve  contention  of  arms  with  contention  of  tongues, 
and  are  able  to  multiply  the   rancoiu:   of  cowardice,  and 
mischief  of  lying,  in  universal  and  permanent  print ;  and  so 
we  lose  our  tempers  as  well  as  our  money,  and  become 
indecent  in  behaviour  as  in  raggedness;  for,  whereas,  in  old 
times,  two  nations  separated  by  a  little  pebbly  stream  like 
the  Tweed,  or  even  tike  two  halves  of  one  nation,  s^arated 
by  thirty  fSathoms'  depth   of  salt  water  (for  most  of  the 
English  knights  and  all  the  English  kings  were  French  by 
race,   and  the  best  of  them  by  birth  also)-^would  go  on 
pillaging  and  killing  each  other  century  after  century,  with- 
out the  slightest  ill-feeling  towards,  or  disrespect  for,  one 
another, — ^we  can  neither  give  anybody  a  beating  courteously, 
nor  take  one  in  good  part,  or  without  screaming  and  lying 
about  it :  and  finally,  we  add  to  these  perfected  Follies  of 
Action  more  finely  perfected  Follies  of  Inaction;  and  con* 
trive  hitherto  unheard-of  ways  of  being  wretched  through 
the  very  abundance  of  peace;  our  workmen,  here,  vowing 
themselves  to  idleness,  lest  they  should  lower  Wages,  and 
there,  being  condenmed  by  their  parishes  to  idleness,  lest 
they  should  lowep  Prices;^  while  outside  the  workhouse  all 
the  parishioners  are  buying  anything  nasty,  so  that  it  be 
cheap;    and,   in   a  word,   under    the   seraphic    teaching   of 
Mr.  Mill,  we  have  determined  at  last  that  it  is  not  De- 
struction,   but    Production,    that    is   the    cause    of   human 
distress;  and  the    ^'Mutual  and  Co-operative   Colonization 
Company"  declares,  ungrammatically  but  distinctly,  in  its 
circular  sent  to  me  on  the  18th  of  last  month,  as  a  matter 
universally  admitted,  even  among  Cabinet  Ministers-— 'Hhat 
it  is  in  the  greater  increasing  power  of  production  and  dis- 
tribution as  compared  with  demand,  enabhng  the  few  to  do 
the  work  of  many,  that  the  active  cause  of  the  wide-spread 
poverty  among  the  producing  and  lower-middle  classes  lay, 
which  entails  such  enormous  burdens  on  the  Nation,  and 

^  [On  this  rabjeot,  gee  above,  p.  48.] 
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exhibits  our  boasted  progress  in  the  light  of  a  monstrous 
Sham."^ 

12.  Nevertheless,  however  much  we  have  magnified  and 
multiplied  the  follies  of  the  past,  the  primal  and  essential 
principles  of  pillage  have  always  been  accepted ;  and  from 
the  days  when  England  lay  so  waste  under  that  worthy 
and  economical  King  who  '*  called  his  tailor  lown/''  that 
^' whole  families,  after  sustaining  life  as  long  as  they  could 
by  eating  roots,  and  the  flesh  of  dogs  and  horses,  at  last 
died  of  hunger,  and  you  might  see  many  pleasant  villages 
without  a  single  inhabitant  of  either  sex," '  while  little  Harry 
Switch-of-Broom  sate  learning  to  spell  in  Bristol  Castle 
(taught,  I  think,  properly  by  his  good  uncle  the  precep- 
torial use  of  his  name-[dant,  though  they  say  the  first 
Harry  was  the  finer  clerk  ^),  and  his  mother,  dressed  all  in 
white,  escaped  from  Oxford  over  the  snow  in  the  moon- 
light, through  Bagley  Wood  here,  to  Abingdon ;  ^  and  imder 
the  snows,  by  Woodstock,  the  buds  were  growing  for  the 
bower  of  his  Rose,' — ^from  that  day  to  this,  when  the  villages 
round  Paris,  as  to  food-supply,  are,  by  the  blessing  of  Grod, 
as  they  then  were  round  London — ^Kings  have  for  the  most 
part  desired  to  win  that  pretty  name  of  "  Switch-of-Broom  ** 
rather  by  habit  of  growing  in  waste  places ;  or  even  emulat- 
ing the  Vision  of  Dion  in  "  sweeping — diligently  sweeping," ' 

"Or.  Letter  6,  §§  3  and  11 "  (pp.  80,  eS).—M8.  note  in  A^ithof^s  eopjf.] 
King  Stephen :  see  Othello,  Act  ii.  sc.  3.] 


»  I"  Of. 
»  [King 
«  [So  a 


a  contemporary  historian,  in   OeHa  Regis  Stephani,  p.  961 ;    quoted  by 
Henry^  book  iii.  ch.  i.  §  2  (vol.  ill  p.  80).] 

*  ["Prince  Henry  had  now  (a.d.   1147)  resided  in  the  castle  of  Bristol  above 
ibnr  years,  prosecuting  his  studies  under  the  care  of  his  uncle  Robert,  the  most 


learned  as  well  as  the  most  virtuous  nobleman  of  his  age"  (Henry,  tMd.,  p.   79). 
For  the  first  Harry's  name  of  Beauclerc  (the  Fine  Scholar),  see  ibid,,  p.  69).] 
-  -     -  -  "nth 


[''The  river  being  fhMsen  over,  and  the  ground  covered  witfi  snow,  she 
dressed  herself  and  three  trusty  knights  in  white,  and  issuing  silently  about  mid- 
night, at  a  postern  of  the  castle,  passed  all  the  enemies'  sentinels  unobserved, 
travelled  on  foot  to  Abington,  and  from  thence  on  hoxsebaok  to  Wallingford" 
(Henry,  ibid.,  p.  78).] 


•  [^  above,  Letter  3,  §  9  (p.  53).] 

'  [Wordsworth's  Dim  (see  PlutarcVs  Xttwt),  iv. :— 

''  So,  but  from  toil  less  sign  of  profit  reaping, 
The  sullen  spectre  to  her  purpose  bowed. 
Sweeping — ^vehemently  sweeping."] 
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than  by  attaining  the  other  virtue  of  the  Planta  Genista, 
set  forth  by  Virgil  and  Pliny,  that  it  is  pliant,  and  rich 
in  honey;*  the  Lion-hearts  of  them  seldom  proving  pro- 
fitable to  you,  even  so  much  as  the  stomach  of  Samson's 
Lion,  or  rendering  it  a  soluble  enigma  in  our  Israel,  that 
"out  of  the  eater  came  forth  meat";*  nor  has  it  been  only 
your  Kings  who  have  thus  made  you  pay  for  their  guidance 
through  the  world,  but  your  ecclesiastics  have  also  made 
you  pay  for  guidance  out  of  it — ^particularly  when  it  grew 
dark,  and  the  signpost  was  illegible  whete  the  upper  and 
lower  roads  divided; — so  that  as  far  as  I  can  read  or 
calculate,  dying  has  been  even  more  expensive  to  you  than 
living;'  and  then,  to  finish  the  business,  as  your  virtues 
have  been  made  costly  to  you  by  the  clergyman,  so  your 
vices  have  been  made  costly  to  you  by  the  lawyers;  and 
you  have  one  entire  learned  profession  HVing  on  your  sins,* 
and  the  other  on  your  repentance.  So  that  it  is  no  wonder 
that,  things  having  gone  on  thus  for  a  long  time,  you  begin 
to  think  that  you  would  rather  live  as  sheep  without 
any  shepherd,^  and  that  having  paid  so  dearly  for  your 
instruction  in  religion  and  law,  you  should  now  set  your 
hope  on  a  state  of  instruction  in  Irreligion  and  Liberty, 
which  is,  indeed,  a  form  of  education  to  be  had  for  nothing, 
alike  by  the  children  of  the  Rich  and  Poor;  the  saplings 
of  the  tree  that  was  to  be  desired  to  make  us  wise,**  grow- 
ing now  in  copsewood  on  the  hills,  or  even  by  the  road- 
sides, in  a  Republican-Plantagenet  manner,  blossoming  into 
cheapest  gold,  either  for  coins,  which  of  course  you  Repub- 
licans will  call,  not  Nobles,  but  Ignobles ;  or  crowns,  second 
and  third  hand — (head,  I  should  say) — ^supplied  punctually 
on  demand,  with  liberal  reduction  on  quantity;  the  roads 
themselves  beautifidly  public — ^tramwayed,  perhaps — and  with 

^  [Oeormc8,  ii  12  {lerUaque  genetUB) ;  Pliny,  Nat.  SULf  xziv.  40  iflore9  apibus 
gratUnmiy\ 

'  [Judges  ziv.  14.] 

»  ;Compar8  Letters  10,  §  11  (pp.  172-173)  and  31  (p,  680).] 

^   On  lawyers^  see  above,  p.  657] 

*  [See  1  Kings  xxii.  17;  Matthew  ix.  36.] 

*.  [Genesis  iii  6.] 
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gates  set  open  enough  for  all  men  to  the  free,  outer,  better 
world,  your  chosen  guide  preceding  you  merrily,  thus^-— 
with  music  and  dancing.' 


Fig.% 


Yon  have  always  danced  too  willingly,  poor  friends,  to 
that  player  on  the  viol.  We  will  try  to  hear,  far  away,  a 
faint  note  or  two  from  a  more  chief  musician  on  stringed 
instruments,  in  May,  when  the  time  of  the  Singing  of 
Birds  is  come.' 

Faithfully  yours, 

John  Ruskfn. 

'  [A  facaiiiiile  by  Arthur  Borgese  of  the  third  woodcut  ('^The  Expnlfion  from 
Eden^')  hy  Holbein  iu  the  ''Dance  of  Death.''] 
•  [1  Samuel  xviii.  6.] 
s  [Canticles  ii.  12.] 


y-.  c  p  E 

L'r?-.vn  Vh'Js  by  jioMo   m  '-he.  Chapel   of  ♦i\'>  Ai<>nA  at   Padtja  . 


LETTER  5^ 

THE  WHITE-THORN  BLOSSOM « 

"For  lo,  the  winter  is  past, 
The  rain  is  over  and  gone, 
The  flowers  appear  on  the  earth, 
The  time  of  the  singing  of  birds  is  come, 

Arise,  O  my  fair  one,  my  dove, 
And  come."* 

Dknmark  Hill, 

IH  3%,  1871. 

1.  My  Friends, — It  has  been  asked  of  me,  very  justly, 
why  I  have  hitherto  written  to  you  of  things  you  were 
little  likely  to  care  for,  in  words  which  it  was  difficult  for 
you  to  understand/ 

I  have  no  fear  but  that  you  will  one  day  understand 
all  my  poor  words, — the  saddest  of  them,  perhaps,  too  well. 
But  I  have  great  fear  that  you  may  never  come  to  under- 
stand these  written  above,  which  are  part  of  a  king's  love- 
song,  in  one  sweet  May,  of  many  long  since  gone. 

I  fear  that  for  you  the  wild  winter's  rain  may  never 
pass, — ^the  flowers  never  appear  on  the  earth ; — ^that  for  you 
no  bird  may  ever  sing ; — ^for  you  no  perfect  Love  arise,  and 
fulfil  your  life  in  peace. 

"  And  why  not  for  us,  as  for  others  ? "  will  you  answer 
me  so,  and  take  my  fear  for  you  as  an  insult? 

Nay,  it  is  no  insult; — nor  am  I  happier  than  you.  For 
me,  the  birds  do  not  sing,  nor  ever  will.  But  they  would, 
for  you,   if  you   cared  to  have  it  so.     When  I  told  you 

*  FFor  Carlyle's  oomments  on  this  letter,  see  above,  Introduction,  p.  IxxxvL] 

*  [The  title  u  suggested  by  the  date  of  the  letter,  May  Day,  the  ifestival  of  Merrie 
Enf^land.] 

^  rCantides  ii.  11-13.] 

*  ^Compare  below,  p.  181.] 
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that  you  would  never  understand  that  love-song,  I  meant 
only  that  you  would  not  desire  to  understand  it. 

2.  Are  you  again  indignant  with  me?  Do  you  think, 
though  you  should  labour,  and  grieve,  and  be  trodden  down 
in  dishonour  all  your  days,  at  least  you  can  keep  that  one 
joy  of  Love,  and  that  one  honour  of  Home?  Had  you, 
indeed,  kept  that,  you  had  kept  all.  But  no  men  yet,  in 
the  history  of  the  race,  have  lost  it  so  piteously.  In  many 
a  country,  and  many  an  age,  women  have  been  compelled 
to  laboiu*  for  their  husbands'  wealth,  or  bread;  but  never 
until  now  were  they  so  homeless  as  to  say,  like  the  poor 
Samaritan,  "  I  have  no  husband."  *  Women  of  every  country 
and  people  have  sustained  without  complaint  the  labour  of 
fellowship :  for  the  women  of  the  latter  days  in  England  it 
has  been  reserved  to  claim  the  privilege  of  isolation. 

This,  then,  is  the  end  of  your  universal  education  and 
civilization,  and  contempt  of  the  ignorance  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  and  of  their  chivalry.  Not  only  do  you  declare  your- 
selves too  indolent  to  labour  for  daughters  and  wives,  and 
too  poor  to  support  them ;  but  you  have  made  the  neglected 
and  distracted^creatures  hold  it  for  an  honour  to  be  inde- 
pendent^of  you,  and  shriek  for  some  hold  of  the  mattock 
for  themselves.  Believe  it  or  not,  as  you  may,  there  has 
not  been  so  low  a  level  of  thought  reached  by  any  race, 
since  they  grew  to  be  male  and  female  out  of  star-fish,  or 
chickweed,  or  whatever  else  they  have  been  made  from, 
by  natural  selection, — according  to  modern  science. 

8.  That  modem  science  also.  Economic  and  of  other 
kinds,  has  reached  its  climax  at  last.  For  it  seems  to  be 
the  appointed  function  of  the  nineteenth  century  to  exhibit 
in  all  things  the  elect  pattern  of  perfect  Folly,  for  a  warn- 
ing to  the  farthest  future.  Thus  the  statement  of  principle 
which  I  quoted  to  you  in  my  last  letter,'  from  the  circular 
of  the  Emigration  Society,  that  it  is  over-production  which 
is  the  cause  of  distress,  is  accurately  the  most  foolish  thing, 

»  [John  iv.  17.] 

«  [See  Letter  4,  §  11  (pp.  76-76).] 
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not  only  hitherto  ever  said  by  men,  but  which  it  is  possible 
for  men  ever  to  say,  respecting  their  own  business.  It  is  a 
kind  of  opposite  pole  (or  negative  acme  of  mortal  stupidity) 
to  Newton's  discovery  of  gravitation  as  an  acme  of  mortal 
wisdom: — as  no  wise  being  on  earth  will  ever  be  able  to 
make  such  another  wise  discovery,  so  no  foolish  being  on 
earth  will  ever  be  capable  of  saying  such  another  foolish 
thing,  through  aU  the  ages. 

4.  And  the  same  crisis  has  been  exactly  reached  by  our 
natural  science  and  by  our  art.  It  has  several  times  chanced 
to  me,  since  I  began  these  papers,  to  have  the  exact  thing 
shown  or  brought  to  me  that  I  wanted  for  illustration,^  just 
in  time* — ^and  it  happened  that  on  the  very  day  on  which 
I  published  my  last  letter,  I  had  to  go  to  the  Kensington 
Museum;  and  there  I  saw  the  most  perfectly  and  roundly 
ill-done  thing  which,  as  yet,  in  my  whole  life  I  ever  saw 
produced  by  art.  It  had  a  tablet  in  £tx>nt  of  it,  bearing 
this  inscription: — 

''  Statue  in  black  and  white  marble,  a  Newfoundland  Dog  standing  on  a 
Serpent,  which  rests  on  a  marble  cushion,  the  pedestal  ornamented  with 
pietra  dura  fruits  in  relief. — English.     Present  Century.     No.  I."^ 

It  was  SO  very  right  for  me,  the  Kensington  people 
having  been  good  enough  to  number  it  ^^I.,"  the  thmg 
itself  being  almost  incredible  in  its  one-ness^  and,  indeed, 
such  a  punctual  accent  over  the  iota  of  Miscreation, — ^so 
absolutely  and  exquisitely  miscreant,^  that  I  am  not  myself 

'*'  Here  is  another  curious  instance:  I  have  but  a  minute  ago  finished 
correcting  these  sheets,  and  take  up  the  Times  of  this  morning,  April  21st, 
and  find  in  it  the  sugsestion  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  for  the 
removal  of  exemption  m>m  taxation  of  Agricultural  horses  and  carts,^  in  the 
very  nick  of  time  to  connect  it,  as  a  proposal  for  economic  practice,  with  the 
statement  of  economic  principle  respecting  Production,  quoted  on  last  page. 

^  [See,  for  instance,  above,  p.  42;  and  compare,  below,  p.  360.] 

>  [For  another  reference  to  this  statue^  see  The  Eagle's  Nest,  f  88  (Vol.  XXII. 
p.  18?),] 

>  [Ruskin  in  bis  copy  puts  against  this  word,  ''Needs  a  note."  He  explains  else* 
where  that  the  word  ''miscreant"  means  etymoloffically  "unbelieving"  (so  Sir  T. 


More,  Works,  p.  774  a :  "all  miscreant  paynyms  ) :  see  below,  p.  466 ;  and  Vol. 
^WIII.  pw  762.    Compare  also  DeucaHon,  i.  ch.  vii.  §  34  (Vol.  XXVI.  p  188).] 
^  [In  his  Budget  speech  (April  20)  Lowe  had  referred  regretfully  to  the  exemp- 


tions in  question.    He  disapproved  of  them,  but  "did  not  suppose  the  Committee 
xxvii.  P 
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capable  of  conceiving  a  Number  two,  or  three,  or  any  rival- 
ship  or  association  with  it  whatsoever.  The  extremity  of 
its  unvirtue  consisted,  observe,  mainly  in  the  quantity  of 
instruction  which  was  abused  in  it.  It  showed  that  the 
persons  who  produced  it  had  seen  everything,  and  prac- 
tised everything;  and  misunderstood  everything  they  saw, 
and  misapplied  everything  they  did.  They  had  seen 
Roman  work,  and  Florentine  work,  and  Byzantine  work, 
and  Grothic  work;  and  misunderstanding  of  everything  had 
passed  through  them  as  the  mud  does  through  earthworms, 
and  here  at  last  was  their  worm-cast  of  a  Production. 

5.  But  the  second  chance  that  came  to  me  that  day, 
was  more  significant  stilL  From  the  Kensington  Museum 
I  went  to  an  afternoon  tea»  at  a  house  where  I  was  sure 
to  meet  some  nice  people.  And  among  the  first  I  met 
was  an  old  friend  who  had  been  hearing  some  lectures  on 
botany  at  the  Kensington  Museum,  and  been  delighted  by 
them.  /  She  is  the  kind  of  person  who  gets  good  out  of 
everything,  and  she  was  quite  right  in  being  delighted; 
besides  that,  as  I  found  by  her  account  of  them,  the 
lectures  were  really  interesting,  and  pleasantly  given.  She 
had  expected  botany  to  be  dull,  and  had  not  found  it  so, 
and  ^'had  learned  so  much."  On  hearing  this,  I  proceeded 
naturally  to  inquire  what;  for  my  idea  of  her  was  that 
before  she  went  to  the  lectures  at  all,  she  had  known  more 
botany  than  she  was  likely  to  learn  by  them.  So  she  told 
me  that  she  had  learned  first  of  all  that  **  there  were  seven 
sorts  of  leaves."  Now  I  have  always  a  great  suspicion  of 
the  number  Seven ;  because  when  I  wrote  the  Seven  Lamps 
of  Architecture^  it  required  all  the  ingenuity  I  was  master 
of  to  prevent  them  from  becoming  Eight,  or  even  Nine, 
on  my  hands.^  So  I  thought  to  myself  that  it  would  be 
very  charming  if  there  were  only  seven  sorts  of  leaves ;  but 
that,  perhaps,  if  one  looked  the  woods  and  forests  of  the 

would  assiat  him  in  doing  awaj  with  them."     For  aiK>th6r  reference  to  the  aune 
Budget  speech^  see  below^  p.  101.] 
1  [Compare  VoL  Vlll.  p.  138  ».] 
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world  carefully  through,  it  was  just  possible  that  one  might 
discover  as  many  as  eight  sorts ;  and  then  where  would  my 
Mend's  new  knowledge  of  Botany  be?  So  I  said,  ^'That 
was  very  pretty;  but  what  more?*'  Then  my  friend  told 
me  that  she  had  no  idea,  before,  that  petals  were  leaves.^ 
On  which,  I  thought  to  myself  that  it  would  not  have  been 
any  great  harm  to  her  if  she  had  remained  under  her  old 
impression  that  petals  were  petals.  But  I  said,  ''That  was 
very  pretty,  too ;  and  what  qfiore  ? "  So  then  my  friend  told 
me  that  the  lecturer  said,  '*  the  object  of  his  lectures  would 
be  entirely  accomplished  if  he  could  convince  his  hearers 
that  there  was  no  such  thing  as  a  flower/'  Now,  in  that 
sentence  you  have  the  most  perfect  and  admirable  summary 
given  you  of  the  general  temper  and  purposes  of  modem 
science.  It  gives  lectures  on  Botany,  of  which  the  object 
is  to  show  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  flower;  on 
Humanity,  to  show  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a 
Man;  and  on  Theology,  to  show  there  is  no  sueh  thing  as 
a  God.  No  such  thing  as  a  Man,  but  only  a  Mechanism; 
no  such  thing  as  a  God,  but  only  a  series  of  forces.  The 
two  faiths  are  essentially  one:  if  you  feel  yourself  to  be 
only  a  machine,  constructed  to  be  a  Regulator  of  minor 
machinery,  you  will  put  your  statue  of  such  science  on 
your  Holbom  Viaduct,^  and  necessarily  recognize  only 
major  machinary  as  regulating  you. 

6.  I  must  explain  the  real  meaning  to  you,  however,  of 
that  saying  of  the  Botanical  lecturer,  for  it  has  a  wide  bear- 
ing. Some  fifty  years  ago  the  poet  Goethe  discovered  that 
all  the  parts  of  plants  had  a  land  of  common  nature,  and 
would  change  into  each  other.'  Now  this  was  ai  true  dis- 
covery, and  a  notable  cme;  and  you  will  find  that,  in  fact, 
all  plants  are  composed  of  essentially  two  parts — ^the  leaf 
and  root*-— one  loving  the  light,  the  other  darkness;  cme 

^  [The  account  of  the  lecture  here  g^ven  was  not^  it  seems,  strictly  accurate : 
see  below,  p.  125  n.] 

<  [Compare  Letter  4,  M  (p.  es).] 

<  [Vermch  die  MtUimfrfhoie  ikr  j^itMw  zu  eMArm^  first  publiahed  at  Gotfaa 
10  1790.] 

*  [Compare  Prowrpina,  Vol.  XXV.  p.  218.] 
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liking  to  be  clean,  the  other  to  be  dirty;  one  liking  to 
grow  for  the  most  part  up,  the  other  for  the  most  part 
down;  and  each  having  faculties  and  purposes  of  its  own. 
But  the  pure  one  which  loves  the  light  has,  above  all 
things,  the  purpose  of  being  married  to  another  leaf,  and 
having  child-leaves,  and  children's  children  of  leaves,  to 
make  the  earth  fair  for  ever.  And  when  the  leaves  many, 
they  put  on  wedding-robes,  and  are  more  glorious  than 
Solomon  in  all  his  glory ,^  and  they  have  feasts  of  honey, 
and  we  call  them  "Flowers." 

7.  In  a  certain  sense,  therefore,  you  see  the  lecturer  was 
quite  right.'  There  are  no  such  tilings  as  Flowers — there 
are  only — ^gladdened  Leaves.  Nay,  farther  than  this,  there 
may  be  a  dignity  in  the  less  happy,  but  unwithering  leaf, 
which  is,  in  some  sort,  better  tiian  the  brief  lily  of  its 
bloom;  —  which  the  great  poets  always  knew, — well; — 
Chaucer,  before  Goethe;  and  the  writer  of  the  first  Psalm, 
before  Chaucer.'  The  Botanical  lecturer  was,  in  a  deeper 
sense  than  he  knew,  right. 

But  in  the  deepest  sense  of  all,  the  Botanical  lecturer 
was,  to  the  extremity  of  wrongness,  wrong;  for  leaf,  and 
root,  and  fruit,  exist,  all  of  them,  only — ^that  there  may  be 
flowers.'  He  disregarded  the  life  and  passion  of  the  crea- 
ture, which  were  its  essence.  Had  he  looked  for  these,  he 
would  have  recognized  that  in  the  thought  of  Nature  her- 
self, there  is,  in  a  plant,  nothing  else  but  its  flowers. 

Now  in  exactly  the  sense  that  modem  Science  declares 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  Flower,  it  has  declared  there  is 
no  such  thing  as  a  Man,  but  only  a  transitional  form  of 
Ascidians  and  apes.  It  may,  or  may  not  be  true — ^it  is 
not  of  the  snudlest  consequence  whether  it  be  or  not.  The 
real  £act  is,  that,  rightly  seen  with  human  eyes,  there  is 
nothing  else  but  man;  that  all  aniinals  and  beings  beside 

1  FMatthew  ti.  29.] 

*  ["Hia  leaf  also  shall  not  wither"  (Pflalms  i.   3);  for  other  referenoee  to 
Chauoer's  poem,  Ths  Flower  and  the  Leaf,  see  VoL  VIL  pp.  474,  477.] 
»  [Compare  Fraterpma,  VoL  X3CV.  pp.  249,  250.] 
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him  are  only  made  that  they  may  change  into  him;  that 
the  world  truly  exists  only  in  the  presence  of  Man,  acts 
only  in  the  passion  of  Man.  The  essence  of  Ught  is  in  his 
eyes, — ^the  centre  of  Force  in  his  soul, — ^the  pertinence*  of 
action  in  his  deeds. 

And  aU  true  science — ^which  my  Savoyard  guide  rightly 
scorned  me  when  he  thought  I  had  not, — ^all  true  science  is 
"  savoir  vivre.'*  ^  But  all  your  modem  science  is  the  contrary 
of  that.     It  is  "  savoir  mourir."  t 

8.  And  of  its  very  discoveries,  such  as  they  are,  it 
cannot  make  use. 

That  telegraphic  signalling  was  a  discovery;  and  con- 
ceivably, some  day,  may  be  a  useful  one.  And  there  was 
some  excuse  for  your  being  a  little  proud  when,  about 
last  sixth  of  ApriP  (Coeur-de-Lion's  death-day,  and  Albert 
Diirer's),  you  knotted  a  copper  wire  all  the  way  to  Bombay, 
and  flashed  a  message  along  it,  and  back. 

But  what  was  the  message,  and  what  the  answer?  Is 
India  the  better  for  what  you  said  to  her?  Are  you  the 
better  for  what  she  replied? 

If  not,  you  have  only  wasted  an  all-round-the-world's 
length  of  copper  wire, — which  is,  indeed,  about  the  sum  of 
your  doing.  If  you  had  had,  perchance,  two  words  of 
common-sense  to  say,  though  you  had  taken  wearisome 
time  and  trouble  to  send  them; — ^though  you  had  written 
them  slowly  in  gold,  and  sealed  them  with  a  hundred  seals, 

*  Observe  the  use  of  the  word  '^  pertinence " ;  meaning  action  which 
''pertains"  or  properly  belongs  to  the  agent  and  aim,  as  opposed  to  acci- 
dental and  impertinent  action.' 

t  Note  this  passage,  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  book^  and  compare 
Letter  4,  §§  S  and  4  (pp.  62^63).— Author's  Note  in  the  Index  to  Vols,  L 
and  IT. 

1  [See  Letter  4,  §  2  (p.  61).] 

>  [That  is,  in  1870.  The  Times  City  article  of  April  7, 1870,  contains  the  follow- 
ing  note :  '^Tcdegraphic  communication  with  India  appears  now  to  be  efficiently 
established.  A  message  was  received  to-day  through  the  British-Indian  Submarine, 
at  1  P.M.  from  Bombay,  dated  1.35,  the  transit,  allowing  for  difference  of  time,  being 
thus  about  four  hours."] 

*  [This  is  Ruskin's  note  in  the  Index  to  vols.  L  and  ii.,  under  the  entry  ''Man,  the 
centre  of  his  world,"  where  he  also  inserts  in  the  text  (above,  p.  84)  the  word 
''rightly"  ("rightly  seen  with  human  eyes").] 
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and  sent  a  squadron  of  ships  of  the  line  to  carry  the  scroll, 
and  the  squadron  had  fought  its  way  round  the  Cape  of 
Grood  Hope,  through  a  year  of  storms,  with  loss  of  all  its 
ships  but  one, — ^the  two  words  of  common-sense  would  have 
been  worth  the  carriage,  and  more.  But  you  have  not 
anything  like  so  much  as  that  to  say,  either  to  India,  or  to 
any  other  place.^ 

9.  You  think  it  a  great  triumph  to  make  the  sun  draw 
brown  landscapes  for  you.  That  was  also  a  discovery,  and 
some  day  may  be  useful.'  But  the  sun  had  drawn  land- 
scapes before  for  you,  not  in  brown,  but  in  green,  and  blue« 
and  all  imaginable  colours,  here  in  England.  Not  one  of 
you  ever  looked  at  them  then ;  not  one  of  you  cares  for  the 
loss  of  them  now,  when  you  have  shut  the  sun  out  with 
smoke,  so  that  he  can  draw  nothing  more,  except  brown 
blots  through  a  hole  in  a  box.  There  was  a  rocky  valley 
between  Buxton  and  Bakewell,  once  upon  a  time,  divine 
as  the  Vale  of  Tempe ;  you  might  have  seen  the  Gods  there 
morning  and  evening — Apollo  and  all  the  sweet  Muses  of 
the  light — ^walking  in  fair  procession  on  the  lawns  of  it, 
and  to  and  fro  among  the  pinnacles  of  its  crags.  You 
cared  neither  for  Grods  nor  grass,  but  for  cash  (which  you 
did  not  know  the  way  to  get) ;  you  thought  you  could  get 
it  by  what  the  Times  calls  ''Raiboad  Enterprise."  You 
Enterprised  a  Railroad  through  the  valley — ^you  blasted  its 
rocks  away,  heaped  thousands  of  tons  of  shale  into  its  lovely 
stream.  The  valley  is  gone,  and  the  Gods  with  it;  and 
now,  every  fool  in  Buxton  can  be  at  Bakewell  in  half-an- 
hour,  and  every  fool  in  Bakewell  at  Buxton;  which  you 
think  a  lucrative  process  of  exchange — ^you  Fools  Every- 
where.* 

To  talk  at  a  distance,  when  you  have  nothing  to  say, 
thougb  you  were  ever  so  near;  to  go  fest  from  this  place 

*  [''Said  in  Stona  (tf  Venice;  and  c&mpare  Letter  29,  §  11"  (p.  687). — MS.  note 
m  Avthar's  copy.  The  real  reference  ie^  however,  to  Modem  Pdnten,  vol.  iii.,  where 
Ruskin  quotes  Emerson  to  like  effect:  see  Vol.  V.  p.  381  and  n.l 

*  [For  Ruskin's  personal  interest  in  photography,  see  Vol.  III.  p.  210  n* ;  for 
discussions  of  its  relation  to  art,  VoL  XX.  pp.  27,  165,  968.] 

*  [Ruskin  reprinted  §  9  in  PraterUa,  ill  g  84  n.] 
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to  that»  with  nothing  to  do  either  at  one  or  the  other: 
these  are  powers  certainly.  Much  more,  power  of  increased 
Production,  if  you,  indeed,  had  got  it,  would  be  something 
to  boast  of.  But  are  you  so  entirely  sure  that  you  have 
got  it — that  the  mortal  disease  of  plenty,  and  afflictive 
affluoice  of  good  things,  are  all  you  have  to  dread  ? 

10.  Observe.  A  man  and  a  woman,  with  their  children, 
properly  trained,  are  able  easily  to  cultivate  as  much  groimd 
as  will  feed  them ;  to  build  as  much  wall  and  roof  as  will 
lodge  th^n,  and  to  spin  and  weave  as  much  cloth  as  will 
clothe  them.  They  can  all  be  perfectly  happy  and  healthy 
in  doing  this.  Suppo&dng  that  they  invent  machinery  which 
will  bmld,  plough,  thresh,  cook,  and  weave,  and  that  they 
have  none  of  these  things  any  more  to  do,  but  may  read, 
or  play  croquet,  or  cricdcet,  all  day  Icmg,  I  believe  myself 
that  they  will  ndther  be  so  good  nor  so  happy  as  without 
the  machines.  But  I  waive  my  belief  in  this  matter  for 
the  time.  I  will  assume  that  they  become  more  refined 
and  moral  persons,  and  that  idleness  is  in  fiiture  to  be  the 
moth»  of  all  good.  But  observe,  I  repeat,  the  powo:  of 
your  machine  is  only  in  enabling  them  to  be  idle.  It  will 
not  enable  them  to  live  better  than  they  did  before,  nor  to 
live  in  greater  numbers.  Get  your  heads  quite  clear  on 
this  matter.  Out  of  so  much  ground,  only  so  much  living 
is  to  be  got,  with  or  witibout  madiinery.  You  may  set  a 
miUion  of  steam-ploughs  to  woik  on  an  acre,  if  you  like — 
oat  of  that  acre  only  a  given  number  of  grains  of  com  will 
grow,  acratdi  or  scorch  it  as  you  wilL  So  that  the  question 
is  not  at  all  whether,  by  having  more  machines,  more  of 
you  can  live.  No  machines  will  increase  the  possibilities  of 
life.  They  only  increase  the  possibilities  of  idleness.  Sup-  \ 
pose,  for  instance,  you  could  get  liie  oxen  in  your  plough 
driven  by  a  goblin,  who  would  ask  for  no  pay,  not  even  a 
cream  bowl,^ — (you  have  nearly  managed  to  get  it  driven 

»  [MUton's  VAlhgro:-- 

^' Tells  how  the  dradffini'  fcoblin  sweat 
To  earn  his  cream-bowl  duly  set" 

The  passage  is  again  referred  to  in  Letter  61,  §  20  (Vol  XXVIU.  p.  506).] 
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by  an  iron  goblin,  as  it  is) ; — Well,  your  furrow  will  take  no 
more  seeds  than  if  you  had  held  the  stilts  yourself.  But, 
instead  of  holding  them,  you  sit,  I  presume,  on  a  bank 
beside  the  field,  under  an  eglantine; — ^watch  the  goblin  at 
his  work,  and  read  poetry.  Meantime,  your  wife  in  the 
house  has  also  got  a  goblin  to  weave  and  wash  for  her. 
And  she  is  lying  on  the  sofa,  reading  poetry. 

11.  Now,  as  I  said,  I  don't  believe  you  would  be  happier 
so,  but  I  am  willing  to  believe  it;  only,  since  you  are 
already  such  brave  mechanists,  show  me  at  least  one  or 
two  places  where  you  are  happier.  Let  me  see  one  small 
example  of  approach  to  this  seraphic  condition.  /  can 
show  ycu  examples,  millions  of  them,  of  happy  people, 
made  happy  by  their  own  industry.  Farm  after  farm  I 
can  show  you,  in  Bavaria,  Switzerland,  the  Tyrol,  and  such 
other  places,  where  men  and  women  are  perfectly  happy 
and  good,  without  any  iron  servants.  Show  me,  tiberefore, 
some  English  family,  with  its  fiery  familiar,  happier  than 
these.  Or  bring  me, — ^for  I  am  not  inconvincible  by  any 
kind  of  evidence, — bring  me  the  testimony  of  an  English 
family  or  two  to  their  increased  felicity.  Or  if  you  cannot 
do  so  much  as  that,  can  you  convince  even  themselves  of 
it?  They  are  perhaps  happy,  if  only  they  knew  how 
happy  they  were;  Virgil  thought  so,  long  ago,  of  simple 
rustics;^  but  you  hear  at  present  your  steam-propelled 
rustics  are  crying  out  that  they  are  anything  else  than 
happy,  and  that  they  regard  their  boasted  progress  *'in  llie 
light  of  a  monstrous  Sham."'  I  must  tell  you  one  little 
thing,  however,  which  greatly  perplexes  my  imagination  of 
the  relieved  ploughman  sitting  under  his  rose  bower,  read- 
ing poetry.  I  have  told  it  you  before  indeed,  but  I  forget 
where.'  There  was  really  a  great  festivity,  and  expres* 
sion  of  satisfaction  in  the  new  order  of  things,  down  in 
Cumberland,    a   little    while    ago;    some    first   of   May,    I 

^  \Qwrgic9,  ii.  458  (''O  fortunatos  mmiam  sua  si  bona  norint").] 

•  [See  Letter  4,  §  11  (p.  76).] 

•  [Orwii  i^  WOd  OHve,  §  162  (Vol.  XVIII.  p.  508).] 
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think  it  was,  a  country  festival,  such  as  the  old  heathens, 
who  had  no  iron  servants,  used  to  keep  with  piping  and 
dancing.  So  I  thought,  from  the  liberated  country  people 
— ^their  work  all  done  for  them  by  goblins — ^we  should  have 
some  extraordinary  piping  and  dancing.  But  there  was  no 
dancing  at  all,  and  they  could  not  even  provide  their  own 
piping.  They  had  their  goblin  to  pipe  for  them.  They 
walked  in  procession  after  their  steam-plough,  and  their 
steam-plough  whistled  to  them  occasionally  in  the  most 
melodious  manner  it  could.  Which  seemed  to  me,  indeed, 
a  return  to  more  than  Arcadian  simplicity;  for  in  old 
Arcadia^  ploughboys  truly  whistled  as  they  went,  for  want 
of  thought;^  whereas,  here  was  verily  a  large  company 
walking  without  thought,  but  not  having  any  more  even 
the  capacity  of  doing  their  own  whistling.^ 

12.  But  next,  as  to  the  inside  of  the  house.  Before  you 
got  your  power-looms,  a  woman  could  always  make  herself 
a  chemise  and  petticoat  of  bright  and  pretty  appearance.  I 
have  seen  a  Bavarian  peasant-woman  at  church  in  Munich, 
looking  a  much  grander  creature,  and  more  beautifully 
dressed,  than  any  of  the  crossed  and  embroidered  angels  in 
Hess's  high-art  frescoes ; '  (which  happened  to  be  just  above 
her,  so  that  I  could  look  from  one  to  the  other).  Well, 
here  you  are,  in  England,  served  by  household  demons,  with 
five  hundred  fingers,  at  least,  weaving,  for  one  that  used  to 
weave  in  the  day  of  Minerva.  You  ought  to  be  able  to 
show  me  five  hundred  dresses  for  one  that  used  to  be; 
tidiness  ought  to  have  become  five  hundred-fold  tidier; 
tapestry  should  be  increased  into  cinque-cento-fold  iri- 
descence of  tapestry.  Not  only  your  peasant-girl  ought  to 
be  lying  on  the  sofa  reading  poetry,  but  she  ought  to  have 
in  her  wardrobe  five  hundred  petticoats  instead  of  one.     Is 

^  [Dryden^  Ojfmon  and  Iphigenia^  84] 

>  [Compare  Time  and  Ttde,  §  46  (Vol.  XVH.  p.  856) ;  and  Letter  57,  §  4  (VoL 
XXVllI.  p.  405).l 

^  [Heinrich  Maria  von  Hess  (I7d8-1868),  an  artist  of  tlie  DUsseldorf  school, 
painted  the  frescoes  in  the  AUerheilLron  Hofldrche  at  Munich.  For  another  refer- 
ence to  him,  written  at  the  time  of  Ruskin's  visit  to  Munich  in  1859,  see  Vol.  VII. 
p.  liii.] 
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that,  indeed,  jrour  issue  ?  or  are  you  only  on  a  curiously 
crooked  way  to  it? 

18.  It  is  just  possible,  indeed,  that  you  may  not  have 
been  allowed  to  get  the  use  of  the  goblin's  work — that 
other  people  may  have  got  the  use  of  it,  and  you  none; 
because,  perhaps,  you  have  not  been  able  to  evcAce  goblins 
wholly  for  your  own  personal  service :  but  have  been  borrow- 
ing goblins  fix>m  the  capitalist,  and  paying  interest,  in  the 
''position  of  William,"  on  ghostly  self-going  planes;^  but 
suppose  you  had  laid  by  capital  enough,  yourselves,  to  hire 
all  the  demons  in  the  world, — ^nay, — all  that  are  inside  of  it ; 
axe  you  quite  sure  you  know  what  you  might  best  set  them 
to  work  at  ?  and  what  **  useful  things "  you  should  command 
them  to  make  fen*  you?  I  told  you,  last  month,  that  no 
economist  going  (whether  by  steam  or  ghost)  knew  what  are 
useful  things  and  what  are  notJ  Very  few  of  you  know, 
yourselves,  except  by  bitter  experience  of  the  want  of  them« 
And  no  danons,  either  of  iron  or  spirit,  can  ever  make  them. 

14.  There  are  three  Material  tilings,  not  only  useful,  but 
essential  to  Life.  No  one  "knows  how  to  live"*  till  he  has 
got  them. 

These  are.  Pure  Air,  Water,  and  Earth. 

There  are  three  Immaterial  things,  not  only  useful,  but 
essential  to  Life.  No  one  knows  how  to  live  till  he  has 
got  them* 

These  are,  Admiration,  Hope,  and  Love.^ 

♦  Wordsworth,  Excursion,  Book  4th ;  in  Moxon's  edition,  1857  (stupidly 
vithoat  numbevi  to  lines),  vol.  vi.  p.  I  $5,^ 

Love,  chief  of  the  three  spiritual  needs^  put  last,  as  culminatiDg»  or 
crowning,  because  men  must  be  capable  of  admiration  and  of  hope  before 
thej  can  be  capable  of  love.  Wordsworth's  verse,  "We  live  by  admira- 
tion, hope,  and  love,"  is  answered  presently^  with  the  words  in  a  ieve»e 
order — love,  hope,  and  admiration. 


^  [See  Letter  1,  §§  13,  14  (pp.  24  wq.}.] 

>   See  Letter  4,  §  6  (p.  66>J 

»  tlotnpare  Letter  4,  §  2  (p.  61).] 

*  [This  was  the  authors  note  to  the  text  of  Fotm;  the  following  passage  is  his 
note  m  the  Index  to  vols.  i.  and  IL  of  JPors,  The  line  from  Wordsworth  is  quoted 
also  in  Letter  50,  §  2  (Vol.  XXVIU.  p.  256) ;  and  in  Vol.  VII.  p.  509,  VoL  XVL 
p.  164,  Vol.  XVII.  p.  106,  and  Vol.  XX.  p.  71.     Compare  also  VoL  XXVI.  p.  338.] 

^  [That  is,  five  lines  lower  down  in  tne  same  Book  of  the  Eacurnan.] 
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Admiration— the  power  of  discerning  atid  taking  de- 
light in  what  is  beautiful  in  visible  Form,  and  lovely  in 
human  Character ;  and,  necessarily,  striving  to  produce  what 
is  beautiful  in  form,  and  to  become  what  is  lovely  in 
character. 

Hope — the  recognition,  by  true  Foresight,  of  better 
things  to  be  reached  hereafter,  whether  by  ourselves  or 
others;  necessarily  issuing  in  the  straightforward  and  un«- 
disappointaUe  effort  to  advance,  according  to  our  proper 
power,  the  gaining  of  them. 

Love,  both  of  family  and  neighbour,  faithful,  and  satis* 
fied. 

These  are  the  six  chidfly  useful  things  to  be  got  by 
F<^tical  Economy,  when  it  has  become  a  science.  I  will 
briefly  tell  you  what  modem  Political  Economy — ^the  great 
"savoir  mourir"*— is  doing  with  them. 

15.  The  first  three,  I  said,  are  Pure  Air,  Water,  and 
Earth. 

Heaven  gives  you  the  main  elements  of  tibiese.  You 
oan  destroy  them  at  your  pleasure,  or  increase,  almost  with- 
out limit,  the  available  quantities  of  them. 

You  can  vitiate  the  air  by  your  manner  of  life,  and  of 
death,  to  any  extent.  You  might  easily  vitiate  it  so  as 
to  bring  such  a  pestilence  on  the  globe  as  would  end  all 
of  you.  You,  or  your  fellows,  German  and  French,  are  at 
present  busy  in  vitiating  it  to  the  best  of  your  power  in 
every  direction ;  chiefly  at  this  moment  with  corpses,  and 
animal  and  vegetable  ruin  in  war:  changing  men,  horses, 
and  garden-stuff  into  noxious  gas.  But  everywhere,  and  all 
day  kHig,  you  are  vitiating  it  with  foul  chemical  exhala- 
tions ;  and  the  horrible  nests,  which  you  call  towns»  are 
little  mote  than  laboratories  for  the  distillation  into  heaven 
of  venomous  smokes  and  smells,  mixed  with  efiluvia  ftora 
decaying  animal  matter,  and  infectious  miasmata  from  puru- 
lent disease. 

On  the  other  hand,  your  power  of  purifying  the  air,  by 

1  [Oompiire  aVoto,  §  7.] 
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dealing  properly  and  swiftly  with  all  substances  in  corrup- 
tion ;  by  absolutely  forbidding  npxious  manufactures ;  and 
by  planting  in  all  soils  the  trees  which  cleanse  and  m- 
vigorate  earth  and  atmosphere, — ^is  literally  infinite.  You 
might  make  every  breath  of  air  you  draw,  food. 

16.  Secondly,  your  power  over  the  rain  and  river-waters 
of  the  earth  is  infinite.  You  can  bring  rain  where  you 
will,^  by  planting  wisely  and  tending  carefully; — drought 
where  you  will,  by  ravage  of  woods  and  neglect  of  the 
soil.  You  might  have  the  rivers  of  England  as  pure  as 
the  crystal  of  the  rock;  beautiful  in  falls,  in  lakes,  in 
living  pools;  so  full  of  fish  that  you  might  take  them  out 
with  your  hands  instead  of  nets.  Or  you  may  do  always 
as  you  have  done  now,  turn  every  river  of  England  into  a 
common  sewer,  so  that  you  cannot  so  much  as  baptize  an 
English  baby  but  with  filth,  unless  you  hold  its  face  out 
in  the  rain ;  and  even  that  falls  dirty. 

17.  Then  for  the  third,  Earth, — ^meant  to  be  nourishing 
for  you,  and  blossoming.  You  have  learned,  about  it,  that 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  flower;*  and  as  far  as  your 
scientific  hands  and  scientific  brains,  inventive  of  explosive 
and  deathfiil,  instead  of  blossoming  and  life-giving,  Dust, 
can  contrive,  you  have  turned  the  Mother-Earth,  Demeter,* 

*  Read  this,  for  instance,  concerning  the  Gardens  of  Paris :  one  sentence 
in  the  letter  is  omitted ;  I  will  give  it  in  full  elsewhere,'  with  its  necessary 
comments : — 

"To  the  Editor  of  the  'Times" 

"5th  April,  1871.* 

"  Sir, — ^As  the  paragraph  you  quoted  on  Monday  from  the  Field  gives  no 
idea  of  the  destruction  of  the  gardens  round  Paris,  if  you  cai^  spare  me  a 
very  little  space  I  will  endeavour  to  supplement  it. 

"  The  public  gardens  in  the  interior  of  Paris,  including  the  plantiog  on 
the  greater  numl^r  of  the  Boulevards,  are  in  a  condition  perfectly  surprising 
when  one  considers  the  sufferings  even  well-to-do  persons  had  to  endure  for 
want  of  fuel  during  the  siege.     Some  of  them,  like  the  little  oases  in  the 


;Ck>inpare  Letter  85,  §§  6,  6  (Vol.  XXIX.  pp.  323-324}.] 

'See  above,  p.  83.] 

This,  however,  was  not  done.] 

The  letter  itself  is  undated;  it  appeared  in  the  Times  of  April  5.] 
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into  the  Avenger-Earth,  Tisiphone^ — vrith*  the  voice  of 
your  brother's  blood  crying  out  of  it,^  in  one  wild  harmony 
round  all  its  murderous  sphere. 

This  is  what  you  have  done  for  the  three  Material 
Useful  Things. 

18.  Then  for  the  Three  Inunaterial  Useful  Things.     For 

centre  of  the  Louvre,  even  look  as  pretty  as  ever.  After  a  similar  ordeal 
it  is  probable  we  should  not  have  a  stick  left  in  London,  and  the  presence 
of  the  very  handsome  planes  on  the  Boulevards,  and  large  trees  in  the 
Tarious  squares  and  gardens,  after  the  winter  of  1870-71,  is  most  creditable 
to  the  population.  But  when  one  goes  beyond  the  Champs  Elys^s  and 
towards  the  Bois,  down  the  once  beautiful  Avenue  de  I'lmp^ratrice,  a  sad 
scene  of  desolation  presents  itself.  A  year  ago  it  was  the  finest  avenue 
garden  in  existence;  now  a  considerable  part  of  the  sur£ftce  where  troops 
were  camped  is  about  as  filthy  and  as  cheerless  as  Leicester  Square  or  a 
sparsely  furnished  rubbish  yard. 

''The  view  into  the  once  richly-wooded  Bois  from  the  huge  and  ugly 
banks  of  earth  which  now  cross  the  noble  roads  leading  into  it  is  desolate 
indeed,  the  stump  of  the  trees  cut  down  over  a  large  extent  of  its  sur&ce 
reminding  one  of  the  dreaiy  scenes  observable  in  many  parts  of  Canada  and 
the  United  States,  where  the  stumps  of  the  burnt  or  cut-down  pines  are 
allowed  to  rot  away  for  years.  The  zone  of  the  ruins  round  the  vast  belt 
of  fortifications  I  need  not  speak  of,  nor  of  the  other  aone  of  destruction 
round  each  of  the  forts,  as  here  houses  and  gardens  and  all  have  disappeared. 
But  the  destruction  in  the  wide  zone  occupied  by  French  and  Prussian  out- 
posts is  beyond  description.  I  sot  to  Paris  the  morning  after  the  shooting 
of  Generals  Q^ment  Thomas  and  Leoomte,^  and  in  consequence  did  not  see 
so  much  of  it  as  I  otherwise  might  have  done;  but  round  the  villages  of 
Sceaux,  Bourg-la-Reine,  L'Hay,  Vitry,  and  Villejuif,  I  saw  an  amount  of 
havoc  which  the  subscriptions  to  the  French  Horticultural  Relief  Fund  will 
go  but  a  veiy  small  way  to  repair.  Notwithstanding  all  his  revolutions  and 
wars,  the  Frenchman  usuaUy  found  time  to  cultivate  a  few  fruit  trees,  and 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  villages  above  mentioned  was  only  a  few  of  many 
covered  by  nurseries  of  young  trees.  When  I  last  visited  Vitry,  in  the 
autumn  of  1868,  the  fields  and  hill-sides  around  were  everywhere  covered 
with  trees;  now  the  view  across  them  is  only  interrupted  by  stumps  about 
a  foot  high.  When  at  Vitiy  on  the  28th  of  March,  I  found  the  once  fine 
nursery  of  M.  Honor^  Dufresne  deserted,  and  many  acres  once  covered 
with  large  stock  and  specimens  cleared  to  the  ground.  And  so  it  was  in 
numerous  other  cases.  It  may  give  some  notion  of  the  effect  of  the  war 
on  the  gardens  and  nurseries  around  Paris,  when  I  state  that,  according  to 
returns  made  up  just  before  my  visit  to  Vitry  and  Villejuif,  it  was  found 


See  Vol.  XVII.  pp.  95  n.,  99,  265,  aud  Vol.  XX.  p.  14a] 

"Genesis  iv.  10.] 

lliete  two  Generals  were  shot  on  March  18  by  the  Communists :  see  the  Time9, 


March  21.] 
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Admiration,  you  have  learnt  contempt  and  conceit.*  There 
is  no  lovely  thing  ever  yet  done  by  man  that  you  care  for, 
or  can  understand;  but  you  are  persuaded  you  are  able  to 
do  much  finer  things  yourselves.  You  gather,  and  exhibit 
together,  as  if  equally  instructive,  what  is  infinitely  bad,y 
with  what  is  infimtely  good.  You  do  not  know^which  is 
which ;  you  instinctively  prefer  the  Bad,  and  do  more  of  it. 
You  instinctively  hate  the  Good,  and  destroy  it.t 

Then,  secondly,  for  Hope,  You  have  not  so  much 
spirit  of  it  in  you  as  to  begin  any  plan  which  will  not  pay 
until  ten  years;  nor  so  much  intelligence  of  it  in  you 
(either  politicians  or  workmen)  as  to  be  able  to  form  one 
clear  idea  of  what  you  would  like  your  eountry  to  become. 

Then,   thirdly,  for  Love.      You   were  ordered   by   the 

that  around  these  two  villages  alone  2^00,400  fruit  and  other  trees  were 
destroyed.  As  to  the  private  gardens,  I  cannot  give  a  better  idea  of  them 
than  bj  describing  the  materials  composing  the  protecting  bank  of  a  battery 
near  Seeauz.  It  was  made  up  of  mattresses,  bo&s^  and  almost  every  other 
large  article  of  furniture,  with  the  earth  stowed  between.  There  were,  in 
addition,  nearly  forty  orange  and  oleander  tubs  gathered  from  the  little 
gardens  in  the  neighbourhood  visible  in  various  parts  of  this  ugly  bank. 
One  nurser3na(ian  at  Seeauz^  M.  Keteleer,  lost  1500  vols,  of  books^  which 
were  not  taken  to  Germany,  but  simply  mutilated  and  thrown  out  of  doors 
to  rot.i  .  .  .  Multiply  these  few  instances  by  the  number  of  districts  occupied 
by  the  belligerents  during  the  war,  and  some  idea  of  the  eflbcts  of  glory  on 
gardening  in  France  may  be  obtained,  ^  W.  Robinson." 

*  Compare  Republican  letter  in  correspondence  at  the  end  of  Letter  99 
[p.  54S].— /iirfftr  to  Vols.  I.  and  IL 

-f  Last  night  (I  am  writing  this  on  the  18th  of  April)  I  got  a  letter  from 
Venice,  bringing  me  the^  I  believe,  too  well-grounded,  report  that  the 
Venetians  have  requested  permission  fnmi  the  government  of  Italy  to  pull 
down  their  Ducal  Palace,  and  "rebuild"  it.  Put  up  a  hwrible  model  <A 
it,  in  its  place,  that  is  to  say,  for  which  their  architects  may  charge  a  com- 
mission.' Meantime,  all  their  canals  are  choked  with  human  dung,  which 
they  are  too  poor  to  cart  away,  but  throw  out  at  their  whidows: 

And  all  the  great  thirteenth-centnry  cathedrals  in  France  have  been 
destroyed,  within  my  own  memory,  only  that  architects  might  charge  com- 
mission for  putting  up  false  models  of  them  in  their  place. 

^  [The  omitted  passage  is:  ''His  dwelling-house,  inhabited  by  Bavarians,  was 
half  filled  with  ordure,  as  were  the  pretty  orcnid-houses  beneath  the  windows."] 

^  [Compare  the  lecture  on  ''The  Architecture  of  the  Valley  of  the  Semme," 
f  dl  (Vol.  XIX.  p.  265).  The  Ducal  Palace  was  not  pulled  down  and  rebuilt^  but 
extensive  restorations  were  commenced  at  this  time :  see  VoL  X.  p.  464.] 
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Founder  of  your  religion  to  love  your  neighbour  as  your* 
selves.^ 

You  have  founded  an  entire  Science  of  Political  Eco» 
nomy,  on  what  you  have  stated  to  be  the  constant  instinct 
of  man— the  desire  to  defraud  his  neighbour. 

And  you  have  driven  your  women  mad,  so  that  they 
ask  no  more  for  Love,  nor  for  fellowship  with  you;  but 
stand  against  you,  and  ask  for  '^  justice." 

19.  Are  there  any  of  you  who  are  tired  of  all  this  ?  Any 
of  you.  Landlords  or  Tenants?  Employers  or  Workmen? 

Are  there  any  landlords, — any  masters, — ^who  would  like 
better  to  be  served  by  men  than  by  iron  devils? 

Any  tenants,  any  workmen,  who  can  be  true  to  their 
leaders  and  to  each  other?  who  can  vow  to  work  and  to 
live  faithfully,  for  the  sake  of  the  joy  of  their  homes  ? 

Will  any  such  give  the  tenth  of  what  they  have,  and 
of  what  they  earn,* — not  to  emigrate  with,  but  to  stay  in 
England  with;  and  do  what  is  in  their  hands  and  hearts 
to  make  her  a  happy  England  ? 

20.  I  am  not  rich  (as  people  now  estimate  riches),  and 
great  part  of  what  I  have  is  already  engaged  in  maintaining 
art-workmen,  or  for  other  objects  more  or  less  of  public 
utility.  The  tenth  of  whatever  is  left  to  me,  estimated  as 
accurately  as  I  can  (you  shall  see  the  accounts),  I  will 
make  over  to  you  in  perpetuity,  with  the  best  security 
that  English  law  can  give,  on  Christmas  Day  of  this  year,' 
with  engagement  to  add  the  tithe  of  whatever  I  earn  after- 
wards. Who  else  will  help,  with  little  or  much  ?  the  object 
of  such  fund  being,  to  begin,  and  gradually-*^no  matter 
how  slowly — ^to  increase,  the  bujring  and  securing  of  land 
in  England,  which  shall  not  be  built  upon,  but  cultivated 
by  Englishmen,  with  their  own  hands,  and  such  help  of 
force  a4s  they  can  find  in  wind  and  wave. 

21.  I  do  not  care  with  how  many,  or  how  few,  this 

1  FMatthew  ▼.  4a] 

'  [A  correspondent  subsequently  raised  the  question  whether  Ruskin  required 
a  tenth  of  what  they  have  and  eam^  or  of  what  they  have  or  make  (as  at  p.  296) : 
see  Letter  42,  f  16  (Vol.  XXVIII.  p.  104).] 

•  [See  Letter  12,  {  1  (p.  199).] 
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thing  is  bc^n,  nor  on  what  inconsiderable  scale, — ^if  it  be 
but  in  two  or  three  poor  men's  gardens.^  So  much,  at 
least,  I  can  buy,  myself,  and  give  them.'  If  no  help  come, 
I  have  done  and  said  what  I  could,  and  there  will  be  an 
end.  If  any  help  come  to  me,  it  is  to  be  on  the  following 
conditions: — We  will  try  to  take  some  small  piece  of 
English  ground,  beautiAil,  peaceful,  and  fruitfiiL  We  will 
have  no  steam-engines  upon  it,  and  no  railroads;  we  will 
have  no  untended  or  unthought-of  creatures  on  it;  none 
wretched,  but  the  sick;  none  idle  but  the  dead.  We  will 
have  no  liberty  upon  it;'  but  instant  obedience  to  known 
law,  and  appointed  persons :  no  equality  upon  it ;  ^  but  recog- 
nition of  every  bettemess  that  we  can  find,  and  reprobation 
of  every  worseness.  When  we  want  to  go  an3rwhere,  we 
will  go  there  quietly  and  safely,  not  at  forty  miles  an  hour 
in  the  risk  of  our  lives ;  when  we  want  to  carry  anything 
anywhere,  we  will  carry  it  either  on  the  backs  of  beasts, 
or  on  our  own,  or  in  carts,  or  boats;  we  will  have  plenty 
of  flowers  and  vegetables  in  our  gardens,  plenty  of  com 
and  grass  in  our  fields, — ^and  few  bricks.  We  will  have 
some  music  and  poetry;  the  children  shall  learn  to  dance 
to  it  and  sing  it ; — ^perhaps  some  of  the  old  people,  in  time, 
may  also.  We  will  have  some  art,  moreover;  we  will  at 
least  try  if,  like  the  Greeks,  we  can't  make  some  pots. 
The  Greeks  used  to  paint  pictures  of  gods  on  their  pots; 
we,  probably,  cannot  do  as  much,  but  we  may  put  some 
pictures  of  insects  on  them,  and  reptiles; — ^butterflies,  and 
fix)gs,  if  nothing  better.  There  was  an  excellent  old  potter 
in  France  who  used  to  put  frogs  and  vipers  into  his  dishes, 
to  the  admiration  of  niankind;^  we  can  surely  put  some- 
thing nicer  than  that.  Little  by  little,  some  higher  art 
and  imagination  may  manifest  themselves  among  us;  and 

1  [For  a  restatement,  by  Rnskin,  in  a  later  letter  of  the  argament  in  §  21 
here,  see  below,  p.  380.1 

'  [*^  Mark  this^all  I  promised. "—If 5.  note  in  AtUhor't  copy.  The  note  should 
be  read  in  connexion  with  Letter  49,  §  2  (VoL  XXVm.  p.  236),  where  Raskin 
disclaimB  the  idea  of  founding  a  colony.  J 

^  [Compare,  below,  pp.  105,  107 ;  also  VoL  XX.  p.  173,  and  General  Index.! 

<  [Compare  Letter  9,  §  4  (p.  148);  see  also  Letter  96,  §  6  (Vol.  XXIX. 
p.  496),  VoL  VIII.  p.  167  n.,  VoL  XI.  p.  260  «.;  and  VoL  XVI.  p.  121.] 

^  [Palissy :  see  Letter  6,  §  6  (p.  104).] 
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feeble  rays  of  science  may  dawn  for  us.  Botany,  though 
too  dull  to  dispute  the  existence  of  flowers ;  and  history, 
though  too  simple  to  question  the  nativity  of  men ; — ^nay — 
even  perhaps  an  uncalculating  and  uncovetous  wisdom,^  as 
of  rude  Magi,  presenting,  at  such  nativity,  gifts  of  gold 
and  frankincense.* 

Faithfully  yours, 

John  Ruskin. 

*  [''As  opposed  to  modern  Univenity  money  wisdom." — M8,  note  in  Authot^M  cow,] 
s  [Matthew  ii.  11.    "Scent  of  Gode,-4w  opposed  to  Dftnte's  smell  of  the  pit^'^ 
M3,  noU  in  AtUhar*s  copy.] 
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LETTER  6 
ELYSIAN  FIELDS  1 

DnncARK  HiLLy 

IH  Jime,  187l.» 

1.  My  Friends, — The  main  purpose  of  these  letters  having 
been  stated  in  the  last  of  them,  it  is  needful  that  I  should 
tell  you  why  I  approach  the  discussion  of  it  in  this  so 
desultory  way,  writing  (as  it  is  too  true  that  I  must  con- 
tinue to  write)  "of  things  that  you  little  care  for,  in 
words  that  you  cannot  easily  understand.'"' 

I  write  of  things  you  care  little  for,  knowing  that  what 
you  least  care  for  is,  at  this  juncture,  of  the  greatest 
moment  to  you. 

And  I  write  in  words  you  are  little  likely  to  under- 
stand,  because  I    have   no  wish    (rather  the  contrary)   to 
j  tell  you  anything  that  you  can  understand  without  talcing 
j  trouble.  FYou   usually   read   so   fast   that   you   can   catch 
1  nothing   but  the   echo   of   your    own  opinions,   which,   of 
course,  you  are  pleased  to  see  in  print.      I^  neither  wish 

*  I  think  it  best  to  publish  this  letter  as  it  was  prepared  for  press  on 
the  morning  of  the  25th  of  last  months  at  Abingdon,  before  the  papers  of 
that  day  had  reached  me.  You  may  misinterpret  its  tone,  and  think  it  is 
written  without  feeling;  but  I  will  endeavour  to  give  you,  in  my  next 
letter^'  a  brief  statement  of  the  meanings  to  the  French  and  to  all  other 
nations,  of  this  war,  and  its  results:  in  the  meantime,  trust  me,  there  is 
probably  no  other  man  living  to  whom^  in  the  abstract,  and  irrespective  of 
loss  of  fiunily  and  property,  the  ruin  of  Paris  is  so  great  a  sorrow  as  it  is 
to  me.* 


t 

s 

4 

later 


1  [For  the  title,  see  §  6  (p.  102).] 
*  ''See  Letter  d,  §  1  (p.  79).] 
See  Letter  7>  §  13  (p.  126).] 
^     -'      --    — ",  lie  - 


On  May  26,  1871>  the  Government  troops  ooeupied  Paris^  and  three  days 
'the  Communist  nsAnf  wis  finally  quelled.  For  ouier  references  to  the  Com- 
mune and  the  preceding  siege  by  the  Germans^  see  Vol.  XYIl.  p.  136^  and  VoL  XX. 
pp.  199,  364.] 
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to  please,  nor  displease  you;  but  to  prov^e  you  to  think; 
to  lead  you  to  think  accuratelyj  and  help  you  to  form, 
perhaps,  some  differ^t  opinions  from  those  you  have  now.  / 
2.  Therefore,  I  choose  that  you  shall  pay  me  the  ^rieg^ . 
of  two  pots  of  beer,  twelve  times  in  tiie  year,  for, my 
advice,  each  of  you  who  wants  it.^  If  you  like  to  think 
of  me  as  a  quack  doctor,  you  are  welcome ;  and  you  may 
consider  the  large  margins,  and  thick  paper,  and  ugly 
pictures  of  my  book,  as  my  caravan,  drum,  and  skeleton. 
You  would  probably,  if  invited  in  that  manner,  buy  my 
pills;  and  I  should  make  a  great  deal  of  money  out  of 
you;  but  being  an  honest  doctor,  I  still  mean  you  to  pay 
me  what  you  ought.  You  fancy,  doubtless,  that  I  write 
— as  most  other  political  writers  do— my  "opinions";  and 
that  one  man's  opinion  is  as  good  as  another's.  You  are 
'^^uch  mistaken.  When  I  only  opine  things,  I  hold  my 
tongue;  and  work  till  I  more  than  opine — until  I  know 
them.  If  the  things  prove  unknowable,  I,  with  final  per- 
severance, hold  my  tongue  about  them,  and  recommend  a 
like  practice  to  other  people.  If  the  things  prove  knowr 
able,  as  soon  as  I  know  them,  I  am  ready  to  write  about 
them,  if  need  be;  not  till  then«^  That  is  what  people  call 
my  "  arrogance."  •  They  write  and  talk  themselves,  habitu- 
ally, of  what  they  know  nothing  about;  they  cannot  in 
anywise  conceive  the  state  of  mind  of  a  person  who  will 
not  speak  tUl  he  knows;  and  then  tells  them,  serenely, 
"This  is  so;  you  may  find  it  out  for  yourselves,  if  you 
dboose;  but,  however  Uttle  you  may  choose  it,  the  thing  is 
stiU  so." 

8.  Now  it  has  cost  me  twenty  years  of  thought,  and  of 
hard  reading,  to  learn  what  I  have  to  tell  you  in  these 
pamphlets;  and  you  will  find,  if  you  choose  to  find,  it  is 
true;  and  may  prove,  if  you  choose  to  prove,  that  it  is 

1  [For  pftrticnkn  of  the  original  imie  of  theM  letters  in  montlily  parts,  see 
Bibliograpnical  Note^  above,  p.  xci.] 

>  [Compare  Letters  11,  §  19  (below^  p.  195);  43,  §  1 ;  44,  §  3;  71,  S  ^ 
(Vol.  XXVIIL  pp.  107,  128,  732);  and  89,  §§  2,  7  (VoL  XXIX.  pp.  399,  406). 
Compare  also  Vol.  XIX.  p.  89.] 

»  [Compare  Letter  7,  §  6  (p.  117).] 
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useful:  and  I  am  not  in  the  least  minded  to  compete  for 
jrour  audience  with  the  '^ opinions"  in  your  damp  journals, 
morning  and  evening,  the  black  of  them  coming  off  on 
your  fingers,  and — ^beyond  all  washing — into  your  brains. 
li  is  no  affair  of  mine  whether  you  attend  to  me  or  not; 
but  yours  wholly;/my  Jiand  is  weary  of  pen-holding — my 
heart  is  sick  of  thinking ;  ^for  my  own  part,  I  would  not 
write  you  these  pamphlets  though  you  would  give  me  a 
barrel  of  beer,  instead  of  two  pints,  for  them: — I  write 
them  wholly  for  your  sake ;  I  choose  that  you  shall  have 
them  decent]^  priniEed^n  cream-coloured  paper,  and  with 
a  margin  underneath,  which  you  can  write  on,  if  you  like. 
,That_isjJso  for  your  sake:  it  is  a  proper  form  of  book  for 
any  man  to  have  who  can  keep  his  books  clean;  and  if 
he  cannot,  he  has  no  business  with  books  at  alL  N  It  costs 
me  ten  pounds  to  print  a  thousand  copies^  and  nve  more 
to  give  you  a  picture ;  and  a  penny  off  my  sevenpence  to 
send  you  the  book ; — a  thousand  sixpences  are  twenty-five 
pounds;  when  you  have  bought  a  thousand  Fors  of  me,  I 
shall  therefore  have  five  pounds  for  my  trouble — ^and  my 
single  shopman,  Mr.  Allen,  five  pounds  for  his;^  we  won't 
work  for  less,  either  of  us ;  not  that  we  would  not,  were  it 
good  for  you;  but  it  would  be  by  no  means  good.  And  I 
mean  to  sell  all  my  large  books,  henceforward,  in  the  same 
way ;  well  printed,  well  bound,  and  at  a  fixed  price ;  and  the 
trade  may  charge  a  proper  and  acknowledged  profit  for 
their  trouble  in  retailing  the  book.  Then  the  public  will 
know  what  they  are  about,  and  so  will  tradesmen;  I,  the 
first  producer,  answer,  to  the  best  of  my  power,  for  the 
quality  of  the  book; — ^paper,  binding,  eloquence,  and  all: 
the  retail  dealer  charges  what  he  ought  to  charge,  openly; 
and  if  the  public  do  not  choose  to  give  it,  they  can't  get 
the  book.  *That  is  what  I  call  Intimate  business.  Then 
as  for  this  misunderstanding  of  me — remember  that  it  is 
really  not  easy  to   understand  anything,  which   you   have 

^  [Mr.  Allen  wu  not  yet,  howerer^  Ruskin's  sole  publisher:  see  Vol.  XVII J« 
pp.  9-11.] 
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not  heard  before,  if  it  relates  to  a  complex  subject;  also, 
it  is  quite  easy  to  misunderstand  things  that  you  are  hear- 
ing every  day — ^which  seem  to  you  of  the  intelligiblest 
sort/But  I  can  only  write  of  things  in  my  own  way  and 
as  they  come  into  my  head ;  and  of  the  things  I  care,  ^for^  \ 
whether  you  care  for  them  or  not,  as  yet.  I  will  answer 
for  it,  you  must  care  for  some  of  them,  in  time. 

4.  To  take  an  instance  close  to  my  hand :  you  would  of 
course  think  it  little  conducive  to  your  interests  that  I 
should  give  you  any  account  of  the  wild  hyacinths  which 
are  opening  ia  flakes  of  blue  flre,  this  day,  within  a  couple 
of  miles  of  me,  in  the  glades  of  Bagley  wood  through 
which  the  Empress  Maud  fled  in  the  snow^  (and  which, 
by  the  way,  I  slink  through,  myself,  in  some  discomfort, 
lest  the  gamekeeper  of  the  college  of  the  gracious  Apostle 
St.  John  should  catch  sight  of  me;  not  that  he  would 
ultimately  decline  to  make  a  distinction  between  a  poacher 
and  a  professor,  but  that  I  dislike  the  trouble  of  giving  an 
account  of  myself).  Or,  if  even  you  would  bear  with  a 
scientific  sentence  or  two  about  tiiem,  explaining  to  you 
that  they  were  only  green  leaves  turned  blue,  and  that  it 
was  of  no  consequence  whether  they  were  either  green  or 
blue;  and  that,  as  flowers,  they  were  scientifically  to  be 
considered  as  not  in  existence,' — ^you  wiU,  I  fear,  throw 
my  letter,  even  though  it  has  cost  you  sevenpence,  aside 
at  once,  when  I  remark  to  you  that  these  wood-hyacinths 
of  Bagley  have  something  to  do  with  the  battle  of  Mara- 
thon, and  if  you  knew  it,  are  of  more  vital  interest  to  you 
than  even  the  Match  Tax.' 

5.  Nevertheless,  as  I  shall  feel  it  my  duty,  some  day, 

I  [See  above.  Letter  4,  §  12  (p.  76).] 

*  fOomiMire  Letter  5,  §  5  (p.  83).] 

'  [The  references  are  to  tne  Match  Tax — and  stamp  with  the  motto  "Ex  luce 
hieellum— which  Mr.  Lowe  proposed  in  the  Budget  of  1871  (Times,  April  21),  and 
which  immediately  caosed  great  popular  outcry  (for  another  reference  to  the  same 
Budget  speech^  see  above^  p.  81  n.) ;  and  to  nis  speech  at  the  Institution  of  Civil 
Engineers,  in  which,  criticising  the  educational  importance  attached  to  ''the 
literature  and  language  of  a  people  who  have  long  smce  passed  awav,"  he  said, 
''When  I  think  of  the  celebrated  battle  of  Marathon  and  all  our  school-boy  enthu- 
about  the  192  persons  who  perished  on  that  occasion  on  the  side  of  the 
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to  speak  to  you  of  Theseus  and  his  vegetable  soup,^  so, 
to-day,  I  think  it  necessary  to  tell  you  that  the  wood- 
hyacinth  is  the  best  English  representative  of  the  tribe 
of  flowers  which  the  Greeks  called  '*  Asphodel,"  and  which 
they  thought  the  heroes  who  had  fallen  in  the  battle  of 
Marathon,  or  in  any  other  battle,  fought  in  just  quarrel, 
were  to  be  reward^,  and  enough  rewarded,  by  living  in 
fields-full  of;*  fields  called,  by  them,  Elysian,  or  the  Fields 
of  Coming,  as  you  and  I  talk  of  the  good  time  ''  Coming,'' 
though  with  perhaps  different  views  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
to  be  expected  goodness. 

Now  what  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  said  the 
other  day  to  the  Civil  Engineers  (see  Saturday  Review, 
April  29th')  is  entirely  true;  namely,  that  in  any  of  out 
colliery  or  cartridge-manufactory  explosions,  we  send  as 
many  men  (or  women)  into  Elysium  as  were  likely  to  get 
there  after  the  battle  of  Marathon;*  and  that  is,  indeed, 
like  the  rest  of  our  economic  arrangements,  very  fine, 
and  pleasant  to  think  upon;  neither  may  it  be  doubted, 
on  modem  principles  of  religion  and  equality,  that  every 
collier  and  cartridge-filler  is  as  fit  for  Eljrsium  as  any 
heathen  could  be;  and  that  in  all  these  respects  the  battle 
of  Marathon  is  no  more  deserving  of  English  notice.  But 
what  I  want  you  to  reflect  upon,  as  of  moment  to  you,  is 

*  Of  course  this  was  written^  and  in  type,  before  the  late  catastrophe 
in  Paris ;  ^  and  the  one  at  Dunkirk  is,  I  suppose,  long  since  forgotten,  much 
more  our  own  good  beginning  at — Birmingham — was  it?  I  forget,  myself , 
now. 

rictorious,  and  compare  it  with  the  grand  drama  which  has  been  enacted  in  another 
part  of  Europe  witoin  the  last  seven  or  eight  months,  I  cannot  help  feeling  how 
small  were  the  matters  to  which  our  early  attention  was  directed,  why,  a  good 
collienr  accident,  under  the  auspices  of  those  professional  gentlemen  whom  I  see 
around  me,  would  throw  one  of  those  great  events  of  ancient  times  completely 
into  the  shade"  (T^mef,  April  24,  1871).  For  another  reference  to  Mr.  Lowe  on 
the  hatde  of  Marathon,  see  Letter  80,  §  8  (VoL  XXIX.  p.  177).] 
1  [See  below,  p.  420  n.] 

*  [Compare  VoL  XVL  p.  33  n.  So  Homer  of  the  spirit  of  the  son  of  iEacus, 
walking  ''along  the  mead  of  asphodel "  (OefyiMy,  zi.  630).] 

>  [An  article  on  ''Mr.  Lowe  on  the  Battle  of  Marathon,"  vol.  31,  p.  626.1 
'  [The  explosion  of  a  cartridge  manufactory  in  the  Champ  de  Mars,  killing 

from  100  to  160  persons  {Timet,  May  20,  1871).     The  explosion  at  Dunkirk  is 

described  in  a  letter  in  the  T%me9  of  February  10,  1871.] 
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whether  you  reaUy  care  for  the  hyacmthine  Elysium  you 
are  going  to?  and  if  you  do,  why  you  should  not  live  a 
little  while  in  Elydum  here,  instead  of  waiting  so  patiently, 
and  workinig  so  hardly,  to  be  blown  or  flattened  into  it? 
The  hyacinths  will  grow  well  enough  on  the  top  of  the 
ground,  if  you  will  leave  off  digging  away  the  bottom  of 
it;  and  another  plant  of  the  asphodel  species,  which  the 
Greeks  thought  of  more  importance  even  than  hyacinths — 
onions;^  though,  indeed,  cme  dead  hero  is  represented  by 
Ludan  as  finding  something  to  complain  of  even  in  Elysium, 
because  he  got  nothing  but  onions  there  to  eat,^  But  it  ia 
simply,  I  assure  you,  because  the  French  did  not  under* 
stand  that  hyacinths  and  onions  were  the  principal  things 
to  fill  their  existing  Elysian  Fields,  or  Champs  Elys^, 
with,  but  chose  to  have  carriages,  and  roundabouts,  insteadi 
that  a  tax  on  matches  in  those  fields  would  be,  nowadays, 
so  much  more  productive  than  one  on  Asphodel;  and  I 
see  that  only  a  day  or  two  since  evea  a  poor  Punch's  show 
could  not  play  out  its  play  in  Elysian  peace,  but  had  its 
comer  knodced  off  by  a  shell  from  Mont  Val^rien,  and  the 
dog  Toby  "seriously  alarmed." 

6.  One  more  instance  of  the  things  you  don't  care  for^ 
that  are  vital  to  you,  may  be  better  told  now  than  hereaftw. 

In  my  plan  for  oiu*  practical  work,  in  last  number,  you 
remember  I  said,  we  must  try  and  make  some  pottery, 
and  have  some  music,  and  that  we  would  have  no  steam 
^igines.^  On  this  I  received  a  singular  letter  from  a 
resident  at  Birmingham,  advising  me  that  the  colours  for 
my  pottery  must  be  ground  by  steam,  and  my  musical 
instruments  constructed  by  it.  To  this,  as  my  correspon- 
dent was  an  educated  person,  and  knew  Latin,  I  ventured 

^  [Compare  the  analysis  of  Classical  Landscape  in  Modtm  Painten,  vol.  ili. 
(VoL  V.  pp.  235-236),  where  Raskin  notes  the  stress  laid  in  the  garden  of 
Alcinons  on  beds  of  herbs,  ^'  chiefly  leeks."] 

>  [This  statement  is  not  made  m  Lucian.  Possibly  Raskin  (connecting  onions 
with  asphodels)  had  in  his  mind  a  vagae  recollection  of  Ile^  VLMtovt  (''  Of  Mourn-- 
ing "),  §  19 :  0^  oih-tft  d4rTopot  od8^  dxapros  ^  rw  UXodrftwot  dpix^  a6^  iriKiKoirtP  ^fxSit 
6  iffiMKat,  fra  wop*  ^fuaw  rd  vlrta  /jbtraffTnKKdtfuBa  ("  Pluto's  realm  is  not  so  barren, 
nor  asphodel  so  scarce  with  us,  that  we  must  apply  to  you  for  provisions  ")•! 

>  [See  Utter  6,  §  21  (p.  96).] 
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to  answer  that  porcelain  had  been  painted  before  the  time 
of  James  Watt ;  that  even  music  was  not  entirely  a  recent 
invention;  that  my  poor  company,  I  feared,  would  deserve 
no  better  colours  than  Apelles  and  Titian  made  shift  with, 
or  even  the  Chinese;  and  that  I  could  not  find  any  notice 
of  musical  instruments  in  the  time  of  David,  for  instance, 
having  been  made  by  steam. 

To  this  my  correspondent  again  replied  that  he  sup* 
posed  David's  "twangling  upon  the  harp"  would  have 
been  unsatisfactory  to  modem  taste  ;^  in  which  sentiment 
I  concurred  with  him  (thinking  of  the  Cumberland  pro- 
cession, without  dancing,  after  its  sacred,  cylindrical  Ark).* 
We  shall  have  to  be  content,  however,  for  our  part,  with 
a  little  "twangling**  on  such  roughly-made  harps,  or  even 
shells^  as  the  Jews  and  Greeks  got  their  melody  out  of, 
though  it  must  indeed  be  little  conceivable  in  a  modem 
manufacturing  town  that  a  nation  could  ever  have  existed 
which  imaginarily  dined  on  onions  in  Heaven,  and  made 
harps  of  the  near  relations  of  turtles  on  Earth.'  But  to 
keep  to  our  crockery,  you  know  I  told  you  that  for  some 
time  we  should  not  be  able  to  put  any  pictures  of  Gods 
on  it;  and  you  might  think  that  would  be  of  small  con- 
sequence: but  it  is  of  moment  that  we  should  at  least 
try — for  indeed  that  old  French  pertter,  Palissy,  was  nearly 
the  last  of  potters  in  France,*  or  England  either,  who  could 
have  done  so,  if  anybody  had  wanted  Gods.^  But  nobody 
in  his  time  did; — ^they  only  wanted  Goddesses,  of  a  demi^ 
divine-monde  pattern;  Palissy,  not  well  able  to  produce 
such,  took  to  moulding  innocent  frogs  and  vipers  instead, 
in  his  dishes;'  but  at  Sevres  and  other  places  for  shaping 

^  [For  a  later  reference  to  thiB  correspondent's  remark,  see  Letter  57.  §  4 
(Vol.  XXVm.  p.  405).] 

>  rSee  Letter  5,  §  11  (pp.  8a-89).J 

'  rrhe  reference  is  to  the  Homenc  Hymn  to  Hermes,  where  the  poet  describes 
how  Hermes  found  a  tortoise  and  recognised  the  soul  of  music  in  its  shell.  There 
is  a  representation  of  Hermes  making  the  lyre  on  a  bronze  disk  in  tiie  British 
Museum  (see  £.  T.  Cook's  Popular  Handbook  to  the  Greek  and  Roman  AnHquUies, 
pp.  446-447).] 

•  [On  Palissy  ware,  see  VoL  XVX  p.  428.] 

•  [See  Letter  5,  §  21  (p.  96).] 

•  [Compare  St.  Marke  Beet,  §  228  (Vol.  XXIV.  p.  888).] 
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of  courtly  day,  the  chanuingest  things  were  done,  as  you 
probably  saw  at  the  great  peace-promoting  Exhibition  of 
1851;  and  not  only  the  first  rough  potter's  fields,  tileries, 
as  they  called  them,  or  Tuileries,^  but  the  little  den  where 
FaUssy  long  after  worked  under  the  Louvre,  were  effaced 
and  foigotten  in  the  glory  of  the  House  of  France;  until 
the  House  of  France  forgot  also  that  to  it,  no  less  than 
the  House  of  Israel,  the  words  were  spoken,  not  by  a 
painted  Grod,  **As  the  day  is  in  the  hands  of  the  potter, 
so  are  ye  in  mine;"'  and  thus  the  stained  and  vitrified 
show  of  it  lasted,  as  you  have  seen,  until  the  Tuileries 
again  became  the  Potto's  field,  to  bury,  not  strangers  in/ 
but  their  own  souls,  no  more  ashamed  of  Traitorhood, 
but  invoking  Traitorhood,  as  if  it  covered,  instead  of  con- 
stituting, uttermost  shame; — until,  of  the  kingdom  and 
its  glory  there  is  not  a  shard  left,  to  take  fire  out  of  the 
hearth/ 

7.  Left — to  men's  ey«,  I  should  have  written.  To 
their  thoughts,  is  left  yet  much;  for  true  kingdoms  and 
true  glories  cannot  pass  away/  What  France  has  had  of 
such,  remain  to  her.  What  any  of  us  can  find  of  such, 
will  remain  to  us.  WiU  you  look  back,  for  an  instant, 
again  to  the  end  of  my  last  Letter,  §  21  [p.  96],  and 
consider  the  state  of  life  described  there: — ^''No  liberty, 
but  instant  obedience  to  known  law  and  appointed  persons ; 
no  equality,  but  recognition  of  every  bettemess  and  repro- 
bation of  every  worseness ;  and  none  idle  but  the  dead." 

I  1>%  you  to  observe  that  last  condition  especially. 
You  will  debate  for  many  a  day  to  come  the  causes  that 
have  brought  this  misery  upon  France,  and  there  are  many ; 
but  one  is  chief — chief  cause,  now  and  always,  of  evil 
everywhere;  and  I  see  it  at  this  moment,  in  its  deadliest 
form,  out  of  the  window  of  my  quiet  EngUsh  inn.     It  is 

1  rComiMro  Aratra  P»rUeUeif  §  153  (V0I4  XX«  p.  908  n.)] 


Jeremiah  zviii.  6.1 
Matthew  zzvii.  7.J 
Isaiah  zzx.  14.] 
See  MatOiew  xziv.  36.] 
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the  21st  of  May,  and  a  bright  morning,  and  the  sun  shines^ 
for  once,  warmly  on  the  wall  opposite,  a  low  one,  of 
ornamental  pattern,  imitative  in  brick  of  wood-work  (as,  if 
it  had  been  of  wood-work,  it  would,  doubtless,  have  been 
painted  to  look  like  brick).  Against  this  low  decorative 
edifice  leans  a  ruddy-faced  English  boy  of  sevoiteen  or 
eighteen,  in  a  white  blouse  and  brown  corduroy  trouserSt 
and  a  dcHnical  felt  hat ;  with  the  sun,  as  much  as  can  get 
under  the  rim,  on  his  face,  and  his  hands  in  his  pockets; 
listlessly  watching  two  dogs  at  play.  He  is  a  good  boy, 
evidently,  and  does  not  care  to  turn  the  play  into  a 
fight;*  still  it  is  not  interesting  enough  to  him,  as  play, 
to  relieve  the  extreme  distress  of  his  idleness,  and  he  occar 
sionaUy  takes  his  hands  out  of  his  pockets,  and  daps  them 
at  the  dogs,  to  startle  them. 

8.  The  ornamental  wall  he  leans  against  surrounds  the 
county  police-office,  and  the  residence  at  the  end  of  it, 
appropriately  called  "Gaol  Lodge."  This  county  gaol, 
police-ofi[ice,  and  a  large  gasometer,  have  been  built  by  the 
good  people  of  Abingdon  to  adorn  the  principal  entrance 
to  their  town  from  the  south.  It  was  once  quite  one  of 
the  loveliest,  as  well  as  historically  interesting,  scenes  in 
England.  A  few  cottages  and  their  gardens,  sloping  down 
to  the  river-side,  are  still  left,  and  an  arch  or  two  of  the 
great  monastery;  but  the  principal  object,  from  the  road,  is 
now  the  gaol;  and  from  the  river,  the  gasometer.  It  is 
curious  that  since  the  English  have  believed  (as  you  will 
find  the  editor  of  the  Liverpool  Daily  Post,  quoting  to  you 
fix>m  M^caulay,  in  his  leader  of  the  9th  of  this  month), 
**  the  only  cure  for  Liberty  is  more  liberty  '^  ^  (which  is  true 
enough,  for  when  you  have  got  all  you  can,  you  will  be 
past  physic),  they  always  make  their  gaols  conspicuous  and 

*  This  was  at  seven  in  the  morning;  he  had  them  fighting  at  half-past 

^^ ,         

1  [See  Macaula/s  essay  on  ^'Milton":  ''There  is  only  one  cure  for  the  evils 
which  nawly  acquired  freedom  produces ;  and  that  cure  is  freedom."  For  another 
reference  to  the  newspaper  article,  see  helow,  p.  118.] 
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omamentai  Now  I  have  no  objection,  myself,  detesting, 
as  I  do,  every  approach  to  liberty,^  to  a  distinct  manifesta* 
tion  of  gaol,  in  proper  quarters;  nay,  in  the  highest,  and 
in  the  dose  neighbourhood  of  palaces ; '  perhaps,  even,  with 
a  convenient  passage,  and  Ponte  de'  Sospiri,  from  one  to 
the  other,  or,  at  least,  a  pleasant  access  by  water-gate  and 
down  the  river;  but  I  do  not  see  why  in  these  days 
of  ''incurable*'  liberty,  the  prospect  in  approaching  a  quiet 
Elnglish  county  town  should  be  a  gaol,  and  nothing  else. 

That  being  so,  however,  the  country  boy,  in  his  white 
blouse,  leans  placidly  against  the  prison  wall  this  bright 
Sunday  morning,  little  thinking  what  a  luminous  sign-post 
he  is  making  of  himself,  and  living  gnomon  of  sun-dial, 
of  which  the  shadow  points  sharply  to  the  subtlest  cause 
of  the  fall  of  France,  and  of  England,  as  is  too  likely, 
after  her* 

9.  Your  hands  in  your  own  pockets,  in  the  morning. 
That  is  the  beginning  of  the  last  day ;  your  hands  in  other 
people's  pockets  at  noon ;  that  is  the  height  of  the  last  day ; 
and  the  gaol,  ornamented  or  otherwise, — (assuredly  the  great 
gaol  of  the  grave), — ^for  the  night.  That  is  the  history  of 
nations  under  judgment.  Don't  think  I  say  this  to  any 
single  class;  least  of  all  specially  to  you;  the  rich  are  con- 
tinuaUy,  nowadays,  reproaching  you  with  your  wish  to  be 
idle.  It  is  very  wrong  of  you ;  but,  do  they  want  to  work 
all  day,  themselves?  All  mouths  are  very  properly  open 
now  against  the  Paris  Communists  because  they  fight  that 
they  may  get  wages  for  marching  about  with  flags.  What 
do  the  upper  classes  fight  for,  then?  What  have  they 
fought  for  since  the  world  became  upper  and  lower,  but 
that  they  also  might  have  wages  for  walking  about  with 
flags,  and  that  mischievously?  It  is  very  wrong  of  the 
Conununists  to  steal  church-plate  and  candlesticks.     Very 

^  rCom]»re  above,  p.  96.1 

«  [Byron,  Cfkilde  Harold,  it.  1  :— 

'^  I  stood  in  Venice,  on  the  Bridge  of  Sighs ; 
A  palaee  mnd  a  prison  on  each  hand."] 
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had  got  into  their  heads  that  the^  were  oolj  to  be  lodced 
at,  for  the  honour  of  God,  and  not  to  li^t  anybody. 

10.  Which  is  indeed  too  much  the  notion  of  even  the 
masculine  aristocracy  of  Europe  at  this  day.  One  can 
imagme  them,  indeed,  modest  in  the  matter  of  their  own 
luminousness,  and  more  timid  of  the  tax  on  agricultural 
horses  and  carts,  than  of  that  on  lucifers ;  ^  but  it  would  be 
well  if  they  were  content,  here  in  England,  however  dimly 
phosphorescent  themselves,  to  bask  in  the  sunshine  of  May 
at  the  end  of  Westminster  Bridge  (as  my  boy  on  Abingdon 
Bridge '),  with  their  backs  against  the  large  edifice  they  have 
built  there, — an  edifice,  by  the  way,  to  my  own  poor  judg- 
ment, less  contributing  to  the  adornment  of  London,*  than 
the  new  police-oj£ce  to  that  of  Abingdon.  But  the  English 
squire,  after  his  fashion,  sends  himself  to  that  highly  deoo* 
rated  gaol  all  spring-time;  and  cannot  be  content  with  his 
hands  in  his  own  pockets,  nor  even  in  yours  and  mine; 
but  claps  and  laughs,  semi-idiot  that  he  is,  at  dog-fights  on 
the  floor  of  the  House,  which,  if  he  knew  it,  are  indeed 
dog*fights  of  the  Stars  in  their  courses,^  Sinus  against 
Procyon;*  and  of  the  havoc  and  loosed  dogs  of  war,* 
makes,  as  the  Times  correspondent  says  they  make,  at 
Versailles,  of  the  siege  of  Paris,  *'  the  Entertainment  of  the 
Hour.*'^ 

You  think-  that,  perhaps,  an  unjust  saying  of  him,  as 
he  will,  assuredly,  himself.  He  would  fain  put  an  end  to 
this  wild  work,  if  he  could,  he  thinks. 

11.  My  friends,  I  tell  you  solemnly,  the  sin  of  it  all, 
down   to   this    last   night's    doing,    or    undoing   (for  it    is 

1  [See  above^  Lettera  5^  §  4  n.,  and  6^  §  4  (pp.  81,  101).] 

*  |Sm  above,  §  7.] 

•  See  above,  p.  15  n.] 

*  'Judges  V.  20.] 

'  [Procyon  (Horace,  0d$9,  iii.  29,  18),  or  Antecanis,  the  star  that  riiea  befora  tho 
dog^tar  (SiriuB).] 

•  [JuHtu  Oatar,  Act  iii.  ec.  1  ("Cry  Eavoe,  and  let  dip  the  dogs  of  war").] 

^  rThe  reference  is  to  the  French  siege  of  Paris,  of  May  1871.  ^*  Carriages  are 
hired  DY  the  hoar  to  carrv  parties  out  to  Meudon,  and  the  entertainment  of  the  hour 
is  to  view  the  siege  of  Paris.  The  French  people  do  not  appear  to  view  it  in  the 
serious  light  in  which,  to  judge  from  the  papers,  it  is  regarded  by  foreigners  at  a 
distance ''^(T^rnet,  Mav  22,  1871).J 
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Monday  now,  I  waited  before  finishing  my  letter,  to  see  if 
the  Sainte  Chapelle  would  follow  the  Venddme  Column^); 
the  sin  of  it,  I  tell  you,  is  not  that  poor  rabble's,  spade 
and  pickaxe  in  hand  among  the  dead;'  nor  yet  the  bias* 
phemer's,  making  noise  like  a  dog'  by  the  defiled  altars 
of  our  Lady  of  Victories;*  and  round  the  barricades,  and 
the  ruins,  of  the  Street  of  Peace. 

This  cruelty  has  been  done  by  the  kindest  of  us,  and 
the  most  honourable ;  by  the  delicate  women,  by  the  nobly- 
nurtured  men,  who  through  their  happy  and,  as  they 
thought,  holy  lives,  have  sought,  and  still  seek,  only  ''the 
entertainment  of  the  hour/'  And  this  robbery  has  been 
taught  to  the  hands, — ^this  blasphemy  to  the  lips, — of  the 
lost  poor,  by  the  False  Prophets  who  have  taken  the  name 
of  Christ  in  vain,  and  leagued  themselves  with  His  chief 
enemy,  '' Covetousness,  which  is  idolatry."* 

12.  Covetousness,  lady  of  Competition  and  of  deadly 
Care;  idol  above  the  altars  of  Ignoble  Victory;  builder  of 
streets,  in  cities  of  Ignoble  Peace.  I  have  given  you  the 
picture  of  her — ^your  goddess  and  only  Hope — as  Giotto 
saw  her:'  dominant  in  prosperous  Italy  as  in  prosperous 
England,  and  having  her  haiads  clawed  then,  as  now,  so 

^  P' Paris,  May  lG.^The  Journal  Offieiel  announoed  that  the  Venddme  Column 
would  positively  fitll  to-day  at  2.  A  great  concourse  assembled.  Bands  played.  The 
Commune,  and  their  staff,  attended  on  horseback.  At  3.16  p.k.  an  attempt  was  made, 
which  &iled  owing  to  the  breaking  of  a  snatch-block.  The  ropes  slackened  suddenly, 
injuring  two  men.  Another  attempt  was  made,  and  the  Column  fell  about  10  minutes 
to  ^  .  .  .  The  excitement  was  intense  "  (Timeg,  May  17>  1871).  For  another  re£Br« 
enee  to  the  demolition  of  the  Venddme  Column,  see  VoL  XVl.  p.  155,  and  Bock 
Soneucamb,  note  on  line  188,] 

>  T''  Pasib,  May  18. — Bodies  are  being  removed  from  the  cryot  of  the  Church  of 
Les  Petits  Peres.  Bones  strew  the  pavement  on  both  sides  of  the  church  door" 
{Thnei,  May  19,  1871).] 

»  rPtalms  lix.  6.] 

*  [Notre  Dame  des  Vietoires,  a  &mous  pilgrimage  church  in  the  Place  des  Victoires. 
Hie  altar,  to  the  right  of  the  choir,  which  is  the  object  of  special  veneration,  was 
despoiled  by  the  Communists.  Tlie  Titnes  of  Monday,  May  22,  1871,  announoed : 
''liie  Church  of  Notre  Dame  des  Victoires  has  been  sacked  and  occupied  by  the 
troops."  See  the  Daily  T&leyraph  of  the  same  date  for  an  account  of  the  outrages. 
The  barricade  fighting  in  the  Rue  de  la  Paiz  and  elsewhere  was  in  progress  at 
the  same  time.] 

*  rColossians  iiL  5.1 

*  [Plate  II.  (originsily  placed  as  frontispiece  to  this  Letter) ;  compare  VoL  XXIV. 
^  120.] 
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that  she  can  only  clutch,  not  work;  also  you  shall  read 
next  month  with  me  what  one  of  Giotto's  friends^  says  of 
her — ^a  rude  versifier,  one  of  the  twangling  harpers;'  as 
Giotto  was  a  poor  painter  for  low  price,  and  with  colours 
ground  by  hand;  but  such  cheap  work  must  serve  our  turn 
for  this  time ;  also,  here,  is  portrayed  for  you  *  one  of  the 

ministering  angels  of  the  god- 
dess ;  for  she  herself,  having 
ears  set  wide  to  the  wind,  is 
careful  to  have  wind-instruments 
provided  by  her  servants  for 
other  people's  ears.' 

13.  This  servant  of  hers  was 
drawn  by  the  court  portrait- 
painter,  Holbein ;  and  was  a 
councillor  at  poor-law  boards, 
in  his  day;  counselling  then, 
as  some  of  us  have,  since, 
"Bread  of  Afiliction  and  Water  of  Afiliction"*  for  the 
vagrant  as  such, — ^which  is,  indeed,  good  advice,  if  you  are 
quite  sure  the  vagrant  has,  or  may  have,  a  home;  not 
otherwise.  But  we  will  talk  further  of  this  next  month, 
taking  into  council  one  of  Holbein's  prosaic  friends,  as  well 
as  that  singing  friend  of  Giotto's — ^an  English  lawyer  and 

*  Engraved^  as  also  the  woodcut  in  the  April  number,^  carefully  after 
Holbein,  by  my  coal-waggon-assisting  assistant:*  but  he  has  missed  his 
mark  somewhat,  here;  the  imp's  abortive  hands,  hooked  processes  only,  like 
Envy's,  and  pterodactylous,  are  scarcely  seen  in  their  clutch  of  the  bellows, 
and  there  are  other  faults.     We  will  do  it  better  for  you,  afterwards^ 

^  [Dante :  see  Purgatario,  xiii.,  xiv. ;  but  Ruskin  does  not  in  the  next  letter, 
nor  later,  refer  to  the  passages.  Among  Dante's  instances  of  the  envious  is  the 
nymph  Aglauros,  who  envied  her  sister  Herse  {Purg.y  xiv.  136-189).  Ruskin  promises 
some  account  of  her  in  Letter  12,  but  does  not  g^ve  it  (tee  below,  p.  2012) :  see, 
however.  Vol.  XIXL  p.  334.] 

^  rSe©  abovo^  §  6,  p.  lOj.] 

^  [Holbein's  woodcut  (**  He  that  hath  ears  to  besr  let  him  hear''),  from  which 
this  is  enlarged  J  is  ^veu  in  Artudntt  Fhrentina,  §  176  (&ee  Vol*  XXI  I.  p,  417,  and 
Fig.  9),     Ruakia'ft  drawing  Is  Ko.  73  in  the  Educational  Seriea  {VoL  XjlI,  p.  81).] 

*  fl  Kings  xjcii.  27 A 

*  "Letter  4,  g  12  (|i.  78);] 

■   'Arthur  Burf«i^:  *m  t^ti^  %  |  Ig  (p.  aS).] 

^  [See  Letter  YVilL  p,  ^1),  where  Ruskin  refers  readers  of 

FoTM  to  the  wtw:>' 
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country  gentleman/  living  on  his  farm,  at  Chelsea  (some- 
where near  Cheyne  Row,  I  believe) — ^and  not  unfrequently 
visited  there  by  the  King  of  England,  who  would  ask  him- 
self unexpectedly  to  dinner  at  the  little  Thames-side  farm, 
though  the  floor  of  it  was  only  strewn  with  green  rushes. 
It  was  burnt  at  last,  rushes,  ricks,  and  all;  some  said 
because  bread  of  affliction  and  water  of  affliction'  had  been 
served  to  heretics  there,  its  master  being  a  stout  Catholic; 
and,  singularly  enough,  also  a  Communist ;  so  that  because 
of  the  fire,  and  other  matters,  the  King  at  last  ceased  to 
dine  at  Chelsea.  We  will  have  some  talk,  however,  with 
the  farmer,  ourselves,  some  day  soon ; '  meantime  and  always, 
beUeve  me, 

Faithfully  yours, 

John  Ruskin. 


POSTSCRIPT 

14.  25th  May  (early  morning). — ^Renter's  final  telegram, 
in  the  JScho  of  last  night,  being  *'The  Louvre  and  the 
Tuileries  are  in  fiames,  the  Federals  having  set  fire  to  them 
with  petroleum,***  it  is  interesting  to  observe  how,  in  fulfil- 
ment of  the  Mechanical  Glories  of  our  age,  its  ingenious 

>  [''The  King  also  lued^  of  m  particiilar  love^  to  come  on  a  sudden  to  Chelsey^ 
where  Sir  Thomas  More  now  livedo  and  leaning  on  his  shoulder  to  talk  with  him 
of  seeret  comisel  in  his  garden,  yea,  and  to  dine  with  him  upon  no  inviting "  (Life 
of  Sir  Thonuu  More^  by  Cresacre  More,  1828  edition,  p.  59).  ''Neither  mean  nor 
subject  to  envy,  yet  magnificent  enough "  was  Erasmcu's  description  of  the  house. 
More,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  declared  guilty  of  misprision  of  treason  on  account 
of  hie  acquaintance  with  the  "Nun  of  Kent."  The  rest  of  Ruskin's  allusions  are 
not  clear,  for  though  after  More's  execution  the  King  confiscated  his  property,  the 
house  and  grounds  were  presented  by  him  to  Sir  William  Pawlet,  Marquis  of 
Winchester.  The  house  was  not  demolished  till  1740  (see  Lyaons,  Envirom  of 
London,  1795,  vol.  ii.  pp.  79  teq. ;  and  Cresacre  More,  d.  102  n.) ;  the  only  remains 
of  it,  now  extant,  are  some  parts  of  the  garden  walls  at  the  back  of  Paulton's 
Square  and  at  the  entrance  of  the  Moravian  burial-ground.] 

"  ri  Kings  xxiL  27.]  ^^i-; 

»  fSee  Letter  7,  §§  5,  6  (pp.  116-119).] 

*  [The  Timet  correspondent  announced  next  morning,  however  (May  26),  that 
though  the  Tuileries  was  in  ashes,  "happily  not  very  much  of  the  Louvre  is 
destroyed. '*] 

ULVU*  H 
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Gomorrah  manufactures,  and  supplies  to  demand,  her  own 
brimstone ;  achieving  also  a  quite  scientific,  instead  of  mira- 
culous, descent  of  it  from  Heaven ;  and  ascent  of  it,  where 
required,  without  any  need  of  cleaving  or  quaking  of  earth, 
except  in  a  superficially  "vibratory"^  manner. 

Nor  can  it  be  less  encouraging  to  you  to  see  how,  with 
a  sufficiently  curative  quantity  of  Liberty,^  you  may  defend 
yourselves  against  all  danger  of  over-production,  especially 
in  art;  but,  in  case  you  should  ever  wish  to  re-" pro- 
duce" any  of  the  combustibles  (as  oil,  or  canvas)  used  in 
these  Parisian  Economies,  you  will  do  well  to  inquire  of 
the  author  of  the  Essay  on  Liberty  whether  he  considers 
oil  of  linseed,  or  petroleum,  as  best  fulfiUing  his  definition, 
"utiUties  fixed  and  embodied  in  material  objects."' 


See  abo7e^  §  9  (p.  106).] 
See  abore,  §  8  (p.  106).] 
See  Letter  4,  §§  5,  6  (pp.  64-66).] 
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LETTER    7 
CHARITASi 


Dknmark  Hill, 

1st  July,  1871. 


1.  My  Friends, — It  seldom  chances,  my  work  lying  chiefly 
among  stones,  clouds,  and  flowers,  that  I  am  brought  into 
any  freedom  of  intercourse  with  my  fellow-creatures;  but 
since  the  fighting  in  Paris  I  have  dined  out  several  times, 
and  spoken  to  the  persons  who  sat  next  me,  and  to  others 
when  I  went  upstairs;  and  done  the  best  I  could  to  find 
out  what  people  thought  about  the  fighting,  or  thought 
they  ought  to  think  about  it,  or  thought  they  ought  to 
say.  I  had,  of  course,  no  hope  of  finding  any  one  thinking 
what  they  ought  to  do.  But  I  have  not  yet,  a  little  to 
my  surprise,  met  with  any  one  who  either  appeared  to  be 
sadder,  or  professed  himself  wiser  for  anything  that  has 
haf^>ened. 

It  is  true  that  I  am  neither  sadder  nor  wiser,  because 
of  it,  myselfl  But  then  I  was  so  sad  before,  that  nothing 
could  niake  me  sadder;  and  getting  wiser  has  always  been 
to  me  a  very  slow  process  (sometimes  even  quite  stopping 
for  whole  days  together),  so  that  if  two  or  three  new 
ideas  fall  in  my  way  at  once,  it  only  puzzles  me;  and  the 
fighting  in  Paris  has  given  me  more  than  two  or  three. 

2.  The  newest  of  all  these  new  ones,  and,  in  fact,  quite 
a  glistering  and  freshly  minted  idea  to  me,  is  the  Parisian 
notion  of  Communism,  as  &r  as  I  understand  it  (which  I 

1  rin  hie  own  copy  Ruskin  wrote  '^ Charity"  and  ^'Charitas"  (see  below,  §  13), 
and  the  latter  is  no  doubt  the  true  title,  though  the  word  has  hitherto  been  mis- 
printed ''Charities."] 
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don't  profess  to  do  altogether,  yet,  or  I   should  be  wiser 
than  I  was,  with  a  vengeance). 

For,  indeed,  I  am  myself  a  Communist  of  the  old  school 
— reddest  also  of  the  red ;  and  was  on  the  very  point  of 
saying  so  at  the  end  of  my  last  letter;  only  the  telegram 
about  the  Louvre's  being  on  fire  stopped  me,  because  I 
thought  the  Communists  of  the  new  school,  as  I  could  not 
at  all  understand  them,  might  not  quite  understand  me. 
For  we  Communists  of  the  old  school  think  that  our  pro- 
perty belongs  to  everybody,  and  everybody's  property  to 
us;  so  of  course  I  thought  the  Louvre  belonged  to  me  as 
much  as  to  the  Parisians,  and  expected  they  would  have 
sent  word  over  to  me,  being  an  Art  Professor,  to  ask 
whether  I  wanted  it  burnt  down.  But  no  message  or 
intimation  to  that  effect  ever  reached  me. 

8.  Then  the  next  bit  of  new  coinage  in  the  way  of 
notion  which  I  have  picked  up  in  Paris  streets,  is  the 
present  meaning  of  the  French  word  "Ouvrier,"  which  in 
my  time  the  dictionaries  used  to  give  as  "Workman,"  or 
"Working-man."  For  again,  I  have  spent  many  days,  not 
to  say  years,  with  the  working-men  of  our  English  school 
myseJ^;^  and  I  know  that,  with  the  more  advanced  of  them, 
the  gathering  word  is  that  which  I  gave  you  at  the  end 
of  my  second  number  [p.  44] — "  To  do  good  work,  whether 
we  live  or  die."  Whereas  I  perceive  the  gathering,  or 
rather  scattering,  word  of  the  French  "ouvrier"  is,  "To 
undo  good  work,  whether  we  live  or  die." 

4.  And  this  is  the  third,  and  the  last,  I  will  tell  you 
for  the  present,  of  my  new  ideas,  but  a  troublesome  one: 
namely,  that  we  are  henceforward  to  have  a  duplicate  power 
of  political  economy;  and  that  the  new  Parisian  expression 
for  its  first  principle  is  not  to  be  "  laissez  faire,"  but  "  laissez 
rrfaire." 

5.  I  cannot,  however,  make  anything  of  these  new 
French   fashions   of  thought   till   I   have   looked   at   them 

1  [For    RoBkin's   conneadon   with    the   Working   Men's   College,  see  VoL   V. 
pp.  zxxyL  wq,'] 
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quietly  a  little ;  so  to-day  I  will  content  myself  with  telling 
you  what  we  Communists  of  the  old  school  meant  by 
Communism;  and  it  will  be  worth  your  hearing,  for — ^I  tell 
you  simply  in  my  "arrogant"  way^ — ^we  know,  and  have 
known,  what  Communism  is — ^for  our  fathers  knew  it,  and 
told  us,  three  thousand  years  ago;*  while  you  baby  Com- 
munists do  not  so  much  as  know  what  the  name  means, 
in  your  own  English  or  French — ^no,  not  so  much  as 
whether  a  House  of  Commons  implies,  or  does  not  imply, 
also  a  House  of  Uncommons ;  nor  whether  the  Holiness  of 
the  Commune,  which  Garibaldi  came  to  fight  for,'  had  any 
relation  to  the  Holiness  of  the  "Communion"  which  he 
came  to  fight  against. 

6.  Will  you  be  at  the  pains,  now,  however,  to  learn 
rightly,  and  once  for  all,  what  Communism  is?  First,  it 
means  that  everybody  must  work  in  common,  and  do 
common  or  simple  work  for  his  dinner;*  and  that  if  any 
man  will  not  do  it,  he  must  not  have  his  dinner.^  That 
much,  perhaps,  you  thought  you  knew? — but  you  did  not 
think  we  Communists  of  the  old  school  knew  it  also? 
You  shall  have  it,  then,  in  the  words  of  the  Chelsea  farmer 
and  stout  Catholic,  I  was  telling  you  of,  in  last  number/ 
He  was  bom  in  Milk  Street,  London,  three  hundred  and 
ninety-one  years  ago  (1480,  a  year  I  have  just  been  telling 
my  Oxford  .pupils  to  remember  for  manifold  reasons  •),  and 
he  planned  a  Commune  flowing  with  milk  and  honey,  and 
otherwise  Elysian;  and  called  it  the  "Place  of  Wellbeing," 
or  Utopia;^  which  is  a  word  you  perhaps  have  occasionally 

*  Cf,  Letter  SB,  §  Z%,  Question  10  [p.  526].— Ao^e  in  Atdhor's  Index  to 
Vols.  L  and  II. 

1  rCompare  Letter  6,  §  2  Tp.  99).] 

*  [RoBkin  has  here  in  mind  early  Greek  society— as  depicted  in  Plutarch's  Lives 
of  Lycnrgas  (§§  8,  9)  and  of  Theseus^  with  his  meals  in  common :  compare  below^ 
p^  396^  where  Raskin  dates  Theseus  ''three  thousand  years  ago."] 

s  [Compare  Letter  1,  §  6  (^  16).] 

^  '2  Thessalonians  iii.  10  (*'if  any  man  would  not  work,  neither  should  he  eat").] 
&  'Sir  Thomas  More:  see  Letter  6,  §  13  (p.  113).] 
«  ;See  Michael  Angela  and  lintoret,  §  8  (VoL  XXlI.  pr  82).] 
^  [More  called  it  rather  oOrvrot,  nowhere;  ''Nusquama,"  as  he  calls  it  some- 
times in  his  letters.] 
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used  before  now,  like  others,  without  understanding  it; — 
(in  the  article  of  the  Liverpool  Daily  Post  before  referred 
to,*  it  occurs  felicitously  seven  times).  You  shall  use  it  in 
that  stupid  way  no  more,  if  I  can  help  it.  Listen  how 
matters  really  are  nuinaged  there.' 

''The  chiefs  and  almost  the  only  business  of  the  government,*  is  to 
take  care  that  no  man  may  live  idle,  but  that  eveiy  one  may  follow  his 
trade  diligently:  yet  they  do  not  wear  themselves  out  with  perpetual  toil 
from  morning  till  night,  as  if  they  were  beasts  of  burden,  which,  as  it  is 
indeed  a  heavy  slaveiy,  so  it  is  everjrwhere  the  common  course  of  life 
amongst  all  mechanics  except  the  Utopians;  but  they,  dividing  the  day 
and  night  into  twenty-four  hours,  appoint  six  of  these  for  work,  three  of 
which  are  before  dinner  and  three  after;  they  then  sup,  and,  at  eight 
o'clock,  counting  from  noon,  go  to  bed  and  sleep  eight  hours:  the  rest  of 
their  time,  besides  that  taken  up  in  work,  eating,  and  sleeping,  is  left  to 
every  man's  discretion;  yet  they  are  not  to  abuse  that  intervaJ  to  luxury 
and  idleness,  but  must  employ  it  in  some  proper  exercise,  according  to 
their  various  inclinations,  which  is,  for  the  most  part,  reading. 

*'  But  the  time  appointed  for  labour  is  to  be  narrowly  examined,  others- 
wise,  you  may  imagine  that,  since  there  are  only  six  hours  appointed  fot 
work,  they  may  fall  under  a  scarcity  of  necessary  provisions:  but  it  is  so 
far  from  being  true  that  this  time  is  not  sufficient  for  supplying  them  with 
plenty  of  all  things,  either  necessary  or  convenient,  that  it  is  rather  too 
much ;  and  this  you  will  easily  apprehend,  if  you  consider  how  great  a  pait 
of  all  other  nations  is  quite  idle.  First,  women  generally  do  little,  who  are 
the  half  of  mankind ;  and,  if  some  few  women  are  diligent,  their  husbands 
are  idle:  then, —  .  .  /* 

What  then? 

We  will  stop  a  minute,  friends,  if  you  please,  for  I 
want  you  before  you  read  what  then,  to  be  once  more 
made  fully  aware  that  this  farmer  who  is  speaking  to  you 
is  one  of  the  sternest  Roman  Catholics  of  his  stem  time; 

♦  I  spare  you,  for  once,  a  word  for  "government"  used  by  this  old 
author,  which  would  have  been  unintelligible  to  you,  and  is  so,  except  in 
its  general  sense,  to  me,  too.* 

1  rSee  Letter  6,  §  8  (p  106).] 

'  [Raskin  here  translates  and  oompreises  frem  the  original  Latin  of  the  second 
book  of  Utofia  (see  pp.  83-86  of  Arber^  reprint  of  186d  of  the  English  edition 
of  1556).] 

'  [The  magistrates  are,  says  More,  called  ''in  the  old  language  of  the  Utopians," 
" Syphograuntes,"  and  this  is  the  word  here  rendered  ''government"  bv  Ruskin. 
The  word  may  have  been  intended  for  nothing  more  than  unintelligible  jaivon. 
It  has,  however,  been  suggested  that  in  inventing  the  first  part  of  the  word.  More 
was  thinking  of  o-v^f,  "a  sty,"  and  of  the  Benchers  and  Steward  (Sty-ward)  of 
his  old  Inn  of  Court  (see  J.  n.  Lupton's  edition  of  Utopia,  1896,  p.  136  ».).] 
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and   at  the  fall  of  Cardinal  Wolsey,  became  Lord  High 
Chancellor  of  England  in  his  stead. 

^' — then,  consider  the  great  company  of  idle  priests^  and  of  those  that  are 
caUed  religious  men;  add  to  these^  all  rich  men,  chiefly  those  that  have 
estates  in  land,  who  are  called  noblemen  and  gentlemen,   together  with 
their  families,  made  up  of  idle  persons,  that  are  kept  more  for  show  than 
use;  add  to  these,  all  those  strong  and  lusty  beggars  that  go  about,  pre- 
tending some   disease  in  excuse  for  their  begging;   and,  upon  the   whole 
account,  yon  will  find  that  the  number  of  those  by  whose  labours  mankind 
is  supplied  is  much  less  than  you,  perhaps,  imagined :  then^  consider  how 
few  of  those  that  work  are  employed  in  labours  that  are  of  real  service ! 
for  we,  who  measure  all  things  by  money,  give  rise  to  many  trades  that    | 
are  both  vain  and  superfluous,  and  serve  only  to  support  riot  and  luxury:    i 
for  if  those  who  work  were  employed  only  in  such  things  as  the  conveni-    1 
ences  of  life  require,  there  would  be  such  an  abundance  of  them,  that  the  prices   \ 
of  them  tvould  so  sink  thai  tradesmen  could  not  he  maintained  bjf  their  gains;"     . 

— (italics  mine — Fair  and  softly.  Sir  Thomas  1  we  must  have  ■ 
a  shop  round  the  corner,  and  a  pedlar  or  two  on  fair-days,  I 

yet);—  / 

''if  all  those  who  labour  about  useless  things  were  set  to  more  profitabW 
employments,  and  if  all  that  languish  out  their  lives  in  sloth  and  idlenef^ , 
(every  <me  of  whom  consumes  as  much  as  any  two  of  the  men  that  are  %t : 
work)  were  forced  to  labour,  you   may   easily  imagine  that  a   small   pro- 1 
portion  of  time  would  serve  for  doing  all  that  is  either  necessary,  profitable,: 
or  pleasant  to  mankind,  especially  while  pleasure  is  kept  wiUiin  its  due. 
bounds:  this  appears  very  plainly  in  Utopia;  for  there,  in  a  great  city,! 
and  in  all  the  territory  that  lies  round  it,  you  can  scarce  find  five  hundred,  { 
either  men  or  women,  by  their  age  and  strength  capable  of  labour,  that  '. 
are  not  engaged  in  it !  even  the  heads  of  government,  though  excused  by  1 
the  law,  yet  do  not  excuse  themselves,  but  work,  that,  by  their  examples, 
they  may  excite  the  industiy  of  the  rest  of  the  people." 

7.  You  see,  therefore,  that  there  is  never  any  fear, 
among  us  of  the  old  school,  of  being  out  of  work;  but 
there  is  great  fear,  among  many  of  us,  lest  we  should  not 
do  the  work  set  us  well ;  for,  indeed,  we  thorough-going 
Communists  make  it  a  part  of  our  daily  duty  to  con- 
sider how  common  we  are;  and  how  few  of  us  have  any 
brains  or  souls  worth  speaking  of,  or  fit  to  trust  to; — ^that 
being  the,  alas,  almost  imexceptionable  lot  of  human  crea- 
tures. Not  that  we  think  om-selves  (still  less,  call  ourselves 
without  thinking  so)  miserable  sinners,  for  we  are  not  in 
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anjrwise  miserable,  but  quite  comfortable  for  the  most  part ; 
and  we  are  not  sinners,  that  we  know  of;  but  are  leading 
godly,  righteous,  and  sober  lives,  to  the  best  of  our  power, 
since  last  Sunday  (on  which  day  some  of  us  were,  we 
regret  to  be  informed,  drunk) ;  but  we  are  of  course  common 
creatures  enough,  the  most  of  us,  and  thankful  if  we  may 
be  gathered  up  in  St.  Peter's  sheet,  so  as  not  to  be  un- 
civilly or  unjustly  called  unclean  too.^  And  therefore  our 
chief  concern  is  to  find  out  any  among  us  wiser  and  of 
better  make  than  the  rest,  and  to  get  them,  if  they  will 
for  any  persuasion  take  the  trouble,  to  rule  over  us,  and 
teach  us  how  to  behave,  and  make  the  most  of  what  little 
good  is  in  us. 

8.  So  much  for  the  first  law  of  old  Communism,  respect- 
ing work.  Then  the  second  respects  property,  and  it  is 
that  the  public,  or  common,  wealth,  shall  be  more  and 
statelier  in  all  its  substance  than  private  or  singular  wealth ; 
that  is  to  say  (to  come  to  my  own  special  business  for  a 
moment)  that  there  shall  be  only  cheap  and  few  pictures, 
if  any,  in  the  insides  of  houses,  where  nobody  but  the 
owner  can  see  them ;  but  costly  pictures,  and  many,  on  the 
outsides  of  houses,  where  the  people  can  see  them:'  also 
that  the  H6tel-de-ViUe,  or  Hotel  of  the  whole  Town,  for 
the  transaction  of  its  common  business,  shall  be  a  magnifi- 
cent building,  much  rejoiced  in  by  the  people,  and  with 
its  tower  seen  far  away  through  the  clear  air ;  but  that  the 
hotels  for  private  business  or  pleasure,  caf^s,  taverns,  and 
the  like,  shall  be  low,  few,  plain,  and  in  back  streets ;  more 
especially  such  as  furnish  singular  and  uncommon  drinks 
and  refreshments;  but  that  the  fountains  which  furnish  the 
people's  common  drink  shall  be  very  lovely  and  stately, 
and  adorned  with  precious  marbles,  and  the  like.  Then 
farther,  according  to  old  Communism,  the  private  dwell- 
ings of  uncommon  persons — dukes  and  lords — are  to  be 
very  simple,  and  roughly  put  together, — such  persons  being 

i  [See  Acts  x.  11.1 

*  [Compare  Two  Auh$,  §  74  (VoL  XVI.  p.  320).] 
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supposed  to  be  above  all  care  for  things  that  please  the 
commonalty;  but  the  buildings  for  public  or  common  ser- 
vice, more  especially  schools,  almshouses,  and  workhouses, 
are  to  be  externally  of  a  majestic  character,  as  being  for 
noble  purposes  and  charities ;  and  in  their  interiors  furnished 
with  many  luxuries  for  the  poor  and  sick.  And,  finally 
and  chiefly,  it  is  an  absolute  law  of  old  Communism  that 
the  fortunes  of  private  persons  should  be  small,  and  of 
little  account  in  the  State;  but  the  common  treasure  of 
the  whole  nation  should  be  of  superb  and  precious  things  in 
redundant  quantity,  as  pictures,  statues,  precious  books ;  gold 
and  silver  vessels,  preserved  fix>m  ancient  times;  gold  and 
silver  bullion  laid  up  for  use,  in  case  of  any  chance  need 
of  buying  anything  suddenly  £rom  foreign  nations;  noble 
horses,  cattle,  and  sheep,  on  the  public  lands;  and  vast 
spaces  of  land  for  culture,  exercise,  and  garden,  round  the 
cities,  full  of  flowers,  which,  being  everybody's  property, 
nobody  could  gather ;  and  of  birds  which,  being  everybody's 
property,  nobody  could  shoot.  And,  in  a  word,  that  instead 
of  a  common  poverty,  or  national  debt,  which  every  poor 
person  in  the  nation  is  taxed  annually  to  fulfil  his  part  of, 
there  should  be  a  common  wealth,  or  national  reverse  of 
debt,  consisting  of  pleasant  things,  which  every  poor  person 
in  the  nation  should  be  summoned  to  receive  his  dole  of, 
annually ;  and  of  pretty  things,  which  every  person  capable 
of  admiration,  foreigners  as  well  as  natives,  should  un- 
feignedly  admire,  in  an  aesthetic,  and  not  a  covetous  manner 
(though  for  my  own  part  I  can't  understand  what  it  is 
that  I  am  taxed  now  to  defend,  or  what  foreign  nations 
are  supposed  to  covet,  here).  But  truly,  a  nation  that  has 
got  anything  to  defend  of  real  public  interest,  can  usually 
hold  it;  and  a  fat  Latin  Communist  gave  for  sign  of  the 
strength  of  his  commonalty,  in  its  strongest  time, — 

''Priyatos  illis  census  erat  brevis, 
Commune  magnum;"^ 

^  [Horace,  Odes,  ii.  xv.  la] 
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which  you  may  get  any  of  your  boys  or  girls  to  translate 
for  you,  and  remember;  remembering,  also,  that  the  eom- 
monalty  or  publicity  depends  for  its  goodness  on  the  nature 
of  the  thing  that  is  common,  and  that  is  public.  When 
the  French  cried,  "Vive  la  R^publiqueT*  after  the  battle 
of  Sedan,  they  were  thinking  only  of  the  Publique,  in  the 
word,  and  not  of  the  Re  in  it.  But  that  is  the  essential 
part  of  it,  for  that  "Re"  is  not  like  the  mischievous  Re 
in  Reform,  and  Refaire,^  which  the  words  had  bettar  be 
without;  but  it  is  short  for  res,  which  means  "thing**; 
and  when  you  cry,  "Live  the  Republic,"  the  question  is 
mainly,  what  thing  it  is  you  wish  to  be  publidy  alive, 
and  whether  you  are  striving  for  a  Common- Wealth,  and 
Public-Thing;  or,  as  too  plainly  in  Paris,  for  a  Common- 
Illth,*  and  Public-Nothing,  or  even  Public-Less-than-nothing 
and  Common  Deficit. 

9.  Now  all  these  laws  respecting  public  and  private 
property,  are  accepted  in  the  same  terms  by  the  entire  body 
of  us  Conmiunists  of  the  old  school ;  but  with  respect  to 
the  management  of  both,  we  old  Reds  fall  into  two  classes, 
differing,  not  indeed  in  colour  of  redness,  but  in  depth  of 
tint  of  it — one  class  being,  as  it  were,  only  of  a  delicately 
pink,  peach-blossom,  or  dog-rose  redness;  but  the  other,  to 
which  I  myself  do  partly,  and  desire  wholly,  to  belong,  as 
I  told  you,  reddest  of  the  red — ^that  is  to  say,  full  crimson, 
or  even  dark  crimson,  passing  into  that  deep  colour  of  the 
blood  which  made  the  Spaniards  call  it  blue,'  instead  of 
red,  and  which  the  Greeks  call  ^iwVeoy,*  being  an  intense 
phoenix  or  flamingo  colour:  and  this  not  merely,  as  in 
the  flamingo  feathers,  a  colour  on  the  outside,  but  going 
through  and  through,  ruby- wise ;  so  that  Dante,  who  is  one 

»  [See  above,  §  4  (p.  116).]  ^^^, 

«  [For  Ruskin'g  coinage  of  the  word  'MUth,"  see  Unto  thU  Ltut,  §  64  (Vol.  XYII. 
p.  89).] 

*  pBlue  blood"  and  ''true  blue"  hmg  originaliy  Spanish  Dhraees,  the  old 
familiee  of  Spain  who  trace  their  pedigree  beyond  Uie  time  of  the  Moorish  Conquest 
claiming  that  they  have  vena*  ceruleat,  whereas  the  blood  in  the  veins  of  the  common 
people  19  black.] 

*  [On  this  word,  see  Quem  of  the  Air,  §  91  (Vol.  XIX.  p.  380).] 
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of  the  few  people  who  have  ever  beheld  our  queen  ^  fiiU  in 
the  face,  says  of  her  that,  if  she  had  been  in  a  fire,  he 
could  not  have  seen  her  at  all,  so  fire-colour  she  was,  all 
through.* 

And  between  these  two  sects  or  shades  of  us,  there  is 
this  difference  in  our  way  of  holding  our  common  faith 
(that  our  neighbour's  property  is  ours,  and  ours  his),  namely, 
that  the  rose-red  division  of  us  are  content  in  their  diU* 
gence  of  care  to  preserve  or  guard  from  injury  or  loss  their 
nei^bours'  property,  as  their  own;  so  that  they  may  be 
called,  not  merely  dog-rose  red,  but  even  "  watch-dog-rose  ** 
red;  being,  indeed,  more  careful  and  anxious  for  the  safety 
of  the  possessions  of  other  people  (especially  their  masters) 
than  for  any  of  their  own;  and  also  more  sorrowful  for 
any  wound  or  harm  suffered  by  any  creature  in  their  sight, 
than  for  hurt  to  themselves*  So  that  they  are  Communists, 
eveoL  less  in  their  having  part  in  all  common  well-being  of 
their  neighbours,  than  part  in  all  common  pain:  being  yet, 
on  the  whole,  infinite  gainers;  for  there  is  in  this  world 
infinitely  more  joy  than  pain  to  be  shared,  if  you  will  only 
take  your  share  when  it  is  set  for  you. 

10.  The  vermilion,  or  Tyrian-red  sect  of  us,  however,  are 
not  content  merely  with  this  carefulness  and  watchfulness 
over  our  neighbours'  goods,  but  we  cannot  rest  unless  we 
are  giving  what  we  can  spare  of  our  own;  and  the  more 
precious  it  is,  the  more  we  want  to  divide  it  with  some- 
body. So  that  above  all  things,  in  what  we  value  most  of 
possessions,  pleasant  sights,  and  true  knowledge,  we  cannot 
relish  seeing  any  pretty  things  unless  other  people  see  them 
also;    neither   can   we  be   content   to   know  anything  for 

*  "Tanto  rosM,  ch*  appena  fora  dentro  al  fuoco  noU.** — Purg.,  xxix. 

1  [Charity :  aee  Mow^  §  17.] 

*  r^So  rnddy,  that  her  form  had  scarce 
Been  known  witnin  a  fdmace  of  elear  flame." 

<^--Car/§  tranilation.} 
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ourselves,  but  must  contrive,  somehow,  to  make  it  known 
to  others. 

And  as  thus  especially  we  like  to  give  knowledge  away, 
so  we  like  to  have  it  good  to  give  (for,  as  for  selling 
knowledge,  thinkmg  it  comes  by  the  spirit  of  Heaven,  we 
hold  the  selling  of  it  to  be  only  a  way  of  selling  Grod  again, 
and  utterly  Iscariot's  business);  also,  we  know  that  the 
knowledge  made  lip  for  sale  is  apt  to  be  watered  and  dusted, 
or  even  itself  good  for  nothing;  and  we  try,  for  our  part, 
to  get  it,  and  give  it,  pure :  the  mere  fact  that  it  is  to 
be  given  away  at  once  to  anybody  who  asks  to  have  it, 
and  immediately  wants  to  use  it,  is  a  continual  check  upon 
us.  For  instance,  when  Colonel  North,  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  on  the  20th  of  last  month  (as  reported  in  the 
Times)f  ^' would  simply  observe,  in  conclusion,  that  it  was 
impossible  to  tell  how  many  thousands  of  the  young  men 
who  were  to  be  embarked  for  India  next  September,  would 
be  marched,  not  to  the  hills,  but  to  their  graves;"^  any 
of  us  Tjrrian-reds  "would  simply  observe''  that  the  young 
men  themselves  ought  to  be  constantly,  and  on  principle, 
informed  of  their  destination  before  embarking;  and  that 
this  pleasant  communicativeness  of  what  knowledge  on  the 
subject  was  to  be  got,  would  soon  render  quite  possible 
the  attainment  of  more.  So  also,  in  abstract  science,  the 
instant  habit  of  making  true  discoveries  common  property, 
cures  us  of  a  bad  trick  which  one  may  notice  to  have 
much  hindered  scientific  persons  lately,  of  rather  spending 
their  time  in  hiding  their  neighbours'  discoveries,  than  im- 
proving their  own : '  whereas,  among  us,  scientific  flamingoes 
are  not  only  openly  graced  for  discoveries,  but  openly  dis- 
graced for  coveries;  and  that  sharply  and  permanently; 
so  that  there  is  rarely  a  hint  or  thought  among  them  of 

^  [Speech  by  Colonel  J.  S.  North  (M.P.  for  Oxfordshire)  on  the  Army  Reffola- 
tion  Bill  on  «lune  19  (reported  in  the  Time$  of  June  20,  1871).  Colonel  North 
wai  objecting  to  the  incluBion  in  the  drafU  for  India  of  soldiers  under  the  age 
of  twenty-one.] 

*  [On  this  subject,  see  Love  9  Mwue,  §  65  fi.  (VoL  XXV.  p.  69) ;  and  compare 
Letters  34,  §  17  (below,  p.  642)  and  86,  §  3  (VoL  XXIX.  p.  318).] 
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each  other's  being  wrong,  but  quick  confession  of  whatever 
is  found  out  rightly.^ 

11.  But  the  point  in  which  we  dark-red  Communists 
differ  most  from  other  people  is,  that  we  dread,  above 
ail  things,  getting  miserly  of  virtue;  and  if  there  be  any 
in  us,  or  among  us,  we  try  forthwith  to  get  it  made 
common,  and  would  fain  hear  the  mob  crying  for  some 
of  that  treasure,  where  it  seems  to  have  accumulated.  I 
say,  *^ seems,"  only:  for  though,  at  first,  all  the  finest 
virtue  looks  as  if  it  were  laid  up  with  the  rich  (so  that, 
generally,  a  millionaire  would  be  much  surprised  at  hearing 
that  his  daughter  had  made  a  petroleuse  of  herself,  or  that 
his  son  had  murdered  anybody  for  the  sake  of  their  watch 
and  cravat), — ^it  is  not  at  all  clear  to  us  dark-reds  that 
this  virtue,  proportionate  to  income,  is  of  the  right  sort; 
and  we  believe  that  even  if  it  were,  the  people  who  keep 
it  thus  all  to  themselves^  and  leave  the  so-called  canaille 
without  any,  vitiate  what  they  keep  by  keeping  it,  so  that 
it  is  like  manna  laid  up  through  the  night,  which  breeds 
worms  in  the  morning.^ 

12.  You  see,  also,  that  we  dark-red  Communists,  since 
we  exist  only  in  giving,  must,  on  the  contrary,  hate  with 
a  perfect  hatred  all  manner  of  thieving:  even  to  Coeur-de- 
Lion's  tar-and-feather  extreme;'  and  of  all  thieving,  we 
dislike  thieving  on  trust  most  (so  that,  if  we  ever  get  to 
be  strong  enough  to  do  what  we  want,  and  chance  to 
catch  hold  of  any  failed  bankers,  their  necks  will  not  be 

*  Confessioii  always  a  little  painful,  however;  scientific  envy  being  the 
most  difficult  of  all  to  conquer.  I  find  I  did  much  injustice  to  the  botanical 
lecturer^  as  well  as  to  my  friend^  in  my  last  letter;*  and,  indeed,  sus- 
pected as  much  at  the  time;  but  having  some  botanical  notions  myself, 
which  I  am  vain  of,  I  wanted  the  lecturer  s  to  be  wrong,  and  stopped  cross- 
examining  my  friend  as  soon  as  I  had  got  what  suited  me.  Nevertheless, 
the  general  statement  that  follows,  remember,  rests  on  no  tea-table  chat; 
and  the  tea-table  chat  itself  is  accurate,  as  far  as  it  goes. 

1  [Exodus  xvi.  20.] 

s  [See  Letter  3,  §  11  (p.  65).] 

'  [Not  laH  letter,  but  Letter  6,  §§  6,  6,  7  (pp.  82-85).] 
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worth  half-an-hour's  purchase  ^).  So  also,  as  we  think  virtue 
diminishes  in  the  honour  and  force  of  it  in  proportion  to 
income,  we  think  vice  increases  in  the  force  and  shame  of 
it,  and  is  worse  in  kings  and  rich  people  than  in  poor; 
and  worse  on  a  large  scale  than  on  a  narrow  one;  and 
worse  when  deliberate  than  hasty.  So  that  we  can  under- 
stand  one  .  man's  coveting  a  piece  of  vineyard-ground  for 
a  garden  of  herbs,  and  stoning  the  master  of  it  (both  of 
them  being  Jews); — and  yet  the  dogs  ate  queen's  flesh  for 
that,  and  licked  king's  blood  1'  but  for  two  naticms — both 
Christian — ^to  covet  their  neighbours'  vineyards,  all  down 
beside  the  River  of  their  border,  and  slay  until  the  River 
itself  runs  red !  The  little  pool  of  Samaria  I — shall  all  the 
snows  of  the  Alps,  or  the  salt  pool  of  the  Great  Sea,  wash 
their  armour,  for  these? 

18.  I  promised  in  my  last  letter'  that  I  would  tell  you 
the  main  meaning  and  bearing  of  the  war,  and  its  results 
to  this  day: — ^now  that  you  know  what  Communism  is,  1 
can  tell  you  these  briefly,  and,  what  is  more  to  the  pur- 
pose, how  to  bear  yourself  in  the  midst  of  them. 

The  flrst  reason  for  all  wars,  and  for  the  necessity  of 
national  defences,  is  that  the  majority  of  persons,  high  and 
low,  in  all  European  nations,  are  Thieves,  and,  in  their 
hearts,  greedy  of  their  neighbours'  goods,  land,  and  fame. 

But  besides  being  Thieves,  they  are  also  fools,  and  have 
never  yet  been  able  to  understand  that  if  Cornish  men 
want  pippins  cheap,  they  must  not  ravage  Devonshire — 
that  the  prosperity  of  their  neighbours  is,  in  the  end,  their 
own  also;*  and  the  poverty  of  their  neighbours,  by  the 
communism  of  God,  becomes  also  in  the  end  their  own. 
"Invidia,"  jealousy  of  your  neighbour's  good,  has  been, 
since  dust  was  first  made  flesh,  the  curse  of  man;'  and 
"Charitas,"  the  desire  to  do  your  neighbour  grace,  the  one 
source  of  all  human  glory,  power,  and  material  Blessing. 


Compare,  below^  p.  131 ;  and  Letter  48,  §  19  (Vol.  XXVIII.  p.  220).] 

[See  1  King!  xxi.  and  zxii. ;  2  Kings  ix.] 

'See  above,  p.  98  n.l 

'See,  for  this  as  applied  to  Ireland,  Vol.  XXVI.  p.  295  n.] 

On  this  subject,  compare  Letter  62,  §  8  (Vol.  XXVIII.  p.  618).] 
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But  war  between  nations  (fools  and  thieves  though  they 
be)  is  not  necessarily  in  all  respects  evil.  I  gave  you  that 
long  extract  from  Froissart^  to  show  you,  mainly,  that 
Theft  in  its  simplicity— however  sharp  and  rude,  yet  if 
frankly  done,  and  bravely — does  not  corrupt  men's  souls; 
and  they  can,  in  a  foolish,  but  quite  vital  and  &ithftil 
way,   keep   the   feast   of   the    Virgin    Mary   in   the   midst 

But  Occult  Theft, — Theft  which  hides  itself  even  from 
itself,  and  is  legal,  respectable,  and  cowardly, — corrupts  the 
body  and  soul  of  man,  to  the  last  fibre  of  them.  And  the 
guilty  Thieves  of  Europe,  the  real  sources  of  all  deadly 
war  in  it,  are  the  Capitalists^ — ^that  is  to  say,  people  who 
live  by  percentages  on  the  labour  of  others;  instead  of  by 
fair  wages  for  their  own.  The  Beal  war  in  Europe,  of 
which  this  fighting  in  Paris  is  the  Inauguration,  is  between 
these  and  the  workman,  such  as  these  have  made  him. 
They  have  kept  him  poor,  ignorant,  and  sinful,  that  they 
might,  without  his  knowledge,  gather  for  themsdlves  the 
produce  of  his  toil.  At  last,  a  dim  insight  into  the  fact 
of  this  dawns  on  him;  and  such  as  they  have  made  him 
he  meets  them^  and  will  meet. 

14.  Nay,  the  time  is  even  ccmie  when  he  will  study 
that  M^eorological  question,  suggested  by  the  spectator, 
formerly  quoted,  of  the  Filtration  of  Money  from  above 
downwards.* 

'^It  was  one  of  the  many  delusions  of  the  Commune" 
(says  to-day's  Telegraph,  24th  June)  'Hhat  it  could  do 
without  rich  consumers."^  Well,  such  unconsumed  exist- 
ence would  be  very  wonderftil!  Yet  it  is,  to  me  also, 
conceivable.  Without  the  riches, — ^no;  but  without  the 
consumers  ? — ^possibly  I  It  is  occurring  to  the  minds  o(  the 
workmen  that  these  Golden  Fleeces  must  get  their  dew 


;See  Letter  4,  §  10  (p.  72).] 

tCompaM  Letters  14,  '^  ' 

Compare  UuU>  tkig  ' 

See  Letter  4,  |  9  (l 

For  a  later  rdnereuce  to  tSiis  passage,  see  below,  p.  {384] 


4,  §  1;  22,  §  20;  31,  §  15  (pp.  243,  385,^7).] 
Lou,  i  76  ft.  (Vel.  XVU.  p.  103>] 
(p.  70).] 
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firom  somewhere.  ''Shall  there  be  dew  upon  the  fleece 
only?"^  they  ask: — ^and  will  be  answered.  They  cannot 
do  without  these  long  purses,  say  you?  No;  but  they 
want  to  find  where  the  long  purses  are  filled.  Nay,  even 
their  trpng  to  bum  the  Louvre,"  without  reference  to  Art 
Professors,  had  a  ray  of  meaning  in  it — quite  SpectatoriaL 

''  If  we  must  choose  between  a  Titian  and  a  Lancashire 
cotton-mill"  (wrote  the  Spectator  of  August  6th,  last  year, 
instructing  me  in  political  economy,  just  as  the  war  was 
beginning),  ''in  the  name  of  manhood  and  morality,  give 
us  the  cotton-milL"  • 

So  thinks  the  French  workman  also,  energetically;  only 
his  null  is  not  to  be  in  Lancashire.  Both  French  and 
English  agree  to  have  no  more  Titians, — ^it  is  well, — ^but 
which  is  to  have  the  Cotton-Mill? 

15.  Do  you  see  in  the  THmes  of  yesterday  and  the  day 
before,  22nd  and  28rd  June,  that  the  Minister  of  France 
dares  not,  even  in  this  her  utmost  need,  put  on  an  income- 
tax;  and  do  you  see  why  he  dares  not?^ 

Observe,  such  a  tax  is  the  only  honest  and  just  one; 
because  it  tells  on  the  rich  in  true  proportion  to  the  poor, 
and  because  it  meets  necessity  in  the  shortest  and  bravest 
way,  and  without  interfering  with  any  conmiercial  operation. 

All  rich  people  object  to  income-tax,  of  course; — ^they 
like  to  pay  as  much  as  a  poor  man  pays  on  their  tea,  sugar, 
and  tobacco, — nothing  on  their  incomes. 

Whereas,  in  true  justice,  the  only  honest  and  wholly 
right  tax  is  one  not  merely  on  income,  but  property;  in- 
creasing in  percentage  as  the  property  is  greater.    And  the 

1  [Judges  yi.  37.] 

*   See  aboTe,  p.  113.] 

s  [Compare  Letter  27,  f  12  (p.  500) ;  Letters  45,  f  2,  and  46,  f  18  (Vol.  XXVUL 
pp.  146,  186) ;  Letter  76,  §  9  (Vol.  XXIX.  p.  01) ;  Academy  NaUe,  1875  (Vol.  XIV. 
p.  302);  and  Araira  PenteKei,  §  139  (Vol.  XX.  p.  297}.] 

^  [M.  Thiers^  in  making  his  Budget  statement^  *^  declared  that  he  would  never 
associate  his  name  with  the  establishment  of  an  Income  Tax  in  France"  (Thne^y 
June  22^  1871).  The  Special  Correspondent  of  the  paper,  in  a  letter  published  on 
the  following  day^  described  the  deep-rooted  objection  felt  by  the  Franch  people 
to  the  disclosures  required  by  an  income  tax^  and  to  the  certainty  that  if  it  were 
instituted^  fiJse  returns  would  be  made.    See  below^  p.  139.] 
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main  virtue  of  such  a  tax  is  that  it  makes  publicly  known 
what  every  man  has,  and  how  he  gets  it.^ 

For  every  kind  of  Vagabonds,  high  and  low,  agree  in 
their  dislike  to  give  an  account  of  the  way  they  get  their 
living;  still  less,  of  how  much  they  have  got  sewn  up  in 
their  breeches.  It  does  not,  however,  matter  much  to  a 
country  that  it  should  know  how  its  poor  Vagabonds  live; 
but  it  is  of  vital  moment  that  it  should  know  how  its  rich 
Vagabonds  live;  and  that  much  of  knowledge,  it  seems  to 
me,  in  the  present  state  of  our  education,  is  quite  attain- 
able. But  tiiat,  when  you  have  attained  it,  you  may  act 
on  it  wisely,  the  first  need  is  that  you  should  be  sure  you 
are  living  honestly  yourselves.  That  is  why  I  told  you,  in 
my  second  letter,  you  must  learn  to  obey  good  laws  before 
you  seek  to  alter  bad  ones: — I  will  amplify  now  a  little 
the  three  promises  1  want  you  to  make.  Look  back  at 
them.^ 

16.  (I.)  You  are  to  do  good  work,  whether  you  live  or 
die.  It  may  be  you  will  have  to  die; — ^well,  men  have 
died  for  their  country  often,  yet  doing  her  no  good;  be 
ready  to  die  for  her  in  doing  her  assured  good:  her,  and 
all  other  countries  with  her.  Mind  your  own  business  with 
your  absolute  heart  and  soul;  but  see  that  it  is  a  good 
business  first.  That  it  is  corn  and  sweet  pease  you  are 
producing, — ^not  gunpowder  and  arsenic.  And  be  sure  of 
this,  literally: — you  must  simply  rather  die  than  make  any 
destroying  mechanism  or  compaumd.  You  are  to  be  UteraUy 
employed  in  cultivating  the  ground,  or  making  useful  things, 
and  carrying  them  where  they  are  wanted.  Stand  in  the 
streets,  and  say  to  all  who  pass  by:  Have  you  any  vine- 
yard we  can  work  in, — not  Naboth*s  ?  *  In  your  powder  and 
petroleum  manufactory,  we  work  no  more. 

17.  I  have  said  little  to  you  yet  of  any  of  the  pictures 
engraved — ^you  perhaps  think,  not  to  the  ornament  of  my 
book. 

1  [Compwe  Orown  i^f  Wild  OKw,  §  147  (Vol.  XVIII.  p.  506).] 
«  [See  Letter  2,  §  22  (p.  44).] 
*  [See  1  Kings  xxi.] 
xxvn.  I 
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Be  it  so.  You  will  find  them  better  than  ornaments  in 
tiyie.  Notice,  however,  in  the  one  I  give  you  with  this 
letter — the  "  Charity  *'  of  Giotto — ^the  Red  Queen  of  Dante,^ 
and  ours  also, — ^how  different  his  thought  of  her  is  from  the 
common  one. 

Usually  she  is  nursing  children,  or  giving  money.  Giotto 
thinks  there  is  little  charity  in  nursing  children; — bears  and 
wolves  do  that  for  their  little  ones;  and  less  still  in  giving 
money. 

His  Charity  tramples  upon  bags  of  gold — has  no  use 
for  them.  She  gives  only  corn  and  flowers;  and  God's 
angel  gives  her^  not  even  these — ^but  a  Heart.* 

Giotto  is  quite  literal  in  his  meaning,  as  well  as  figu- 
rative. Your  love  is  to  give  food  and  flowers,  and  to 
labour  for  them  only. 

18.  But  what  are  we  to  do  against  powder  and  petroleum, 
then  ?  What  men  may  do ;  not  what  poisonous  beasts  may. 
If  a  wretch  spit  in  your  face,  will  you  answer  by  spitting 
in  his? — ^if  he  throw  vitriol  at  you,  will  you  go  to  the 
apothecary  for  a  bigger  bottle? 

There  is  no  physical  crime  at  this  day,  so  far  beyond 
pardon, — so  without  parallel  in  its  untempted  guilt,  as  the 
making  of  war-machinery,  and  invention  of  mischievous 
substance.  Two  nations  may  go  mad,  and  fight  like  harlots 
— Gkxi  have  mercy  on  them ; — ^you,  who  hand  them  carving- 
knives  off  the  table,  for  leave  to  pick  up  a  dropped  six- 
pence, what  mercy  is  there  for  you  ?  We  are  so  humane, 
forsooth,  and  so  wise;  and  our  ancestors  had  tar-barrels 
for  witches;  we  will  have  them  for  everybody  else,  and 
drive  the  witches'  trade  ourselves,  by  daylight;  we  will 
have  our  cauldrons,  please  Hecate,  cooled  (according  to  the 

*  I  do  not  doubt  I  read  the  action  wrong ;  she  is  (pvmg  her  heart  to 
God,  while  she  gives  gifts  to  men. — Author  9  Index  to  Vols,  1,  and  IL^ 

1  rSee  above,  :;  9 ;  and  compare  Letter  41,  f  1  (Vol.  XXVIII.  p.  80).] 
«  [Compare  Morning*  in  Florence,  §  94  (Vol.  XXIIJ.  p.  388),  and  Oiotto  and  kU 
Works  in  Padua  (Vol.  XXIV.  p.  118).] 
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Darwinian  theory)  with  baboon's  blood,*  and  enough  of  it, 
and  sell  hell-fire  in  the  open  street.  • 

19.  (II.)  Seek  to  revenge  no  injury.  You  see  now — do 
not  you — ^a  little  more  clearly  why  I  wrote  that?  what 
strain  there  is  on  the  untaught  masses  of  you  to  revenge 
themselves,  even  with  insane  fire? 

Alas,  the  Taught  masses  are  strained  enough  also ; — ^have 
you  not  just  seen  a  great  religious  and  reformed  nation,  with 
its  goodly  Captains, — ^philosophical,  sentimental,  domestic, 
evangelical-angelical-minded  altogether,  and  with  its  Lord's 
Prayer  really  quite  vital  to  it, — come  and  take  its  neigh- 
bour  nation  by  the  throat,  saying,  '^Pay  me  that  thou 
owest"?* 

Seek  to  revenge  no  injury :  I  do  not  say,  seek  to  punish 
no  crime:  look  what  I  hinted  about  failed  bankers.'  Of 
that  hereafter.* 

20.  (III.)  Learn  to  obey  good  laws;  and  in  a  little 
while  you  will  reach  the  better  learning — how  to  obey 
good  Men,  who  are  living,  breathing,  unblinded  law;  and 
to  subdue  base  and  disloyal  ones,  recognizing  in  these  the 
light,  and  ruling  over  those  in  the  power  of  the  Lord  of 
Light  and  Peace,  whose  Dominion  is  an  everlasting  Domi- 
nion, and  His  Kingdom  from  generation  to  generation.* 

Ever  faithfully  yours, 

John  Ruskin. 

*  [Compare  Macbeth,  Act  iv.  bc.  1.] 

*  rMattaew  zviiL  28.    The  reference  is  to  the  indemnity  of  6  milliard  frmnca 
incladed  by  Prussia  in  the  preliminaries  of  peace  (February  1871).] 

»  [See  ibove,  §  12.]  '^ 

*  [See  below,  p.  473.1 
»  [Daniel  iv.  3.] 


LETTER  8 
NOT  AS  THE  WORLD  GIVETH^ 

1.  My  Fkiends, — I  hefpn  this  letter  a  month  before  it  is 
wanted,*  having  several  matters  in  my  mind  that  I  would 
fain  put  into  words  at  once.  It  is  the  first  of  July,  and 
I  sit  down  to  write  by  the  dismallest  light  that  ever  yet  I 
wrote  by;  namely,  the  light  of  this  midsummer  morning, 
in  mid-England  (Matlock,  Derbyshire),  in  the  year  1871. 

For  the  sky  is  covered  with  grey  cloud ; — ^not  rain-doud, 
but  a  dry  black  veil,  which  no  ray  of  sunshine  can  pierce ; 
partly  diffused  in  mist,  feeble  mist,  enough  to  make  distant 
objects  unintelligible,  yet  without  any  substance,  or  wreath- 
ing, or  colour  of  its  own-*  And  everywhere  the  leaves  of 
the  trees  are  shaking  fitfully,  as  they  do  before  a  thunder- 
storm; only  not  violently,  but  enough  to  show  the  passing 
to  and  fro  of  a  strange,  bitter,  blighting  wind.  Dismal 
enough,  had  it  been  the  first  morning  of  its  kind  that 
summer  had  sent.  But  during  all  this  spring,  in  London, 
and  at  Oxford,  through  meagre  March,  through  changelessly 

*  I  have  since  been  111^*  and  cannot  thoroughly  revise  mj  sheets;  but 
my  good  friend  Mr.  Robert  Chester/  whose  keen  reading  has  saved  me 
many  a  blunder  ere  now,  will,  I  doubt  not,  see  me  safely  through  the 
pindh. 

»  [John  xiv.  27.    For  the  title,  see  below,  §  6.] 

>  I'^Cf,  Letter  12,  §  8"  (p.  203).— if9.  note  in  Authm**  copy.  The  present  is 
the  earliest  passage  in  which  Ruskin  describes  the  ''  storm-cloud  "  and  '*  plarue-wind  "  : 
see  in  a  later  Yolume  The  Storm-Cloud  of  the  Nineteenth  Oentuty  (1884),  §  29,  where 
Ruskin  refers  to  this  notice  of  the  phenomenon,  and  quotes  §  1  (from  ''  It  is  the 
first  of  July")  and  §  2  (down  to  '^displMsed  enough").  For  further  notices  of  it, 
see  Letter  29.  §  1  (p.  627) ;  also  Letters  63,  §  1,  and  69,  §  6  (VoL  XXVIU. 
pp.  317,  443).l 

'  [For  Ruskin's  iUness  at  Matlock  in  1871,  see  Vol.  XXIL  p.  xviiLI 

^  [The  reader  at  Messrs.  Smith,  Elder  &  Co.'s  printing  office,  then  in  Old 
Bailey.] 

ISS 
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sullen  April,  through  despondent  May,  and  darkened  June, 
morning  after  morning  has  come  grey-shrouded  thus. 

And  it  is  a  new  thing  to  me,  and  a  very  dreadful  one. 
I  am  fifty  years  old,  and  more;  and  since  I  was  five,  have 
gleaned  die  best  hours  of  my  life  in  the  sun  of  spring  and 
summer  mornings ;  and  I  never  saw  such  as  these,  till  now. 

And  the  scientific  men  are  busy  as  ants,  examining  the 
sun,  and  the  moon,  and  the  seven  stars,  and  can  tell  me 
all  about  themj  I  believe,  by  this  time ;  and  how  they  move, 
and  what  they  are  made  of. 

And  I  do  not  care,  for  my  part,  two  copper  spangles 
how  they  move,  nor  what  they  are  made  of.  I  can't  move 
them  any  other  way  than  they  go,  nor  make  them  of  any- 
thing else,  better  than  they  are  made.  But  I  would  care 
much  and  give  much,  if  I  could  be  told  where  this  bitter 
wind  comes  from,  and  what  it  is  made  of. 

For,  perhaps,  with  forethought,  and  fine  laboratory 
science,  one  might  make  it  of  something  else. 

2.  It  looks  partly  as  if  it  were  made  of  poisonous 
smoke;  very  possibly  it  may  be:  there  are  at  least  two 
hundred  furnace  chimneys  in  a  square  of  two  miles  on 
every  side  of  me.  But  mere  smoke  would  not  blow  to  and 
fro  in  that  wild  way.  It  looks  more  to  me  as  if  it  were 
made  of  dead  men's  souls — such  of  them  as  are  not  gone 
yet  where  they  have  to  go,  and  may  be  flitting  hither  and 
thither,  doubting,  themselves,  of  the  fittest  place  for  them. 

You  know,  if  there  are  such  things  as  souls,  and  if 
ever  any  of  them  haunt  places  where  they  have  been  hurt, 
there  must  be  many  about  us,  just  now,  displeased  enough !  ^ 

You  may  laugh,  if  you  like.  I  don't  believe  any  one 
of  you  would  like  to  live  in  a  room  with  a  murdered  man 
in  the  cupboard,  however  well  preserved  chemically; — even 
with  a  sunflower  growing  out  at  the  top  of  his  head. 

And  I  don't,  myself,  like  living  in  a  world  with  such  a 
multitude  of  murdered  men  in  the  ground  of  it — ^though 

^  [''The  last  sentence  refers  of  course  to  the  battles  of  the  FVanco-Germaii 
campAigu"  (says  Ruskin  in  The  Storm-Cloud,  f  29).] 
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we  are  making  heliotropes  of  them,  and  scientific  flowers, 
that  study  the  sun.^ 

I  wish  the  scientific  men  would  let  me  and  other  people 
study  it  with  our  own  eyes,  and  neither  through  telescopes 
nor  heliotropes.  You  shall,  at  all  events,  study  the  rain  a 
little,  if  not  the  sun,  to-day,  and  settle  that  question  we 
have  been  upon  so  long  as  to  where  it  comes  firom. 

8.  All  France,  it  seems,  is  in  a  state  of  enthusiastic 
delight  and  pride  at  the  unexpected  facility  with  which  she 
has  got  into  debt;'  and  Monsieur  Thiers  is  congratulated 
by  aU  our  wisest  papers  on  his  beautiful  statesmanship  of 
borrowing.  I  don't  myself  see  the  cleverness  of  it,  having 
suffered  a  good  deal  from  that  kind  of  statesmanship  in 
private  persons:  but  I  d^esay  it  is  as  clever  as  anything 
else  that  statesmen  do,  nowadays;  only  it  happens  to  be 
more  mischievous  than  most  of  their  other  doings,  and  I 
want  you  to  understand  the  bearings  of  it. 

Everybody  in  France  who  has  got  any  money  is  eager 
to  lend  it  to  M.  Thiers  at  five  per  cent.  No  doubt;  but 
who  is  to  pay  the  five  per  cent.  ?  It  is  to  be  "  raised " 
by  duties  on  this  and  that.  Then  certainly  the  persons 
who  get  the  five  per  cent,  will  have  to  pay  some  part  of 
these  duties  themselves,  on  their  own  tea  and  sugar,  or 
whatever  else  is  taxed;  and  this  taxing  will  be  on  the 
whole  of  their  trade,  and  on  whatever  they  buy  with  the 
rest  of  their  fortunes ;  *  but  the  five  per  cent,  only  on 
what  they  lend  M.  Thiers. 

♦  "The  charge  on  France  for  the  interest  of  the  newly-created  debt, 
for  the  amount  advanced  by  the  Bank,  and  for  the  annual  repayments — in 
short,  for  the  whole  additional  burdens  which  the  war  has  rendered  neces- 
sary— is  substantially  to  be  met  by  increased  Customs  and  Excise  duties. 
The  two  principles  which  seem  to  have  governed  the  selection  of  these 
imposts  are,  to  extort  the  largest  amount  of  money  as  it  is  leaving  the  hand 
of  the  purchaser,  and  to  enforce  the  same  process  as  the  cash  is  &lling  into 
the  hand  of  the  native  vendor ;  the  results  being  to  burden  the  consumer 

^  [The  name  heliotrope  (i^Xtor/)^ruir)^  now  applied  to  the  fragrant  H.  Peru* 
vianum,  was  originally  given  to  the  sunflower  and  other  plants  of  which  the 
flowers  turn  so  as  to  follow  the  sunj 

s  [See  the  report  of  M.  Thiers'  Budget  speech  in  the  TimM  of  June  22^  1871. 
The  speech  had  ''an  inspiriting  effect"  upon  his  hearers  (f&i(i.^  June  23).] 
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It  is  a  low  estimate  to  say  the  payment  of  duties  will 
take  off  one  per  cent,  of  their  five. 

Practically,  therefore,  the  arrangement  is  that  they  get 
four  per  cent,  for  their  money,  and  have  all  the  trouble  of 
customs  duties,  to  take  from  them  another  extra  one  per 
cent,  and  give  it  them  back  again  Four  per  cent.,  how- 
ever, is  not  to  be  despised.     But  who  pays  that? 

4.  The  people  who  have  got  no  money  to  lend,  pay 
it;  the  daily  worker  and  producer  pays  it.  Unfortunate 
"William,"^  who  has  borrowed,  in  this  instance,  not  a 
plane  he  could   make   planks   with,   but   mitrailleuses  and 

and  restrict  the  national  industry.  Leading  commodities  of  necessary  use 
— such  as  sugar  and  coffee,  all  raw  materials  for  manufacture,  and  all  textile 
substances — have  to  pay  ad  valorem  duties^  in  some  cases  ruinously  heavy. 
Worse  still,  and  bearing  most  seriously  on  English  interests,  heavy  export 
duties  are  to  be  imposed  on  French  products,  among  which  wine,  brandy, 
liqueurs^  fruits,  e^^,  and  oilcake  stand  conspicuous — these  articles  paying 
a  fixed  duty;  while  all  others^  grain  &nd  flour,  we  presume,  included,  will 
pay  1  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  Navigation  dues  are  also  to  be  levied  on 
shipping,  French  and  foreign;  and  the  internal  postage  of  letters  is  to  be 
increased  25  per  cent  From  the  changes  in  the  Customs  duties  alone  an 
increased  revenue  of  £10,500,000  is  anticipated.  We  will  not  venture  to 
assert  that  these  changes  may  not  yield  th3  amount  of  money  so  urgently 
needed ;  but  if  they  do,  the  result  will  open  up  a  new  chapter  in  politicid 
economy.  Judging  from  the  experience  of  every  civilised  St^te,  it  is  simply 
inconceivable  that  such  a  tariff  can  be  productive,  can  possess  the  faculty 
of  healthy  natural  increase,  or  can  act  otherwise  than  as  a  dead  weight  on 
the  industrial  energies  of  the  country.  Every  native  of  France  will  have 
to  pay  more  for  articles  of  prime  necessity,  and  will  thus  have  less  to  spare 
on  articles  of  luxury  —  that  is,  on  those  which  contribute  most  to  the 
revenue,  with  the  least  of  damage  to  the  resources  of  his  industry.  Again, 
the  manu&cturer  will  have  the  raw  material  of  his  trade  enhanced  in 
value ;  and,  though  he  may  have  the  benefit  of  a  drawback  on  his  exports, 
he  will  find  his  home  market  starved  by  State  policy.  His  foreign  customer 
will  purchase  less,  because  the  cost  is  so  much  greater,  and  because  his 
means  are  lessened  by  the  increase  in  the  prices  of  food  through  the  export 
duty  on  French  products.  The  French  peasant  finds  his  market  contracted 
by  an  export  duty  which  prevents  the  English  consumers  of  his  eggs, 
poultry,  and  wine  from  buying  as  largely  as  they  once  did ;  his  profits  are 
dierefore  reduced,  his  piece  of  ground  is  less  valuable,  his  ability  to  pay 
taxes  is  lessened.  The  policy,  in  short,  might  almost  be  thought  expressly 
devised  to  impoverish  the  entire  nation  when  it  most  wants  enriching — to 
strangle  French  industry  by  slow  degrees,  to  dry  up  at  their  source  the 
main  currents  of  revenue.  Our  only  hope  is,  that  the  proposals,  by  their 
very  grossness,  will  defeat  themselves." — Telegraph,  June  29th. 

»  [See  Letter  1,  §§  13-14  (pp.  24-26).] 
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gunpowder,  with  which  he  has  planed  away  his  own  farm- 
steads,  and  forests,  and  fair  fields  of  com,  and  having  left 
himself  desolate,  now  has  to  pay  for  the  loan  of  this  useful 
instrument,  five  per  cent.  So  says  the  gently  commercial 
James  to  him :  "  Not  only  the  price  of  your  plane,  but  five 
per  cent,  to  me  for  lending  it,  O  sweetest  of  Williams.*' 

Sweet  William,  carrying  generally  more  absinthe  in  his 
brains  than  wit,  has  little  to  say  for  himself,  having,  indeed, 
wasted  too  much  of  his  sweetness  lately,  tainted  disagree- 
ably with  petroleum,  on  the  desert  air  of  Paris.  And  the 
people  who  are  to  get  their  five  per  cent,  out  of  him, 
and  roll  him  and  suck  him, — ^the  sugar-cane  of  a  William 
that  he  is, — ^how  should  they  but  think  the  arrangement  a 
glorious  one  for  the  nation? 

So  there  is  great  acclaim  and  triumphal  procession  of 
financiers!  and  the  arrangement  is  made;  namely,  that  all 
the  poor  labouring  persons  in  France  are  to  pay  the  rich 
idle  ones  five  per  cent,  annually,  on  the  sum  of  eighty 
millions  of  sterling  pounds,  until  further  notice. 

5.  But  this  is  not  all,  observe.  Sweet  William  is  not 
altogether  so  soft  in  his  rind  that  you  can  crush  him  with- 
out some  sufficient  machinery :  you  must  have  your  army  in 
good  order,  "  to  justify  public  confidence  " ;  and  you  must  get 
the  expense  of  that,  beside  your  five  per  cent.,  out  of  am- 
brosial William.     He  must  pay  the  cost  of  his  own  roller. 

Now,  therefore,  see  briefly  what  it  all  comes  to. 

First,  you  spend  eighty  millions  of  money  in  fireworks, 
doing  no  end  of  damage  in  letting  them  off. 

Then  you  borrow  money,  to  pay  the  firework-maker's 
bill,  firom  any  gain-loving  persons  who  have  got  it. 

And  then,  dressing  your  baililTs  men  in  new  red  coats 
and  cocked  hats,  you  send  them  drumming  and  trumpeting 
into  the  fields,  to  take  the  peasants  by  the  throat,  and 
make  them  pay  the  interest  on  what  you  have  borrowed; 
and  the  expense  of  the  cocked  hats  besides.^ 

^  [For  a  later  reference  to  thia  analysis  of  National  Debts,  see  Letter  58,  §  11 

(VoL  XXVIII.  p.  myi 
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That  is  ^^financiering,"  my  friends,  as  the  mob  of  the 
money-makers  understand  it.  And  they  understand  it  welL 
For  that  is  what  it  always  comes  to,  finally;  taking  the 
peasant  by  the  throat.  He  must  pay — ^for  he  only  can. 
Food  can  only  be  got  out  of  the  ground,  and  all  these 
devices  of  soldiership,  and  law,  and  arithmetic,  are  but  ways 
of  getting  at  last  down  to  him,  the  furrow-driver,  and 
snatching  the  roots  from  him  as  he  digs.^ 

And  they  have  got  him  down,  now,  they  think,  well, 
for  a  while,  poor  William,  after  his  fit  of  finy  and  petro- 
leum: and  can  make  their  money  out  of  him  for  years  to 
oome,  in  the  old  ways. 

6.  Did  you  chance,  my  firiends,  any  of  you,  to  see,  the 
other  day,  the  88rd  number  of  the  Grvapkic,  with  the 
picture  of  the  Queen's  concert  in  it  ?  All  the  fine  ladies 
sitting  so  trimly,  and  looking  so  sweet,  and  doing  the 
whole  duty  of  woman — ^wearing  their  fine  clothes  gracefully ; 
and  the  pretty  singer,  white-throated,  warbling  ''Home, 
sweet  home"  to  them,  so  morally,  and  melodiously!  Here 
was  yet  to  be  our  ideal  of  virtuous  life,  thought  the 
Graphic  t^  Surely,  we  are  safe  back  with  our  virtues  in 
satin  slippers  and  lace  veils ; — and  our  Kingdom  of  Heaven 
is  come  again,  with  observation,'  and  crown  diamonds  of  the 
dazzlingest.  Cherubim  and  Seraphim  in  toilettes  de  Paris 
— (bleu-de-ciel — vert  d'olivier^de— No^ — ^mauve  de  colombe- 
fusill^e)  dancing  to  Coote  and  Tinney's  band;  and  vulgar 
Hell  reserved  for  the  canaille,  as  heretofore!  Vulgar  Hell 
shall  be  didactically  pourtrayed,  accordingly   (see  page  17), 

*  [Compare  below^  p.  184.] 

*  [A  double-pa^  illattnition  of  *'Her  Majesty's  State  Concert  at  Buckingham 
Palace/'  with  Adelina  P^tti  ( ?)  sinjong  **  Home^  Sweet  Home^"  in  the  number  for 
July  1^  1871.  (The  picture  seems^  however,  to  have  been  imaginary^  for  the  Court 
Circolar — Time9,  June  21 — shows  that  Patti  was  not  among  tiie  performers ;  that 
"  Home^  Sweet  Home "  was  not  in  the  programme ;  and  that  the  Queen  was  not 
present.)  In  a  note  on  the  concert  (p.  14)  the  Cfraphie  enlarged  on  the  pure 
taste  which  is  illustrated  by  State  concerts.  On  p.  17  it  published  an  illustration 
of  a  '*  Convoy  of  Communist  Prisoners  at  Versailles."  On  p.  3  of  the  same  issue 
was  an  article  on  ''July  Fashions/'  mentioning  "h  few  of  the  toilettes  worn  at 
a  grand  ball  last  week."] 

3  [Luke  xvii.  20  (^^The  kingdom  of  God  oometh  not  with  observation") ;  compare 
Vol.  XVm.  p.  428.] 
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— Wickedness  going  its  way  to  its  poor  Home — ^bitter-sweet. 
Ouvrier  and  p^troleuse — ^prisoners  at  last — ^glaring  wild  on 
their  way  to  die. 

Alas!  of  these  divided  races,  of  whom  one  was  ap- 
pointed to  teach  and  guide  the  other,  which  has  indeed 
sinned  deepest — ^the  unteaching,  or  the  untaught? — ^which 
now  are  guiltiest — ^these,  who  perish,  or  those — who  forget? 

Ouvrier  and  p^troleuse;  they  are  gone  their  way — to 
their  death.  But  for  these,  the  Virgin  of  France  shall  yet 
imfold  the  oriflamme  above  their  graves,  and  lay  her  blanch 
lilies  on  their  dust.^  Yes,  and  for  these,  great  Charles  shall 
rouse  his  Roland,  and  bid  him  put  ghostly  trump  to  lip, 
and  breathe  a  point  of  war ; '  and  the  helmed  Pucelle  shall 
answer  with  a  wood-note  of  Domr^my ; — ^yes,  and  for  these 
the  Louis  they  mocked,^  like  his  master,  shall  raise  his  holy 
hands,  and  pray  God's  peace. 

"  Not  as  the  world  giveth.*'  *  Everlasting  shame  only, 
and  unrest,  are  the  world's  gifts.  These  Swine  of  the  five 
per  cent,  shall  share  them  duly. 

"  La  sconoscente  vita^  che  i  fe'  sozzi 
Ad  ogni  conoscenza  or  li  fa  brum. 

Che  tutto  Toro^  ch'e  sotto  la  luua, 
E  che  gik  £ii,  di  queste  anime  stanche 
Non  poterebbe  farne  posar  una."* 

^  [Hitherto  "\a,j  her  bknched  lilies  on  their  smirched  dust";  corrected  by 
Raskin  in  his  copy  as  above.] 

'  [Ruskin  here  reverses  the  legend  which  tells  of  the  blast  of  Roland's  horn 
arousing  Charlemagne :  as  in  Marmion,  vi.  33^  and  as  referred  to  by  Ruskin  in  his 
note  on  line  626  in  Rock  Honeycomb.  For  ''a  point  of  war/'  see  2  Henry  IV., 
Act  iv.  sc.  1.  For  the  home  of  La  Pucelle,  the  Maid  of  Orleans^  in  the  forests 
of  Domremy,  see  Sesame  and  LUiee,  §  82  (Vol.  XVIIL  p.  133).] 

B  [This  seems  to  refer  to  the  imminent  risk  of  destruction  to  which  the  Sainte 
Chapelle  was  exposed  during  the  Communist  conflagrations.  Compare  Letter  40^ 
§8  (VoL  XXVIII.  p.  69):  ''the  modern  Cite  rises  round  the  Sainte  Chapelle.  .  .  . 
But  St.  Louis  perhaps  is  not  wholly  dead  yet."] 

♦  [John  xiv.  27.    The  title  of  this  letter.] 

*  [Dante's  Inferno,  vii.  63-54,  64-66:— 

''That  ignoble  life, 
Which  made  them  vile  before,  now  makes  them  dark. 
And  to  all  knowledge  indiscernible. 
Not  all  the  gold  that  is  beneath  the  moon. 
Or  ever  hath  been,  of  these  toil-worn  souls 
Might  purchase  rest  for  one."    (Cary.) 
Ruskiu  quotes  the  passage  also  in  Munera  PulverUy  §  88  n.  (Vol.  XVII.  p.  210  n.).] 
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7.  "Ad  ogni  conoscenza  bruni":  Dark  to  all  recog- 
nition! So  they  would  have  it  indeed;  true  of  instinct. 
"Ce  serait  Tinquisition,"  screamed  the  Senate  of  France, 
threatened  with  income-tax,  and  inquiry  into  their  ways 
and  means.^  Well, — ^what  better  thing  could  it  be?  Had 
they  not  been  blind  long  enough,  under  their  mole-hillocks, 
that  they  should  shriek  at  the  first  spark  of  **  Inquisition "  ? 
A  few  things  might  be  "inquired,"  one  should  think, 
and  answered,  among  honest  men,  now,  to  advantage,  and 
openly?  "Ah  no — ^for  God*s  sake,"  shrieks  the  Senate, 
"no  Inquisition.  If  ever  anybody  should  come  to  know 
how  we  live,  we  were  disgraced  for  ever,  honest  gentlenien 
that  we  are." 

Now,  my  friends,  the  first  condition  of  all  bravery  is  to 
keep  out  of  tJds  loathsomeness.  If  you  do  live  by  rapine, 
stand  up  like  a  man  for  the  old  law  of  bow  and  spear ;  but 
don't  fall  whimpering  down  on  your  belly,  like  Autolycus, 
"groveUing  on  the  ground,"*  when  another  human  creature 
asks  you  how  you  get  your  daily  bread,  with  an  "  Oh,  that 
ever  I  was  bom, — here  is  inquisition  come  on  me ! " 

The  Inquisition  must  come.  Into  men's  consciences, 
no;  not  now:  there  is  little  worth  looking  into  there.  But 
into  their  pockets^— yes ;  a  most  practicable  and  beneficial 
inquisition,  to  be  made  thoroughly  and  purgatorially, 
once  for  all,  and  rendered  unnecessary  hereafter,  by  furnish- 
ing the  relieved  marsupialia'  with — ^lass  pockets,  for  the 
future. 

8.  You  know,  at  least,  that  we,  in  our  own  society,  are 
to  have  glass  pockets,  as  we  are  all  to  give  the  tenth  of 
what  we  have,  to  buy  land  with,  so  that  we  must  every 
one  know  each  other's  property  to  a  farthing.  And  this 
month  I  begin  making  up  my  own  accounts  for  you,  as 
I  said  I  would:  I  could  not,  sooner,  though  I  set  matters 

1  [See  above^  p.  128.] 

»  VThe  Winter's  Tale,  Act  iv.  sc.  2 :  compare  Vol  XXVIII.  p.  426.] 

'  [For  later  references  to  this  passage^  in  which  Ruskin  proposes  to  substitute 

frlass-pockets  for  pouches,  see  Letters  62,  §  17  (Vol.  XXVIII.  p.  528),  and  77^  §  6  n. 
Vol  XXIX.  p.   113).      Compare  also  Grown  of  Wild  Olive,  §   147  (Vol.   XVHI. 
p.  506).] 
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in  train  as  soon  as  my  first  letter  was  out,  and  effected 
(as   I   supposed!),   in   February,   a  sale  of  £14,000   worth 

of  houses,  at  the  West  End,  to  Messrs.  and  , 

of Row, 

But  from  then  till  now,  I've  been  tr3ang  to  get  that 
piece  of  business  settled,  and  until  yesterday,  19th  July,  I 
have  not  been  able. 

For,  first  there  was  a  mistake  made  by  my  lawyer  in 
the  list  of  the  houses:  No.  7  ought  to  have  been  No.  1. 
It  was  a  sheer  piece  of  stupidity,  and  ought  to  have  been 
corrected  by  a  dash  of  the  pen ;  but  all  sorts  of  deeds  had 
to  be  made  out  again,  merely  that  they  might  be  paid  for; 
and  it  took  about  three  months  to  change  7  into  1. 

At  last  all  was  declared  smooth  again,  and  I  thought 

I  should  get  my  money;  but  Messrs.  never  stirred. 

My  people  kept  sending  them  letters,  saying  I  really  did 
want  the  money,  though  they  mightn't  think  it.  Whether 
they  thought  it  or  not,  they  took  no  notice  of  any  such 
informal  communications.  I  thought  they  were  going  to 
back  out  of  their  bargain ;  but  my  man  of  business  at  last 
got  their  guarantee  for  its  completion. 

"If  they've  guaranteed  the  payment,  why  don't  they 
pay  ? "  thought  I ;  but  still  I  couldn't  get  any  money.  At 
last  I  found  the  lawyers  on  both  sides  were  quarreUing  over 
the  stamp-duties  1  Nobody  knew,  of  the  whole  pack  of 
them,  whether  this  stamp  or  that  was  the  right  onel  and 
my  lawyers  wouldn't  give  an  eighty-pound  stamp,  and  theirs 
wouldn't  be  content  with  a  twenty-pound  one. 

Now,  you  know,  all  this  stamp  business  itself  is  merely 
Mr.  Gladstone's^  way  of  coming  in  for  Ms  share  of  the 
booty.  I  can't  be  allowed  to  sell  my  houses  in  peace, 
but  Mr.  Gladstone  must  have  his  three  hundred  pounds 
out  of  me,  to  feed  his   Woolwich  infant^  with,  and  fire  it 

*  Of  course  the  Prime   Minister  is  always  the  real  tax*gatherer ;  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  is  only  the  cat's-paw. 


[See  Letter  2^  §  20  n.  (p.  43).] 
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off  ''with  the  most  satisfactory  result,"  ''nothing  damaged 
but  the  platform." 

I  am  content,  if  only  he  would  come  and  say  what  he 
wants,  and  take  it,  and  get  out  of  my  sight.  But  not  to 
know  what  he  does  want  I  and  to  keep  me  from  getting 
my  money  at  all,  while  his  lawyers  are  asking  which  is  the 
right  stamp  ?  1  think  he  had  better  be  clear  on  that  point 
next  time. 

But  here,  at  last,  are  six  months  come  and  gone,  and 
the  stamp  question  is — ^not  settled,  indeed,  but  I've  under- 
taken to  keep  my  man  of  business  free  of  harm,  if  the 
stamps  won't  do;  and  so  at  last  he  says  I'm  to  have  my 
money ;  and  I  really  believe,  by  the  time  this  letter  is  out^ 
Messrs.  will  have  paid  me  my  £14,000. 

9.  Now  you  know  I  promised  you  the  tenth  of  all  I 
had,  when  free  from  incumbrances  already  existing  on  it. 
This  first  instalment  of  £14,000  is  not  all  clear,  for  I  want 
part  of  it  to  found  a  Mastership  of  Drawing  under  the  Art 
Professorship  at  Oxford;*  which  I  can't  do  rightly  for  less 
than  £5000.  But  I'll  count  the  sum  left  as  £10,000  in- 
stead of  £9000,  and  that  will  be  clear  for  our  society, 
and  so,  you  shall  have  a  thousand  pounds  down,  as  the 
tenth  of  that,  which  will  quit  me,  observe,  of  my  pledge 
thus  far. 

A  thousand  dorvn^  I  say ;  but  down  where  ?  Where  can 
I  put  it  to  be  safe  for  us?  You  will  find  presently,  as 
others  come  in  to  help  us,  and  we  get  something  worth 
taking  care  of,  that  it  becomes  a  very  curious  question 
indeed,  where  we  can  put  our  money  to  be  safel 

In  the  meantime,  I've  told  my  man  of  business  to  buy 
£1000  consols  in  the  names  of  two  men  of  honour;  the 
names  cannot  yet  be  certain.*  What  remains  of  the  round 
thousand  shall  be  kept  to   add  to  next  instalment    And 

»  [See  Vol.  XXI.  p.  xxi.] 

'  [Ultimately  Mr.  Cowper-Teinple  (see  aboveu  p.  42)  and  Sir  Thomas  Acland 
(brother  of  Rusldn's  great  friend^  Henry) :  see  below,  p.  159.  "  I  hare  telegraphed 
and  writteni  both,  to  year  brotiier,"  wrote  Ruskin  to  Henry  Acland  (Angost  4), 
''to  ask  his  pardon  for  using  his  name  to-day  with  Mr.  CowpeivTemple's.    I  wanted 
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thus  begins  the  fund,  which  I  think  we  may  advisably  call 
the  "St.  George's"  fund.  And  although  the  interest  on 
consols  is,  as  I  told  you  before,*  only  the  taxation  on  the 
British  peasant  continued  since  the  Napoleon  wars,  stiU 
this  little  portion  of  his  labour,  the  interest  on  our  St. 
George's  fund,  will  at  last  be  saved  for  him,  and  brought 
back  to  him. 

10.  And  now,  if  you  will  read  over  once  again  the  end 
of  my  fifth  letter  [p.  95],  I  will  tell  you  a  little  more  of 
what  we  are  to  do  with  this  money,  as  it  increases. 

First,  let  whoever  gives  us  any,  be  clear  in  their  minds 
that  it  is  a  Gift.  It  is  not  an  Investment.  It  is  a  frank 
and  simple  gift  to  the  British  people:  nothing  of  it  is  to 
come  back  to  the  giver. 

But  also,  nothing  of  it  is  to  be  lost.  The  money  is  not 
to  be  spent  in  feeding  Woolwich  infants  with  gunpowder. 
It  is  to  be  spent  in  dressing  the  earth  and  keeping  it,' — ^in 
feeding  human  lips, — in  clothing  human  bodies, — ^in  kindling 
human  souls. 

First  of  all,  I  say,  in  dressing  the  earth.  As  soon  as 
the  fund  reaches  any  sufficient  amount,  the  Trustees  shall 
buy  with  it  any  kind  of  land  offered  them  at  just  price 
in  Britain.  Rock,  moor,  marsh,  or  sea-shore — ^it  matters 
not  what,  so  it  be  British  ground,  and  secured  to  us. 

Then,  we  will  ascertain  the  absolute  best  that  can  be 
made  of  every  acre.  We  will  first  examine  what  flowers 
and  herbs  it  naturally  bears;  every  wholesome  flower  that 
it  will  grow  shall  be  sown  in  its  wild  places,  and  every 
kind  of  fruit-tree  that  can  prosper ;  and  arable  and  pastiure 
land  extended  by  every  expedient  of  tillage,  with  humble 

to  buy  instantly^  for  fear  the  statement  in  Fars  should  be  suspected.  I  have 
bought  2000  consols  (as  another  tithe  of  1000  will  be  due  this  month)  in  8ir  Thos. 
Aclaud's  and  Mr.  Cowper's  name  as  Trustees.  1  write  this  in  case  he  should  be 
with  you  instead  of  at  Kilverton.  The  Trusteeship  of  course  involves  no  approval 
of  details  of  plan."] 

1  rSee  Letter  4,  §  8  (p.  69).] 

^  [Genesis  ii.  15.  See  the  opening  words  of  Modem  Painters,  vol.  v.  (Vol.  VII. 
p.  13)0 
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and  simple  cottage  dwellings  under  faultless  sanitary  regula* 
tion.  Whatever  piece  of  land  we  begin  to  work  upon,  we 
shall  treat  thoroughly  at  once,  putting  unlimited  manual 
labour  on  it,  until  we  have  every  foot  of  it  under  as  strict 
care  as  a  flower-garden :  and  the  labourers  shall  be  paid 
sufficient,  unchanging  wages ;  and  their  children  educated 
compulsorily  in  agricultural  schools  inland,  and  naval  schools 
by  the  sea,  the  indispensable  first  condition  of  such  education 
being  that  the  boys  learn  either  to  ride  or  to  sail ;  ^  the  girls 
to  spin,  weave,  and  sew,  and  at  a  proper  age  to  cook  all 
ordinary  food  exquisitely;*  the  youth  of  both  sexes  to  be 
disciplined  daily  in  the  strictest  practice  of  vocal  music;* 
and  for  morality,  to  be  taught  gentleness  to  all  biiite 
creatures, — ^finished  courtesy  to  each  other, — ^to  speak  truth 
with  rigid  care,  and  to  obey  orders  with  the  precision  of 
slaves.  Then,  as  they  get  older,  they  are  to  learn  the 
natural  history  of  the  place  they  live  in, — ^to  know  Latin, 
boys  and  girls  both, — and  the  history  of  five  cities :  Athens, 
Rome,  Venice,  Florence,  and  London.* 

11.  Now,  as  I  told  you  in  my  fifth  letter,  to  what 
extent  I  may  be  able  to  carry  this  plan  into  execution,  I 
know  not;  but  to  some  visible  extent,  with  my  own  single 
hand,  I  can  and  will,  if  I  live.  Nor  do  I  doubt  but  that 
I  shall  find  help  enough,  as  soon  as  the  full  action  of  the 
system  is  seen,  and  ever  so  little  a  space  of  rightly  cul- 
tivated ground  in  perfect  beauty,  with  inhabitants  in  peace 
of  heart,  of  whom  none 

^'Doluit  miserans  inopem,  aut  invidit  habenti."^ 

Such  a  life  we  have  lately  been  taught  by  vile  persons 
to  think  impossible;  so  far  from  being  impossible,   it  has 

1  [Compare  Letter  9,  §  11  (p.  156)  and  Letter  86,  §  4  (VoL  XXIX.  p.  322).] 
«  rCompare  "The  Story  of  Arachne,"  §  25  (Vol.  XX  p.  377).] 
«  [Compare  Letter  57,  !  7  (Vol.  XXVIII.  p.  406).] 

*  P'  Ct  opinions  of  five  men  [Plato,  Virgil,  Dante,  Victor  Carpaccio,  and  Shake- 
speare], Letter  18,  §  13"  (p.  314^.— ifiS.  note  in  Author'^  copy.  For  the  five  cities,  see 
(in  a  later  volume  of  this  edition)  Ruskin's  Prefiice  (§  3)  to  The  EconamiH  <^ 
JCenophon.] 

*  [Virgil,  Georgia,  ii.  499.] 
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been  the  actual  life  of  all  glorious  human  states  in  thdr 
origin. 

"Hanc  olim  veteres  vitam  ooluere  Sabini; 
Hanc  Remus  et  frater;  lic  fortii  Etruria  crevit; 
Scilicet  et  reram  facta  est  pulchemma  Roma."^ 

But,  had  it  never  been  endeavoured  until  now,  we 
might  yet  learn  to  hope  for  its  unimagined  good  by  con- 
sidering what  it  has  been  possible  for  us  to  reach  of  un- 
imagined evil.  Utopia  and  its  benediction  are  probable  and 
simple  things,  compared  to  the  Kakotopia  and  its  curse, 
which  we  had  seen  actually  fulfilled.  We  have  seen  the  city 
of  Paris  (what  miracle  can  be  thought  of  beyond  this  ?)  with 
her  own  forts  raining  ruin  on  her  palaces,  and  her  young 
children  casting  fire  into  the  streets  in  which  they  had  been 
bom,  but  we  have  not  faith  enough  in  heaven  to  imagine 
the  reverse  of  this,  or  the  building  of  any  city  whose  streets 
shall  be  full  of  innocent  boys  and  girls  plajdng  in  the 
midst  thereof.* 

12.  My  friends,  you  have  trusted,  in  your  time,  too 
many  idle  words.  Read  now  these  following,  not  idle 
ones;  and  remember  them;  and  trust  them,  for  they  are 
true: — 

"Oh,  thou  af&icted,  tossed  with  tempest,  and  not  com- 
forted, behold,  I  will  lay  thy  stones  with  fair  colours,  and 
lay  thy  foundations  with  sapphires. 

**  And  all  thy  children  shall  be  taught  of  the  Lord ;  and 
great  shall  be  the  peace  of  thy  children. 

"  In  righteousness  shalt  thou  be  established :  thou  shalt 
be  far  from  oppression;  for  thou  shalt  not  fear:  and  from 
terror ;  for  it  shall  not  come  near  thee.  .  .  . 

"Whosoever  shall  gather  together  against  thee  shall  fall 
for  thy  sake.  .  •  . 

"No  weapon  that  is  formed  against  thee  shall  prosper; 
and  every  tongue  that  shall  rise  against  thee  in  judgment 

1  rViriril,  Georgia,  ii.  63^-^34.] 
*  [Zechariah  viii.  6.] 
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thou  shalt  condemn.  This  is  the  heritage  of  the  servants 
of  the  Lord ;  and  their  righteousness  is  of  me»  saith  the 
Lord,"^ 

Remember  only  that  in  this  now  antiquated  translation, 
" righteousness **  means,  accurately  and  simply,  *•  justice,"^ 
and  is  the  eternal  law  of  right,  obeyed  alike  in  the  great 
times  of  each  state,  by  Jew,  Greek,  and  Roman.  In  my 
next  letter,  we  will  examine  into  the  nature  of  this  justice^ 
and  of  its  relation  to  Governments  that  deserve  the  name. 

And  so  believe  me. 

Faithfully  yours, 

John  Ruskin. 

1  flMiah  liv.  11,  13-1^  17*] 
'  [See  above,  pp.  108-109.] 
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HONOUR  TO  WHOM  HONOURS 


./ 


Denmark  Hill, 

Ui  September,  1871. 

1.  My  Feiends, — As  the  design  which  I  had  in  view  when 
I  began  these  letters  (and  many  a  year  before,  in  the  germ 
and  first  outlines  of  it  *)  is  now  fairly  afoot,  and  in  slow,  but 
determined,  beginning  of  realization,  I  will  endeavour  in  this 
and  the  next  following  letter  to  set  its  main  features  com- 
pletely before  you;  though,  remember,  the  design  would 
certainly  be  a  shallow  and  vain  one,  if  its  bearings  could 
be  either  i^hortly  explained,  or  quickly  understood.  I  have 
much  in  iny  own  hope,  which  I  know  you  are  as  yet 
incapable  of  hoping,  but  which  your  enemies  are  dexterous 
in  discouraging,  and  eager  to  discourage.  Have  you  noticed 
how  curiously  and  earnestly  the  greater  number  of  public 
journals  that  have  yet  quoted  these  papers,  allege,  for  their 
part,  nothing  but  the  difficulties  in  our  way ;  and  that  with 
as  much  contempt  as  they  can  venture  to  express?  No 
editor  could  say  to  your  face  that  the  endeavour  to  give  you 
fresh  air,  wholesome  employment,  and  high  education,  was 
reprehensible  or  dangerous.  The  worst  he  can  venture  to 
say  is,  that  it  is  ridiculous, — which  you  observe  is,  by  most, 
declared  as  wittily  as  they  may. 

2.  Some  must,  indeed,  candidly  think,  as  well  as  say  so. 
Education  of  any  noble  kind  has  of  late  been  so  constantly 
given  only  to  the  idle  classes,  or,  at  least,  to  those  who 

^  [For  the  title,  see  §  11.] 
'  [See  Introduction^  above,  p.  zviiL] 
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conceive  it  a  privilege  to  be  idle,*  that  it  is  diflBcult  for 
any  person,  trained  in  modem  habits  of  thought,  to  imagine 
a  true  and  refined  scholarship,  of  which  the  essential  foimda- 
tion  is  to  be  skill  in  some  useful  labour.  Time  and  trial 
wiU  show  which  of  the  two  conceptions  of  education  is 
indeed  the  ridiculous  one — and  have  shown,  many  and  many 
a  day  before  this,  if  any  one  would  look  at  the  showing. 
Such  trial,  however,  I  mean  anew  to  make,  with  what  life 
is  left  to  me,  and  help  given  to  me:  and  the  manner  of  it 
is  to  be  this,  that,  few  or  many,  as  our  company  may  be, 
we  will  secure  for  the  people  of  Britain  as  wide  spaces  of 
British  ground  as  we  can ;  and  on  such  spaces  of  freehold 
land  we  will  cause  to  be  trained  as  many  British  children 
as  we  can,  in  healthy,  brave,  and  kindly  life,  to  every  one 
of  whom  there  shall  be  done  true  justice,  and  dealt  fair 
opportunity  of  **  advancement,*'  or  what  else  may,  indeed, 
be  good  for  them. 

8.  "True  justice  1"  I  might  more  shortly  have  written 
**  justice,"  only  you  are  all  now  so  much  in  the  way  of 
asking  for  what  you  think  "rights,"  which,  if  you  could 
get  them,  would  turn  out  to  be  the  deadliest  wrongs; — 
and  you  suffer  so  much  from  an  external  mechanism  of 
justice,  which  for  centuries  back  has  abetted,  or,  at  best, 
resulted  in,  every  conceivable  manner  of  injustice — ^that  I 
am  compelled  to  say  "  True  justice,"  to  distinguish  it  from 
that  which  is  commonly  imagined  by  the  populace,  or 
attainable  under  the  existing  laws,  of  civilized  nations. 

This  true  justice  (not  to  spend  time,  which  I  am  apt  to 
be  too   fond  of  doing,  in  verbal  definition)  consists  mainly 

*  Infinite  nonsense  is  talked  about  the  ''work  done"  by  the  upper 
classes.  I  have  done  a  little  myself,  in  my  day,  of  the  kind  of  work  they 
boast  of;  but  mine,  at  least,  has  been  all  play.^  Even  lawyer's,  which  is, 
on  the  whole,  the  hardest,  you  may  observe  to  be  essentially  grim  play, 
made  more  jovial  for  themselves  by  conditions  which  make  it  somewhat 
dismal  to  other  people.  Here  and  there  we  have  a  real  worker  among 
soldiers,  or  no  soldiering  would  long  be  possible;  nevertheless  young  men 
don't  go  into  the  Guards  with  any  primal  or  essential  idea  of  work. 

'  [Compare  below,  p.  513.] 
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in  the  granting  to  every  human  heing  due  aid  in  the  de- 
velopment of  such  facudties  as  it  possesses  for  action  and 
enjoyment;  primarily,  for  useful  action,  because  all  enjoy- 
ment worth  having  (nay,  all  enjoyment  not  harmful)  must 
in  some  way  arise  out  of  that,  either  in  happy  energy,  or 
rightly  complacent  and  exulting  rest. 

4,  "Due"  aid,  you  see,  I  have  written.    Not  "equal" 
aid.    One  of  the  first  statements  I  made  to  you  respecting 
this   domain  of  ours  was  "there  shall  be  no  equality  in 
it."^    In  education  especially,  true  justice  is  curiously  un- 
equal— if  you  choose  to  give  it  a  hard  name,  iniquitous. 
The  right  law  of  it  is  that  you  are  to  take  most  pains 
with  the  best  material.     Many  conscientious  masters  will 
plead  for  the  exactly  contrary  iniquity,  and  say  you  should 
take  the  most  pains  with  the  dullest  boys.     But  that  is 
not   so    (only   you   must   be  very  careftil  that   you  know 
which  are  the  dull  boys;  for  the  cleverest  look  often  very 
like    them).     Never    waste    pains    on    bad   ground;    let    it 
remain  rough,  though  properly  looked  after  and  cared  for; 
it  will  be  of  best  service  so;  but  spare  no  labour  on  the 
good,    or   on  what   has  in  it  the  capacity  of  good.     The 
tendency  of  modern  help  and  care  is  quite  morbidly  and 
madly  in  reverse  of  this  great  principle.*     Benevolent  per- 
sons are  always,  by  preference,  busy  on  the  essentially  bad ; 
and  exhaust  themselves  in  efforts  to  get  maximum  intellect 
from  cretins,  and  maximum  virtue  from  criminals.     Mean- 
time,  they  take   no   care  to   ascertain   (and  for  the  most 
part   when  ascertained,    obstinately  refuse   to  remove)  the 
continuous  sources  of  cretinism  and  crime,  and  suffer  the 
most  splendid  material  in  child-nature  to  wander  neglected 
about  the  streets,  until  it  has  become  rotten  to  the  degree 
in   which   they  feel  prompted  to  take    an   interest   in   it. 
Now    I  have  not  the  slightest  intention — ^understand  this, 
I  beg  of  you,  veiy  clearly — of  setting  myself  to  mend  or 
reform  people ;   when  they  are  once  out  of  form  they  may 


Letter 


»  [See  Letter  5,  §  21  (p.  96).] 

»  [Compare  A  Jw  for  Every  §  184  (Vol.  XVL  p.  168);  Vol.  XVIL  p.  542 ;  and 

;ter  81,  §  17  n.  (Vol.  XXIX.  p.  214).] 
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stay  so,  for  me,*  But  of  what  unspoiled  stuff  I  can  find 
to  my  hand  I  will  cut  the  best  shapes  there  is  room  for : 
shapes  unalterable,  if  it  may  be,  for  ever, 

"The  best  shapes  there  is  room  for,*'  since,  according 
to  the  conditions  around  them,  men's  natures  must  expand 
or  remain  contracted;  and,  yet  more  distinctly,  let  me  say, 
"  the  best  shapes  that  there  is  substance  for,"  seeing  that  we 
must  accept  contentedly  infinite  difference  in  the  original 
nature  and  capacity,  even  at  their  purest ;  which  it  is  the  first 
condition  of  right  education  to  make  manifest  to  all  persons 
— ^most  of  aU  to  the  persons  chiefly  concerned.  That  other 
men  should  know  their  measure,  is,  indeed,  desirable;  but 
that  they  should  know  it  themselves,  is  wholly  necessary. 

5,  "By  competitive  examination  of  course?"  Sternly, 
no !  but  under  absolute  prohibition  of  all  violent  and  strained 
effort — most  of  all  envious  or  anxious  effort — in  every 
exercise  of  body  and  mind;  and  by  enforcing  on  every 
scholar's  heart,  from  the  first  to  the  last  stage  of  his 
instruction,  the  irrevocable  ordinance  of  the  third  ForS 
Clavigera,  that  his  mental  rank  among  men  is  fixed  from 
the  hour  he  was  bom, — ^that  by  no  temporary  or  violent 
effort  can  he  train,  though  he  may  seriously  injure  the 
faculties  he  has ;  that  by  no  manner  of  effort  can  he  increase 
them;  and  that  his  best  happiness  is  to  consist  in  the 
admiration  of  powers  by  him  for  ever  unattainable,  and  of 
arts,  and  deeds,  by  him  for  ever  inimitable/ 

*  I  speak  in  the  first  person,  not  insolently,  bat  necessarily,  being  yet 
alone  in  this  design:  and  for  some  time  to  come  the  responsibility  of 
carrying  it  on  must  rest  with  me,  nor  do  I  ask  or  desire  any  present  help, 
except  from  those  who  understand  what  I  have  written  in  the  course  of 
the  last  ten  years,  and  who  can  trust  me,  therefore.  But  the  continuance 
of  the  scheme  must  depend  on  the  finding  men  staunch  and  prudent  for 
the  heads  of  each  department  of  the  practical  work,  consenting,  indeed, 
with  each  other  as  to  certain  great  principles  of  thiit  work,  but  left  wholly 
to  their  own  judgment  as  to  the  manner  and  degree  in  which  they  are  to 
be  carried  into  effect. 

^  [In  his  Index  to  vols.  i.  and  ii  Raskin  under  '^  Competitive  ExaminationB " 
refers  to  this  place  as  giving  ''the  proper  sabstitute  for  them,"  and  adds,  ''read 
this  last  passage  carefully."    Compare  Vol.  I.  p.  384  and  n. ;  and  below,  p.  248  n.] 
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6.  Some  ten  or  twelve  years  ago,  when  I  was  first  actively 
tngoged  in  Art  teaching,  a  young  Scottish  student^  came 
up  to  London  to  put  himself  under  me,  having  taken 
many  prizes  (justly,  with  respect  to  the  qualities  looked  for 
by  the  judges)  in  various  schools  of  Art.  He  worked  under 
me  very  earnestly  and  patiently  for  some  time;  and  I  was 
able  to  praise  his  doings  in  what  I  thought  very  high 
terms:  nevertheless,  there  remained  always  a  look  of  mor- 
tification on  his  face,  after  he  had  been  praised,  however 
unqualifiedly.  At  last,  he  could  hold  no  longer,  but  one 
day,  when  I  had  been  more  than  usually  complimentary, 
turned  to  me  with  an  anxious,  yet  not  unconfident  ex* 
pression,  and  asked:  "Do  you  think,  sir,  that  I  shall  ever 
draw  as  well  as  Turner?" 

I  paused  for  a  second  or  two,  being  much  taken 
aback;  and  then  answered,^  "It  is  far  more  likely  you 
should  be  made  Emperor  of  All  the  Russias.'  There  is 
a  new  Emperor  every  fifteen  or  twenty  years,  on  the 
average;  and  by  strange  hap,  and  fortunate  cabal,  anybody 
might  be  made  Emperor.  But  there  is  only  one  Turner 
in  five  hundred  years,  and  God  decides,  without  any  admis- 
sion of  auxiliary  cabal,  what  piece  of  clay  His  soul  is  to 
be  put  in." 

7.  It  was  the  first  time  that  I  had  been  brought  into 
direct  collision  with  the  modem  system  of  prize-giving  and 
competition;  and  the  mischief  of  it  was,  in  the  sequel 
clearly  shown  to  me,  and  tragically.  This  youth  had  the 
finest  powers  of  mechanical  execution  I  have  ever  met 
with,  but  was  quite  incapable  of  invention,  or  strong  intel- 
lectual efibrt  of  any  kind.  Had  he  been  taught  early  and 
thoroughly  to  know  his  place,  and  be  content  with  his 
faculty,  he  would  have  been  one  of  the  happiest  and  most 

"^  I  do  not  mean  that  I  answered  in  these  words,  but  to  the  effect  of 
them,  at  greater  length. 

1  [J.  J.  lifting  (see  Vol.  V.  p.  12).    Several  leUers   to   him  from    Raskin   are 
giren  in  a  later  Tolmne  of  this  editionJ 

>  [Compare  Letter  95,  §  6  (Vol.  XXIX.  p.  495).] 
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serviceable  of  men.  But,  at  the  Art  schools,  he  got  prize 
after  prize  for  his  neat  handling;  and  having,  in  his  re- 
stricted imagination,  no  power  of  discerning  the  qualities 
of  great  work,  all  the  vanity  of  his  nature  was  brought  out 
unchecked;  so  that,  being  intensely  industrious  and  con- 
scientious, as  well  as  vain  (it  is  a  Scottish  combination  of 
character  not  unfrequent  ^),  he  naturally  expected  to  become 
one  of  the  greatest  of  men.  My  answer  not  only  morti* 
fied,  but  angered  him,  and  made  him  suspicious  of  me; 
he  thought  I  wanted  to  keep  his  talents  from  being  fairly 
displayed,  and  soon  afterwards  asked  leave  (he  was  then 
in  my  employment  as  well  as  under  my  teaching)  to  put 
himself  under  another  master.  I  gave  him  leave  at  once, 
telling  him,  **i£  he  found  the  other  master  no  better  to 
his  mind,  he  might  come  back  to  me  whenever  he  chose.'' 
The  other  master  giving  him  no  more  hope  of  advance- 
ment than  I  did,  he  came  back  to  me;  I  sent  him  into 
Switzerland,  to  draw  Swiss  architecture;  but  instead  of 
doing  what  I  bid  him,  quietly,  and  nothing  else,  he  set 
himself,  with  furious  industry,  to  draw  snowy  mountains 
and  clouds,  that  he  might  show  me  he  could  draw  like 
Albert  Durer,  or  Turner; — spent  his  strength  in  agony  of 
vain  effort; — caught  cold,  fell  into  decline,  and  died.  How 
many  actual  deaths  are  now  annually  caused  by  the  strain 
and  anxiety  of  competitive  examination,  it  would  startle 
us  all  if  we  could  know:  but  the  mischief  done  to  the 
best  faculties  of  the  brain  in  all  cases,  and  the  miserable 
confusion  and  absurdity  involved  in  the  sjrstem  itself,  which 
offers  every  place,  not  to  the  man  who  is  indeed  fitted  for 
it,  but  to  the  one  who,  on  a  given  day,  chances  to  have 
bodily  strength  enough  to  stand  the  cruellest  strain,  are 
evils  infinite  in  their  consequences,  and  more  lamentable 
than  many  deaths. 

*  We  English  are  usually  bad  altogether  in  a  harmonious  way,  and  only 
quite  insolent  when  we  are  quite  good-for-nothing;  the  least  good  in  us 
shows  itself  in  a  measure  of  modesty;  but  many  Scotch  natures,  of  fine 
capacity  otherwise,  are  rendered  entirely  abortive  by  conceit 
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8.  This,  then,  shall  be  the  first  condition  of  what  edu- 
cation it  may  become  possible  for  us  to  give,  that  the 
strength  of  the  youths  shall  never  be  strained ;  and  that 
their  best  powers  shall  be  developed  in  each,  without  com- 
petition, though  they  shall  have  to  pass  crucial,  but  not 
severe,  examinations,  attesting  clearly  to  themselves  and 
to  other  people,  not  the  utmost  they  can  do,  but  that  at 
least  they  can  do  some  things  accurately  and  well:  their 
own  certainty  of  this  being  accompanied  with  the  quite 
as  clear  and  much  happier  certainty,  that  there  are  many 
other  things  which  they  will  never  be  able  to  do  at  all. 

"  The  happier  certainty  ? "  Yes.  A  man's  happiness  con- 
sists infinitely  more  in  admiration  of  the  faculties  of  others 
than  in  confidence  in  his  own.  That  reverent  admiration 
is  the  perfect  human  gift  in  him;  all  lower  animals  are 
happy  and  noble  in  the  degree  they  can  share  it.  A  dog 
reverences  you,  a  fly  does  not;  the  capacity  of  partly 
understanding  a  creature  above  him,  is  the  dog's  nobility. 
Increase  such  i-everence  in  human  beings,  and  you  increase 
daily  their  happiness,  peace,  and  dignity;  take  it  away,  and 
you  make  them  wretched  as  well  as  vile.  But  for  fifty 
years  back  modem  education  has  devoted  itself  simply  to 
the  teaching  of  impudence ;  and  then  we  complain  that  we 
can  no  more  manage  our  mobs  I  "  Look  at  Mr.  Robert 
Stephenson"  (we  tell  a  boy),  "and  at  Mr.  James  Watt, 
and  Mr.  William  Shakespeare!  You  know  you  are  every 
bit  as  good  as  they;  you  have  only  to  work  in  the  same 
way,  and  you  will  infallibly  arrive  at  the  same  eminence.*' 
Most  boys  believe  the  "you  are  every  bit  as  good  as  they," 
without  any  painful  experiment ;  but  the  better-minded  ones 
really  take  the  advised  measures;  and  as,  at  the  end  of  all 
things,  there  can  be  but  one  Mr.  James  Watt  or  Mr. 
WilUam  Shakespeare,  the  rest  of  the  candidates  for  distinc- 
tion, finding  themselves,  after  all  their  work,  still  indistinct, 
think  it  must  be  the  fauh  of  the  police,  and  are  riotous 
accordingly. 

9.  To  some  extent  it  is  the  fault  of  the  police,  truly 
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enough,  considering  as  the  police  of  Europe,  or  teachers 
of  politeness  and  civic  manners,  its  higher  classes, — ^higher 
either  by  race  or  faculty.  Police  they  are,  or  else  are 
nothing:  bound  to  keep  order,  both  by  clear  teaching  of 
the  duty  and  delight  of  Respect,  and,  much  more,  by  being 
themselves — Respectable;  whether  as  priests,  or  kings,  or 
lords,  or  generals,  or  admirals ; — ^if  they  will  only  take  care 
to  be  verily  thai^  the  Respect  will  be  forthcoming,  with 
little  pains:  nay,  even  Obedience,  inconceivable  to  modern 
free  souls  as  it  may  be,  we  shall  get  again,  as  soon  as  there 
is  anybody  worth  obeying,  and  who  can  keep  us  out  of 
shoal  water. 

10.  Not  but  that  those  two  admirals  and  their  captains 
have  been  sorely,  though  needfully,  dealt  with.  It  was, 
doubtless,  not  a  scene  of  the  brightest  in  our  naval  history 
— ^that  Agincourt,  entomologically,  as  it  were,  pinned  to 
her  wrong  place,  off  Gibraltar;  but  in  truth,  it  was  less 
the  captain's  fault,  than  the  ironmonger's.  You  need  not 
think  yon  can  ever  have  seamen  in  iron  ships;  it  is  not  in 
flesh  and  blood  to  be  vigilant  when  vigilance  is  so  slightly 
necessary :  the  best  seaman  bom  will  lose  his  qualities,  when 
he  knows  he  can  steam  against  wind  and  tide,^  and  has 
to  handle  ships  so  large  that  the  care  of  them  is  necessarily 
divided  among  many  persons.  If  you  want  sea-captains 
indeed,  like  Sir  Richard  Grenville  or  Lord  Dundonald,^  you 
must  give  them   small   ships,  and   wooden  ones, — nothing 

*  ''Steam  has^  of  course,  utterly  extirpated  seamanship/'  says  Admiral 
Rous,  in  his  letter  to  the  Times  (which  I  had,  of  course,  not  seen  when 
I  wrote  this).  Read  the  whole  letter  and  the  article  on  it  in  the  Time* 
of  the  17th.  which  is  entirely  temperate  and  conclusive.^ 

1  [For  other  references  to  Grenville,  see  Vol.  XVIII.  p.  538;  and,  below, 
p.  385 ;  also  Letters  42,  §  7  (Vol.  XXVIIl.  p.  95),  and  88,  §  9  (VoL  XXIX. 
p  387) ;  and  for  Dundonald  (Cochrane),  Utter  66,  §  20  (Vol.  XXVIIl.  p.  630).] 

s  [The  Ajfincourt  (Captain  Hamilton  Beamish),  6621  tons,  struck  on  the  Pearl 
Rock,  near  Gibraltar,  July  11, 1871 ;  got  off  by  great  skill  and  management  by  the 
Hercules  (Captain  Lord  Guildford).  Particulars  of  the  accident,  etc,  are  given  in 
the  7%mes  of  July  17,  1871.  By  the  Admiralty  Minute  {Times,  August  19) 
Admirals  Wellesley  and  Wilmot  were  ordered  to  strike  flags.  Captains  Beamish 
and  Wells  superseaed,  others  censured.  There  was  a  leading  article  on  the  Minute 
on  August  19.  Admiral  Rous's  letter,  from  which  Ruskiu  quotes,  was  published 
on  August  24,  and  a  leading  article  was  again  devoted  to  the  subject.] 
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but  oak,  pine,  and  hemp  to  trust  to,  above  or  below, — ^and 
those,  trustworthy. 

11.  You  little  know  how  much  is  implied  in  the  two 
conditions  of  boys'  education  that  I  gave  you  in  my  last 
letter,^ — ^that  they  shall  all  learn  either  to  ride  or  sail;  nor 
by  what  constancy  of  law  the  power  of  highest  discipline 
and  honour  is  vested  by  Nature  in  the  two  chivalries— of 
the  Horse  and  the  Wave.*  Both  are  significative  of  the 
right  command  of  man  over  his  own  passions;  but  they 
teach,  farther,  the  strange  mystery  of  relation  that  exists 
between  his  soul  and  the  wild  natural  elements  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  wild  lower  animals  on  the  other.  The  sea- 
riding  gave  their  chief  strength  of  temper  to  the  Athenian, 
Norman,  Pisan,  and  Venetian, — ^masters  of  the  arts  of  the 
world:  but  the  gentleness  of  chivalry,  properly  so  called, 
depends  on  the  recognition  of  the  order  and  awe  of  lower 
and  loftier  animaMife,  first  clearly  taught  in  the  myth  of 
Chiron,'  and  in  his  bringing  up  of  Jason,  iEsculapius,  and 
Achilles,  but  most  perfectly  by  Homer  in  the  fable  of  the 
horses  of  Achilles,  and  the  part  assigned  to  them,  in  relation 
to  the  death  of  his  friend,  and  in  prophecy  of  his  own.* 
There  is,  perhaps,  in  all  the  lUad  nothing  more  deep  in 
significance — ^there  is  nothing  in  all  literature  more  perfect  • 
in  human  tenderness,  and  honour  for  the  mystery  of  inferior 
life,*  than  the  verses  that  describe  the  sorrow  of  the  divine 

*  The  myth  of  Balaam ;  the  cause  assigned  for  the  journey  of  the  first 
King  of  Israel  from  his  father's  house ;  and  the  manner  of  the  triumphal 
entry  of  the  greatest  King  of  Judah  into  His  capital^  are  symbolic  of  the 
same  truths;  but  in  a  yet  more  strange  humility.^ 

»  [Letter  8,  §  10  (p.  143).l 

«  [Compare  Letter  76,  §  17  (VoL  XXIX.  p.  73).  On  the  chivalry  of  the 
Horse,  see  also  Letter  22,  §  18  (p.  383),  and  compare  Vol.  XX.  p.  351.  On  that 
of  the  Wave,  see  Vol.  XX.  p.  394.  For  ridinr  and  rowing  as  parts  of  education, 
9^  A  Joy  for  Ever,  §  128  (VoL  XVL  p.  111).] 

>  [Compare  below,  p.  428,  and  VoL  XX.  pp.  390  uq.^ 

«  [ihad,  zix.  404^17.  Compare  VoL  VII.  pp.  338-339  n.,  and  Xoos'f  Mnme, 
§  138  (VoL  XXV.  p.  131).] 

'  [So  Matthew  Arnold  says:  ''No  passages  (in  literature)  have  moved  me  more 
than,  in  poetry,  the  lines  describing  the  pity  of  Zeus  for  the  horses  of  Achilles 
(Iliad,  xvii.  441-447)."— i^brfni^A^  Beoiew,  August  1887.] 

*  [The  references  here  are  to  Numbers  zxii. ;  1  Samuel  iz. ;  and  John  zii.  14.] 
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horses  at  the  death  of  Patroclus,  and  the  comfort  given 
them  by  the  greatest  of  the  gods.  You  shall  read  Pope*s 
translation ;  it  does  not  give  you  the  manner  of  the  original, 
but  it  entirely  gives  you  the  passion: — 

"  Meantime,  at  distance  from  the  scene  of  blood. 
The  pensive  steeds  of  great  Achilles  stood ; 
Their  godlike  master  skin  before  their  eyes 
They  wept,  and  shared  in  human  miseries. 
In  vain  Autoraedon  now  shakes  the  rein, 
Now  plies  the  lash,  and  soothes  and  threats  in  vain; 
Nor  to  the  fight  nor  Hellespont  they  go, 
Restive  they  stood,  and  obstinate  in  woe; 
Still  as  a  tombstone,  never  to  be  moved. 
On  some  good  man  or  woman  unreproved 
Lays  its  eternal  weight;  or  iix'd  as  stands 
A  marble  courser  by  the  sculptor's  hands. 
Placed  on  the  hero's  grave.     Along  their  face. 
The  big  round  drops  coursed  down  with  silent  pace, 
Conglobing  on  the  dust.     Their  manes,  that  late 
Circled  their  arched  necks,  and  waved  in  state, 
TraiFd  on  the  dust,  beneath  the  yoke  were  spread, 
And  prone  to  earth  was  hung  their  languid  head: 
^or  Jove  disdain'd  to  cast  a  pitying  look, 
While  thus  relenting  to  the  steeds  he  spoke: 

'  Unhappy  coursers  of  immortal  strain ! 
Exempt  from  age,  and  deathless  now  in  vain ! 
Did  we  your  race  on  mortal  man  bestow, 
Only,  alas!  to  share  in  mortal  woe? 
For  ah !  what  is  there,  of  inferior  birth, 
That  breathes  or  creeps  upon  the  dust  of  earth ; 
What  wretched  creature  of  what  wretched  kind, 
Than  man  more  weak,  calamitous  and  blind? 
A  miserable  race  !    But  cease  to  mourn ! 
For  not  by  you  shall  Priam's  son  be  borne 
High  on  the  splendid  car;  one  glorious  prize 
He  rashly  boasts;  the  rest  our  will  denies. 
Ourself  will  swiftness  to  your  nerves  impart^ 
Ourself  with  rising  spirits  swell  your  heart 
Autoroedon  your  rapid  flight  shall  bear 
Safe  to  the  navy  through  the  storm  of  war.  .  .  .' 

He  said;  and,  breathing  in  th'  immortal  horse 
Excessive  spirit,  urged  them  to  the  course; 
From  their  high  manes  they  shake  the  dust,  and  bear 
The  kindling  chariot  through  the  parted  war."^ 

1  [Pope's  Earner's  IKad,  zrii.   484-619,  624-627  (translating  Homer,  lines  424 
seq.yj 
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Is  not  that  a  prettier  notioo  of  horses  than  you  will 
get  finom  your  betting  English  chiTaby  on  the  Derby  day  ?  * 
We  win  have,  please  hearen,  some  riding,  not  as  jod^eys 
ride,  and  some  sailing,  not  as  pots  and  kettles  sail,  once 
more  on  FugtiA  land  and  sea ;  and  out  of  both,  kindled  yet 
again,  the  chiTaby  xif  heart  at  the  Knight  of  Athens,  and 
Eqnes  of  Rome,  and  Ritter  of  Germany,  and  Chevalier  of 
Fnnce,  and  Cavalier  of  England — diivalry  gentle  always 
and  lowly,  anM»g  those  who  deserved  their  name  of  knight ; 
showing  mercy  to  whom  mercy  was  due,  and  hcxiour  to 
whcxn  hcNKNir.^ 

12.  It  exists  yet,  and  out  of  La  Mandia,*  too  (or  n<Mie 
of  us  could  exist),  whatever  you  may  think  in  these  days 
of  ungentkness  and  DidiODOur.  It  exists  secretly,  to  the 
fuU,  among  you  yourselves,  and  the  recovery  of  it  again 
would  be  to  you  as  the  opening  of  a  well  in  the  desert. 
You  ranember  what  I  told  you  woe  the  three  spiritual 
treasures  of  your  Ufe — ^Admiration,  Hope,  and  Love.* 
Admirati<Mi  is  the  Faculty  of  giving  Honour.  It  is  the 
best  wcMrd  we  have  for  the  various  fedings  of  wonder, 
reveraice,  awe,  and  humility,  which  are  needful  for  all 
lovely  work,  and  which  constitute  the  hatxtual  temper  of 
all  noUe  and  dear-sighted  persons,  as  opposed  to  the 
** impudence"  of  base  and  blind  ones.  The  Latins  called 
this  great  virtue  ^pudor,^  of  which  our  *' impudaice "  is 
the  n<^tive;  the  Greeks  had  a  better  word.  "o/Wy;"* 
too  wide  in  the  bearings  of  it  fcMr  me  to  explain  to  you 
to-day,  evoi  if  it  amid  be  exjdained  before  you  recovered 
the  feeling; — ^which,  aft»  being  taught  for  fifty  years  that 
impudence  is  the  chief  duty  of  man,  and  that  living  in 
coal-holes  and  ash-heaps  in  his  i«oudest  existence,  and  that 

*  Compune  also  Bkdc  Anster  at  the  Battle  of  the  Lake,  in  Macaulay's 
Ltn^  of  Home  ["Battle  of  the  Lake  ResriUo,"  slaiia  xxx.]. 


RonDans  xiii.  7.1 

For  Rnskiii  on  "ikm  ijmjroU,  sea  VoL  m.  p^  SI  »«,  and  Ganeral  Index.] 

See  Utter  6,  §§  14,  18  (pp.  90,  04).] 

Gonpaie  Sagi^t  Sett,  §  71  (Vol  XXIL  ^  17S}l] 
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the  methods  of  generation  of  vermin  are  his  loftiest  subject 
of  science, — ^it  will  not  be  easy  for  you  to  do ;  but  your 
children  may,  and  you  will  see  that  it  is  good  for  them. 
In  the  history  of  the  five  cities  I  named,^  they  shall  learn, 
so  far  as  they  can  understand^  what  has  been  beautifully 
and  bravely  done;  and  they  shall  know  the  lives  of  the 
heroes  and  heroines  in  truth  and  naturalness;  and  shall  be 
taught  to  remember  the  greatest  of  them  on  the  days  of 
their  birth  and  death;  so  that  the  year  shall  have  its  full 
calendar  of  reverent  Memory.  And  on  every  day,  part  of 
their  morning  service  shall  be  a  song  in  honour  of  the  hero 
whose  birthday  it  is:^  and  part  of  their  evening  service, 
a  song  of  triumph  for  the  fair  death  of  one  whose  death- 
day  it  is :  and  in  their  first  learning  of  notes  they  shall  be 
taught  the  great  purpose  of  music,  which  is  to  say  a  thing 
that  you  mean  deeply,  in  the  strongest  and  clearest  pos- 
sible way;  and  they  shall  never  be  taught  to  sing  what 
they  don't  mean.  They  shall  be  able  to  sing  merrily  when 
they  are  happy,  and  earnestly  when  they  are  sad ;  but  they 
shall  find  no  mirth  in  mockery,  nor  in  obscenity ;  neither 
shall  they  waste  and  profane  their  hearts  with  artificial  and 
lascivious  sorrow. 

Regulations  which  will  bring  about  some  curious  changes 
in  piano-playing,  and  several  other  things. 

18.  "  Which  will  bring."  They  are  bold  words,  consider- 
ing how  many  schemes  have  failed  disastrously  (as  your  able 
editors  gladly  point  out),  which  seemed  much  more  plausible 
than  this.  But,  as  far  as  I  know  history,  good  designs  have 
not  failed  except  when  they  were  too  narrow  in  their  final 
aim,  and  too  obstinately  and  eagerly  pushed  in  the  beginning 
of  them.  Prosperous  Fortune  only  grants  an  almost  invis- 
ible slowness  of  success,  and  demands  invincible  patience  in 
pursuing  it.  Many  good  men  have  failed  in  haste;  more 
in  egotism,  and  desire  to  keep  everything  in  their  own 
hands ;   and  some  by  mistaking  the  signs  of  their  times  % 

1  [See  Utter  8,  §  10  (p.  143}.] 

«  [Compare  Letters  37,  §  8,  and  42,  §  6  (Vol.  XXVIII.  pp.  20,  96).] 
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but  others,  and  those  generally  the  boldest  in  imagination, 
have  not  failed ;  and  their  successors,  true  knights  or  monks, 
have  bettered  the  fate  and  raised  the  thoughts  of  men  for 
centuries;  nay,  for  decades  of  centuries.  And  there  is 
assuredly  nothing  in  this  purpose  I  lay  before  you,  so  £Eir 
as  it  reaches  hitherto,  which  will  require  either  knightly 
courage  or  monkish  enthusiasm  to  carry  out.  To  divert  a 
little  of  the  large  current  of  English  charity  and  justice 
from  watching  disease  to  guarding  health,  and  from  the 
punishment  of  crime  to  the  reward  of  virtue;  to  establish, 
here  and  there,  exercise  grounds  instead  of  hospitals,  and 
training  schools  instead  of  penitentiaries,  is  not,  if  you  will 
slowly  take  it  to  heart,  a  frantic  imagination.  What  farther 
hope  I  have  of  getting  some  honest  men  to  serve,  each  in 
his  safe  and  useful  trade,  faithfully,  as  a  good  soldier  ser\^es 
in  his  dangerous,  and  too  often  very  wide  of  useful  one, 
may  seem,  for  the  moment,  vain  enough;  for  indeed,  in 
the  last  sermon  I  heard  out  of  an  English  pulpit,^  the 
clergyman  said  it  was  now  acknowledged  to  be  impossible 
for  any  honest  man  to  live  by  trade  in  England.  From 
which  the  conclusion  he  drew  was,  not  that  the  manner  of 
trade  in  England  should  be  amended,  but  that  his  hearers 
should  be  thankful  they  were  going  to  heaven.  It  never 
seemed  to  occur  to  him  that  perhaps  it  might  be  only 
through  amendment  of  their  ways  in  trade  that  some  of 
them  could  ever  get  there. 

14.  Such  madness,  therefore,  as  may  be  implied  in  this 
ultimate  hope  of  seeing  some  honest  work  and  traffic  done 
in  faithful  fellowship,  I  confess  to  you:  but  what,  for  my 
own  part,  I  am  about  to  endeavour,  is  certainly  within 
my  power,  if  my  life  and  health  last  a  few  years  more, 
and  the  compass  of  it  is  soon  definable.  First, — as  I  told 
you  at  the  beginning  of  these  Letters,* — I  must  do  my  own 
proper  work  as  well  as  I  can — ^nothing  else  must  come 
in  the  way  of  that;  and  for  some  time  to  come,  it  will 

^  [At  Madock :  see  below,  p.  378.] 
*  [See  above,  p.  13.] 
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be  heavy,  because,  after  carefully  considering  the  operation 
of  the  Kensington  system  of  Art-teaching  throughout  the 
country,  and  watching  for  two  years  its  eifect  on  various 
classes  of  students  at  Oxford,  I  became  finally  convinced 
that  it  fell  short  of  its  objects  in  more  than  one  vital 
particular:  and  I  have,  therefore,  obtained  permission  to 
found  a  separate  Mastership  of  Drawing  in  connection  with 
the  Art  Professorship  at  Oxford;  and  elementary  schools 
will  be  opened  in  the  University  galleries,  next  October, 
in  which  the  methods  of  teaching  will  be  calculated  to 
meet  requirements  which  have  not  been  contemplated  in 
the  Kensington  system/  But  how  far  what  these,  not 
new,  but  very  ancient,  disciplines  teach,  may  be  by  modern 
students,  either  required  or  endured,  remains  to  be  seen* 
The  organization  of  the  system  of  teaching,  and  prepara- 
tion of  examples,  in  this  school,  is,  however,  at  present 
my  chief  work, — ^no  light  one, — ^and  everything  else  must 
be  subordinate  to  it. 

15.  But  in  my  first  series  of  lectures  at  Oxford,  I  stated 
(and  cannot  too  often  or  too  firmly  state)  that  no  great 
arts  were  practicable  by  any  people,  imless  they  were  living 
contented  lives,  in  pure  air,  out  of  the  way  of  unsightly 
objects,  and  emancipated  from  unnecessary  mechanical  occu- 
pation.^ It  is  simply  one  part  of  the  practical  work  I  have 
to  do  in  Art-teaching,  to  bring,  somewhere,  such  conditions 
into  existence,  and  to  show  the  working  of  them.'  I  know 
also  assuredly  that  the  conditions  necessary  for  the  Arts  of 
men,  are  the  best  for  their  souls  and  bodies;  and  knowing 
this,  I  do  not  doubt  but  that  it  may  be  with  due  pains, 
to  some  material  extent,  convincingly  shown;  and  I  am 
now  ready  to  receive  help,  little  or  much,  from  any  one 
who  cares  to  forward  the  showing  of  it. 

16.  Sir  Thomas  Dyke  Adand,  and  the  Bjght  Hon. 
William  Cowper-Temple,  have  consented  to  be  the  Trustees 

1  [Compare  Letter  57,  §  8  (Vol.  XXVm.  p.  408);  and  on  theM  matteri,  lee 
farther  Vol.  XXI.  pp.  xzii.  teqA 

*  [See  Lecturer  on  AH,  §§  116  Meq.  (Vol.  XX.  pp.  107  nq,).] 
'  [Compare  Letter  78  (Vol.  XXIX.  pp.  137-138).] 
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of  the  fund;  it  being  distinctly  understood  that  in  that 
office  they  accept  no  responsibility  for  the  conduct  of  the 
scheme,  and  refrain  from  expressing  any  opinion  of  its  prin- 
ciples. They  simply  undertake  the  charge  of  the  money  and 
land  given  to  the  St.  George's  Fund;  certify  to  the  public 
that  it  is  spent,  or  treated,  for  the  purposes  of  that  fund, 
in  the  manner  stated  in  my  accounts  of  it;  and,  in  the 
event  of  my  death,  hold  it  for  such  fulfihnent  of  its  pur- 
poses as  they  may  then  find  possible. 

But  it  is  evidently  necessary  for  the  right  working  of 
the  scheme  that  the  Trustees  should  not,  except  only  in 
that  office,  be  at  present  concerned  with  or  involved  in  it; 
and  that  no  ambiguous  responsibility  should  fall  on  them. 
I  know  too  much  of  the  manner  of  law  to  hope  that 
I  can  get  the  arrangement  put  into  proper  form  before 
the  end  of  the  year;  but,  I  hope,  at  latest,  on  the  eve 
of  Christmas  Day  (the  day  I  named  first*)  to  publish  the 
December  number  of  Fors  with  the  legal  terms  all  clear: 
until  then,  whatever  sums  or  land  I  may  receive  wUl  be 
simply  paid  to  the  Trustees,  or  secured  in  their  name,  for 
the  St.  George's  Fund;  what  I  may  attempt  afterwards 
will  be,  in  any  case,  scarcely  noticeable  for  some  time;  for 
I  shall  only  work  with  the  interest  of  the  fund;*  and  as 
I  have  strength  and  leisure: — I  have  little  enough  of  the 
one;  and  am  like  to  have  little  of  the  other,  for  years  to 
come,  if  these  drawing-schools  become  useful,  as  I  hope. 
But  what  1  may  do  myself  is  of  small  consequence.  Long 
before  it  can  come  to  any  convincing  result,  I  believe  some 
of  the    gentlemen    of   England   will    have    taken    up    the 

*  Since  last  Fon  was  published  I  hare  sold  some  more  property,  which 
has  brought  me  in  another  ten  thousand  to  tithe;  so  tliat  I  have  bought 
a  second  thousand  Consols  in  the  names  of  the  Trustees — and  have  received 
a  pretty  little  gift  of  seven  acres  of  woodland,  in  Worcestershire,*  for  you, 
already — so  you  see  there  is  at  least  a  beginning. 

^  [See  above^  p.  95 ;  and  for  the  reference  in  the  December  Fors,  below,  p.  190. 
The  leaal  position  of  the  Company  was,  however,  not  established  till  much  later : 

'  ^At  Bewdley.  There  seems,  however,  to  have  been  some  delay  on  Ruskin's 
part  lu  formally  accepting  the  gift,  which  was  ultimately  increased  to  twenty  acres  : 
see  Vol.  XXVIII.  pp.  424,  807.] 
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matter,  and  seen  that,  for  their  own  sake,  no  less  than  the 
country's,  they  must  now  live  on  their  estates,  not  in 
shooting-time  only,  but  all  the  year;  and  be  themselves 
farmers,  or  "shepherd  lords," ^  and  make  the  field  gain  on 
the  street,  not  the  street  on  the  field;  and  bid  the  light 
break  into  the  smoke-clouds,  and  bear  in  their  hands,  up 
to  those  loathsome  city  walls,  the  gifts  of  Giotto's  Charity, 
corn  and  flowers.* 

17.  It  is  time,  too,  I  think.  Did  you  notice  the  lovely 
instances  of  chivalry,  modesty,  and  musical  taste  recorded 
in  those  letters  in  the  Times^  giving  description  of  the 
"civilizing"  influence  of  our  progressive  age  on  the  rural 
district  of  Margate? 

They  are  of  some  documentary  value,  and  worth  pre- 
serving, for  several  reasons.    Here  they  are: — 


I.— A  TRIP  TO   MARGATE 

To  the  Editor  of  the  "  Times" 

Sir, — On  Monday  last  I  had  the  misfortune  of  taking  a  trip  per  steamer 
to  Margate.  The  sea  was  rough,  the  ship  crowded^  and  therefore  most 
of  the  Cockney  excursionists  prostrate  with  sea-sickness.  On  landing  on 
Margate  pier  I  must  confess  I  thought  that,  instead  of  landing  in  an  English 
seaport,  I  had  been  transported  by  magic  to  a  land  inhabited  by  savages 
and  lunatics.  The  scene  that  ensued  when  the  unhappy  passengers  had 
to  pass  between  the  double  line  of  a  Margate  mob  on  the  pier  must  be 
seen  to  be  believed  possible  in  a  civilized  country.  Shouts,  yells,  howls 
of  delight  greeted  every  pale-looking  passenger,  as  he  or  she  got  on  the 
pier,  accompanied  by  a  running  comment  of  the  lowest,  foulest  language 
imaginable.  But  the  most  insulted  victims  were  a  young  lady,  who  having 
had  a  fit  of  hysterics  on  board,  had  to  be  assisted  up  the  steps,  and  a 
venerable-looking  old  gentleman  with  a  long  grey  beard,  who,  by-the-by, 
was  not  sick  at  all,  but  being  crippled  and  very  old,  feebly  tottered  up 
the  slippery  steps  leaning  on  two  sticks.  "  Here's  a  guy  ! "  '*  Hallo !  you 
old  thief,  you  won't  get  drowned,  because  you  know  that  you  are  to  be 
hung,"  etc.,  and  worse  than  that,  were  the  greetings  of  that  poor  old  man. 
All  this  while  a  very  much  silver-bestriped  policeman  stood  cahnly  by, 
without  interfering  by  word  or  deed;  and  myself,  having  several  ladies  to 
take  care  of,  could  do  nothing  except  telling  the  rufiianly  mob  some  hard 

*  [See  below,  p,  210.] 
«  [See  above.  Letter  7,  §  17  (p.  130).] 
«  [Timet,  August  18  and  19,  1871.] 
xxvii.  L 
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who  of  all  others  knew  best;  the  once  in  five  hundred 
years  given  painter,^  whose  chief  work,  as  separate  from 
others,  was  the  painting  of  skies.  He  knew  the  colours  of 
the  clouds  over  the  sea,  from  the  Bay  of  Naples  to  the 
Hebrides;  and  being  once  asked  where,  in  Europe,  were 
to  be  seen  the  loveliest  skies,  answered  instantly,  ''In  the 
Isle  of  ThaneL'*  Where,  therefore,  and  in  this  very  town 
of  Margate,  he  lived,  when  he  chose  to  be  quit  of  London, 
and  yet  not  to  travel. 

And  I  can  myself  give  this  much  confirmatory  evidence 
of  his  saying; — ^that  though  I  never  stay  in  Thanet,  the 
two  loveliest  skies  I  have  mjrself  ever  seen  (and  next  to 
Turner,  I  suppose  few  men  of  fifty  have  kept  record  of  so 
many),  were,  one  at  Boulogne,  and  the  other  at  Abbeville ; ' 
that  is  to  say,  in  precisely  the  correspondent  French  districts 
of  corn-bearing  chalk,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Channel 

"And  what  are  pretty  skies  to  us?"  perhaps  you  will 
ask  me:  "or  what  have  they  to  do  with  the  behaviour  of 
that  crowd  on  Margate  Pier?" 

Well,  my  friends,  the  final  result  of  the  education  I 
want  you  to  give  your  children  will  be,  in  a  few  words, 
this.  They  will  know  what  it  is  to  see  the  sky.*  They  will 
know  what  it  is  to  breathe  it.  And  they  will  know,  best 
of  all,  what  it  is  to  behave  under  it,  as  in  the  presence  of 
a  Father  who  is  in  heaven. 

Faithfully  yours, 

J.    RUSKIN. 

^'terminal  pointy"  eastward^  and  places  it  very  near  to  the  southernmoet  point. 
Or^  ponibly,  Raskin  may  refer  to  the  Geography  of  Ptolemy  (about  150  a.d.)>  in 
whose  map  of  Britain  the  North  Foreland  is  shown.  Raskin  presented  to  the  St. 
George's  Museum  a  copy  of  Ptolemy's  work  in  the  Latin  edition  of  1513.] 

MSee  above,  §  0.] 

*  [At  Boulogne  in  August  4,  1861,  and  at  AbbeviUe  in  September  1868.  They 
are  both  described  in  Ruskin's  letters,  see  Vol.  XIX.  p.  xlii.  and  n.] 

>  [Compare,  below,  p.  219 ;  and  Letters  75,  §  4,  and  88,  §  4  (Vol.  XXIX. 
pp.  58,  383).] 
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LETTER  10 
THE  BARON^S  GATE^ 

Denmark  Hill^ 

7M  September,  1871. 

1.  My  Fkiends, — For  the  last  two  or  three  days,  the 
papers  have  been  full  of  articles  on  a  speech  of  Lord 
Derb3r's,  which,  it  seems,  has  set  the  public  mind  on  con- 
sidering the  land  question.'  My  own  mind  having  long 
ago  been  both  set,  and  entirely  made  up,  on  that  question, 
I  have  read  neither  the  speech  nor  the  articles  on  it;  but 
my  eye  being  caught  this  morning,  fortunately,  by  the 
words  "Doomsday  Book"  in  my  Daily  Telegraph,  and 
presently  looking  up  the  colunm,  by  "stalwart  arms  and 
heroic  souls  of  free  resolute  Englishmen,"  I  glanced  down 

»  ["Oartle  Gates,"  ''Warwick  Castle/'  and  ''My  First  Travelling/'  were  dis- 
carded titles  for  this  letter.    For  the  actual  title,  see  §  18.] 

*  [This  reference  to  Lord  Derby's  speech  on  the  Land  Question  displaced  the 
following  passage  on  the  Abolition  of  Purchase  in  the  Army  in  the  first  draft  of 
the  letter : — 

"Mt  Friends, — I  know  well  how  provoked  you  must  be  with  me  by 
this  time  (the  few  of  you  who  pay  any  attention  to  me  at  all),  because  1 
wiU  not  tell  you  plainly  aU  I  am  going  to  try  to  do. 

"I  cannot  help  it ;  what  can  be  actually  done  I  am  ready  to  tell  you^ 
but  ^ou  cannot  at  present  see,  nor  are  you  likely  to  believe  what  the  doing 
it  will  tend  to.  It  will  indeed  tend  to  the  alteration  of  some  bad  laws^ 
but  chiefly  to  the  slow  establishment  of  good  ones ;  and  you  cannot  set 
hand  to  the  work  at  all^  unless  you  are  sure  of  yourselves  in  that  final 
requirement  of  my  second  letter :  *  Be  sure  you  can  obey  good  laws  before 
you  seek  to  alter' bad  ones.' 

"You  will  turn  restive,  I  suppose,  at  that  word  'obey,'  and  think  I 
want  you  to  obey  me.  Put  that  at  once  out  of  your  heads.  I  would  not  be 
troubled  with  any  ordering  of  you,  though  you  give  me  the  Queen's  income 
to  do  it — twenty  times  over.  The  Queen  herself  never  tries  to  do  it. 
Nay,  you  set  her  Prime  Minister  at  her  to  get  her  warrant  to  nullify  the 
House  of  Lords,  who  were  trying  to  do  it,  for  once, — only  unluckily  think- 
ing only  of  themselves ;  therefore  ordering,  the  wrongest  and  basest  thing 
but  one  they  could  have  hazarded  their  Lordships  on.  Except  it  had 
been  the  buying  of  Livings,  they  could  not  have  made  a  stand  for  a 
worse  iniouity  than  the  buying  of  commissions.  For  the  Army  is  the 
purest  ana  brightest  body  of  Englishmen  we  have  lef%;  and  corruption 
in  that  was  not  by  any  means  a  Holy  Hedge  or  Haye  Sainte,  for  their 
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the   space   between,    and   found   this,    to   me,   remarkable 
passage :  ^ — 

"The  upshot  is,  that,  looking  at  the  question  from  a  purely  mechanical 
point  of  view,  we  should  seek  tlie  heau  idM  in  a  landowner  cultivating 
huge  farms  for  himself,  with  abundant  machinery  and  a  few  well-paid 
lal^urers  to  manage  the  mecjianism,  or  delegating  the  task  to  the  smallest 
possible  number  of  tenants  with  capitaL  But  when  we  bear  in  mind  the 
origin  of  landlordism,  of  our  national  needs,  and  the  real  interests  of  the 
great  body  of  English  tenantry,  we  see  how  advisable  it  is  to  retain  intel- 
ligent f  eomen  as  part  of  our  means  of  cultivating  the  soil." 

This  is  all,  then,  is  it,  that  your  Liberal  papa*'  ventures 
to  say  for  you  ?  It  is  advisable  to  retain  a  few  inteUigent 
yeomen  in  the  island.  I  don't  mean  to  find  fault  with 
the  Daily  Telegraph:  I  think  it  always  means  well  tm  the 
whole,  and  deals  fairly;  which  is  more  tiian  can  be  said 
for  its  highly  toned  and  delicately  perfumed  opponent,  the 
Pall  Mall  Gazette}  But  I  thmk  a  « Liberal"  paper  might 
have  said  more  for  the  *' stalwart  arms  and  heroic  souls" 
than  this.  I  am  going  myself  to  say  a  great  deal  more 
for  them,  though  I  am  not  a  Liberal — quite  the  polar 
contrary  of  that.* 

2.  You,  perhaps,  have  been  provoked,  in  the  course  of 
these  letters,  by  not  being  able  to  make  out  what  I  was. 

unlucky  Lordships  to  abide  by.     They  will  have  to  stand  by  Holy  Hedges 

of  a  more  literal  kind  soon,  if  they  would  keep  their  coronets — and  Heaven 

grant  they  may! — not  for  their  sake  but  yours. 

^'You  are  provoked  with  me  also,  doubtless,   because  you  not  only 

cannot  make  out  what  I  want,  but  what  I  am.    I  am^  and  my  &ther  was 

before  me  .  .  .*' 
The  reference  is  to  the  Army  Regulation  Bill  (1871)  which  included  among  its 
provisions  the  abolition  of  the  system  of  purchasing  commissions.  When  the  Bill 
reached  the  Lords  the  ourchase  clause  was,  on  the  motion  of  the  Duke  of 
Richmond,  postponed  (July  17).  Mr.  Gladstone  thereupon  advised  the  Queen,  in 
exercise  of  the  royal  prerogative,  to  cancel  the  Warrant  legalising  purchase 
20).     There  is  another  reference  to  the  farm  of  La  Haye  Sainte,  on  the 


(July  20).     There  is  another  referenc 
iield  of  Waterloo,  in  Vol.  L  p.  161.] 
^  FFrom    the   second   leading   artic 


„  article  on  September  7,  1871.  Lord  Derbv's 
speech  at  Liverpool  was  on  September  5,  1871 ;  for  another  reference  to  tne 
speedi,  see  Vol.  XXII.  p.  149  n.  ;  and  for  the  Daily  Telegraph's  comment. 
Letter  45,  {  14  (Vol.  XXVIII.  p.  159),  and  Appendix  17,  §  1  (Vol.  XXIX.  p.  670).] 
*  [The  Daily  Telegraph  was  at  this  time  a  warm  supporter  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  of 
whom  Ruskin  was  at  this  time  not  an  admirer  (see  VoL  XXVIIL  p.  403).    For 


other  references  to  the  paper,  see  below,  pp.  377,  ^^.] 

'  [For  a  note  on  the  history  of  this  paper,  and  on  Kuskin's  contributions  to  it. 
Vol.  XVIII.  p.  96.] 
«  [Namely,  a  '^violent  Illiberal":  see  above.  Letter  1,  S  4  (p.  14).] 
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It  is  time  you  should  know,  and  I  will  teU  y<m  ^ainly.' 
I  am,  and  my  father  was  before  me,  a  violent  Tory  of 
the  cM  sdbool  (Walter  Soott's  school,  that  is  to  say,  and 
Homer's).  I  name  these  two  out  of  the  numberless  great 
Tory  writers,  because  they  were  my  own  two  masters.  I 
had  Walter  Soott's  novels,  and  the  lUad  (Pope's  trans- 
iaticm),  for  my  only  reading  when  I  was  a  child,  on  week- 
days: on  Suadays  this  e£fect  was  tempered  by  Robinson 
Crusoe  and  the  PUgrim's  Progress;  my  mothar  having  it 
deeply  in  her  heart  to  make  an  evangelical  clergyman  of 
me.  Fcntunatdy,  I  had  an  aunt  more  evangelical  than 
my  mother;  and  my  aunt  gave  me  cold  mutton  for  Sunday's 
dinner,  which — ^as  I  much  preferred  it  hot — greatly  dimin- 
ished the  influence  of  the  Pilgrim's  Progress;  and  the  end 
of  the  matter  was,  that  I  got  all  the  noble  imaginative 
tesehing  of  Defoe  and  Bunyan,  and  yet— ^am  not  an  evan* 
geUcal  clergyman* 

8.  I  had,  how^ever,  still  better  teaching  than  theirs,  and 
that  compulsorily,  and  every  day  of  the  week.  (Have 
patience  with  me  in  this  egdtism;  it  is  necessary  for  many 
reasons  that  you  should  know  what  influences  have  brought 
me  into  the  temper  in  which  I  write  to  you.) 

Walter  Seott  and  Pope's  Homer  were  reading  of  my 
own  election,  but  my  mother  forced  me,  by  steady  daUy 
t<Ml,  to  leam  long  chapters  of  the  Bible  by  heart;  as  well 
as  to  read  it  every  syllable  through,  aloud,  hard  names  ' 
and  all,  £rom  Genesis  to  the  Apocalypse,  about  once  a 
year;  and  to  that  discipline — ^patient,  accurate,  and  resolute 
— I  owe  not  only  a  knowledge  of  the  book,  which  I  find 
occasionally  serviceable,  but  much  of  my  general  power  of 
taking  pains,  and  the  best  part  of  my  taste  in  literature* 
From  Walter  Scott's  novels  I  might  easily,  as  I  grew 
older,  have  fallen  to  other  people's  novels ;  and  Pope  might, 
perfai^,  have  led  me  to  take  Johnson's  English,  or  Gibbon's, 

1  rSf  2-8  of  this  letter,  begpinniDgf  ''I  am^  and  my  father  was  before  me,"  were 
oeod  by  Ruskin  when  writing  PriBterUa,  where  they  appear,  somewhat  revised,  aa 
SS  1-7  of  voL  i.  ch.  i.  In  the  case  of  this  and  later  passages,  similarly  used  in 
ProfterUa,  the  variations  mSl  be  indicated  in  the  Bibliographical  Note  to  that  book  ; 
annotations  on  such  passages  are  also,  for  the  most  part^  reserved  for  Prtgterita.] 
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as  types  of  language ;  but,  once  knowing  the  82nd  of  Deu- 
teronomy, the  119th  Psalm,  the  15th  of  1st  Corinthians, 
the  Sennon  on  the  Mount,  and  most  of  the  Apocalypse, 
every  syllable  by  heart,  and  havmg  alwajrs  a  way  of  think- 
ing with  myself  what  words  meant,  it  was  not  possible  for 
me,  even  in  the  foolishest  times  of  youth,  to  write  entirely 
superficial  or  formal  English,  and  the  aiFectation  to  write 
like  Hooker^  and  George  Herbert,  which  I  now  with  shame 
confess  of  having  long  tried,'  was  the  most  innocent  I  could 
have  fallen  into. 

4.  From  my  own  masters,  then,  Scott  and  Homer,  I 
learned  the  Toryism  which  my  best  after-thought  has  only 
served  to  confirm. 

That  is  to  say  a  most  sincere  love  of  kings,  and  dislike 
of  everybody  who  attempted  to  disobey  them.  Only,  both 
by  Homer  and  Scott,  I  was  taught  strange  ideas  about 
kings,  which  I  find,  for  the  present,  much  obsolete;  for,  I 
perceived  that  both  the  author  of  the  Ihad  and  the  author 
of  Wave7dey  made  their  kings,  or  king-loving  persons,  do 
harder  work  than  anybody  else.  Tydides  or  Idomeneus 
always  killed  twenty  Trojans  to  other  people's  one,  and 
Hedgauntlet  speared  more  salmon  than  any  of  the  Solway 
fishermen,  and — which  was  particularly  a  subject  of  admira- 
tion to  me, — I  observed  that  they  not  only  did  more,  but 
in  proportion  to  their  doings,  got  less,  than  other  people' — 
nay,  that  the  best  of  them  were  even  ready  to  govern  for 
nothing,  and  let  their  followers  divide  any  quantity  of 
spoil  or  profit.  Of  late  it  has  seemed  to  me  that  the  idea 
of  a  king  has  become  exactly  the  contrary  of  this,  and 
that  it  has  been  supposed  the  duty  of  superior  perscms 
generally  to  do  less,  and  to  get  more  than  anybody  else; 
so  that  it  was,  perhaps,  quite  as  well  that  in  those  early 
days  my  contemplation  of  existent  kingship  was  a  very 
distant  one,  and  my  childish  eyes  wholly  unacquainted  with 
the  splendour  of  courts. 

1  rCompare  Vol.  IV.  p.  334,  and  Vol.  XVIII.  p.  82.] 

'  [This  is  a  correction  in  one  of  Raskin's  copies  for  " ,  .  ,  the  affectation  of 
trying  to  write."] 

9  [For  a  later  reference  to  this  passage,  see  below,  p.  384.] 
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5.  The  aunt  who  gave  me  cold  mutton  on  Sundays  was 
my  father's  sister:  she  lived  at  Bridge-end,  in  the  town  of 
Perth,  and  had  a  garden  full  of  gooseberry-bushes,  sloping 
down  to  the  Tay,  with  a  door  opening  to  the  water,  which 
ran  past  it  clear-brown  over  the  pebbles  three  or  four  feet 
deep;  an  infinite  thing  for  a  child  to  look  down  into. 

6.  My  father  began  business  as  a  wine-merchant,  with 
no  capital,  and  a  considerable  amount  of  debts  bequeathed 
him  by  my  grandfather.  He  accepted  the  bequest,  and 
paid  them  all  before  he  began  to  lay  by  anything  for  him- 
self, for  which  his  best  friends  called  him  a  fool,  and  I, 
without  expressing  any  opinion  as  to  his  wisdom,  which 
I  knew  in  such  matters  to  be  at  least  equal  to  mine, 
have  written  on  the  granite  slab  over  his  grave  that  he  was 
"an  entirely  honest  merchant."^  As  days  went  on  he  was 
able  to  take  a  house  in  Hunter  Street,  Brunswick  Square, 
No.  54  (the  windows  of  it,  fortunately  for  me,  commanded 
a  view  of  a  marvellous  iron  post,  out  of  which  the  water- 
carts  were  filled  through  beautiful  little  trap-doors,  by  pipes 
like  boa-constrictors ;  and  I  was  never  weary  of  contemplat- 
ing that  mystery,  and  the  delicious  dripping  consequent); 
and  as  years  went  on,  and  I  came  to  be  four  or  five  years 
old,  he  could  command  a  post-chaise  and  pair  for  two 
months  in  the  summer,  by  help  of  which,  with  my  mother 
and  me,  he  went  the  round  of  his  country  customers  (who 
liked  to  see  the  principal  of  the  house  his  own  traveller) ; 
so  that,  at  a  jog-trot  pace,  and  through  the  panoramic 
opening  of  the  four  windows  of  a  post-chaise,  made  more 
panoramic  still  to  me  because  my  seat  was  a  little  bracket 
in  front  (for  we  used  to  hire  the  chaise  regularly  for  the 
two  months  out  of  Long  Acre,  and  so  could  have  it 
bracketed  and  pocketed  as  we  liked),  I  saw  all  the  high- 
roads, and  most  of  the  cross  ones,  of  England  and  Wales, 
and  great  part  of  lowland  Scotland,  as  far  as  Perth,  where 
every  other  year  we  sp^it  the  whole  summer;  and  I  used 
to  read  the  Abbot  at  Kinross,  and  the  Monastery  in  Glen 
Farg,  which   I   confused   with    '' Glendearg,"   and   thought 

>  [For  the  full  epitaph,  see  Vol.  XVII.  p.  Ixxvii.] 
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force  of  France  and  England,  confessing  itself  paraljrzed, 
not  so  much  by  a  real  King,  as  by  the  shadow  of  one. 
All  the  harm  the  extant  and  visible  King  did  was,  to 
encourage  the  dressmakers  and  stone-masons  in  Paris, — ^to 
pay  some  idle  people  very  large  salaries, — and  to  make 
some,  perhaps  agreeably  talkative,  people,  hold  their  tongue^. 
That,  I  repeat,  was  all  the  harm  he  did,  or  could  do;  he 
corrupted  nothing  but  what  was  voluntarily  corruptible, — 
crushed  nothing  but  what  was  essentially  not  solid:  and  it 
remained  open  to  these  Republican  gentlemen  to  do  any- 
thing they  chose  that  was  useful  to  France,  or  honourable 
to  themselves,  between  earth  and  heaven,  except  only — 
print  violent  abuse  of  this  shortish  man,  with  a  long  nose, 
who  stood,  as  they  would  have  it,  between  them  and 
heaven.  But  there  they  stood,  spell-bound ;  the  one  thing 
suggesting  itself  to  their  frantic  impotence  as  feasible,  being 
to  get  this  one  shortish  man  assassinated.  Their  children 
would  not  grow,  their  com  would  not  ripen,  and  the  stars 
would  not  roll,  till  they  had  got  this  one  short  man  blown 
into  shorter  pieces. 

If  the  shadow  of  a  King  can  thus  hold  (how  many?) 
millions  of  men,  by  their  own  confession,  helpless  for  terror 
of  it,  what  power  must  there  be  in  the  substance  of  one  ? 

10.  But  this  mass  of  republicans — vociferous,  terrified, 
and  mischievous — is  the  least  part,  as  it  is  the  vilest,  of  the 
great  European  populace  who  are  lost  for  want  of  true 
kings.  It  is  not  these  who  stand  idle,  gibbering  at  a 
shadow,  whom  we  have  to  mourn  over ; — they  would  have 
been  good  for  little,  even  governed; — ^but  those  who  work 
and  do  not  gibber, — ^the  quiet  peasants  in  the  fields  of 
Europe,  sad-browed,  honest-hearted,  full  of  natural  tender- 
ness and  courtesy,  who  have  none  to  help  them,  and  none 
to  teach;  who  have  no  kings,  except  those  who  rob  them 
while  they  live,  no  tutors,  except  those  who  teach  them — 
how  to  die. 

11.  I  had  an  impatient  remonstrance  sent  me  the  other 
day,  by  a  country  clergyman's  wife,  against  that  saying  in  my 
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former  letter,  "  Dying  has  been  more  expensive  to  you  than 
living."^  Did  I  know,  she  asked,  what  a  country  clergyman's 
life  was,  and  that  he  was  the  poor  man's  only  friend? 

Alas,  I  know  it,  and  too  well.  What  can  be  said  of 
more  deadly  and  ghastly  blame  against  the  clergy  of  Eng* 
land,  or  any  other  country,  than  that  they  are  the  poor 
man's  only  friends? 

Have  they,  then,  so  betrayed  their  Master's  charge  and 
mind,  in  their  preaching  to  the  rich;  so  smoothed  their 
words,,  and  so  sold  their  authority, — ^that,  after  twelve 
himdred  years'  entrusting  of  the  gospel  to  them,  there  is 
no  man  in  England  (this  is  their  chief  plea  for  themselves 
forsooth)  who  will  have  mercy  on  the  poor,  but  they;  and 
so  they  must  leave  the  word  of  God,  and  serve  tables?' 

12.  I  would  not  myself  have  said  so  much  against 
English  clergymen,  whether  of  country  or  town.  Three — 
and  one  dead  makes  four — of  my  dear  friends  (and  I  have 
not  many  dear  friends)  are  country  clergymen;'  and  I  know 
the  ways  of  every  sort  of  them;  my  architectural  tastes 
necessarily  bringing  me  into  near  relations  with  the  sort 
who  like  pointed  arches  and  painted  glass;  and  my  old  re- 
ligious breeding  having  given  me  an  unconquerable  habit  of 
tiddng  up  with  any  travelling  tinker  of  evangelical  principles 
I  may  come  across ;  and  even  of  reading,  not  without  awe, 
the  prophetic  warnings  of  any  persons  belonging  to  that 
peculiarly  well-informed  **  persuasion,"  such,  for  instance,  as 
those  of  Mr.  Zion  Ward  **  concerning  the  fall  of  Lucifer, 
in  a  letter  to  a  friend,  Mr.  William  Dick,  of  Glasgow, 
price  twopence,"*  in  which  I  read  (as  aforesaid,  with  un- 
feigned feelings  of  concern)  that  "the  slain  of  the  Lord 
shall  be  man-y;  that  is,  man,  in  whom  death  is,  with  aU 
the  works  of  carnality,  shall  be  burnt  up  1 " 

SSee  Letter  4,  §  12  (p.  77).] 
Acta  vi.  2.] 
For  the  Rev.  W.  L.  Brown,  Rector  of  Wendlebury,  who  died  in  1862,  tee 
.  p.  464  n. ;  for  the  Rev.  Osborne  Gordon,  Rector  of  Eatthampstead,  Prmterita,  ii. 
§  10;  Ae  Rev.  W.  Kingsley,  Vicar  of  South  KUverton,  Vol.  Xlll.  p.  162  n.    ITie 
fourUi  friend  is  probably  the  Rev.  J.  C.  Hilliard,  Rector  of  Cowley  (Uxbridge).] 
*  [For  a  correction  of  this  reference,  sec  Letter  11,  §  18  (p.  194).] 
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18.  But  I  was  not  thinking  either  of  English  clergy,  or 
of  any  other  group  of  clergy,  specially,  when  I  wrote  that 
sentence ;  but  of  the  entire  Cl^ly  or  Learned  Company, 
from  the  furst  priest  of  Eg3rpt  to  the  last  ordained  Belgravian 
curate,  and  of  all  the  talk  they  have  talked,  and  all  the 
quarrelling  they  have  caused,  and  all  the  gold  they  have 
had  given  them,  to  this  day,  when  still  '^they  are  the  poor 
man's  only  friends'* — and  by  no  means  all  of  th^n  that, 
heartily  I  though  I  see  the  Bishop  of  Manchester^  has,  of 
late,  been  superintending — ^I  beg  his  pardon,  Bishops  don't 
superintend — ^looking  on,  or  over,  I  should  have  said' — ^the 
recreations  of  his  flock  at  the  seaside;  and  ^^the  thought 
struck  him''  that  railroads  were  an  advantage  to  them  in 
taking  them  for  their  holiday  out  of  Manchester.  The 
thought  may,  perhaps,  strike  him,  next,  that  a  working 
man  ought  to  be  able  to  find  ^'holy  days"'  in  his  home, 
as  well  as  out  of  it* 

14.  A  year  or  two  ago,  a  man  who  had  at  the  time, 
and  has  still,  important  official  authority  over  much  of  the 
business  of  the  country,  was  speaking  anxiously  to  me  of 
the  misery  increasing  in  the  suburbs  and  back  streets  of 
Lond^on,  and  debating,  with  the  good  help  of  the  Oxford 
Regius  Professor  of  Medicine^ — ^who  was  second  in  council 
— ^what  sanitary  or  moral  remedy  could  be  found.  The 
debate  languished,  however,  because  of  the  strong  convic- 
tion in  the  minds  of  all  three  of  us  that  the  misery  was 
inevitable   in    the    suburbs    of   so    vast   a    city.     At    last, 

♦  See  §  159  (written  seven  years  ago)  in  Mimera  Pulveris  [Vol.  XVI L 
p.  282]. 

^  [Dr.  James  Fraser  (1818-1886) ;  appointed  Bishop  of  Manchester  in  1870.  For 
another  reference  to  the  Bishop's  commendation  of  holidays  by  rail^  see  Letter  22, 
{  24  (below,  p.  390);  and  with  this  §  18  generally  compare  Letter  84,  §  7  »• 
(Vol.  XXIX.  p.  290).  The  address  or  sermon  referred  to  by  Ruskin  is  not  included 
in  the  Bishop's  lAfh  or  published  Sermons;  bat  the  Christian  World  of  September  28, 
1871,  noticed  an  address  by  him  to  employees  of  the  Lancashire  ana  Yorkshire 
Railway.    This  elicited  the  following  pamphlet :  A  Plea  for  the  Sabbath  by  A  Lay- 


man,  eujfgeeted  by  the  Biehop  qf  Maneheetere  Address  to  Baiitoay  Empl^s,  1871.] 
«  [See  Vol.  XVII.  p.  378 ;  and  compare  Utter  62.  §  3  (Vol.  XX\n[n.  p.  513).] 
s  rCniipan  Ormm  ^  WU  Mes,  §  36  (Vol.  XVIIL  p.  418).] 
^  (Dr.  Adaad.    The  "important  official aothoritp  "  was  perhaps  Dr.  John  Simon, 

Officer  of  Health  to  the  Privy  Coandl:  see  Vol  xVni.  p.  xxii.] 
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either  the  minister  or  physician,  I  forget  which,  expressed 
the  conviction.  •*Well,"  1  answered,  "then  you  must  not 
have  hxge  cities."'  "That,"  answered  the  minister,  "is  an 
unpractical  saying — ^you  know  we  must  have  them,  under 
existing  circumstances." 

I  made  no  reply,  feeling  that  it  was  vain  to  assure  any 
man  actively  concerned  in  modem  parliamentary  business, 
that  no  measures  were  "practical"  except  those  which 
touched  the  source  of  the  evil  opposed.  All  systems  of 
government — ^all  efforts  of  benevolence,  are  vain  to  repress 
the  natural  consequences  of  radical  error.  But  any  man  of 
influence  who  had  the  sense  and  courage  to  refuse  himself 
and  his  family  one  London  season — ^to  stay  on  his  estate, 
and  employ  the  shopkeepers  in  his  own  village,  instead  of 
those  in  Bond  Street — would  be  "practically"  dealing  with, 
and  conquering,  this  evil,  so  far  as  in  him  lay;  and  con- 
tributing with  his  whole  might  to  the  thorough  and  final 
conquest  of  it. 

15.  Not  but  that  I  know  how  to  meet  it  directly  also, 
if  any  London  landlords  choose  so  to  attack  it.  You  are 
beginning  to  hear  something  of  what  Miss  Hill  has  done 
in  Marylebone,  and  of  the  change  brought  about  by  her 
energy  and  good  sense  in  the  centre  of  one  of  the  worst 
districts  of  London.^  It  is  difficult  enough,  I  admit,  to 
find  a  woman  of  average  sense  and  tenderness  enough  to 
be  able  for  such  work;  but  there  are,  indeed,  other  such  in 
the  world,  only  three-fourths  of  them  now  get  lost  in  pious 
lecturing,  or  altar-cloth  sewing;  and  the  wisest  remaining 
fourth  stay  at  home  as  quiet  house-wives,  not  seeing  theur 
way  to  wider  action;  nevertheless,  any  London  landlord 
who  will  content  himself  with  moderate  and  fixed  rent  (I 
get  five  per  cent,  from  Miss  Hill,  which  is  surely  enough  1), 
assuring  his  tenants  of  secure  possession  if  that  is  paid,  so 
that  they  need  not  fear  having  their  rent  raised,  if  they 
improve  their  houses;  and  who  will  secure  also  a  quiet  bit 

^  [See  Vol.  XIX.  pp.  zziv.^  213-214 ;  and  for  later  references  in  Far4  to  Miflt 
Hfll'e  work,  tee  below,  p.  304;  Vol.  XXVIII.  pp.  63  n.,  81,  173;  VoL  XXIX. 
p.  364.] 
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of  ground  for  their  children  to  play  in,  instead  of  the 
street, — has  established  aU  the  necessary  conditions  of  suc- 
cess; and  I  doubt  not  that  Miss  HiU  herself  could  find 
co-workers  able  to  extend  the  system  of  management  she 
has  originated,  and  shown  to  be  so  effective. 

But  the  best  that  can  be  done  in  this  way  will  be 
useless  ultimately,  unless  the  deep  source  of  the  misery  be 
cut  offl  While  Miss  Hill,  with  intense  effort  and  noble 
power,  has  partially  moralized  a  couple  of  acres  in  Maryle- 
bone,  at  least  fifty  square  miles  of  lovely  country  have 
been  Demoralized  outside  London,  by  the  increasing  itch 
of  the  upper  classes  to  live  where  they  can  get  some  gossip 
in  their  idleness,  and  show  each  other  their  dresses. 

16.  That  life  of  theirs  must  come  to  an  end  soon,  both 
here  and  in  Paris,  but  to  what  end,  it  is,  I  trust,  in  their 
own  power  still  to  decide.  If  they  resolve  to  maintain  to 
the  last  the  present  system  of  spending  the  rent  taken  from 
the  rural  districts  in  the  dissipation  of  the  capitals,  they 
will  not  always  find  they  can  secure  a  quiet  time,  as  the 
other  day  in  Dublin,  by  withdrawing  the  police,^  nor  that 
park-railings  are  the  only  thing  which  (police  being  duly 
withdrawn)  will  go  down.*  Those  favourite  castle  battle- 
ments of  mine,  their  internal  "police"  withdrawn,  will  go 
down  also;  and  I  should  be  sorry  to  see  it; — ^the  lords  and 
ladies,  houseless  at  least  in  shooting  season,  perhaps  sorrier, 
though  they  did  find  the  grey  turrets  dismal  in  winter 
time.  If  they  would  yet  have  them  for  autumn,  they  must 
have  them  for  winter.  Consider,  fair  lords  and  ladies,  by 
the  time  you  marry,  and  choose  your  dwelling-places,  there 
are  for  you  but  forty  or  fifty  winters  more  in  whose  dark 
days  you  may  see  the  snow  fall  and  wreathe.  There  will 
be  no  snow  in  Heaven,  I  presume — ^still  less  elsewhere  (if 
lords  and  ladies  ever  miss  of  Heaven). 

J^  [Ou  Aog^ust  6,  1871>  an  Amnesty  meeting:  held  in  the  Phoenix  Park  was  dis- 
ened  hy  the  police,  and  many  injuries  were  i^icted.    The  affair  was  the  subject  of 
ebate  in  Parliament  (Augost  17),  and  shortly  afterwards  the  Grovemment  gave  way 
on  the  point  and  allowed  meetings  to  be  held  in  the  Park  (see  Timetf  August  28).J 
^  [For  another  reference  to  the  pulling  down  of  the  Hyde  Park  railings  at  the 
time  of  the  Reform  agitation^  see  above^  p.  36.] 
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17.  And  that  some  may,  is  perhaps  conceivable,  for 
there  are  more  than  a  few  things  to  be  managed  on  an 
English  estate,  and  to  be  "faithful"  in  those  few*  cannot 
be  interpreted  as  merely  abstracting  the  rent  of  them» 
Nay,  even  the  TelegrapKs  beau-ideal  of  the  landowner^ 
from  a  mechanical  point  of  view,  may  come  short,  some- 
what. "Cultivating  huge  farms  for  himself  with  abundant 
machinery; — ***  Is  that  Lord  Derby's  ideal  also,  may  it 
be  asked?  The  Scott-reading  of  my  youth  haunts  me, 
and  I  seem  still  listening  to  the  (perhaps  a  little  too  long) 
speeches  of  the  Black  Countess  who  appears  terrifically 
through  the  sliding  panel  in  Peveril  of  the  Peak,  about 
"her  sainted  Derby."*  Would  Saint  Derby's  ideal,  or  his 
Black  Countess's,  of  due  ordinance  for  their  castle  and 
estate  of  Man,  have  been,  a  minimum  of  Man  therein,  and 
an  abundance  of  machinery?  In  fact,  only  the  Trinacrian 
Licgs  of  Man,*  transposed  into  many  spokes  of  wheels — no 
use  for  "stalwart  arms"  any  more — and  less  than  none  for 
inconveniently  "heroic"  souls? 

18.  "Cultivating  huge  farms  for  himself  1"  I  don't  even 
see,  after  the  sincerest  efforts  to  put  myself  into  a  mechanical 
point  of  view,  how  it  is  to  be  done.  For  himself?  Is  he 
to  eat  the  corn-ricks  then?  Surely  such  a  beau-ideal  is 
more  Utopian  than  any  of  mine  ?  Indeed,  whether  it  be 
praise  or  blame-worthy,  it  is  not  so  easy  to  cultivate  any- 
thing wholly  for  oneself,  nor  to  consume,  oneself,  the  pro- 
ducts of  cultivation.  I  have,  indeed,  before  now,  hinted  to 
you  that  perhaps  the  "consumer"  w&s  not  so  necessary  a 


1  [See  Matthew  zxt.  23.] 

«    See  above,  §  1.] 

»  [Peverii,  ch.  v.] 

^  'The  Earls  of  i)erbY  qaartered  the  arms  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  on  receiving  the 
island  from  the  Kinff  of  Engrland.  ''Three  legs  armed  Proper,  conjoined  in  Fess 
at  the  npper  Part  of  the  Thigh^  flexed  in  Triangle^  garnished  and  spurred  Topaz. 
This  coat  is  quartered  hy  the  Right  Honourable  William,  Earl  of  Derby.  In  ancient 
Times^  Soldiers  that  either  had  sold  or  otherwise  lost  their  Armour  by  negligence 
were  (by  a  military  Law)  punished  with  Deaths  as  he  that  runneth  from  his  Cai&iu  " 
(Guillim^  p.  347^  1724  edition).  The  point  of  the  device  (adopted  by  the  Isle  in 
1270)  is,  however,  better  gathered  from  the  motto  Quocunque  jecerU  stabit.  For  the 
word  "Trinacrian,"  see  Vol.  XXV.  p.  296  n.] 
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person  economically,  as  has  been  supposed ;  ^  nevertheless,  it 
is  not  in  his  own  mere  eating  and  drinking,  or  even  his 
picture-collecting,  that  a  false  lord  injures  the  poon  It  is 
in  his  bidding  and  forbidding — or  worse  still,  in  ceasing  td 
do  either.  1  have  given  you  another  of  Giotto's  pictures, 
this  month,  his  imagination  of  Injustice,'  which  he  has  seen 
done  in  his  time,  as  we  in  ours ;  and  I  am  sorry  to  observe 
that  his  Injustice  lives  in  a  battlemented  castle  and  in  a 
mountain  country,  it  appears ;  the  gates  of  it  between  rocks, 
and  in  the  midst  of  a  wood;  but  in  Giotto's  time,  woods 
were  too  many,  and  towns  too  few.  Also,  Injustice  has 
indeed  very  ugly  talons  to  his  fingers,  like  Envy;  and  an 
ugly  quadruple  hook  to  his  lance,  and  other  ominous  re- 
semblances to  the  ''hooked  bird,"'  the  falcon,  which  both 
knights  and  ladies  too  much  delighted  in.  Nevertheless 
Giotto's  main  idea  about  him  is,  clearly,  that  he  ''sits  in 
the  gate"^  pacifically,  with  a  cloak  thrown  over  his  chain- 
armour  (you  can  just  see  the  links  of  it  appear  at  his 
throat),  and  a  plain  citizen's  cap  for  a  helmet,  and  his 
sword  sheathed,  while  all  robbery  and  violence  have  way  in 
the  wild  places  round  him, — ^he  heedless. 

Which  is,  indeed,  the  depth  of  Injustice;  not  the  harm 
you  do,  but  that  you  permit  to  be  done, — ^hooking  perhaps 
here  and  there  something  to  you  with  your  clawed  weapon 
meanwhile.  The  baroniid  type  exists  still,  I  fear,  in  such 
manner,  here  and  there,  in  spite  of  improving  centuries. 

19.  My  friends,  we  have  been  thinking,  perhaps,  to-day, 
more  than  we  ought  of  our  masters'  faults, — ^scarcely  enough 
of  our  own.  If  you  would  have  the  upper  classes  do  thdr 
duty,  see  that  you  also  do  yours.  See  that  you  can  obey 
good  laws,*  and  good  lords,  or  law-wards,^  if  you  once  get 
them — ^that  you  believe  in  goodness  enough  to  know  what 

»  [See  Letter  7,  §  14  (p,  127).] 

'  [Compare  Qiotto  and  hit  Warkt  in  Padua,  Vol.  XXIV.  p.  121.] 

*  [For  the  epithet  yani^Qwv^,  see  '^The  Eagle  of  Elis/'  §  10  (Vol.  XX.  p.  401).] 
«  [Psalms  Ldz.  12.] 

*  [See  above,  Letters  2,  §  22,  and  7,  §  20  (pp.  44,  131).] 

*  [On  this  meaning  of  'Mords/'  compare  8e$ame  and  lAHee,  §  88  (Vol.  XVIII. 
p.  138  fi.).] 
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a  good  law  i&  A  good  law  is  one  that  holds,  whether  you 
recognize  and  pronounce  it  or  not;  a  bad  law  is  one  that 
cannot  hold,  however  much  you  ordain  and  pronounce  it. 
That  is  the  mighty  truth  which  Carlyle  has  been  telling 
you  for  a  quarter  of  a  century — once  for  all  he  told  it  you, 
and  the  landowners,  and  all  whom  it  concerns,  in  the  third 
book  of  Past  and  Present  (1845,  buy  Chapman  and  Hall's 
second  edition  if  you  can,  it  is  good  print,  and  read  it  till 
you  know  it  by  heart  ^),  and  from  that  day  to  this,  whatever 
there  is  in  England  of  dullest  and  insolentest  may  be  always 
known  by  the  natural  instinct  it  has  to  howl  against  Carlyle. 
Of  late,  matters  coming  more  and  more  to  crisis,  the  liberty 
men  seeing  their  way,  as  they  think,  more  and  more  broad 
and  bright  before  them,  and  still  this  too  legible  and  steady 
old  signpost  saying,  That  it  is  7U)t  the  way,  lovely  as  it 
looks,  the  outcry  against  it  becomes  deafening.  Now,  I  tell 
you  once  for  all,  Carlyle  is  the  only  living  writer  who 
has  spoken  the  absolute  and  perpetual  truth  about  your- 
selves and  your  business;  and  exactly  in  proportion  to  the 
inherent  weakness  of  brain  in  your  lying  guides,  will  be  their 
animosity  against  Carlyle.  Your  lying  guides,  observe,  I  say 
— ^not  meaning  that  they  lie  wilfully — ^but  that  their  nature 
is  to  do  nothing  else.  For  in  the  modem  Liberal  there  is 
a  new  and  wonderful  form  of  misguidance.  Of  old,  it  was 
bad  enough  that  the  blmd  should  lead'  the  blind ; '  still,  with 

>  [Ruflkin's  eopy  of  this  edition  of  the  book  is  now  in  the  British  Musenm,  thus 
inscribed  :  ''Alfred  Macfee,  From  John  Ruskin.  10th  January  1887/'  and  with  the 
following  aatograph  letter  inserted : — 

''Brantwood,  lOM  Jan.,  1887« 

''  Mt  drab  Boy^ — It  chances  that  this  is  one  of  my — more  or  less — so 
&r  as  I  understand  them — Fortunate  days ;  whether  they  lead  deathwards 
faster^  1  do  not  know.  But  your  letter  pleases  me,  and  I  have  sent  you  a 
book  which  I  read  no  more  becaose  it  has  become  a  part  of  myself,  and  my 
old  marks  in  it  are  now  useless,  because  in  my  heart  I  mark  it  alL  God's 
peace  and  strength  be  with  you.     Faithfully  yours,  John  Ruskin." 

Two  lithograph  copies  of  this  letter  are  inserted  at  the  end,  and  on  the  last  sheet  of 
the  coyer  are  outlines  of  profiles  of  capitals,  etc.,  by  Ruskin.  The  book  is  much 
scored  by  him.  The  letter  to  Alfred  Macfee  was  printed  in  Wwld  Literature  (the 
supplement  to  IgdraeU,  edited  bv  William  Marwick),  March  1892,  vol.  i.  p.  106 ; 
and  Ruskin's  marks  were  notea,  in  the  greatest  detail,  in  the  same  publicatiou, 
pp.  53,  65,  90-02,  106-106.1 
«  [Matthew  XV.  14.] 
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dog  and  stick,  or  even  timid  walking  with  recognized  need  of 
dog  and  stick,  if  not  to  be  had,  such  leadership  might  come 
to  good  end  enough;  but  now  a  worse  disorder  has  come 
upon  you,  that  the  squinting  should  lead  the  squinting. 
Now  tile  nature  of  bat,  or  mole,  or  owl,  may  be  undesirable, 
at  least  in  the  day-time,  but  worse  may  be  imagined.  The 
modem  Liberal  politico-economist  of  the  Stuart  Mill  school 
is  essentially  of  the  type  of  a  flat-fish — one  eyeless  side  of 
him  always  in  the  mud,  and  one  eye,  on  the  side  that  has 
eyes,  down  in  the  comer  of  his  mouth, — ^not  a  desirable 
guide  for  man  or  beast.  There  was  an  article — I  believe  it 
got  in  by  mistake,  but  the  Editor,  of  course,  won't  say  so 
— ^in  the  Contemporary  Rexnew^  two  months  back,  on  Mr. 
Morley's  Essays,  by  a  Mr.  Buchanan,  with  an  incidental 
page  on  Carlyle  in  it,  unmatchable  (to  the  length  of  my 
poor  knowledge)  for  obliquitous  platitude  in  the  mud-walks 
of  literature.^ 

20.  Read  your  Carlyle,  then,  with  all  your  heart,  and 
with  the  best  of  brain  you  can  give ;  and  you  will  learn 
from  him  first,  the  eternity  of  good  law,  and  the  need  of 
obedience  to  it:  then,  concerning  your  own  immediate 
business,  you  will  leam  farther  this,  that  the  beginning  of 
all  good  law,  and  nearly  the  end  of  it,  is  in  these  two 
ordinances, — ^That  every  man  shall  do  good  work  for  his 
bread:  and  secondly,  that  every  man  shall  have  good  bread 
for  his  work.  But  the  first  of  these  is  the  only  one  you 
have  to  think  of.  If  you  are  resolved  that  the  work  shall 
be  good,  the  bread  will  be  sure;  if  not, — ^believe  me,  there 
is  neither  steam  plough  nor  steam  mill,  go  they  never  so 
glibly,  that  will  win  it  from  the  earth  long,  either  for  you, 
or  the  Ideal  Landed  Proprietor.* 

Faithfully  yours, 

J.   RUSKIN. 

^  [dnUemporary  Beview  for  June  1871,  vol.  zviL  pp.  319-337  :  "  Mr.  John 
MorlefB  EaaajB,"  by  Robert  Bachanan,  whose  attack  on  Carlyle  will  be  found  on 
pp.  328-^20.] 

^  [See  above,  §  1 ;  and  for  the  reference  to  Carlyle,  see  Munera  Puhferis,  §  158  n. 
(Vol.  XVII.  p.  280).] 
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LETTER  11 

THE  ABBOT'S  CHAPEL  ^ 

Denmark  Hill, 

I5th  October,  1871. 

1.  My  Friends, — ^A  day  seldom  passes,  now  that  people 
begin  to  notice  these  Letters  a  little,  without  my  receiving 
a  remonstrance  on  the  absurdity  of  writing  **  so  much  above 
the  level"  of  those  whom  I  address.' 

I  have  said,  however,  that  eventually  you  shall  under- 
stand, if  you  care  to  understand,  every  word  in  these  pages. 
Through  all  this  year  I  have  only  been  putting  questions; 
some  of  them  such  as  have  puzzled  the  wisest,  and  which 
may,  for  a  long  time  yet,  prove  too  hard  for  you  and  me: 
but,  next  year,  I  will  go  over  all  the  ground  again,  answer- 
ing the  questions,  where  I  know  of  any  answers ;  or  making 
them  plain  for  your  examination,  when  I  know  of  none. 

2.  But,  in  the  meantime,  be  it  admitted,  for  argument's 
sake,  that  this  way  of  writing,  which  is  easy  to  me,  and 
which  most  educated  persons  can  easily  understand,  is 
very  much  above  your  level.  I  want  to  know  why  it  is 
assumed  so  quietly  that  your  brains  must  always  be  at  a 
low  level.  Is  it  essentiid  to  the  doing  of  the  work  by 
which  England  exists,  that  its  workmen  should  not  be 
able  to  understand  scholar's  English  (remember,  I  only 
assume  mine  to  be  so  for  argument's  sake),  but  only  news- 
paper's English  ?  I  chanced,  indeed,  to  take  up  a  number  of 
Belgravia  the  other  day,  which  contained  a  violent  attack 
on  an  old  enemy  of  mine — Blackwood's  Magazine;*  and 
I  enjoyed  the  attack  mightily,  until  Belgravia  declared, 
by  way  of  coup  de  grdce  to  Blackwood,  that  something 
which  Blackwood  had  spoken  of  as  settled  in  one  way  had 

1  [''Furnew  Abbey"  and  ''Peasant  Paymasters"  (see  below,  §  6)  were  rejected 
titles  for  this  Letter.    For  the  actual  title,  see  §  a] 

•  [Compare  above,  p.  79.]  *  [See  vol.  HI.  pp,  xviii,  xliii.-xliv.] 
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been  irrevocably  settled  the  other  way, — "settled/*  said 
triumphant  Belgravia^  "in  seventy-two  newspapers."^ 

Seventy-two  newspapers,  then,  it  seems — or,  with  a 
margin,  eighty-two, — ^perhaps,  to  be  perfectly  safe,  we  had 
better  say  ninety-two — are  enough  to  settle  an3rthing  in 
this  England  of  ours,  for  the  present  But,  irrevocably,  I 
doubt.  If,  perchance,  you  workmen  should  reach  the  level 
of  understanding  scholar's  English  instead  of  newspaper's 
English,  things  might  a  little  unsettle  themselves  again; 
and,  in  the  end,  might  even  get  into  positions  uncon- 
templated by  the  ninety-two  newspapers, — contemplated 
only  by  the  laws  of  Heaven,  and  settled  by  them,  some 
time  since,  as  positions  which,  if  things  ever  gc^  out  of, 
they  would  need  to  get  into  again. 

And,  for  my  own  part,  I  cannot  at  all  understand  why 
well-educated  people  should  still  so  habitually  speak  of  you 
as  beneath  their  level,  and  needing  to  be  written  down  to, 
with  condescending  simplicity,  as  flat-foreheaded  creatures 
of  another  race,  unredeemable  by  any  Darwinism. 

8.  I  was  waiting  last  Saturday  afternoon  on  the  platform 
of  the  railway  station  at  Fumess  Abbey  (the  station  itself 
is  tastefully  placed  so  that  you  can  see  it,  and  nothing  else 
but  it,  through  the  east  window  of  the  Abbot's  Chapel, 
over  the  ruined  altar),  and  a  party  of  the  workmen  em- 
ployed on  another  line,  wanted  for  the  swiftly  progressive 
neighbourhood  of  Dalton,*  were  taking  Sabbatical  refresh- 
ment at  the  tavern  recently  established  at  the  south  side 
of  the  said  Abbot's  Chapel.  Presently,  the  train  whistling 
for  them,  they  came  out  in  a  highly  refreshed  state,  and 
made  for  it  as  fast  as  they  could  by  the  tunnel  under  the 
line,  taking  very  long  steps  to  keep  their  balance  in  the 
direction  of  motion,  and  securing  themselves,  laterally,  by 

^  [The  article^  by  G.  A.  Sala,  was  entitled  ''The  Cant  of  Modem  Criticism/'  and 
appeiured  in  Belgravia  for  November  1867^  vol.  iv.  pp«  46-5d.  Sala  takes  ap  the  title 
of  a  political  article  in  Blackwood,  No.  G2d^  "The  Question  Settled,"  and  says 
''Torjism  is  objectionable  enough^  under  any  circumstances;  but  stale  Toryism  1 
and  stale  Scotch  Toryism  1  Did  yon  ever  try  to  munch  an  ancient  '  scon ' — a  stale 
Scotch  bim?  Dead-Sea  apples  are  juicy  and  succulent  compared  with  that  diet 
The  question  settled!  Why,  it  was  settled  months  ago^  in  nye-and-seventy  news^ 
papers"  (p.  47).1 

^  [Dalton-in-Farness,  the  seat  of  numerous  iron-ore  mines.] 
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hustling  the  wall,  or  any  chance  passengers.  They  were 
dressed  universally  in  brown  rags,  which,  perhaps,  they  felt 
to  be  the  comfortablest  kind  of  dress;  they  had,  most  of 
them,  pipes,  which  I  really  believe  to  be  more  enjoyable 
than  cigars;  they  got  themselves  adjusted  in  their  carriages 
by  the  aid  of  snatches  of  vocal  music,  and  looked  at  us 
(I  had  charge  of  a  lady  and  her  two  young  daughters)^ 
with  supreme  indifference,  as  indeed  at  creatures  of  another 
race;  pitiable,  perhaps, — certainly  disagreeable  and  objection- 
able— ^but,  on  the  whole,  despicable,  and  not  to  be  minded. 
We,  on  our  part,  had  the  insolence  to  pity  them  for  being 
dressed  in  rags,  and  for  being  packed  so  close  in  the  third- 
class  carriages:  the  two  young  girls  bore  being  run  against 
patiently;  and  when  a  thin  boy  of  fourteen  or  fifteen,  the 
most  drunk  of  the  company,  was  sent  back  staggering  to 
the  tavern  for  a  forgotten  pickaxe,  we  would,  any  of  us, 
I  am  sure,  have  gone  and  fetched  it  for  him,  if  he  had 
asked  us.  For  we  were  all  in  a  very  virtuous  and  charit- 
able temper:  we  lutd  had  an  excellent  dinner  at  the  new 
inn,  and  had  earned  that  portion  of  our  daily  bread  by 
admiring  the  Abbey  aU  the  morning.  So  we  pitied  the 
poor  workmen  doubly — ^first,  for  being  so  wicked  as  to  get 
drunk  at  four  in  the  afternoon;  and,  secondly,  for  being 
employed  in  work  so  disgraceful  as  throwing  up  clods  of 
earth  into  an  embankment,  instead^^of  spending  the  day, 
like  us,  in  admiring  the  Abbey:  and  I,  who  am  always 
making  myself  a  nuisance  to  people  with  my  political 
economy,  inquired  timidly  of  my  fiiend  whether  she  thought 
it  all  quite  right.  And  she  said,  certainly  not;  but  what 
could  be  done?  It  was  of  no  use  trying  to  make  such 
men  admire  the  Abbey,  or  to  keep  them  from  getting 
drunk.  They  wouldn't  do  the  one,  and  they  would  do  the 
other — ^they  were  quite  an  unmanageable  sort  of  people, 
and  had  been  so  for  generations.^ 

4.  Which,  indeed,  I  knew  to  be  partly  the  truth,  but 
it  only  made  the  thing  seem  to  me  more  wrong  than  it 

>  [For  another  reference  to  them,  see  Letter  80,  §  7  (Vol.  XXIX.  p.  176).] 
*  [For   other  references  to   ''the  nayvies  of  Fumess,"  see   Letters  64,   §   ft 
(Vol.  XXVIII.  p.  668),  and  81,  §  4  n.  (Vol.  XXIX.  p.  194).] 
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did  before,  since  here  were  not  only  the  actual  two  or  three 
dozen  of  unmanageable  persons,  with  much  taste  for  beer^ 
and  none  for  architecture;  but  these  implied  the  existence 
of  many  unmanageable  persons  before  and  after  them, — ^nay, 
a  long  ancestral  and  filial  unmanageableness.  They  were 
a  Fallen  Race,  every  way  incapable,  as  I  acutely  felt,  of 
appreciating  the  beauty  of  Modem  Painters^  or  fathoming 
the  significance  of  Fors  Clavigera. 

5.  But  what  they  had  done  to  deserve  their  fall,  or 
what  I  had  done  to  deserve  the  privilege  of  being  the 
author  of  those  valuable  books,  remained  obscure  to  me ; 
and  indeed,  whatever  the  deservings  may  have  been  on 
either  side,  in  this  and  other  cases  of  the  kind,  it  is  always 
a  marvel  to  me  that  the  arrangement  and  its  consequences 
are  accepted  so  patiently.  For  observe  what,  in  brief  terms, 
the  arrangement  is.  Virtually,  the  entire  business  of  the 
world  turns  on  the  clear  necessity  of  getting  on  table,  hot 
or  cold,  if  possible,  meat — ^but,  at  least,  vegetables, — at  some 
hour  of  the  day,  for  all  of  us :  for  you  labourers,  we  will 
say  at  noon;  for  us  aesthetical  persons,  we  will  say  at 
eight  in  the  evening;  for  we  like  to  have  done  our  eight 
hours'  work  of  admiring  abbeys  before  we  dine.  But,  at 
some  time  of  day,  the  mutton  and  turnips,  or,  since  mutton 
itself  is  only  a  transformed  state  of  turnips,  we  may  say, 
as  sufficiently  typical  of  everytihdng,  turnips  only,  must 
absolutely  be  got  for  us  both.^  And  nearly  every  problem 
of  State  policy  and  economy,  as  at  present  understood, 
and  practised,  consists  in  some  device  for  persuading  you 
labourers  to  go  and  dig  up  dinner  for  us  reflective  and 
flesthetical  persons,  who  like  to  sit  still,  and  think,  or  admire. 
So  that  when  we  get  to  the  bottom  of  the  matter,  we  find 
the  inhabitants  of  this  earth  broadly  divided  into  two  great 
masses  ; — ^the  peasant  paymasters  ^ — ^spade  in  hand,  original 
and  imperial  producers  of  turnips ;  and,  waiting  on  them  all 

^  [Ruskin's  reference  to  this  passage  iu  his  Index  to  vols.  i.  and  ii.  is,  '^.Tumipe, 
as  generaUy  representing  food;  phenomena  of  their  distribution";  and  he  com- 
pares Letter  8,  §  5,  p.  137 :  "  snatching  the  roots  from  him  as  he  digs."] 

*  ["  The  peasant  paymaster ;  cf.  Letter  15^  §  1,  Letter  16  (invaluable^  and 
Letter  47,  §§  15,  16."— 3/&  note  in  Author's  copy.  See  pp.  260,  279  tea. ;  and 
VoL  XXVni.  pp.  199,  200.] 
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round,  a  crowd  of  polite  persons,  modestly  expectant  of 
turnips,  for  some — ^too  often  theoretical — service.  There  is, 
first,  the  clerical  person,  whom  the  peasant  pays  in  turnips 
for  giving  him  moral  advice;  then  the  legal  person,  whom 
the  peasant  pays  in  turnips  for  telling  him,  in  black-letter, 
that  his  house  is  his  own;^  there  is,  thirdly,  the  courtly 
person,  whom  the  peasant  pays  in  turnips  for  presenting  a 
celestial  appearance  to  him;  there  is,  fourthly,  the  literary 
person,  whom  the  peasant  pays  in  turnips  for  talking  daintily 
to  him ;  *  and  there  is,  lastly,  the  military  person,  whom  the 
peasant  pays  in  turnips  for  standing,  with  a  cocked  hat  on, 
in  the  middle  of  the  field,  and  exercising  a  moral  influ- 
ence upon  the  neighbours."  Nor  is  the  peasant  to  be  pitied 
if  these  arrangements  are  all  faithfidly  carried  out.  If  he 
really  gets  moral  advice  from  his  moral  adviser ;  if  his  house 
is,  indeed,  maintained  to  be  his  own,  by  his  legal  adviser; 
if  courtly  persons,  indeed,  present  a  celestial  appearance 
to  him;^  and  literary  persons,  indeed,  talk  beautiM  words: 
if,  finally,  his  scarecrow  do,  indeed,  stand  quiet,  as  with  a 
stick  through  the  middle  of  it,  producing,  if  not  always  a 
wholesome  terror,  at  least,  a  picturesque  effect,  and  colour- 
contrast  of  scarlet  with  green, — ^they  are  all  of  them  worth 
their  daily  turnips.  But  if,  perchance,  it  happen  that  he 
get  mmoral  advice  from  his  moralist,  or  if  his  lawyer  advise 
him  that  his  house  is  not  his  own ;  and  his  bard,  story-teller, 
or  other  literary  charmer,  b^n  to  charm  him  unwisely,*  not 
with  beautiful  words,  but  with  obscene  and  ugly  words — 
and  he  be  readier  with  his  response  in  vegetable  produce 
for  these  than  for  any  other  sort ;  finally,  if  his  quiet  scare- 
crow become  disquiet,  and  seem  likely  to  bring  upon  him 
a  whole  flight  of  scarecrows  out  of  his  neighbours'  fields, — 

^  [For  an  explanation  of  this  passage,  see  Letter  47,  §  1  (Vol.  XXVIIL  p.  188).] 
>  rCompare  Letters  81,  §  12  n.,  and  86,  §  7  n.  (Vol.  XXIX.  pp.  205,  341).] 

*  [The  reference  to  this  passage  in  the  Index  is: — 

''  Army,  standing,  function  of,  under  type  of  scarecrow.  In  that  passage 
I  ought  to  have  indicated  the  function  of  the  quiet  scarecrow  as  that  of 
keeping  order  in  one's  fields.  Compare  Letter  2,  end  of  §  10,  and  passage 
on  Horse  Guards,  Letter  19,  §  3 ;  the  parallel  domestic  miwhie/  is  de- 
scribed in  Letter  8,  §  6." 
For  these  references,  see  pp.  37,  321,  136-137.] 

«  [For  an  explanation  of  this  passage,  see  Letter  45,  §  17  (Vol.  XXVIIL  p.  162).] 

*  [See  Ptolms  Iviii.  6.] 
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the  combined  fleets  of  Russia,  Prussia,  etc.,  as  my  Moid 
and  your  trustee,  Mr.  Cowper-Temple,  has  it  (see  above, 
Letter  2,  §  20^),  it  is  time  to  look  into  such  arrangements 
under  their  several  heads,* 

6.  Well  looked  after,  however,  all  these  arrangements 
have  their  advantages,  and  a  certain  basis  of  reason  and 
propriety.  But  there  are  two  other  arrangements  which 
have  no  basis  on  either,  and  which  are  very  widely  adopted, 
nevertheless,  among  mankind,  to  their  great  misery. 

I  must  expand  a  little  the  type  of  my  primitive  peasant 
before  defining  these.  You  ofa^rve,  1  have  not  named 
among  the  polite  persons  giving  theoretical  service  in  ex- 
change for  vegetable  diet,  the  large,  and  lately  become 
exceedingly  polite,  class,  of  artists.  For  a  true  artist  is 
only  a  beautiful  development  of  tailor  or  carpenter,  t  As 
the  peasant  provides  the  dinner,  so  the  artist  provides  the 
clothes  and  house:  in  the  tailoring  and  tapestiy  producing 
function,  the  best  of  artists  ought  to  be  the  peasant's  wife 
herself,  when  properly  emulative  of  Queens  Penelope,  Bertha, 
and    Maude  ;^    and    in    the    house-producing-and-painting 

*  This  is  the  most  important  passage  of  definition  in  the  course  of  the 
book  hitherto."— /iw/ear  to  FoU,  I.  and  IL  (under  "Working  Men").] 

f  Artists  are  included  under  the  term  Workmen ;  but  I  see  the  passage 
is  inaccurate, — for  I  of  course  meant  to  include  musicians  among  artists, 
and  therefore  among  working  men;  but  musicians  are  not  ''developments 
of  tailor  or  carpenter."  Also  it  may  be  questioned  why  I  do  not  count 
the  work  given  to  construct  poetry,  when  1  count  that  given  to  perform 
music ;  this  will  be  explained  in  another  placed — Index  to  Vols,  I.  and  II, 
(under  "Artists"). 

»  [Above,  p.  43.] 

^  rFor  other  references  to  Penelope,  as  typical  spinster^  see  Vol.  XV.  p.  400, 
and  Vol.  XVIU.  p.  117.  For  other  references  to  Queen  Matilda  and  her  tapestry, 
see  Vol.  X.  p.  76,  and  Vol.  XX.  d.  269.  The  "Bertha"  here  referred  to  was  the 
daughter  of  Burkhard^  Duke  of  the  Alemanni^  and  wife  of  Rudolf  II.,  King  of 
Burgundy.  After  Rudolfs  death  in  da7  she  acted  as  regent  for  her  infant  son, 
Konrad.  She  is  represented  on  seals  and  other  monuments  of  the  time  as  sitting 
on  her  throne  spinning.]  

s  [SimiUrly  in  Letter  67>  §  9  (Vol.  XXVIII.  p.  644),  Ruskin  refers  to  §§  3-6 
here  as  "  the  most  pregnant  pages  in  the  entire  series  of  these  letters."] 

*  [It  may  be  noted  that  in  Letter  89,  §  11  (Vol.  XXIX.  p.  410),  where  Ruskin 
enumerates  the  twenty-one  essential  trades,  he  includes  '' musicians"  but  not 
''poets."  There  are  many  places  in  Fors  in  which  he  insists  on  the  essential  place 
of  music  in  education ;  but  lie  does  not  give  the  explanation  here  promised,  unless 
it  be  in  Letter  76  (Vol.  XXIX.  p.  85),  where  he  says  that  "the  vital  form  of  real 
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function,  though  concludmg  itself  in  such  painted  chambers 
as  those  of  the  Vatican,  the  artist  is  still  typically  and  essen- 
tially a  carpenter  or  mason;  first  carving  wood  and  stone, 
then  painting  the  same  for  preservation; — ^if  ornamentally, 
all  the  better.  And,  accordingly,  you  see  these  letters  of 
mine  are  addressed  to  the  "workmen  and  labourers"  of 
England, — ^that  is  to  say,  to  the  providers  of  houses  and 
dinners,  for  themselves,  and  for  all  men,  in  this  country,  as 
in  all  others.^ 

Considering  these  two  sorts  of  Providers,  then,  as  one 
great  class,  surrounded  by  the  suppliant  persons  for  whom, 
together  with  themselves,  they  have  to  make  provision,  it 
is  evident  that  they  both  have  need  originally  of  two  things 
— ^land,  and  tools.  Clay  to  be  subdued;  and  plough,  or 
potter's  wheel,  wherewith  to  subdue  it. 

7.  Now,  as  aforesaid,  so  long  as  the  polite  surrounding 
personages  are  content  to  offer  their  salutary  advice,  their 
legal  information,  etc.,  to  the  peasant,  for  what  these 
articles  are  verily  worth  in  vegetable  produce,  all  is  per- 
fectly fair;  but  if  any  of  the  polite  persons  contrive  to 
get  hold  of  the  peasant's  land,  or  of  his  tools,  and  put  him 
into  the  "position  of  William,"^  and  make  him  pay  annual 
interest,  first  for  the  wood  that  he  planes,  and  then  for  the 
plane  he  planes  it  with  I — my  friends,  polite  or  otherwise, 
these  two  arrangements  cannot  be  considered  as  settled  yet, 
even  by  the  ninety-two  newspapers,  with  all  Belgravia  to 
back  them." 

Not  by  the  newspapers,  nor  by  Belgravia,  nor  even  by 
the  Cambridge  Catechism,*  or  the  Cambridge  Professor  of 
Political  Economy. 

*  As  in  the  title  of  the  work,  by  workmen  I  mean  people  who  must 
use  their  heads  as  well  as  their  hands  for  what  they  do;  by  labourers, 
those  who  use  their  hands  only. — Index  to  Vols,  L  and  11,  (under  ''Work- 
ing Men"). 

poetiy"  is  ''simple  singing  for  heart's  delight"  Perhaps  what  he  had  here  in  his 
mind  was  his  conception  of  song  as  essentially  including  the  setting  of  right  word» 
to  right  tunes :  see  the  Preface  to  Bock  Honeycomb  (Vd.  XXXL)T 

>  [See  Letter  1,  §§  13-14  (pp.  24-26).] 

>  [See  above,  §  2.J 

*  [Mrs.  Fawcett's:  see  above,  p.  24.] 
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8.  Look  to  the  beginning  of  the  second  chapter  in 
the  last  edition  of  Professor  Fawcett's  Manual  of  Political 
Economy  (Macmillan,  1869,  p.  105).  The  chapter  purports 
to  treat  of  the  *^  Classes  among  whom  wealth  is  distributed.'' 
And  thus  it  begins: — 

''  We  have  described  the  requisites  of  pxoduction  to  be  three :  land, 
labour,  and  capital  Since,  therefore,  land,  labour,  and  capital  are  essential 
to  the  production  of  wealth,  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  the  wealth  which 
is  produced  ought  to  be  possessed  by  those  who  own  the  land,  labour,  and 
capital  which  have  respectively  contributed  to  its  production.  The  share 
of  wealth  which  is  thus  allotted  to  the  possessor  of  the  land  is  termed  rent; 
the  portion  allotted  to  the  labourer  is  termed  wages,  and  the  remuneration 
of  the  capitalist  is  termed  profit^ 

You  observe  that  in  this  very  meritoriously  clear  sen- 
tence both  the  possessor  of  the  land  and  the  possessor  of 
the  capital  are  assumed  to  be  absolutely  idle  persons.  If 
they  contributed  any  labour  to  the  business,  and  so  con- 
fused themselves  with  the  labourer,  the  problem  of  triple 
division  would  become  complicated  directly; — ^in  point  of 
fact,  they  do  occasionally  employ  themselves  somewhat,  and 
become  deserving,  therefore,  of  a  share,  not  of  rent  only, 
nor  of  profit  only,  but  of  wages  also.  And  every  now 
and  then,  as  I  noted  in  my  last  letter,'  there  is  an  outburst 
of  admiration  in  some  one  of  the  ninety-two  newspapers,' 
at  the  amount  of  "  work "  done  by  persons  of  the  superior 
classes ;  respecting  which,  however,  you  remember  that  I  also 
advised  you  that  a  great  deal  of  it  was  only  a  form  of  com- 
petitive play.  In  the  main,  therefore,  the  statement  of  the 
Cambridge  Professor  may  be  admitted  to  be  correct  as 
to  the  existing  facts ;  the  Holders  of  land  and  capital  being 
virtually  in  a  state  of  Dignified  Repose,  as  the  Labourer 
is  in  a  state  of  (at  least,  I  hear  it  always  so  announced 
in  the  ninety-two  newspapers)  Dignified  Labour. 

9.  But  Professor  Fawcett*s  sentence,  though,  as  I  have 
just  said,  in  comparison  with  most  writings  on  the  subject, 

»  ["See  Letter  22,  §  14"  (p.  381).— IfA  note  in  Author* 9  copy.] 
<  [Not  loit  letter,  bat  Letter  9,  §  2  n.  (p.  147}.] 
*  [See  above,  p.  182.] 
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meritoriously  clear,  yet  is  not  as  clear  as  it  might  be, — 
still  less  as  scientific  as  it  might  be.  It  is,  inde^,  grace- 
fully ornamental,  in  the  use,  in  its  last  clause,  of  the  three 
words,  "  share,"  "  portion,"  and  **  remuneration,"  for  the  same 
thing;  but  this  is  not  the  clearest  imaginable  language. 
The  sentence,  strictly  put,  should  run  thus: — "The  portion 
of  wealth  which  is  thus  allotted  to  the  possessor  of  the 
land  is  termed  rent;  the  portion  allotted  to  the  labourer  is 
termed  wages;  and  the  portion  allotted  to  the  capitalist  is 
termed  profit." 

And  you  may  at  once  see  the  advantage  of  reducing 
the  sentence  to  these  more  simple  terms;  for  Professor 
Fawcett's  ornamental  language  has  this  danger  in  it,  that 
"Remuneration,"  being  so  much  grander  a  word  than 
"Portion,"  in  the  very  roll  of  it  seems  to  imply  rather  a 
thousand  pounds  a  day  than  three-and-sixpence.  And  until 
there  be  scientific  reason  shown  for  anticipating  the  portions 
to  be  thus  disproportioned,  we  have  no  right  to  suggest 
their  being  so,  by  ornamental  variety  oi  language. 

10.  Again,  Professor  Fawcett's  sentence  is,  I  said,  not 
entirely  scientific.  He  founds  the  entire  principle  of  allot- 
ment on  the  phrase  "it  is  natural  to  suppose."  But  I 
never  heard  of  any  other  science  founded  on  what  it  was 
natural  to  suppose.  Do  the  Cambridge  mathematicians, 
then,  in  these  advanced  days,  tell  their  pupils  that  it  is 
natural  to  suppose  the  three  angles  of  a  triangle  are  equal 
to  two  right  ones  ?  Nay,  in  the  present  case,  I  regret  to 
say  it  has  sometimes  been  thought  wholly  t^nnatural  to 
suppose  any  such  thing;  and  so  exceedingly  unnatural,  that 
to  receive  either  a  "remuneration,"  or  a  "portion,"  or  a 
"share,"  for  the  loan  of  anything,  without  personally  work- 
ing, was  held  by  Dante  and  other  such  simple  persons  in 
the  Middle  Ages  to  be  one  of  the  worst  of  the  sins  that 
could  be  committed  against  nature :  and  the  receivers  of 
such  interest  were  put  in  the  same  circle  of  Hell  with  the 
people  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah.^ 

^  [In/emo,  xi.  60 :  see  Vol.  XVII.  pp.  220^  560.    For  other  questions  addressed 
to  Professor  Fawcett^  see  below^  pp.  316-318,  378.] 
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11.  And  it  is  greatly  to  be  apprehended  that  if  ever 
our  workmen,  under  the  influences  of  Mr.  Scott  and  Mr. 
Street/  come  indeed  to  admire  the  Abbot's  Chapel  at 
Fumess  more  than  the  railroad  station,  they  may  become 
possessed  of  a  taste  for  Gothic  opinions  as  well  as  Gothic 
arches,  and  think  it  '' natural  to  suppose"  that  a  workman's 
tools  should  be  his  own  property. 

Which  I,  myself,  having  been  always  given  to  Gothic 
opinions,  do,  indeed  suppose,  very  strongly;  and  intend  to 
t^  with  all  my  might  to  bring  about  that  arrangement 
wherever  I  have  any  influence; — the  arrangement  itself 
being  feasible  enough,  if  we  can  only  begin  by  not  leaving 
our  pickaxes  behind  us  after  taking  Sabbatical  refresh- 
ment.* 

12.  But  let  me  again,  and  yet  again,  warn  you,  that 
only  by  beginning  so, — ^that  is  to  say,  by  doing  what  is  in 
your  own  power  to  achieve  of  plain  right, — can  you  ever 
bring  about  any  of  your  wishes;  or,  indeed,  can  you,  to 
any  practical  purpose,  begin  to  wish.  Only  by  quiet  and 
decent  exaltation  of  your  own  habits  can  you  qualify  your- 
selves to  discern  what  is  just,  or  to  define  even  what  is 
possible.  I  hear  you  are,  at  last,  b^inning  to  draw  up 
your  vdshes  in  a  definite  manner  (I  challenged  you  to  do 
so,  in  Time  and  Tide^  four  years  ago,  in  vain),  and  you 
mean  to  have  them  at  last  ''represented  in  Parliament; 
but  I  hear  of  small  question  yet  among  you,  whether  they 
be  just  wishes,  and  can  be  represented  to  the  power  of 
everlasting  Justice,  as  things  not  only  natural  to  be  sup- 
posed, but  necessary  to  be  done.  For  she  accepts  no  repre- 
sentation of  things  in  beautiful  language,  but  takes  her 
own  view  of  them,  with  her  own  eyes. 

18.  I  did,  indeed,  cut  out  a  slip  from  the  BirndnghoM 
Morning  News,  last  September  (12th),  containing  a  letter 
written  by  a  gentleman  signing  himself  *'  Justice  "  in  person, 

1  [For  another  reference  to  Scott  and  Street  as  the  leading  architects  of  the 
Gothic  revival,  see  Vol.  XIX.  p.  2a] 
>  [See  above,  §  a] 
*  [See  Time  and  TUU,  Letter  III.  (Vol.  XVII.  p.  826).] 
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and  professing  himself  an  engineer,  who  talked  very  grandly 
about  the  **  individual  and  social  laws  of  our  nature " :  but 
he  had  arrived  at  the  inconvenient  conclusions  that  '*no 
individual  has  a  natural  right  to  hold  property  in  land/' 
and  that  '^all  land  sooner  or  later  must  become  public 
property."  I  call  this  an  inconvenient  conclusion,  because 
1  really  think  you  would  find  yourselves  greatly  inconveni- 
enced if  your  wives  couldn't  go  into  the  gard^i  to  cut  a 
cabbage,  without  getting  leave  from  the  Lord  Mayor  and 
Corporation ;  and  if  the  same  principle  is  to  be  carried  out 
as  regards  tools,  I  beg  to  state  to  Mr.  Justice-in-Person, 
that  if  anybody  and  everybody  is  to  use  my  own  particular 
palette  and  brushes,  I  resign  my  ojffice  of  Professes:  of  Fine 
Art*  Perhaps,  when  we  become  really  acquainted  with  the 
true  Justice  in  Person,  not  professing  herself  an  engineer, 
she  may  suggest  to  us,  as  a  Natural  Supposition, — ''That 
land  should  be  given  to  those  who  can  use  tY,  and  tools  to 
those  who  can  use  them;''^  and  I  have  a  notion  you  will 
find  this  a  very  tenable  supposition  also. 

14.  1  have  given  you,  this  month,  the  last  of  the 
pictures  1  want  you  to  see  from  Padua; — Giotto's  Image 
of  Justice^ — ^which,  you  observe,  differs  somewhat  from  the 
Image  of  Justice  we  used  to  set  up  in  England,  above 
insurance  offices,  and  the  like.  Bandaged  close  about  the 
eyes,  our  English  Justice  was  wont  to  be,  with  a  pair  of 
grocers'  scales  in  her  hand,  wherewith,  doubtless,  she  was 
accustomed  to  weigh  out  accurately  their  shares  to  the 
landlords,  and  portions  to  the  labourers,  and  remunerations 
to  the  capitalists.'  But  Giotto's  Justice  has  no  bandage 
about  her  eyes  (Albert  Diirer's  has  them  round  open,  and 
flames  flashing  from  them),^  and  weighs,  not  with  secedes,  but 

*  Cf,  Letter  22,  §§  12-14,  and  Letter  25,  §  25  (Question  1)  (pp.  380, 
m).— Index  to  VoU.  I.  and  11. 

^  [For  a  re-statement  of  this  proposition  bv  Raskin,  in  a  later  Letter,  see  below^ 
p.  381.    Compare  Unio  m$  Last,  §§  02,  63  (Vol.  XVII.  p.  87).] 

*  [Compare  QioUo  and  hii  Wor&  in  Btdua,  Vol.  XXIV.  p.  lia] 

*  [See  above,  §8  8,  Oj 

«  [Compare  Vol.  XIX.  p.  27d»  and  YoL  XXIV.  p.  116.] 
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with  her  own  hands;  and  weighs  not  merely  the  shares,  or 
remunerations  of  men,  but  the  worth  of  them ;  and  finding 
them  worth  this  or  that,  gives  them  what  they  deserve — 
death,  or  honour.    Those  are  her  forms  of  "  Remuneration/' 

15.  Are  you  sure  that  you  are  ready  to  accept  the  de- 
crees of  this  true  goddess,  and  to  be  chastised  or  rewarded 
by  her,  as  is  your  due,  being  seen  through  and  through  to 
your  heart's  core?  Or  will  you  still  abide  by  the  level 
balance  of  the  blind  Justice  of  old  time ;  or  rather,  by  the 
oblique  balance  of  the  squinting  Justice  of  our  modem  geo- 
logicial  Mud-Period? — the  mud,  at  present,  becoming  also 
more  slippery  under  the  feet — I  beg  pardon,  the  belly-^of 
squinting  Justice,  than  was  once  expected ;  becoming,  indeed 
(as  it  is  announced,  even  by  Mr.  W.  P.  Price,  M.P., 
chairman  at  the  last  half-yearly  meeting  of  the  Midland 
Railway  Company),  quite  "delicate  ground." 

The  said  chairman,  you  will  find,  by  referring  to  the 
Pall  MaU  Gazette  of  August  17th,  1871)  having  received  a 
letter  from  Mr.  Bass  on  the  subject  of  the  length  of  time 
that  the  servants  of  the  company  were  engaged  in  labour, 
and  their  inadequate  remuneration,  made  the  following 
remarks: — '^He  (Mr.  Bass)  is  treading  on  very  delicate 
ground.  The  remuneration  of  labom*,  the  value  of  which, 
like  the  value  of  gold  itself,  depends  altogether  on  the  one 
great  universal  law  of  supply  and  demand,  is  a  question 
on  which  there  is  very  little  room  for  sentiment.  He,  as  a 
very  successful  tradesman,  knows  very  well  how  much  the 
success  of  commercial  operations  depends  on  the  observ- 
ance of  that  law;  and  we,  sitting  here  as  your  represen- 
tatives, cannot  altogether  close  our  eyes  to  it." 

16.  Now  it  is  quite  worth  your  while  to  himt  out  that 
number  of  the  PaU  MaU  Gazette  in  any  of  your  free 
libraries,  because  a  quaint  chance  in  the  placing  of  the 
type  has  produced  a  lateral  comment  on  these  remarks  of 
Mr.  W.  P.  Price,  M.P. 

Take  your  carpenter's  rule,  apply  it  level  under  the 
words,   "Great    Universal  Law   of  Supply   and   Demand,'" 
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aiid  read  the  line  it  marks  off  in  the  other  column  of  the 
same  page.  It  marks  off  this,  ''In  Khorassan  one-third  of 
the  whole  population  has  perished  from  starvation,  and  at 
Ispahan  no  less  than  27,000  souls/' ^ 

Of  course  you  will  think  it  no  business  of  yours  if  people 
are  starved  in  Persia.  But  the  Great  "Universar'  Law  of 
Supply  and  Demand  may  some  day  operate  in  the  same 
BEianner  over  here;  and  even  in  the  Mud-and-Flat-fish 
period,  John  Bull  may  not  like  to  have  his  belly  flattened 
for  him  to  that  extent. 

17.  You  have  heard  it  said  occasionally  that  I  am 
not  a  practical  person.^  It  may  be  satisfactory  to  you  to 
know,  on  the  contrary,  that  this  whole  plan  of  mine  is 
founded  on  the  very  practical  notion  of  making  you  round 
persons  instead  of  flat.  Round  and  merry,  instead  of  flat 
and  sulky.  And  my  beau-ideal  is  not  taken  from  ''a 
mechanical  point  of  view," '  but  is  one  already  realised.  I 
saw  last  summer,  in  the  flesh,  as  round  and  merry  a  person 
as  I  ever  desire  to  see.  He  was  tidily  dressed — not  in 
brown  rags,  but  in  green  velveteen;  he  wore  a  jaunty  hat» 
with  a  feather  in  it,  a  little  on  one  side ;  he  was  not  drunk, 
but  the  effervescence  of  his  shrewd  good-humour  filled  the 
room  all  about  him;  and  he  could  sing  like  a  robin.  You 
may  say  ^'like  a  nightingale,"  if  you  like,  but  I  think 
robins'  singing  the  best,  myself;*  only  I  hardly  ever  hear 

1  [For  another  reference  to  this  fiunine  in  Persia,  see  Eagk's  NbH.  §  36 
(Vol.  XXII.  p.  149)0 

*  rSee  above,  p.  176 ;  and  below^  p.  279.  Compare  VoL  XXVIII.  p.  14^  and 
VoL  XXIX.  p.  3/33.  On  the  word  ''practical^"  see  also,  above,  p.  59,  and  below, 
p.  449.] 

'  [See  the  extract  from  the  Daily  Telegraphy  above,  p.  166.] 

*  ["'Why/  asks  a  writer  to  8t,  Charge  in  1899,  'does  Mr.  Raskin  like  robins'" 
sinking  better  than  nightingales'  ?  (Fore),  Is  it  not  for  the  same  reason  that  he  "  had 
rather  see  a  brown  harrest-neld  than  the  brightest  Anrora  Borealis  "  (Modem  FanUerey 
YoL  iL),  and  that  the  Jura  pastures  and  forests  were  moro  to  him  than  the  grandest 
scenes  of  the  New  Continent  could  have  been  ?  {Seven  Lampe).  Is  it  not,  in  fact,, 
because  the  robins,  and  the  harvest-field,  and  the  Alpine  scenery  wero  sugsestive 
to  him  of  human  associations  and  domestic  sympathies;  and  ''seen  with  human 
eyes,  there  is  nothing  else  but  man ;  all  animals  and  beings  beside  him  are  only 
made  that  they  may  change  into  him :  the  world  truly  exists  dhlj  in  the  presence 
of  man,  acts  only  in  the  passion  of  mfa"  [above,  p.  85].  Strange  how  these- 
detached  u'.terances,  delivered  at  long  intervals  of  time  0849,  1871,  1883}  bind 
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it  now,  for  the  young  ladies  of  England  have  had  nearly 
all  the  robins  shot,  to  wear  in  their  hats,  and  the  bird- 
staffers  are  exporting  the  few  remaining  to  America. 

This  merry  round  person  was  a  Tyrolese  peasant;  and 
I  hold  it  an  entirely  practical  proceeding,  since  I  find  my 
idea  of  felicity  actually  produced  in  the  Tjrrol,  to  set  about 
the  production  of  it,  here,  on  Tyrolese  principles;  which, 
you  will  find,  on  inquiry,  have  not  hitherto  implied  the 
employment  of  steam,  nor  submission  to  the  great  Universal 
Law  of  Supply  and  Demand,  nor  even  Demand  for  the 
Local  Supply  of  a  '^Liberal"  government.  But  they  do 
imply  labour  of  all  hands  on  pure  earth  and  in  fresh  air. 
They  do  imply  obedience  to  government  which  endeavours 
to  be  just,  and  faith  in  a  religion  "*  which  endeavours  to  be 
moraL^  And  they  result  in  strength  of  limbs,  clearness  of 
throats,  roundness  of  waists,  and  pretty  jackets,  and  still 
prettier  corsets,  to  fit  them. 

18.  I  must  pass,  disjointedly,  to  matters  which,  in  a 
written  letter,  would  have  been  put  in  a  postscript ;  but  I 
do  not  care,  in  a  printed  one,  to  leave  a  useless  gap  in  the 
type.  First,  the  reference  in  §  12  of  last  number  [p.  178] 
to  the  works  of  Mr.  Zion  Ward,  is  incorrect.  The  passage  I 
quoted  is  not  in  the  "Letter  to  a  Friend,"  price  twopence, 
but  in  the  "  Origin  of  Evil  Discovered,"  price  fourpence. 
(John  Bolton,  Steel  House  Lane,  Birmingham.)  And,  by  the 
way,  I   wish   that  booksellers  would  save  themselves,  and 

*  Religion.  It  is  of  no  use  to  give  references  to  the  occurrence  of  this 
word,  which  is  not  yet  anywhere  completely  defined  ;3  only  observe  that 
I  always  use  it  impartially,  of  all  the  forms  of  submission  to  a  Supreme 
Being  adopted  by  men;  and  that  such  submission,  involving  moral  obliga- 
tion, is  stated  to  be  essential  to  all  healthy  human  action. — Index  to  Voh,  L 
and  II. 

themselves  together  into  a  consistent  whole  the  moment  they  are  brought  together. 
Only  a  sincere  man  could  write  so  consistentiy ' "  (8t,  George,  vol.  ii.  pp.  67-68). 
For  the  reference  to  Modem  PahUere,  see  VoL  IV.  p.  71  n.  (a  note  of  1883) ;  for 
that  to  Setfen  Lampe,  VoL  VIll.  p.  223.] 

^  [Part  of  this  sentence — ''be  just,  and  faith  in  a  religion  which  endeavours  to" 
— was  omitted,  owing  to  a  printer's  error,  from  some  of  the  later  editions.! 

*  [But  see  a  later  letter,  VoL  XXVIIL  p.  166.] 
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me,  some  (now  steadily  enlarging)  trouble,  by  noting  that 
the  price  of  these  Letters  to  friends  of  mine,  as  supplied 
by  me,  the  original  inditer,  to  all  and  sundry,  through  my 
only  shopman,  Mr.  Allen,  is  sevenpence  per  epistle,^  and 
not  fivepehee  hal^enny ;  and  that  the  trade  profit  on  the 
sale  of  them  is  intended  to  be,  and  must  eventually  be, 
as  I  intend,  a  quite  honestly  confessed  profit,  charged  to 
the  customer,  not  compressed  out  of  the  author;  which 
object  may  be  easily  achieved  by  the  retail  bookseller,  if 
he  will  resolvedly  charge  the  symmetrical  sum  of  Tenpence 
per  epistle  over  his  coimter,  as  it  is  my  purpose  he  should* 
But  to  return  to  Mr,  Ward ;  the  correction  of  my  reference 
was  sent  me  by  one  of  his  disciples,  in  a  very  earnest  and 
courteous  letter,  written  chiefly  to  complain  that  my  quota*-* 
tion  totally  misrepresented  Mr.  Ward's  opinions.  I  regret 
that  it  should  have  done  so,  but  gave  the  quotation  neither 
to  represent,  nor  misrepresait  Mr.  Ward's  opinions ;  but  to 
s^ow,  which  the  sentence,  though  brief,  quite  sufficiently 
shows,  that  he  had  no  right  to  have  any. 

19.  I  have  before  noted  to  you,  indeed,  that,  in  a  broad 
sense,  nobody  has  a  right  to  have  opinions;  but  only 
knowledges:'  and,  in  a  practical  and  large  sense,  nobody 
has  a  right  evai  to  make  experiments,  but  only  to  act  in 
a  way  which  they  certainly  know  will  be  productive  of 
good.  And  this  I  ask  you  to  observe  again,  because  I 
begin  now  to  receive  some  earnest  inquiries  respecting  the 
plan  I  have  in  hand,  the  inquiries  very  naturally  assuming 
it  to  be  an  ^'experiment,"  which  may  possibly  be  successful, 
and  much  more  possibly  may  faiL  But  it  is  not  an  experi- 
ment at  all.  It  will  be  merely  the  canying  out  of  what 
has  been  done  already  in  some  places,  to  tiie  best  of  my 
narrow  power,  in  otiier  places:  and  so  far  as  it  can  be 
carried,  it  must  be  productive  of  some  kind  of  good. 

^  [RefiBrrinff'  to  the  original  fawue  of  the  letters :  see  the  Bibliographical  Note^ 
above,  p.  zci.J 

*  [CompaTO  Letter  6,  §§  2,  9  (pp.  9(mOQ) ;  also  43,  §  1 ;  44,  §  3 ;  71,  §  1  (Vol. 
XXVIII.  pp.  107-106,  128,  732) ;  and  Letters  87,  §  15,  and  88,  §  2  (Vol.  XXIX. 
pp.  374, 
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20.  For  example;  I  have  round  me  here  at  Domiark 
Hill  seven  acres  of  leasehold  ground.  I  pay  £50  a  year 
ground-rent,  and  £250  a  year  in  wages  to  my  gardeners; 
besides  expenses  in  fuel  for  hothouses,  and  the  like.  And 
for  this  sum  of  three  hundred  odd  pounds  a  year  I  have 
some  pease  and  strawberries  in  smnmer;  some  camellias  and 
azaleas  in  winter ;  and  good  cream,  and  a  quiet  place  to 
walk  in,  all  the  year  round.  Of  the  strawbemes,  cream, 
and  pease,  I  eat  more  than  is  good  for  me;  sometimes,  of 
course,  obliging  my  friends  with  a  superfluous  pottle  or  pint. 
The  camellias  and  azaleas  stand  in  the  ante-room  of  my 
library;  and  everybody  says,  when  they  come  in,  "How 
pretty  1 "  and  my  young  lady  friends  have  leave  to  gather 
what  they  like  to  put  in  their  hair,  when  they  are  gcHng 
to  balls.  Meantime,  outside  of  my  fenced  seven  acres — 
owing  to  the  operation  of  the  great  universal  law  of  supply 
and  demand — ^numbers  of  people  are  starving;  many  more, 
dying  of  too  much  gin ;  and  many  of  their  children  dying 
of  too  little  milk;  and,  as  I  told  you  in  my  first  Letter, 
for  my  own  part,  I  won't  stand  this  sort  of  thing  any 
longer.^ 

21.  Now  it  is  evidently  open  to  me  to  say  to  my 
gardeners,  "I  want  no  more  azaleas  or  camellias;  and  no 
more  strawberries  and  pease  than  are  good  for  me.  Make 
these  seven  acres  everywhere  as  productive  of  good  com, 
vegetables,  or  milk,  as  you  can;  I  will  have  no  steam  used 
upon  them,  for  nobody  on  my^  ground  shall  be  blown  to 
pieces;  nor  any  fuel  wasted  in  making  plants  blossom  in 
winter,  for  1  believe  we  shall,  without  such  unseasonable 
blossoms,  enjoy  the  spring  twice  as  much  as  now;  but,  in 
any  part  of  the  ground  tiiat  is  not  good  for  eatable  v^e- 
tables,  you  are  to  sow  such  wild  flowers  as  it  seems  to  like, 
and  you  are  to  keep  all  trim  and  orderly.  The  produce 
of  the   land,  after   I   have   had   my   limited   and   salutary 

^  [Letter  1,  §  2  (p.  13).  With  §  20  here  may  he  compared  the  introductory 
remarkB  (April  21, 1870)  in  Ruikin's  '^ Notes  on  the  Bdueetional  Series"  (VoL  XXL 
pp.  103-104).l 
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portion  of  pease,  shall  be  your  own ;  but  if  you  sell  any  of 
it,  part  of  the  price  you  get  for  it  shall  be  deducted  from 
your  wages.** 

22.  Now  observe,  there  would  be  no  experiment  what- 
ever in  any  one  feature  of  this  proceeding.  My  gardeners 
might  be  stimulated  to  some  extra  exertion  by  it;  but  in 
any  event  I  should  retain  exactly  the  same  command  over 
them  that  I  had  before.  I  might  save  something  out  of 
my  £250  of  wages,  but  I  should  pay  no  more  than  I  do 
now,  and  in  return  for  the  gifk  of  the  produce  I  should 
certainly  be  able  to  exact  compliance  from  my  people 
with  any  such  capricious  fancies  of  mine  as  that  they 
should  wear  velveteen  jackets,  or  send  their  children  to  learn 
to  sing;  and,  indeed,  I  could  grind  them,  generally,  under 
the  iron  heel  of  Despotism,  as  the  ninety-two  newspapers  ^ 
would  declare,  to  an  extent  unheard  of  before  in  this  free 
country.  And,  assuredly,  some  children  would  get  milk, 
strawberries,  and  wild  flowers  who  do  not  get  them  now; 
and  my  young  lady  friends  would  still,  I  am  firm  in  my 
belief,  look  pretty  enough  at  their  balls,  even  without  the 
camellias  or  azaleas. 

28.  I  am  not  going  to  do  this  with  my  seven  acres 
here;  first,  because  they  are  only  leasehold;  secondly,  be- 
cause they  are  too  near  London  for  wild  flowers  to  grow 
brightly  in.  But  I  have  bought,  instead,  twice  as  many 
freehold  acres,  where  wild  flowers  are  growing  now,  and 
shall  continue  to  grow ;  and  there  I  mean  to  live ; '  and,  with 
the  tenth  part  of  my  available  fortune,  I  will  buy  other 
bits  of  freehold  land,  and  employ  gardeners  on  them  in 
this  above-stated  matter.  I  may  as  well  tell  you  at  once 
that  my  tithe  will  be,  roughly,  about  seven  thousand 
pounds  altogether  (a  little  less  rather  than  more).'  If  I 
get  no  help,  I  can  show  what  I  mean,  even  with  this; 
but    if   any    one    cares   to    help  me  with   gifts   of   either 

1  rSee  Letter  11,  §  2  (p.  182).] 

'  [For  Raskin's   parchase  of,  and   remoral   to,   Brantwood,   see  Vol.   XXII. 
pp.  XX.  ieq.] 

•  [See  the  next  letter,  p.  199 ;  and  Letter  48,  §  23  (Vol.  XXVIIL  p.  224).] 
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money  or  land,  they  will  find  that  what  they  give  ia 
applied  honestly,  and  does  a  perfectly  definite  service:  they 
might,  for  aught  I  know,  do  more  good  with  it  in  other 
ways;  but  some  good  in  this  way-^and  that  is  all  I  assert 
— ^th^  will  do,  certainly,  and  not  experimentally.  And  the 
longer  they  take  to  think  of  the  matter  the  better  I  shall 
like  it,  for  my  work  at  Oxford  is  more  than  enough  for 
me  just  now,  and  I  shall  not  practically  bestir  myself  in 
this  land-scheme  for  a  year  to  come,  at  least;  nor  then, 
except  as  a  rest  from  my  main  business:  but  the  money 
and  land  will  always  be  safe  in  the  hands  of  your  trustees 
for  you,  and  you  need  not  doubt,  though  I  show  no  petu-* 
hunt  haste  about  the  matter,  that  I  remain 

Faithfully  yours, 

J.  RusxiN. 


LETTER  12 
THE  PRINCE'S  LESSON » 

DcNMARK  Hill, 

2Srd  December,  1871. 

1.  My  Friends, — ^You  will  scarcely  care  to  read  anything 
I  have  to  say  to  you  this  evening — having  much  to  think 
of,  wholly  pleasant,  as  I  hope ;  and  prospect  of  delightful 
days  to  come  next  week.  At  least,  however,  you  will  he 
gkd  to  know  that  I  have  really  made  you  the  Christmas 
gift  I  promised' — £7000  Consols,  in  all,  clear;  a  fair  tithe 
of  what  I  had:  and  to  as  much  perpetuity  as  the  law 
will  allow  me.  It  will  not  allow  the  dead  to  have  their 
own  way,  long,  whatever  licence  it  grants  the  living  in 
their  humours:  and  this  seems  to  me  unkind  to  tibose 
helpless  ones; — ^very  certainly  it  is  inexpedient  for  the 
survivors.  For  the  wisest  men  are  wise  to  the  ftiU  in 
death;  and  if  you  would  give  them,  instead  ctf  stately 
tombs,  only  so  much  honour  as  to  do  their  vdll,  when 
they  thanselves  can  no  more  contend  for  it,  you  would 
find  it  good  memorial  of  them,  such  as  the  best  of 
ihem  would  desire,  and  fiill  of  blessing  to  all  men  for  all 
time* 

English  law  needs  mending  in  many  respects;  in  none 
more  than  in  this.  As  it  stands,  I  can  only  vest  my  gift 
in  trustees,  desiring  them,  in  the  case  of  my  death,  im<^ 
mediately  to   appoint   their  ovm   successors,  and   in    such 

1  [Sm  below,  §  19.    "The  Prinee's  Maston"   ww  a  rejected  title  for  thit 
letter.] 

>  [See  Letter  $,  %  20,  and  Letter  11,  §  23  (pp.  96,  197}.] 
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continued  succession,  to  apply  the  proceeds  of  the  St. 
George's  Fund  to  the  purchase  of  land  in  England  and 
Scotland,  which  shall  be  cultivated  to  the  utmost  attain- 
able fruitfulness  and  beauty  by  the  labour  of  man  and 
beast  thereon,  such  men  and  beasts  receiving  at  the  same 
time  the  best  education  attainable  by  the  trustees  for 
labouring  creatures,  according  to  the  terms  stated  in  this 
book,  Fors  Clavigera. 

2.  These  terms,  and  the  arrangement  of  the  whole 
matter,  will  become  clearer  to  you  as  you  read  on  with 
me,  and  cannot  be  clear  at  all,  till  you  do; — ^here  is  the 
money,  at  any  rate,  to  hel^  you,  one  day,  to  make  merry 
with,  only,  if  you  care  to  give  me  any  thanks,  will  you 
pause  now  for  a  moment  from  your  menymaking,  to  tell 
me, — ^to  whom,  as  Fortune  has  ordered  it,  no  menymaking 
is  possible  at  this  time  (nor,  indeed,  much  at  any  time); 
— ^to  me,  therefore,  standing  as  it  were  astonished  in  the 
midst  of  this  gaiety  of  yours,  will  you  tell — ^what  it  is  all 
about? 

Your  little  children  would  answer,  doubtless,  fearlessly, 
"Because  the  Child  Christ  was  bom  to-day'':  but  you, 
wiser  than  your  children,  it  may  be, — at  least,  it  should 
be, — are  you  also  sure  that  He  was? 

And  if  He  was,  what  is  that  to  you  ? 

8.  I  repeat,  are  you  indeed  sure  He  was  ?  I  mean,  with 
real  happening  of  the  strange  things  you  have  been  told, 
that  the  Heavens  opened  near  Him,  showing  their  hosts, 
and  that  one  of  their  stars  stood  stiU  over  His  head  ?  You 
are  sure  of  that,  you  say?  I  am  glad;  and  wish  it  were 
so  with  me;  but  I  have  been  so  puzzled  lately  by  many 
matters  that  once  seemed  clear  to  me,  that  I  seldom  now 
feel  sure  of  anything.  StiU  sddomer,  however,  do  I  feel 
sure  of  the  contrary  of  anything.  That  people  say  they 
saw  it,  may  not  prove  that  it  was  visible;  but  that  I  never 
saw  it  cannot  prove  that  it  was  invisible :  and  this  is  a 
story  which  I  more  envy  the  people  who  believe  on  the 
weakest  grounds,  than  who  deny  on  the  strongest.     The 
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people  whom  I  envy  not  at  all  are  those  who  unagine  they 
believe  it»  and  do  not. 

For  one  of  two  things  this  story  of  the  Nativity  is 
certainly,  and  without  any  manner  of  doubt.  It  relates 
either  a  fact  full  of  power,  or  a  dream  fiill  of  meaning.  It 
is,  at  the  least,  not  a  cunningly  devised  fable,  but  the 
record  of  an  impression  made,  by  some  strange  spiritual 
cause,  on  the  miqds  of  the  human  race,  at  the  most  critical 
period  of  theur  existence: — an  impression  which  has  jhto- 
duced,  in  past  ages,  the  greatest  effect  on  mankind  ever 
yet  achieved  by  an  intellectual  conception;  and  which  is 
yet  to  guide,  by  the  determination  of  its  truth  or  falsehood, 
the  absolute  destiny  of  ages  to  come. 

4.  WiU  you  give  some  little  time,  therefore,  to  think  of 
it  with  me  to-day,  being,  as  you  tell  me,  sure  of  its  truth  ? 
What,  then,  let  me  ask  you,  is  its  truth  to  you?  The 
Child  for  whose  birth  you  are  rejoicing  was  bom,  you  are 
told,  to  save  His  people  from  their  sins ;  ^  but  I  have  never 
noticed  that  you  were  particularly  conscious  of  any  sins  to 
be  saved  from.  If  I  were  to  tax  you  with  any  one  in 
particular — ^lying,  or  thieving,  or  the  like — ^my  belief  is  you 
would  say  directly  I  had  no  business  to  do  anything  of 
the  kind. 

Nay,  but,  you  may  perhaps  answer  me — **That  is  be- 
cause we  have  been  saved  from  our  sins;  and  we  are 
making  merry,  because  we  are  so  perfectly  good." 

Well;  there  would  be  some  reason  in  such  an  answer. 
There  is  much  goodness  in  you  to  be  thankful  for:  far 
more  than  you  know,  or  have  learned  to  trust.  Still,  I 
don't  believe  you  will  tell  me  seriously  that  you  eat  your 
pudding  and  go  to  your  pantomimes,  only  to  express  your 
satisfaction  that  you  are  so  very  good. 

5.  What  is,  or  may  be,  this  Nativity,  to  you,  then,  I 
repeat?  Shall  we  consider,  a  littie,  what,  at  all  events,  it 
was  to  the  people  of  its  time ;  and  so  make  ourselves  more 
dear  as  to  what  it  might  be  to  us  ?    We  will  read  slowly. 

»  [1  Timoihy  i.  16.] 
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''And  there  were^  in  that  eonntiy^  shepheids,  ataying  ovt  in  the  fidd, 
keeping  watch  over  their  flocks  bj  night"  ^ 

Watching  night  and  day,  that  means;  not  going  home. 
The  staying  out  in  the  field  is  the  translation  of  a  word 
from  which  a  Greek  nymph  has  her  name,  Agraulos,  ''the 
stayer  out  in  fields/'  of  whom  I  shall  have  something  to 
tell  you  soon.' 

''And  behold,  the  Messenger  of  the  Lord  stood  above  them,  and  the 
gloiy  of  the  Lord  lightened  round  them,  and  they  feared  a  great  fear/* ' 

'*  Messenger/'  You  must  remember  that,  when  this 
was  written,  the  word  "angel"  had  only  the  effect  of  our 
word — "messenger" — on  men's  minds.^  Our  translators  say 
"angel"  when  they  like,  and  "messenger"  when  they  like; 
but  the  Bible,  messenger  only,  or  angel  only,  as  you  please.' 
For  instance,  "Was  not  Rahab  the  harlot  justified  by 
works,  when  she  had  received  the  angels,  and  sent  them 
forth  another  way?"' 

6.  Would  not  you  fain  know  what  this  angel  looked 
like?  I  have  always  grievously  wanted,  from  childhood 
upwards,  to  know  that;  and  gleaned  diligently  every  word 
written  by  people  who  said  they  had  seen  angels :  but  none 
of  them  ever  tell  me  what  their  eyes  are  like,  or  hair,  or 
even  what  dress  they  have  on.  We  dress  them,  in  pictures, 
conjectm*ally,  in  long  robes,  falling  gracefully;  but  we  only 
continue  to  think  that  kind  of  dress  angelic,  because  re- 
ligious young  girls,  in  their  modesty,  and  wish  to  look  only 
human,  give  their  dresses  flounces.  When  I  was  a  child,  I 
used  to  be  satisfied  by  hearing  that  angels  had  always  two 

'  [Luke  ii.  6:  TntfJp^t  dypavXoikfrttJ] 

*  [Not  dona  in  Fotm;  but  for  an  earlier  raferenca,  mo  Quern  qf  ths  Air,  {  38 
(Vol.  XIX.  p.  334),  and,  for  a  later,  Ruskin's  Preface  (§  19)  to  The  EeonmmH  of 
Xenophan,  written  in  1876.1 

*  [Lake  ii.  9.] 

*  Compare  Letter  84,  {  1(5  (Vol.  XXIX.  p.  296).] 

*  [For  ''angel"  as  '' meMeoger/'  see  Letter  82,  §  19  ».  (Vol.  XXDL  p.  240^  For 
other  places  in  which  Ruakin  oomplains  of  the  EiM^liah  translators  tor  rendering 
the  same  word  hy  diiFerent  ones,  see  Letter  27,  §  2  ^low,  o.  490),  and  Letters  68, 
§  8,  and  77,  !  3  (VoL  XXVIII.  p.  672,  and  Vol  XXlt.  pp.  109,  110);  and 
Ruskin's  note  on  Psalm  ix.  in  Boek  Maneycomb,] 

*  [James  ii.  25.] 
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wings,  and  sometimes  six;  but  now  nothing  dissatisfies  me 
so  much  as  hearing  that;  for  my  business  compels  me 
continually  into  close  drawing  of  wings;  and  now  they 
never  give  me  the  notion  of  anything  but  a  swift  or  a 
gannet  And»  worse  still,  when  I  see  a  picture  of  an 
angel,  I  know  positively  where  he  got  his  wings  from — 
not  at  all  frx)m  any  heavenly  vision,  but  from  the  wor- 
shipped  hawk  and  ibis,  down  through  Assyrian  ftying  bulls^ 
and  Greek  flying  horses,  and  Byzantine  flying  evangelists, 
till  we  get  a  brass  eagle  (of  all  creatures  in  the  world,  to 
choose  1),  to  have  the  gospel  of  peace  read  from  the  back 
of  it^ 

Therefore,  do  the  best  I  can,  no  idea  of  an  angel  is 
possible  to  me.  And  when  I  ask  my  religious  friends,  they 
tell  me  not  to  wish  to  be  wise  above  that  which  is  written,' 
My  religious  friends,  let  me  write  a  few  words  of  this 
letter,  not  to  my  poor  puzzled  workmen,  but  to  you,  who 
will  all  be  going  serenely  to  church  to-morrow.  This  mes- 
senger, formed  as  we  know  not,  stood  above  the  shepherds, 
and  the  glory  of  the  Lord  lightened  round  them. 

7.  You  would  have  liked  to  have  seen  it,  you  think  I 
Brighter  than  the  sun ;  perhaps  twenty-one  coloured,  instead 
of  seven-coloured,  and  as  bright  as  the  lime-light :  doubtless 
you  would  have  liked  to  see  it,  at  midnight,  in  Jud^a. 

You  tell  me  not  to  be  wise  above  that  which  is  written ; 
why,  therefore,  should  you  be  desirous,  above  that  which  is 
given?  You  cannot  see  the  glory  of  God  as  bright  as  the 
lime-light  at  midnight;  but  you  may  see  it  as  bright  as 
the  sun,  at  eight  in  the  morning,  if  you  choose.  You 
might,  at  least,  forty  Christmases  since:  but  not  now. 

8.  You  know  I  must  antedate  my  letters  for  special 
days.  I  am  actually  writing  this  sentence  on  the  second 
December,  at  ten  in  the  morning,  with  the  feeblest  possible 
gleam  of  sun  on  my  paper;  and  for  the  last  three  weeks 
the  days  have  been  one  long  drift  of  ragged  gloom,  with 

»  [Compare  "The  Eagle  of  Eli«,"  Vol.  XX.  p.  398.] 

'  [See  1  Ck>riiithiaiis  iv.  a     Compare  Letter  40,  §  10  (Vol.  XXVm.  p.  72).] 
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only  sometimes  five  minutes'  gleam  of  the  gloiy  of  Gk>d, 
between  the  gusts,  which  no  one  regarded.^ 

I  am  taking  the  name  of  Grod  in  vain,  you  think  ?  No, 
my  religious  friends,  not  I.  For  completed  forty  years  I 
have  been  striving  to  consider  the  blue  heavens,  the  work 
of  His  fingers,  and  the  moon  and  the  stars,  which  He  hath 
ordained:'  but  you  have  left  me  nothing  now  to  consider 
here  at  Denmark  Hill,  but  these  black  heavens,  the  work 
of  your  fingers,  and  the  blotting  of  moon  and  stars,  which 
you  have  ordained;  you, — ^taking  the  name  of  Grod  in  vain 
every  Sunday,  and  His  work  and  His  mercy  in  vain  all  the 
week  through. 

9.  "  You  have  nothing  to  do  with  it— you  are  very  sorry 
for  it — and  Baron  Liebig  says  that  the  power  of  England 
is  coal?"» 

You  have  everything  to  do  with  it.  Were  you  not  told 
to  come  out  and  be  separate  from  all  evil  ?^  You  take  what- 
ever advantage  you  can  of  the  evil  work  and  gain  of  this 
world,  and  yet  expect  the  people  you  share  with  to  be 
damned,  out  of  your  way,  in  the  next.  If  you  would  begin 
by  putting  them  out  of  your  way  here,  you  would  perhaps 
carry  some  of  them  with  you  there.  But  return  to  your 
night  vision,  and  explain  to  me,  if  not  what  the  angel  was 
like,  at  least  what  you  understand  him  to  have  said, — ^he, 
and  those  with  him.  With  his  own  lips  he  told  the  shep- 
herds there  was  bom  a  Saviour  for  them ;  but  more  was  to 
be  told:  ''And  suddenly  there  was  with  him  a  multitude 
of  the  heavenly  host"* 

People  generally  think  that  this  verse  means  only  that 
after  one  angel  had  spoken,  there  came  more  to  sing,  in 
the  manner  of  a  chorus;  but  it  means  far  another  thing 
than  that.     If  you  look  back  to  Genesis  you  find  creation 

1  [Compare  Letter  8,  §§  1,  2  (pp.  132-133).] 
>  [Psalms  viii.  a] 

s  [For  the  reference  here,  see  Orwm  qf  Wild  OUve,  §   123  n.  (Vol   XVIII. 
p.  486);  and  compare  Letter  48,  §  8  (Vol  XXVUL  p.  209).] 
*  [2  Corinthians  vL  17.] 
»  [Luke  ii.  13.] 
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summed  thus: — '*So  the  heavens  and  earth  were  finished, 
and  all  the  host^of  them/'^  Whatever  living  powers  of  any 
order,  great  or  small,  were  to  inhabit  either,  are  included  in 
the  word.  The  host  of  earth  includes  the  ants  and  the 
worms  of  it;  the  host  of  heaven  includes, — we  know  not 
what ; — how  should  we  ? — ^the  creatures  that  are  in  the  stars 
which  we  cannot  count, — ^in  the  space  which  we  cannot 
imagine;  some  of  them  so  little  and  so  low  that  they  can 
become  flying  pursuivants  to  this  grain  of  sand  we  live  on ; 
others  having  missions,  doubtless,  to  larger  grains  of  sand, 
and  wiser  creatures  on  them. 

10.  But  the  vision  of  their  multitude  means  at  least 
this;  that  all  the  powers  of  the  outer  world  which  have 
any  concern  with  ours  became  in  some  way  visible  now: 
having  interest — ^they,  in  the  praise, — ^as  all  the  hosts  of 
earth  in  the  life,  of  this  Child,  bom  in  David's  town.  And 
their  hymn  was  of  peace  to  the  lowest  of  the  two  hosts — 
peace  on  earth; — and  praise  in  the  highest  of  the  two 
hosts;  and,  better  than  peace,  and  sweeter  than  praise. 
Love,  among  men.^ 

The  men  in  question,  ambitious  of  praising  God  after 
the  manner  of  the  hosts  of  heaven,  have  written  something 
which  they  suppose  this  Song  of  Peace  to  have  been  Uke: 
and  sing  it  tiiemselves,  in  state,  after  successful  battles. 
But  you  hear  it,  those  of  you  who  go  to  chiu*ch  in  ortho- 
dox quarters,  every  Sunday;  and  will  understand  the  terms 
of  it  better  by  recollecting  that  the  Lordship,  which  you 
b^^  the  Te  Deum  by  ascribing  to  God,  is  this,  over  all 
creatures,  or  over  the  two  Hosts.  In  the  Apocal3rpse  it 
is  "Lord,  All  governing" — ^Pantocrator — ^which  we  weakly 
translate  "  Almighty " ; '  but  the  Americans  still  understand 
the  original  sense,  and  apply  it  so  to  their  god,  the  dollar,^ 
praying  that  the  will  may  be  done  of  their  Father  which 
is  in  Earth.     Farther  on  in  the  hymn,  the  word  "  Sabaoth '' 


Genesis  ii.  1.] 
'Luke  ii.  14.] 
'  'Revelation  iv.  8. 
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[For  the  phrase  ^'Almighty  doUar/'  see  Vol.  XVII.  p.  286  fi.] 
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again  means  all  *' hosts"  or  creatures;^  and  it  is  an  im- 
portant word  for  workmen  to  recollect,  because  the  saying 
of  St.  James  is  coming  true»  and  that  fast,  that  the  cries 
of  the  reapers  whose  wages  have  been  kept  back  by  fraud, 
have  entered  into  the  ears  of  the  Lord  of  Sabaoth;'  that 
is  to  say,  Lord  of  all  creatures,  as  much  of  the  men  at 
St.  Catherine's  Docks  as  of  Saint  Catherine  herself,  though 
they  live  only  under  Tower  Hill,  and  she  lived  close  under 
Sinai.' 

11.  You  see,  farther,  I  have  written  above,  not  "good 
will  towards  men,"  but  "love  among  men.**  It  is  nearer 
right  so;  but  the  word  is  not  easy  to  translate  at  alL 
What  it  means  precisely,  you  may  conjecture  best  from  its 
use  at  Christ's  baptism — "  This  is  my  beloved  Son,  in  whom 
I  am  wellrplectsed.'' ^  For,  in  precisely  the  same  words, 
the  angels  say,  there  is  to  be  "well-pleasing  in  men." 

Now,  my  religious  friends,  I  continually  hear  you  talk 
of  acting  for  God's  glory,  and  giving  Grod  praise.  Mig^t 
you  not,  for  the  present,  think  less  of  praising,  and  more 
of  pleasing  Him?  He  can,  perhaps,  dispense  with  your 
praise;  your  opinions  of  His  character,  even  when  they 
come  to  be  held  by  a  large  body  of  the  religious  press,  are 
not  of  material  importance  to  Him.  He  has  the  hosts  of 
heaven  to  praise  Him,  who  see  more  of  His  ways,  it  is 
likely,  than  you;  but  you  hear  that  you  may  be  pleasing 
to  Him,  if  you  try: — ^that  He  expected,  then,  to  have 
some  satisfaction  in  you;  and  might  have  even  great  satis- 
faction— ^well-pleasing,  as  in  His  own  Son,  if  you  tried.  The  ^ 
sparrows  and  the  robins,  if  you  give  them  leave  to  nest  as 
they  choose  about  your  garden,  will  have  their  own  opinions 
about  your  garden;  some  of  them  will  think  it  well  laid 
out, — others  ill.  You  are  not  solicitous  about  their  opinions ; 
but  you  like  them  to  love  each  other;  to  build  their  nests 

See  VoL  VII.  p.  206.] 
James  ^.  4] 

St  Catherine  of  Alexandria;  called  also  ''of  Sinai"  (below,  p.  482),  because 
that 


after  her  martyrdom  angels  carried  her  body  to  its  grave  on  that  monnt: 
Stanley's  Sinai  and  PaluUne,  1873,  p.  45.1 
«  [Matthew  iiL  17.] 
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without  stealing  each  other's  sticks,  and  to  trust  you  to  take 
care  of  them. 

12.  Perhaps,  in  like  manner,  if  in  this  garden  of  the 
world  you  would  leave  off  telling  its  Master  your  opinions 
of  Him,  and,  much  more,  your  quarrelling  about  your 
opinions  of  Him;  but  would  simply  trust  Him,  and  mind 
your  own  business  modestly,  He  might  have  more  satis- 
faction in  you  than  He  has  had  yet  these  ei^teen  hundred 
and  seventy-one  years,  or  than  He  seems  likely  to  have  in 
the  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-second.  For  first,  instead 
of  behaving  like  sparrows  and  robins,  you  want  to  behave 
like  those  birds  you  read  the  Grospel  from  the  backs  of, — 
eagles.  Now  the  Lord  of  the  garden  made  the  claws  of 
eagles  for  them,  and  your  fingers  for  you ;  and  if  you  would 
do  the  work  of  fingers,  with  the  fingers  He  made,  would, 
without  doubt,  have  satisfaction  in  you.  But,  instead  of 
fingers,  you  want  to  have  claws — not  mere  short  claws,  at 
the  finger-ends,  as  Giotto's  Injustice  has  them;^  but  long 
daws  that  will  reach  leagues  away;  so  you  set  to  work 
to  make  yourselves  manifold  claws, — ^far-scratching; — and 
this  smoke,  which  hides  the  sun  and  chokes  the  sky — ^this 
£g3rptian  darkness  that  may  be  felt' — ^manufactured  by  you, 
singular  modem  children  of  Israel,  that  you  may  have  no 
light  in  your  dwellings,  is  none  the  fairer,  because  cast  forth 
by  the  furnaces,  in  which  you  forge  your  weapons  of  war. 

A  very  singular  chilch-en  of  Israeli  Your  Father, 
Abraham,  indeed,  once  saw  the  smoke  of  a  countiy  go  up 
as  the  smoke  of  a  furnace;^  but  not  with  envy  of  the 
country. 

Your  English  power  is  coal?  Well;  also  the  power  of 
the  Vale  of  Siddim  was  in  slime, — ^petroleum  of  the  best; 
yet  the  Kings  of  the  five  cities  fell  there ;  *  and  the  end 
was  no  well-pleasing  of  God  among  men. 


§ee  Letter  10^  §  18  (p.  178)^  and  Plate  IV.] 
[Exodus  z.  21.] 
GenefOB  six.  28.] 


See  Genesis  xiv.  9^  10.    There  ''four  kings"  fought  ''with  fi^e,"  but  it  is 
said   that  ''the  kings  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  fell  there."      "They  that 


only 

remained  fled  to  the  mountain."] 
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sung.  They  had  been  at  first  only  frightened ;  then  curious» 
and  communicative  to  the  bystanders:  they  do  not  think 
even  of  making  any  offering,  which  would  have  been  a 
natural  thought  enough,  as  it  was  to  the  first  of  shep- 
herds :  but  they  brought  no  firstlings  of  their  fiock  (it  is 
only  in  pictures,  and  those  chiefly  painted  for  the  sake 
of  the  picturesque,  that  the  shepherds  are  seen  bringing 
lambs,  and  baskets  of  eggs).  It  is  not  said  here  that  they 
brought  anything,  but  they  looked,  and  talked,  and  went 
away  praising  God,  as  simple  people, — ^yet  taking  nothing 
to  heart;  only  the  mother  did  that. 

17.  They  went  away: — ^•^ returned," ^  it  is  said, — to  their 
business,  and  never  seem  to  have  left  it  again.  Which  is 
strange,  if  you  think  of  it.  It  is  a  good  business  truly, 
and  one  much  to  be  commended,  not  only  in  itself,  but  as 
having  great  chances  of  "advancement'* — ^as  in  the  case  of 
Jethro  the  Midianite's  Jew  shepherd,'  and  the  herdsman  of 
Tekoa ; '  besides  the  keeper  of  the  few  sheep  in  the  wilder- 
ness, when  his  brethren  were  under  arms  afield.^  But  why 
are  they  not  seeking  for  some  advancement  now,  after 
opening  of  the  heavens  to  them  ?  or,  at  least,  why  not  called 
to  it  afterwards,  being,  one  would  have  thought,  as  fit  for 
ministry  under  a  shepherd  king,  as  fishermen,  or  custom- 
takers?^ 

Can  it  be  that  the  work  is  itself  the  best  that  can  be 
done  by  simple  men;  that  the  shepherd.  Lord  Clifford,*  or 
Michael  of  the  Greenhead  Ghyll,^  are  ministering  better  in 

1  TLuke  ii.  20.1 

'  [Moses:  see  Exodus  iii.  1.] 

*  'Amos:  see  Amos  i.  1.] 

*  David :  see  1  Samuel  xvi.  11.] 

*  Mark  i.  16,  ii.  14.] 

'  [See  Wordsworth's  Song,  at  the  Fetut  tf  Brougham  Coitk,  "  Upon  the  restora* 
tion  of  Lord  Clifford,  the  Shepherd,  to  the  Estates  and  Honours  of  his  Ancestors." 
The  poet  tells,  in  a  note  to  the  song,  how  Henry,  Lord  Clifford,  was  ^'  deprived  of 
his  estate  and  honours  during  the  space  of  twenty-four  years ;  all  which  time  he 
lived  as  a  shepherd  in  Yorkshire  or  in  Cumberland.  He  was  restored  to  his  estate 
and  honours  in  the  first  year  of  Henry  the  Seventh."  For  other  references  to 
him,  see  above,  p.  161 ;  Letter  38,  §  18  (Vol.  XXVllL  p.  44) ;  and  the  letters  to 
Mr.  Woodd  in  Appendix  2  (Vol.  XXIX.  p.  633).] 

7  [See  Wordsworth's  Michael,  a  Paetoral  JPieem,] 
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the  wilderness  than  any  lords  or  commoners  are  likely  to 
do  in  Parliament,  or  other  apostleship;  so  that  even  the 
professed  Fishers  of  Men^  are  wise  in  calling  themselves 
Pastors  rather  than  Piscators  ?  Yet  it  seems  not  less  strange 
that  one  never  hears  of  any  of  these  shepherds  any  more. 
The  boy  who  made  the  pictures  in  this  book  for  you  could 
only  fancy  the  Nativity,  yet  left  his  sheep,*  that  he  might 
preach  of  it,  in  his  way,  bH  his  life.  But  they,  who  saw  it, 
w^ent  back  to  their  sheep. 

18.  Some  days  later,  another  kind  of  persons  came.  On 
that  first  day,  the  simplest  people  of  His  own  land ; — ^twelve 
days  after,  the  wisest  people  of  other  lands,  far  away: 
persons  who  had  received,  what  you  are  all  so  exceedingly 
desirous  to  receive,  a  good  education ; "  the  result  of  which, 
to  you, — according  to  Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill,  in  the  page  of 
the  chapter  on  the  probable  future  of  the  labouring  classes, 
opposite  to  that  from  which  I  have  just  quoted  his  opinions  * 
about  the  Madonna's  line  of  life — ^will  be  as  follows : — 

''From  this  increase  of  intelligence,  several  effects  may  be  confidently 
anticipated.  First :  that  they  will  become  even  less  willing  than  at  present 
to  be  led,  and  governed,  and  directed  into  the  way  they  should  go,  by 
the  mere  authority  and  prestige  of  superiors.  If  they  have  not  now,  still 
less  will  they  have  hereafter,  any  deferential  awe,  or  religiouB  principle 
of  obedience,  holding  them  in  mental  subjection  to  a  class  above  them."^ 

It  is  curious  that,  in  this  old  story  of  the  Nativity,  the 
greater  wisdom  of  these  educated  persons  appears  to  have 
produced  upon  them  an  effect  exactly  contrary  to  that  which 
you  hear  Mr.  Stuart  Mill  would  have  "confidently  antici- 
pated/' The  uneducated  people  came  only  to  see,  but  these 
highly  trained  ones  to  worship ;  and  they  have  allowed  them- 
selves to  be  led,  and  governed,  and  directed  into  the  way 
which  they  should  go  (and  that  a  long  one),  by  the  mere 
authority  and   prestige   of  a   superior  person,   whom   they 

1  [Matthew  iv.  10;  Mark  i.  17.] 

>  [For  this  incident  in  the  life  of  Giotto,  see  Vol.  XXIV.  p.  18.] 

*   Compaxe,  above,  pp.  39,  00-61.] 

«   See  above,  §  14.] 

^  Principki  QT  PoHiical  Eeonamy,  book  iv.  ch.  vii.  g  2.  For  otber  references 
to  the  passage,  see  Letters  57,  §  6,  60,  §  2,  and  69,  §  16  (Vol  XXVIII.  pp.  405, 
462,  699).] 
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dearly  recognize  as  a  bom  king,  though  not  of  their  people. 
''Tell  us,  where  is  He  that  is  bom  King  of  the  J^ws,  for 
we  have  come  to  worship  Him/** 

19.  You  may  perhaps,  however,  think  that  tihese  Magi 
had  received  a  different  kind  of  education  from  that  which 
Mr.  Mill  would  recommend,  or  even  the  book  which  I 
observe  is  the  favourite  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Kxcbequer 
— Casieirs  Educator.*  It  is  possible;  for  they  were  looked 
on  in  their  own  country  as  themselves  the  best  sort  of 
Educators  which  the  Cassell  of  their  day  could  provide, 
even  for  Kings.  And  as  you  are  so  much  interested  in 
education,  you  will,  perhaps,  have  patience  with  me  while 
t  translate  for  you  a  wise  Greek's  account  of  the  education , 
of  the  princes  of  Persia;  account  given  three  hundred  years, 
and  more,  before  these  Magi  came  to  Bethlehem: — 

''When  the  hoy  is  seven  years  old  he  has  to  go  and  learn  all  about 
hones,  and  is  taught  by  the  masters  of  horsemanship,  and  begins  to  go 
against  wild  beasts ;  and  when  he  is  fourteen  jiears  old,  they  give  him  the 
masters  whom  they  call  the  Kingly  Child-Guiders :  and  these  are  four, 
chosen  the  best  out  of  >  all  the  Persians  who  are  then  in  the  prime  of  life — 
to  wit,  the  most  wise  man  they  can  find,  and  the  roost  just,  and  the  most 
tempetate,  and  the  most  brave;  o£  whom  the  first,  the  wisest,  teaches  the 
prince  the  magic  of  Zoroaster;  and  that  magic  is  the  service  of  the  Goda: 
also,  he  teaches  liim  the  duties  that  belong  to  a  idng.  Then  the  second, 
the  justest,  teaches  him  to  speak  truth  all  his  life  through.  Then  the 
third,  the  most  temperate,  teaches  him  not  to  be  conquered  by  even  so 
much  as  a  single  one  of  the  pleasures,  that  he  may  be  exercised  in  freedom, 
and  verily  a  king,  master  of  all  things  within  himself,  not  slave  to  them. 
And  the  fourth,  the  bravest,  teaches  him  to  be  dreadless  of  all  things,  as 
knowing  that  whenever  he  fears,  he  is  a  slave."* 

20.  Three  hundred  and  some  odd  years  before  that 
carpenter,  with  his  tired  wife,  asked  for  room  in  the  inn, 
and  found  none,*  these  words  had  been  written,  my  enlight- 
ened friends;  and  much  longer  than  that,  these  thii^  had 

1  [Matthew  u.  2.] 

'  [The  reference  is  to  a  speech  delivered  by  Robert  Lowe^  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer^  at  the  Halifax  Mechamcs'  Institution  on  December  4,  1871  (reported 
in  the  Timet,  December  6) :  *^  After  saggeeting  that  the  people  were  not  to  wrong 
who  confined  their  educational  efforts  to  the  three  R's,  and  recommending  for  sel^ 
instruction  the  study  of  Gasseifs  Educator^  revised  edition  of  Blackstone's  Ckmmenr 
tariet.  Smith's  WetUth  of  Nations,  and  Arnof  s  Phynet,  he  referred,"  etc.^  etc] 

'  fPkto,  AldbiadM  L,  121  £.] 

*  [Luke  il.  70 


^ 
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'been  done.  And  the  three  hon^iied  and  odd  yedrs  (more 
than  6om  Elizabeth's  time  till  now)  passed  by,  and  much 
fine  {ibilosopby  was  talli:ed  in  the  interval,  and  many  fine 
things  found  out:  but  it  seems  that  when  €rod  wanted 
tutors  for  His  little  Prince, — at  least,  persons  who  would 
have  been  tutors  to  any  other  little  prince,  but  could  only 
worship  this  one, — He  could  find  nothing  better  than  those 
quaint-minded  masters  of  the  old  Persian  schooL  And 
since  then,  six  times  over,  three  hundred  years  have  gone 
by,  and  we  have  had  a  good  deal  of  theology  talked  in 
them ; — not  a  little  popular  preaching  administered ;  sundry 
Academies  of  studious  persons  assembled, — ^Paduan,  Parisiaofi, 
Oxonian,  and  the  like ;  persons  of  erroneous  views  careftiUy 
collected  and  burnt;  Eton,  and  other  grammars,  diligen^y 
digested;  and  the  most  exquisite  and  indubitable  physical 
science  obtained, — able,  there  is  now  no  doubt,  to  extinguish 
gases  of  every  sort,  and  explain  the  reasons  of  their  smell. 
And  here  we  are,  at  last,  finding  it  still  necessary  to  tveat 
oursdves  l^  CasseWs  JSduccttor,^-T^a,tent  filter  of  bumim 
faculty.  Pass  yourselves  through  that,  my  intelligent  wott- 
ing friends,  and  see  how  clear  you  will  come  out  on  the 
other  side. 

21.  Have  a  moment's  patience  yet  with  :me,  first,  'While 
I  note  for  you  one  or  two  of  the  ways  of  that  older  tutor- 
ship.   Four  masters,  you  see,  there  were  for  the  Persian 
Prince.     One  had  no  other  business  than  to  teach  him  to 
speak  truth ;  so  difficult  a  matter  the  Persians  thought  -it. 
W^e  know  better, — we.    You  heard  bow  perfectly  the  French 
gazettes  did  it  last  year,  without  any  tutor,  by  their  Holy 
Ilepublioan  instincts.     Then  the  second  tutor  had  to  teach 
the  Pi-inoe  to  be  free.     That  tutor  both  the  French  and 
you  have  had  for  some  time  back;  but  the  Persian  and 
.Parisian  dialects  are  not  similar  in  their  use  of  the  word 
r*fi«edom";  of  that  hereafter.^    Then  another  master  has 
to  teach  the  Prince  to  fear  nothing;  him,   I   admit,   you 
want  little  teaching  from,  tor  your  modem  Republicans  fear 

^  [A  diflciuasioii  promised  affain  in  Letter  15  (below,  p.  206  n.).     See  Letter  48 
(Vol.  XXVIU.  pp.  113  «eg.)  for  French  ^'franchise."] 
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even  the  devil  little,  and  God,  less;  but  may  I  observe 
that  you  are  occasionally  still  afraid  of  thieves,  though  as  I 
said  some  time  since,  I  never  can  make  out  what  you  have 
got  to  be  stolen.* 

For  instance,  much  as  we  suppose  oiu'selves  desirous  of 

beholding  this  Bethlehem  Nativity,  or  getting  any  idea  of 

it,  I  know  an  English  gentleman  who  was  offered  the  other 

day  a  picture  of  it,  by  a  good  master, — Raphael, — for  five- 

and-twenty   pounds;   and   said  it  was  too  dear:'  yet  had 

/    paid,  only  a  day  or  two  before,  five  hundred  pounds  for  a 

)    pocket-pistol  that  shot  people  out  of  both  ends,  so  afraid 

\    of  thieves  was  he.* 

22.  None  of  these  three  masters,  however,  the  masters 
of  justice,  temperance,  or  fortitude,  were  sent  to  the  little 
Prince  at  Bethlehem.  Young  as  He  was,  He  had  already 
been  in  some  practice  of  these;  but  there  was  yet  the 
fourth  cardinal  virtue,  of  which,  so  far  as  we  can  under- 
stand. He  had  to  leam  a  new  manner  for  His  new  reign: 
and  the  masters  of  that  were  sent  to  Him — the  masters  of 
Obedience.  For  He  had  to  become  obedient  unto  Death.' 
And  the  most  wise — says  the  Greek — ^the  most  wise 
master  of  all,  teaches  the  boy  magic ;  and  this  magic  is  the 
service  of  the  gods. 

28.  My  skilled  working  friends,  I  have  heard  much  of 
your  magic  lately.  Sleight  of  hand,  and  better  than  that 
(you  say)  sleight  of  machine.  L^ger-de-main,  improved 
into  l^ger-de-m^canique.  From  the  West,  as  from  the  East, 
now,  your  American  and  Arabian  magicians  attend  you; 
vociferously    crying    tlieir    new    lamps    for   the    old    stable 

*  The  papers  had  it  that  several  gentlemen  concurred  in  this  piece  of 
business;  but  they  put  the  Nativity  at  iive-and-twenty  thousand,  and  the 
Agincourt,  or  whatever  the  explosive  protector  was  called,  at  five  hundred 
thousand. 

^  rSee  Letter  2  (above,  pp.  36,  43).] 

^  [The  "  Madonna  di  Sant  Antonio,  now  the  propertv  of  Mr.  Pierpont  Morgan^ 
and  depoated  on  loan  in  the  National  Gallery  (1006):  for  farther  partici^us 
of  the  British  Government's  refusal  to  buy  the  picture,  see  Eagk'$  Nett.  §  24  ». 
(Vol.  XXII.  p.  140).] 

'  [Pbilippians  ii.  8.] 
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lantern  of  scapegoat's  hom.^  And  for  the  oil  of  the  trees 
of  Gethsemane,  your  American  Mends  have  struck  oil  more 
finely  inflammable.  Let  Aaron  look  to  it,  how  he  lets  any 
run  down  his  beard;*  and  the  wise  virgins  trim  their  wicks 
cautiously/  and  Madeleine  la  P^troleuse,  with  her  improved 
spikenard,  take  good  heed  how  she  breaks  her  alabaster/ 
and  completes  the  worship  of  her  Christ. 

24.  Christmas,  the  mass  of  the  Lord's  anointed; — ^you 
wiU  hear  of  devices  enough  to  make  it  merry  to  you  this 
year,  I  doubt  not.  The  increase  in  the  quantity  of  dispos- 
able malt  liquor  and  tobacco  is  one  great  fact,  better  than 
all  devices.  Mr.  Lowe  has,  indeed,  says  the  Times  of 
June  5th, 

''done  the  country  good  service,  by  placing  before  it,  in  a  compendious 
form,  the  statistics  of  its  own  prosperity.^  .  .  .  The  twenty-two  millions  of 
people  of  1825  drank  barely  nine  millions  of  barrels  of  beer  in  the  twelve 
months :  our  thirty-two  millions  now  living  drink  all  but  twenty-six  millions 
of  barrels.  The  consumption  of  spirits  has  increased  also,  though  in  nothing 
like  the  same  proportion;  but  whereas  sixteen  million  pounds  of  tobacco 
sufficed  for  us  in  1825,  as  many  as  forty-one  million  pounds  are  wanted 
now.  By  every  kind  of  measure,  therefore,  and  on  every  principle  of 
calculation,  the  growth  of  our  prosperity  is  established."  * 

25.  Beer,  spirits,  and  tobacco,  are  thus  more  than  ever 
at  your  command ;  and  magic  besides,  of  lantern,  and  harle* 
quin's  wand;  nay,  necromancy  if  you  will,  the  Witch  of 
Endor*  at  number  so  and  so  round  the  comer,  and  raising 
of  the  dead,  if  you  roll  away  the  tables  from  off  them. 
But  of  this  one  sort   of  magic,   this  magic   of  Zoroasten 

*  This  last  clause  does  not,  you  are  however  to  observe,  refer  in  the 
great  Temporal  Mind,  merely  to  the  merciful  Dispensation  of  beer  and 
tobacco,  but  to  the  general  state  of  things,  afterwards  thus  summed  with 
exultation :  "  We  doubt  if  there  is  a  household  in  the  kingdom  which  would 
now  be  contented  with  the  conditions  of  living  cheerfiilly  accepted  in 
1825." 

^  [For  other  references  to  the  '' History  of  Aladdin ;  or,  The  Wonderful  Lamp," 
see  Letter  71,  f  7  (Vol.  XXVUL  p.  736),  and  General  Index.] 
[Psalms  exxxiii.  2.] 
Matthew  xxv.l 
Mark  xiv.  3.] 

For  Uter  references  to  this  passage,  see  Letters  60,  §  12  (Vol.  XXVUL  p.  203) ; 
6,  and  86,  §  6  (Vol.  XXIX.  pp.  17,  340).] 
•^[See  1  Samuel  xxviu.    Compare  Vai  ^Amo,  f  228  (Vol.  XXIIL  p.  133.] 
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which  is  the  service  of  Grod,  you  are  not  likely  to  hear. 
In  one  sense,  indeed,  you  have  heard  enough  of  becoming 
God's  servants;  to  wit,  servants  dressed  in  His  court  liveryt 
to  stand  behind  His  chariot,  with  gold-headed  stick. 
Plenty  of  people  will  advise  you  to  apply  to  Him  for  that 
sort  of  position :  imd  many  will  urge  you  to  assist  Him  in 
carrying  out  His  intentions,  and  be  what  the  Americans 
call  helps,  instead  of  servants. 

Well  I  that  may  be,  some  day,  truly  enough ;  but  before 
you  can  be  allowed  to  help  Him,  you  must  be  quite  sure 
tiiat  you  can  see  Him.  It  is  a  question  now,  whetiier  yea 
can  even  see  any  creature  of  His — or  the  least  thing  that 
He  has  made, — see  it, — ^so  as  to  ascribe  due  worth,  or  wor- 
ship to  it, — ^how  much  less  to  its  Maker? 

26.  You  have  felt,  doubtless,  at  least  those  of  you  who 
have  been  brought  up  in  any  habit  of  reverence,  that  eveiy 
time  when  in  this  letter  I  have  used  an  American  expires- 
•sion,  or  aught  like  one,*^  there  came  upon  you  a  sense  of 
sudden  wrong — the  darting  through  you  of  acute  cold.  I 
meant  you  to  feel  that:  for  it  is  the  essential  function  of 
America  to  make  us  all  feel  that.  It  is  the  new  skill  they 
have  found  there; — ^this  skill  of  degradation;  others  they 
have,  which  other  nations  had  before  them,  from  whom  they 
have  learned  all  they  know,  and  among  whom  they  murt 
travel,  still,  to  see  any  human  work  worth  seeing.  But 
this  is  their  speciality,  this  their  one  gift  to  their  race,  to 
^ow  men  how  not  to  worship, — ^how  never  to  be  asihamed 
in  the  presence  of  anything.  But  the  magic  of  Zoroaster 
is  the  exact  reverse  df  this,  to  find  out  the  worth  of  aH 
things  and  do  them  reverence. 

27.  Therefore,  the  Magi  bring  treasures,  as  beii^  dis^ 
cerners  of  treasures,  knowing  what  is  intrinsically  worthy, 
and  worthless;  what  is  best  in  brightness,  best  in  sweet- 
ness, best  in  bitterness — ^gold,  and  frankincense,  And  myrrh. 
Finders  of  treasure  hid  in  fields,  ^tmd  goodliness  in  'strange 

>  [Sm  ^ helps"  (above,  $  25);  ^'almighty  ddllar/'  p.  205;  and  ^atrnck  oi]," 
p.  215.] 
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pearls,^  such  as  produce  no  efiect  whatever  on  the  public 
mind)  bent  passionately  on  its  own  fashion  of  pearl-divmg 
at  Grennesaret 

And  you  will  find  that  the  essence  of  the  ntiis-teaching, 
of  your  day,  concerning  wealth  of  any  kind,  is  in  this 
denial  of  intrinsic  value.'  What  anything  is  worth,  or  not 
worth,  it  cannot  tell  you:  all  that  it  can  tell  is  the  ex- 
change value.  What  Judas,  in  the  present  state  of  Demand 
and  Supply,  can  get  for  the  article  he  has  to  sell,  in  a 
'^ven  market,  that  is  the  value  of  his  article : — ^Yet  you  do 
not  find  that  Judas  had  joy  of  his  bargain.  No  Christmas, 
still  less  Easter,  holidays,  coming  to  him  with  menymaking. 
Whereas,  the  Zoroastrians,  who  "take  stars  for  money ,*"•• 
lejoice  with  exceeding  great  joy  at  seeing  something,  which 
— they  cannot  put  in  their  pockets.  For,  "the  vital  prin- 
ciple ctf  their  religion  is  the  recognition  of  one  supreme 
:pow« ;  the  Grod  of  Light — ^in  every  sense  of  the  wori— the 
Spirit  who  creates  the  world,  and  rules  it,  and  defends  )t 
iigainst  the  power  of  eviL"*  U-— --^^^^ 

28.  I  repeat  to  you,  now,  the  question  I  put  at  the 
beginning  of  my  letter.  What  is  this  Christmas  to  you  ? 
What  Light  is  there,  for  your  eyes,  also,  pausing  yet  es^er 
ihe  place  where  the  Child  lay?^ 

I  will  tell  you,  briefly,  what  Light  there  should  be; — 
what  lessons  and  promise  are  in  this  story,  at  the  least. 
There  may  be  infinitely  more  than  I  know;  but  there  is 
eertainly,  this. 

The  Child  is  bom  to  Ining  you  the  promise  of  new  life. 
Eternal  or  not,  is  no  matter,;  pure  and  redeemed,  at  lea^ 

*  Max  MfiuLGR:  ''Oeneds  and  the  Zend-Avesta."^ 

i  [Matthew  iL  11,  xiii.  ii,  46.1 

«  [Compare  Vol.  XVII.  p.  IxxxvL  1 

>  [George  Herbert^  The  Tempie  ('' Church  Porch/'  stanza  29);  qnoted  slso  "below, 
p.  419,  and  in  Letter  76,  §  6  (Vol  XXIX.  p.  60).] 

«  [See  Matthew  ii.  9.1 

*  \A  chapter  bo  entitled  in  Max  Muller's  Ohipefram  a  German  Warkekopf  toL  L 
(1867):  see  p.  154  for  Ruakin's  quotation*] 
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He  is  bom  twice  on  your  earth;  first,  from  the  womb, 
to  the  life  of  toil ;  then,  from  the  grave,  to  that  of  rest 

To  His  first  life  He  is  bom  in  a  cattle-shed,  the  sup- 
ppsed  son  of  a  carpenter;  and  afterwards  brought  up  to  a 
carpenter's  craft. 

29.  But  the  circumstances  of  His  second  life  are,  in  great 
part,  hidden  from  us :  only  note  this  much  of  it.  The  three 
principal  appearances  to  His  disciples  are  accompanied  by 
giving  or  receiving  of  food.  He  is  known  at  Emmaus  in 
brealang  of  bread ;  at  Jerusalem  He  Himself  eats  fish  and 
honey  to  show  that  He  is  not  a  spirit;  and  His  charge  to 
Peter  is  "when  they  had  dined,"  the  food  having  been 
obtained  under  His  direction.^ 

But  in  His  first  showing  Himself  to  the  person  who 
loved  Him  best,  and  to  whom  He  had  forgiven  most,'  there 
is  a  circumstance  more  singular  and  significant  still.  Observe 
— ^assuming  the  accepted  belief  to  be  true, — ^this  was  the 
first  time  when  the  Maker  of  men  showed  Himself  to 
human  eyes,  risen  from  the  dead,  to  assure  them  of  immor- 
tality. You  might  have  thought  He  would  have  shown 
Himself  in  some  brightly  glorified  form, — in  some  sacred 
and  before  unimaginable  beauty. 

He  shows  Himself  in  so  simple  aspect,  and  dress,  that 
she,  who,  of  all  people  on  the  earth,  should  have  known 
Him  best,  glancing  quickly  back  through  her  tears,  does 
not  know  Him.    Takes  Him  for  "the  gardener."*     V* 

80.  Now,  unless  absolute  orders  had  been  given  to  us, 
such  as  would  have  rendered  error  impossible  (which  would 
have  altered  the  entire  temper  of  Christian  probation), 
could  we  possibly  have  had  more  distinct  indication  of 
the  purpose  of  the  Master — ^bome  first  by  witness  of  shep- 
herds, in  a  cattle-shed,  then  by  witness  of  the  person 
for  whom  He  had  done  most,  and  who  loved  Him  best, 
in   the  garden,   and  in   gardener's  guise,  and    not  known 

>  TLnke  xziv.  30-43 ;  John  zxi.  15j 
*  [Luke  vii.  47 ;  Matthew  xzviiL  l.J 
<  [Johu  XX.  15.] 
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even  l^  His  fanodliar  friends  till  He  gave  them  bread — 
could  it  be  told  us,  I  repeat,  more  definitely  by  any  sign 
or  indication  whatsoever,  that  the  noblest  human  life  was 
appointed  to  be.  by  the  cattle-fold  and  in  the  garden ;  and 
to  be  known  as  noble  in  breaking  of  bread  ?^ 

81.  Now,  but  a  few  words  more.  You  will  constantly 
hear  foolish  and  ignoble  persons  conceitedly  proclaiming 
the  text,  that  **not  many  wise  and  not  many  noble  are 
called." « 

Nevertheless,  of  those  who  are  truly  wise,  and  truly 
noble,  all  are  called  that  exist.  And  to  sight  of  this  Nati- 
vity, you  find  that,  together  with  the  simple  persons,  near  at 
hand,  there  were  called  precisely  the  wisest  men  that  could 
be  found  on  earth  at  that  moment. 

And  these  men,  for  their  own  part,  came — I  beg  you 
very  earnestly  again  to  note  this — ^not  to  see,  nor  talk — ^but 
to  do  reverence.  They  are  neither  curious  nor  talkative, 
but  submissive. 

And,  so  far  as  they  came  to  teach,  they  came  as 
teachers  of  one  virtue  only :  Obedience.  For  of  this  Child, 
at  once  Prince  and  Servant,  Shepherd  and  Lamb,  it  was 
written:  "See,  mine  elect,  in  whom  my  soul  delighteth. 
He  shall  not  strive,  nor  cry,  till  he  shall  bring  forth 
Judgment  unto  Victory."* 

82.  My  friends,  of  the  black  country,  you  may  have 
wondered  at  my  telling  you  so  often,* — I  tell  you  neverthe- 
less, once  more,  in  bidding  you  farewell  this  year, — that 
one  main  purpose  of  the  education  I  want  you  to  seek 
is,  that  you  may  see  the  sky,  with  the  stars  of  it 
again;  and  be  enabled,  in  their  material  light — "riveder  le 
steUe."* 

But,  much  more,  out  of  this  blackness  of  the  smoke  of 
the  Pit,  the  blindness  of  heart,  in  which  the  children  of 


^  [See  Mark  xiv.  22 ;  Lake  zxiv.  80.] 

>  1  Corinthianfl  i.  26.1 

>  laaiah  xlii.  l-d»  and  MaUhew  zii.  20.] 

*  See,  for  instance^  p.  164.] 

*  [Dante's  If^femo,  zzzir.,  last  line.] 
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DMobedience  blaspheme  God  and  each  other,  beaveti  grant 
to  you  the  vision  of  thatt  sacred  light,  at  pause  over  the 
place  where  the  young  Child  was  laid;  find  ordain  that 
more  and  more  in  each  coming  Christmas'it  may  be  said 
of  you,  "When  they  saw  the  Star,  they  rgoiced  ^wfth 
exceeding  great  joy."* 

Believe  me  your  faithful  servant, 

John  Russik. 

i  [Matthew  iL  lOj 
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LETTER  18 

EVERY  MAN  HIS  DUE^ 

IH  January,  1872. 

1.  My  Friends, — I  would  wish  you  a  happy  New  Year, 
if  I  thought  my  wishes  likely  to  be  of  tiie  least  use. 
Perhaps,  indeed,  if  your  cap  of  liberty  were  what  you 
always  take  it  for,  a  wishing  cap,  I  might  borrow  it  of 
you,  for  once;  and  be  so  much  cheered  by  the  chime  of 
its  bells,  as  to  wish  you  a  happy  New  Year,  whether  you 
deserved  one  or  not:  which  would  be  the  worst  thing  I 
could  possibly  bring  to  pass  for  you.  But  wishing  cap, 
belled  or  silent,  you  can  lend  me  none;  and  my  wishes 
having  proved,  for  the  most  part,  vain  for  myself,  except 
in  making  me  wretched  till  I  got  rid  of  them,  I  will  not 
present  you  with  anything  which  I  have  found  to  be  of  so 
little  worth.  But  if  you  trust  more  to  any  one  else's  than 
mine,  let  me  advise  your  requesting  them  to  wish  that 
you  may  deserve  a  happy  New  Year,  whether  you  get  one 
-or  not. 

2.  To  some  extent,  indeed,  that  way,  you  are  sure  to 
get  it:  and  it  will  much  help  you  towards  the  seeing 
such  way  if  you  would  make  it  a  practice  in  your  talk 
-always  to  say  you  "deserve"  things,  instead  of  that  you 
•*have  a  right"  to  them.  Say  that  you  "deserve"  a  vote, 
— ^** deserve"  so  much  a  day,  instead  of  that  you  have  "a 

^  [''Of  Republics"   was  a  discarded  title  for  this  letter,    Ruikin   adding  a 
: reference  to  the  words  ''Republics  at  once  holy  and  enlightened"  in  §  13.] 
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right  to  "  a  vote,  etc.  The  expression  is  both  more  accurate 
and  more  general;  for  if  it  chanced,  which  heaven  forbid, 
— ^but  it  might  be, — that  you  deserved  a  whipping,  you 
would  never  think  of  expressing  that  fact  by  saying  you 
"had  a  right  to"  a  whipping;  and  if  you  deserve  anything 
better  than  that,  why  conceal  your  deserving  under  the 
neutral  term,  "rights";  as  if  you  never  meant  to  claim 
more  than  might  be  claimed  also  by  entirely  nugatory  and 
worthless  persons  ?  Besides,  such  accurate  use  of  language 
will  lead  you  sometimes  into  reflection  on  the  fact,  that 
what  you  deserve,  it  is  not  only  well  for  you  to  get,  but 
certain  that  you  ultimately  will  get;  and  neither  less  nor 
more. 

•  8.  Ever  since  Carlyle  wrote  that  sentence  about  rights 
and  mights,  in  his  French  Revolution,^  all  blockheads 
of  a  benevolent  class  have  been  declaiming  against  him, 
as  a  worshipper  of  force.  What  else,  in  the  name  of  the 
three  Magi,  i^  to  be  worshipped?  Force  of  brains,  Force- 
of  heart.  Force  of  hand; — will  you  dethrone  these,  and 
worship  apoplexy? — despise  the  spirit  of  Heaven,  and  wor- 
ship phthisis?  Every  condition  of  idolatry  is  summed  in 
the  one  broad  wickedness  of  refusing  to  worship  Force,  and 
resolving  to  worship  No-Force ; — denying  the  Almighty,  and 
bowing  down  to  four-and-twopence  with  a  stamp  on  it.^ 

But  Carlyle  never  meant  in  that  place  to  refer  you  to 
such  final  truth.  He  meant  but  to  tell  you  that  before 
you  dispute  about  what  you  should  get,  you  would  do 
well  to  find  out  first  what  is  to  be  gotten.  Which  briefly 
is,  for  everybody,  at  last,  their  deserts,  and  no  more. 

4.  I  did  not  choose,  in  beginning  this  book  a  year  since, 
to  tell  you  what  I  meant  it  to  become.  This,  for  one 
of  several  things,  I  mean, — that  it  shall  put  before  you 
so  much  of  the  past  history  of  the  world,  in  an  intelligible 
manner,  as  may  enable  you  to  see  the  laws  of   Fortune 

1  [Really  in  OhaHUm  (1839),  oh.  v.  ('' Rights  and  Mights ")>  where  there  is- 
some  discussion  of  the  French  Revolution.] 

>  [For  the  ''Almighty  dollar/'  see  Letter  12,  §  10  (p.  206),] 
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or  Destiny,  "Clavigera/'  Nail  bearing;^  or,  in  the  full 
idea,  nail-and-hammer  bearing;  driving  the  iron  home  with 
hammer-stroke,  so  that  nothing  shall  be  moved ;  and  fasten- 
ing each  of  us  at  last  to  the  Cross  we  have  chosen  to 
cany.  Nor  do  I  doubt  being  able  to  show  you  that  this 
irresistible  power  is  also  just;  appointing  measured  return 
for  every  act  and  thought,  such  as  men  deserve. 

And  that  being  so,  foolish  moral  writers  will  tell 
you  that  whenever  you  do  wrong  you  will  be  punished, 
and  whenever  you  do  right  rewarded:  which  is  true,  but 
only  half  the  truth.  And  foolish  immoral  writers  will  tell 
you  that  if  you  do  right,  you  will  get  no  good;  and  if 
you  do  wrong  dexterously,  no  harm.  Which,  in  their 
sense  of  good  and  harm,  is  true  also,  but,  even  in  that 
sense,  only  half  the  truth.  The  joined  and  four-square 
truth  is,  that  every  right  is  exactly  rewarded,  and  every 
wrong  exactly  punished;  but  that,  in  the  midst  of  this 
subtle,  and,  to  our  impatience,  slow,  retribution,  there  is 
a  startlingly  separate  or  counter  ordinance  of  good  and 
evil,— one  to  this  man,  and  the  other  to  that,— one  at 
this  hour  of  our  lives,  and  the  other  at  that, — ordinance 
which  is  entirely  beyond  our  control;  and  of  which  the 
providential  law,  hitherto,  defies  investigation. 

5.  To  take  an  example  near  at  hand,  which  I  can 
answer  for.  Throughout  the  year  which  ended  this  morning, 
I  have  been  endeavouring,  more  than  hitherto  in  any  equal 
period,  to  act  for  others  more  than  for  myself:  and  looldng 
back  on  the  twelve  months,  am  satisfied  that  in  some 
measure  I  have  done  right.  So  far  as  I  am  sure  of  that, 
I  see  also,  even  already,  definitely  proportioned  fruit,  and 
clear  results  following  from  that  course;  —  consequences 
simply  in  accordance  with  the  unfailing  and  undeceivable 
Law  of  Nature. 

<  [For  meftninffs  of  Far$  Clamgera,  see  Letter  2^  f  2  (p.  28);  and  on  the 
further  meaning  here  dwelt  upon,  compare  Letters  22,  §  6  (p.  376),  00,  §  2 
(VoL  XXVin.  f.  403),  73.  §  2,  and  81,  §  9  (Vol.  XXIX.  pp.  14,  199).  On  the 
subject  of  the  title  generally,  see  the  Introduction  (above,  pp.  xix.  99qS\ 
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That  it  has  chanced  to  me,  in  the  course  of  the  same 
year,  to  have  to  sustain  the  most  acute  mental  pain  yet 
inflicted  on  my  life;  to  pass  through  the  most  nearly 
mortal  illness; — and  to  write  your  Christmas  letter  beside 
my  mother's  dead  body,^  are  appointments  merely  of  the 
hidden  Fors,  or  Destiny,  whose  power  I  mean  to  trace  for 
you  in  past  history,*  being  hitherto,  in  the  reasons  of  it, 
indecipherable,  yet  palpably  following  certain  laws  of  storm, 
which  are  in  the  last  degree  wonderful  and  majestic. 

6.  Setting  this  Destiny,  over  which  you  have  no  control 
whatsoever,  for  the  time,  out  of  your  thoughts,  there 
remains  the  symmetrical  destiny,  over  which  you  have 
control  absolute — namely,  that  you  are  ultimately  to  get — 
exactly  what  you  are  worth. 

And  your  control  over  this  destiny  consists,  therefore, 
simply  in  being  worth  more  or  less,  and  not  at  all  in 
voting  that  you  are  worth  more  or  less.  Nay,  though  you 
should  leave  voting,  and  come  to  fighting,  which  I  see  is 
next  proposed,'  you  will  not,  even  that  way,  arrive  any 
nearer  to  your  object — admitting  that  you  have  an  object, 
which  is  much  to  be  doubted.  I  hear,  indeed,  that  you 
mean  to  fight  for  a  Republic,  in  consequence  of  having 
been  informed  by  Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill,  and  others,  that 
a  number  of  utilities  are  embodied  in  that  object.^  We 
wiU  inquire  into  the  nature  of  this  object  presently,  going 
over  the  ground  of  my  last  January's  letter^  again;  but 
first,  may  I  suggest  to  you  that  it  would  be  more  prudent, 
instead  of  fighting  to  make  us  all  republicans  against  our 
will, — ^to  make  the  most  of  the  republicans  you  have  got? 
There  are  many,  you  tell  me,  in  England, — more  in  France, 
a    sprinkling    in    Italy, — and    nobody    else   in    the    United 

^  [For  his  acute  mental  pain,  see  Vol.  XXII.  p.  zx. ;  for  his  illness  at  Matlock^ 
ibid.,  p.  zviiL  ;  for  his  mother's  death,  ibiiLf  p.  xxiii.] 

'  [See,  for  instance,  pp.  384  n.,  387^  564.1 

*  [An  allusion,  presumably,  to  occasional  lutrangues  in  the  Republican  agitation 
of  the  time,  and  to  vaf^iely  violent  articles  in  the  RefnibHeanJ] 

«  [For  this  phrase,  see  Letter  4,  §§  5,  6  (pp.  64-66).  For  Mill's  Tiews  on  ''The 
Idealhr  best  F<mty"  see  ch.  iii.  of  his  Repruentative  ChwmmmU} 
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States.  What  should  you  fight  for,  being  ahready  in  such 
prevalence?  Fighting  is  unpleasant,  nowadays,  however 
glorious,  what  with  mitrailleuses,  torpedoes,  and  mismanaged 
commissariat.  And  what,  I  repeat,  should  you  fight  for? 
All  the  fighting  in  the  world  cannot  make  us  Tories 
change  our  old  opinions,  any  more  than  it  will  make  you 
change  your  new  ones.  It  cannot  make  us  leave  off  calling 
each  other  names  if  we  like — Lord  this,  and  the  Duke  of 
that,  whether  you  republicans  like  it  or  not.  After  a 
great  deal  of  trouble  on  both  sides,  it  might,  indeed,  end 
in  abolishing  our  property;  but  without  ady  trouble  on 
either  side,  why  cannot  your  friends  begin  by  abolishing 
their  own?  Or  even  abolishing  a  tithe  of  their  own? 
Ask  them  to  do  merely  as  much  as  I,  an  objectionable 
old  Tory,  have  done  for  you.  Make  them  send  you  in 
an  account  of  their  little  properties,  and  strike  you  off  a 
tenth,  for  what  purposes  you  see  good ;  and  for  the  remain- 
ing nine-tenths,  you  will  find  clue  to  what  should  be  done  in 
the  Republican  of  last  December,^  wherein  Mr.  W.  Riddle, 
C.E.,  ''fearlessly  states"  that  all  property  must  be  taken 
under  control ; '  which  is,  indeed,  precisely  what  Mr.  Carlyle 
has  been  telling  you  these  last  thirty  years,  only  he  seems 
to  have  been  under  an  impression,  which  I  certainly  shared 
with  him,  that  you  republicans  objected  to  control  of  any 
description.  Whereas  if  you  let  anybody  put  yoiur  property 
under  control,  you  will  find  practically  he  has  a  good  deal 
of  hold  upon  you^  also. 

7.  You  are  not  all  agreed  upon  that  point  perhaps? 
But  you  are  all  agreed  that  you  want  a  Republic.  Though 
England  is  a  rich  country,  having  worked  herself  literally 
black  in  the  face  to  become  so,  she  finds  she  cannot  afford 
to  keep  a  Queen  any  longer;' — ^is  doubtful  even  whether 

1  [The  RymbHcan :  an  Advocate  and  Record  of  Republican  and  Democratic  Prin- 
ciples and  MoTements^  No«  24.     With  No.  26  the  periodical  came  to  an  end.] 

>  ^  Letter  14,  §  2  (below,  p.  245).] 

'  [The  reference  is  to  the  a^ptation  in  which  Sir  Charles  Dilke  (''Citizen  Dilke," 
as  the  comic  papers  called  him)  was  engaged  daring  the  winter  of  1871  against 
ibe  expenses  of  royalty.] 
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she  would  not  get  on  better  Queenless;  and  I  see  with 
consternation  that  even  one  of  my  own  personal  friends, 
Mr.  Auberon  Herbert,  rising  the  other  day  at  Nottingham/ 
in  the  midst  of  great  cheering,  declares  that,  though  he  is 
not  in  favour  of  any  immediate  change,  yet,  "if  we  asked 
ourselves  what  form  of  government  was  the  most  reason- 
able, the  most  in  harmony  with  ideas  of  self-government  and 
self-responsibility,  and  what  Government  was  most  likely  to 
save  us  from  imnecessary  divisions  of  party,  and  to  weld 
us  into  one  compact  mass,  he  had  no  hesitation  in  saying 
the  weight  of  argument  was  in  favour  of  a  Republic."  * 

8.  Well,  suppose  we  were  all  welded  into  a  compact 
mass.  Might  it  not  stiU  be  questionable  what  sort  of  a 
mass  we  were?  After  any  quantity  of  puddling,  iron  is 
still  nothing  better  than  iron; — ^in  any  rarity  of  dispersion, 
gold-dust  is  still  gold.  Mr.  Auberon  Herbert  thinks  it 
desirable  that  you  should  be  stuck  together.  Be  it  so;  but 
what  is  there  to  stick?  At  this  time  of  year,'  doubtless, 
some  of  your  children,  interested  generally  in  production  of 
puddings,  delight  themselves,  to  your  great  annoyance,  with 
idealization  of  pudding  in  the  gutter;  and  enclose,  between 
unctuous  tops  and  bottoms,  imaginary  mince.  But  none  of 
them,  I  suppose,  deliberately  come  in  to  their  mothers,  at 
cooking  time,  with  materials  for  a  treat  on  Republican 
principles.  Mud  for  suet — ^gravel  for  plums — droppings  of 
what  heaven  may  send,  for  flavour; — ''Please,  mother,  a 
towel,  to  knot  it  tight — (or,  to  use  Mr.  Herbert's  expres- 
sion, "weld  it  into  a  compact  mass") — ^Now  for  the  old 
saucepan,  mother ; — and  you  just  lay  the  doth ! "  • 

*  See  Pall  Mall  GazeUe,  Dec.  5th,  1871. 

1  [Od  December  4, 1871,  Mr.  Charlee  Seely  and  Mr.  Auberon  Herbert  (1838-1906), 
Ldbend  members  for  Nottingham,  addressed  their  constituents.  Mr.  Seely  made  a 
moderate  speech,  and  '*  resumed  his  seat  amid  groans  and  cheers."  Mr.  Auberon 
Herbert,  rising  amid  great  cheering  and  cries  of  cheers  for  '' Taylor,  Dilke,  and 
Fawcetti"  defended  the  agitation  in  favour  of  a  Republic] 

'  [Ruslcin  was  writing  at  Christmas  time.] 

*  [For  a  reference  to  §§  7,  S,  and  a  statement  of  the  proposition  which  they 
were  meant  to  illustrate,  see  Letter  67j  f  16  (Vol.  XXVIII.  p.  661) ;  and  compare, 
above,  p.  17>] 
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9.  My  friends,  I  quoted  to  you  last  year  the  foolishest 
thing,  yet  said,  according  to  extant  history,  by  lips  of 
mankind — ^namely,  that  the  cause  of  starvation  is  quantity 
of  meat.*  But  one  can  yet  see  what  the  course  of  foolish 
thought  was  which  achieved  that  saying:  whereas,  though 
it  is  not  absurd  to  quite  the  same  extent  to  believe  that  a 
nation  depends  for  happiness  and  virtue  on  the  form  of  its 
government,  it  is  more  difiicult  to  understand  how  so  large 
a  number  of  otherwise  rational  persons  have  been  beguiled 
into  thinking  so.  The  stuff  of  which  the  nation  is  made  is 
developed  by  the  effort  and  the  fate  of  ages:  according  to 
that  material,  such  and  such  government  becomes  possible 
to  it,  or  impossible.  What  other  form  of  government  you 
try  upon  it  than  the  one  it  is  fit  for,  necessarily  comes  to 
nothing ;  and  a  nation  wholly  worthless  is  capable  of  none. 

10.  Notice,  therefore,  carefully  Mr,  Herbert's  expression 
"welded  into  a  compact  mass."  The  phrase  would  be 
likely  enough  to  occur  to  any  one's  mind,  in  a  midland 
district;  and  meant,  perhaps,  no  more  than  if  the  speaker 
had  said  "  melted,"  or  "  blended  "  into  a  mass.  But  whether 
Mr.  Herbert  meant  more  or  not,  his  words  meant  more. 
You  may  melt  glass  or  glue  into  a  mass,  but  you  can  only 
weld,  or  wield,  metaL  And  are  you  sure  that,  if  you 
would  have  a  Republic,  you  are  capable  of  being  welded 
into  one?  Granted  that  you  are  no  better  than  iron,  are 
you  as  good  ?  Have  you  the  toughness  in  you  ?  and  can 
you  bear  the  hammering?  Or,  would  your  fusion  together 
— ^your  literal  con-fusion, — be  as  of  glass  only,  blown  thin 
with  nitrogen,  and  shattered  before  it  got  cold? 

Welded  Republics  there  indeed  have  been,  ere  now, 
but  they  ask  first  for  bronze,  then  for  a  hammerer,  and, 
mainly,  for  patience  on  the  anvil  Have  you  any  of  the 
three  at   command, — ^patience,  above    all  things,  tiie  most 

*  Letter  4,  §  11  [p.  75].     Compare  Letter  5,  %  S  [p.  80];  and  observe, 
in  future  references  of  this  kind  I  shall  merely  say,  4,  §  1 1 ;  5,  §  3,  etc.^ 

1  [In  the  original  editions  the  references  were  to  the  Letters  and  Pagei;  they 
are  now  to  the  Letters  and  8&sHim».'\ 
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pass  on  the  purest  republican  principles ;  every  man*s  opinion 
being  held  as  good  as  his  neighbour's;  and  no  superstitious 
belief  whatsoever  interfering  with  the  wisdom  of  popular 
decision,  or  the  liberty  of  popular  action.  The  republicanism 
shall  also  be  that  of  this  enlightened  nineteentib  century: 
in  other  respects  the  circumstances  are  similar;  for  the 
event  takes  place  during  an  expedition  of  British — not  sub- 
jects, indeed,  but  quite  unsubjected  persons, — acknowledging 
neither  Queen  nor  Admiral, — ^in  search,  nevertheless,  of  gold 
and  silver,  in  America,  like  Sir  Francis  himself.  And  to 
make  all  more  precisely  illustrative,  I  am  able  to  take  the 
account  of  the  matter  from  the  very  paper  which  contained 
Mr.  Auberon  Herbert's  speech,^  the  PcUl  Mall  Gazette  of 
5th  December  last. 

16.  In  another  column,  a  little  before  the  addresses  of 
the  members  for  Nottingham,  you  will  therein  find,  quoted 
from  the  New  York  Tribune^  the  following  account  of 
some  executions  which  took  place  at  ''the  Angels"  (Los 
Angeles),  California,  on  the  24th  October: — 

''The  victimi  were  some  unoffending  Chinamen,  the  executioners  were 
some  'warm-hearted  and  impulsive'  Irishmen,  assisted  bj  some  Mexicans. 
It  seems  that  owing  to  an  impression  that  the  houses  inhabited  by  the 
Chinamen  were  filled  with  gold,  a  mob  collected  in  front  of  a  store  be- 
longing to  one  of  them  named  Yo  Hing  with  the  object  of  plundering  it 
The  Chinamen  barricaded  the  building,  shots  were  fiied,  and  an  American 
was  killed.  Then  commenced  the  work  of  pillage  and  murder.  The  mob 
forced  an  entrance,  four  Chinamen  were  shot  dead,  seven  or  eight  were 
wounded,  and  seventeen  were  taken  and  hanged.  The  following  descrip- 
tion of  the  hanging  of  the  first  victim  will  show  how  the  executions  were 
conducted : — 

" '  WtDg  Chin,  a  merchant,  was  the  first  victim  of  hanging.  He  was  led  through 
the  streets  by  two  lusty  Irishmen,  who  were  cheered  on  by  a  crowd  of  men  and 
boys,  most  of  Irish  and  Mexican  birth.  Several  times  the  unfortunate  Chinaman 
fidtered  or  attempted  to  extricate  himself  from  the  two  brutes  who  were  leading 
him,  when  a  hslfdrunken  Mexican  in  his  immediate  rear  would  plunge  the  point 
of  a  large  dirk  knife  into  his  back  This,  of  course,  acoeleratea  his  speed,  but 
never  a  syllable  fell  from  his  mouth.  Arriving  at  the  eastern  gate  of  Tomlinson's 
old  lumber  yard,  just  out  of  Temple  Street,  hasty  prenurations  for  launching  the 
inoffensive  man  into  eternity  were  followed  by  his  being  pulled  up  to  the  beam 
with  a  rope  round  his  neck.     He  didn't  seem  to  'hang  right,'  and  one  of  the 

&  [See  above,  §  7.] 
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Irishmen  got  upon  hU  shoulders  and  jumped  upon  them,  hreaking  his  colkr-hone. 
What  with  shots,  stahs,  and  strangulation,  and  other  modes  of  civilized  torture, 
the  victim  was  'hitched  up'  for  dead,  and  the  crowd  gave  vent  to  their  savage 
delight  in  demoniac  yells  and  a  jaigon  which  too  plainly  denoted  their  Hibernian, 
nationality/ 

''One  victim,  a  Chinese  physidan  of  some  celebrity,  Dr.  Gnee  Sing,, 
offered  his  tormentors  4000  dollars  in  gold  to  let  him  go.  His  pocket» 
were  immediately  cut  and  ransacked,  a  pistol-shot  mutilated  one  side  of 
his  face  '  dreadfully,'  and  he  too  was  '  stretched  up '  with  cheers.  Another 
wretched  m^n  was  jerked  up  with  great  force  against  the  beam,  and  the 
operation  repeated  until  his  head  was  broken  in  a  way  we  cannot  describe. 
Three  Chinese,  one  a  youth  of  about  fifteen  years  old,  picked  up  at  random, 
and  innocent  of  even  a  knowledge  of  the  disturbance,  were  hanged  in  the 
same  brutal  manner.  Hardly  a  word  escaped  them,  but  the  younger  one 
said,  as  the  rope  was  being  placed  round  his  neck,  'Me  no  'fraid  to  die; 
me  velly  good  China  boy;  me  no  hurt  no  man.'  Three  Chinese  boys  who 
were  hanged  'on  the  side  of  a  waggon'  struggled  hard  for  their  lives. 
One  managed  to  lay  hold  of  the  rope,  upon  which  two  Irishmen  beat  his 
hands  with  dubs  and  pistols  till  he  released  his  hold  and  fell  into  a  '  hang- 
ing podtion.'  The  Irishmen  then  blazed  away  at  him  with  bullets,  and  so- 
put  an  end  to  his  existence." 

17.  My  republican  friends, — or  otherwise  than  friends,  as 
you  choose  to  have  it — ^you  will  say,  I  presume,  that  this 
comparison  of  methods  of  magistracy  is  partial  and  unfair? 
It  is  so.  All  comparisons — as  all  experiments — are  unfair 
till  you  have  made  more.  More  you  shall  make  with  me; 
and  as  many  as  you  like,  on  your  own  side.  I  will  tell 
you,  in  due  time,  some  tales  of  Tory  gentlemen  who  livedo 
and  would  scarcely  let  anybody  else  live,  at  Padua  and 
Milan,  which  will  do  your  hearts  good.^  Meantime,  medi- 
tate a  little  over  these  two  instances  of  capital  justice,  as 
done  severally  by  monarchists  and  republicans  in  the  six- 
teenth and  nineteenth  centuries;  and  meditate,  not  a  little^ 
on  the  capital  justice  which  you  have  lately  accomplished 
yourselves  in  France.  You  have  had  it  all  your  own  way 
there,  since  Sedan.  No  Emperor  to  paralyze  your  hands 
any  more,  or  impede  the  flow  of  your  conversation.  Any- 
thing, since  that  fortunate  hour,  to  be  done, — an}rthing  to 
be  said,  that  you  liked ;  and  in  the  midst  of  you,  found  by 
sudden  good  fortune,  two  quiet,  honest,  and  brave  men; 

^  [For  instance,  Ezzelino  da  Romano,  Lord  of  Padua :  sea  helow,  p.  249.] 
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one  old  and  one  young,  ready  to  serve  you  with  all  their 
strength,  and  evidently  of  supreme  gifts  in  the  way  of 
service, — Grenerals  Trochu  and  RosseL^  You  have  exiled 
one,  shot  the  other  ;'^  and,  but  that,  as  I  told  you,'  my 
wishes  are  of  no  account  that  I  know  of,  I  should  wish 
you  joy  of  your  "  situation.** 

Believe  me,  faithfully  yours, 

John  Ruskin. 

*  ''  You  did  not  shoot  him  "  ?  No ;  my  expression  w«s  hastr ;  yon  only 
stood  by,  in  a  social  manner,  to  see  him  shot ; — how  many  of  you  ? — and 
so  finely  organized  as  you  say  you  are! 

^  [General  Louis  Jalee  Trochu  (1815-1896)  was  Govemor  and  Commander-in- 
Chief  of  Paris,  and  at  the  revolution  of  September  4  became  President  of  the 
Govemment  of  National  Defence.  When  the  capitulation  of  Paris  became  inevit^ 
able  he  resigned  the  Governorship  (January  22,  1871).  He  was  not,  however, 
exiled,  nor  did  he  retire  from  political  life  till  July  1872. 

General  Louis  Nathaniel  Rossel  was  instrumental  in  discovering  Baiaine's  treachery 
at  Metz ;  placed  his  services  at  the  disposal  of  the  Commune ;  disheartened  by  the 
anarchv  and  ineptitude,  resigned;  arrested  by  the  Versailles  troops,  and  shot  on 
November  28, 1871.  He  was  twenty-seven  years  of  nate.  There  was  an  appreciation 
of  him  by  Mamni  in  the  Contemporary  Review  for  May  1872  (voL  9,  pp.  812-823 : 
"  The  individuality  of  Rossel,  with  that  of  a  very  few  others,  stands  out  in  strong 
relief  from  the  crowd  of  professional  demagogues,  and  rebels  actuated  by  jealousy 
or  rage,  by  whom  the  Parisian  movement  was  perverted  and  doomed  befordiand  to 
destruction.  .  .  .  The  great  French  Revolution  and  Napoleon  would  have  perceived 
in  him  the  stuif  of  a  Hoche,  Marceau,  or  Desaiz."] 

>  [See  above,  p.  229.] 
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ON  THE  DORDOGNE^ 

Denmark  Hill, 

Ut  Februaty,  1872. 

1.  My  Friends, — In  going  steadily  over  our  ground  again, 
roughly  broken  last  year,  you  see  that,  after  endeavouring, 
as  I  did  last  month,  to  make  you  see  somewhat  more 
clearly  the  absurdity  of  fighting  for  a  Holy  Republic '  before 
you  are  sure  of  having  got  so  much  as  a  single  saint  to 
make  it  of,'  I  have  now  to  illustrate  further  the  admission 
made  in  §  5  of  my  first  Letter  [p.  16j,  that  even  the  most 
courteous  and  perfect  Monarchy  cannot  make  an  unsaintly 
life  into  a  saintly  one,  nor  constitute  thieving,  for  instance, 
an  absolutely  praiseworthy  profession,  however  glorious  or 
delightful.  It  is  indeed  more  difficult  to  show  this  in  the 
course  of  past  history  than  any  other  moral  truth  whatso- 
ever. For,  without  doubt  or  exception,  thieving  has  not 
only  hitherto  been  the  most  respected  of  professions,  but 
the  most  healthy,  cheerful,  and  in  the  practical  outcome  of 
it,  though  not  in  theory,  even  the  honestest,  followed  by 
men/  Putting  the  higher  traditional  and  romantic  ideals, 
such  as  that  of  our  Robin  Hood,  and  the  Scottish  Red 
Robin,*^  for  the  time,  aside,  and  keeping  to  meagre  his- 
torical facts,  could  any  of  you  help  giving  your  heartiest 
sympathy  to  Master  Francis  Drake,  setting  out  in  his  little 
Paschal  Lamb^  to  seek  his  fortune  on  the  Spanish  seas, 
and  coming  home,  on  that  happy  Sunday  morning,  to  the 

1  [See  below,  §8.  "Dissimilar  Rectangles"  (see  below,  §  3)  was  a  rejected  title 
for  this  Letter.  There  is  a  MS.  note  ia  the  author's  copy,  in  which  Ruskin  also 
summarised  the  contents  of  the  letter  as  '^Marmontel  and  my  own^books."] 

^  [For  this  reference  to  Garibaldi,  see  above,  pp.  16,  117.] 

3    See  Letter  13,  §  10  (p.  236).] 

*  Compare  Letters  7,  §  13;  22,  §  20;  and  31,  §  15  (pp.  127,  385,  577).] 

*  [Rob  Roy.] 

'  [Or  rather  Poanwer;  see  above,  p.  237.] 
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unspeakable  delight  of  the  Cornish  congregation?^  Would 
you  like  to  efface  the  stories  of  Edward  III.,  and  his  lion's 
whelp,  from  English  history;  and  do  you  wish  that  instead 
of  pillaging  the  northern  half  of  France,  as  you  read  of 
them  in  the  passages  quoted  in  my  fourth  Letter,  and 
fighting  the  Battle  of  Cr^y  to  get  home  again,  they  had 
stayed  at  home  all  the  time;  and  practised,  shall  we  say, 
upon  the  flute,  as  I  find  my  moral  friends  think  Frederick 
of  Prussia  should  have  done?*  Or  would  you  have  chosen 
that  your  Prince  Harry  should  never  have  played  that  set 
with  his  French  tennis-balls,'  which  won  him  Harfleur,  and 
Rouen,  and  Orleans,  and  other  such  counters,  which  we 
might  have  kept,  to  this  day  perhaps,  in  our  pockets,  but 
for  the  wood  maid  of  Domr^my?^  Are  you  ready,  even 
now,  in  the  height  of  your  morality,  to  give  back  India  to 
the  Brahmins  and  their  cows,  and  Australia  to  her  aborigines 
and  their  apes  ?  You  are  ready  ?  Well,  my  Christian  friends, 
it  does  one's  heart  good  to  hear  it,  providing  only  you  are 
quite  sure  you  know  what  you  are  about.  "Let  him  that 
stole  steal  no  more;  but  rather  let  him  labour."**  You  are 
verily  willing  to  accept  that  alternative  ?  I  inquire  anxiously, 
because  I  see  that  your  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  India, 
Mr.  Grant  Duff,  proposes  to  you,  in  his  speech  at  Elgm,* 
not  at  all  as  the  first  object  of  your  lives  to  be  honest; 

1  [See  Letter  13,  §  12  (p.  238);  and  compare  ^'Candida  Casa,"  §  19  (in  a  later 
volume  of  this  edition).] 

*  [The  reference  it  prohabl^  to  a  diteuMion  with  Professor  Norton  on  the  char- 
acter of  Frederick:  see  (in  a  later  volume  of  this  edition)  Ruskin's  letters  of 
August  26,  1870,  and  December  9,  1871.  For  Frederick  the  Great's  proficiency  in 
the  flute,  see  Carlyle's  Friedrich,  book  x.  ch.  i.  (vol.  ii.  p.  376,  1869  edition),  and 
Memoir*  of  (his  sister)  Wilheknina,  Margravine  qf  Baireuth,  by  Edith  E.  Cuthell, 
1906,  vol.  i.  pp.  69-70,  vol.  ii.  p.  66.] 

"  [See  King  Henry  F.,  Act  i.  sc.  2 :  compare  (in  later  volumes  of  this  edition) 
Elements  of  Proeody,  §  41,  and  Fiction,  Fair  and  Foul,  §  65.] 

*  [Compare  Letter  8,  §  6  (above,  p.  138) ;  and  Sesame  and  LiHee,  §  82  (VoL  XVIU. 


*  [Ephesians  iv.  28.] 

*  rSpeech  to  his  constituents,  reported  in  the  Times  of  December  21,   1871- 


The  Liberal  Party,  he  said,  must  '^  accept  the  legacy  left  by  the  kte  Mr.  Cobden.' 
We  must  increase  our  riches,  and,  in  regard  to  foreign  afiairs,  must  adopt  a 
policy  of  non-intervention,  and  become  "supremely  well-informed."  ''I  rack  my 
brain/'  he  said,  ^^  without  success  to  think  of  any  probable  combination  of  European 
events  in  which  the  assistance  of  an  English  force,  even  if  that  force  consisted  of 
men  each  worth  two  of  any  other  army,  would  be  half  so  useful  to  our  allies  as 
money."    See  Ruskin's  citation  of  this  passage  in  §  5.] 
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but,  as  the  first,  to  be  rich,  and  the  second  to  be  intelligent : 
now  when  you  have  all  become  rich  and  intelligent,  how  do 
you  mean  to  live  ?  Mr,  Grant  Duff,  of  course,  means  by 
being  rich  that  you  are  each  to  have  two  powdered  footmen ; 
but  then  who  are  to  be  the  footmen,  now  that  we  mustn't 
have  blacks?^  And  granting  you  all  the  intelligence  in  the 
world  on  the  most  important  subjects, — the  spots  in  the  sun, 
or  the  nodes  of  the  moon,  as  aforesaid,' — ^will  that  help  you 
to  get  your  dinner,  unless  you  steal  it  in  the  old  fashion? 

2.  The  subject  is  indeed  discussed  with  closer  definition 
than  by  Mr.  Grant  Duff,  by  Mr.  William  Riddle,  C.E.,  the 
authority  I  quoted  to  you  for  taking  property  "under  con- 
troL*'*'  You  had  better  perhaps  be  put  in  complete  poi^ses- 
sion  of  his  views,  as  stated  by  himself  in  the  RepubUcan  of 
December  last;  the  rather,  as  that  periodical  has  not  had, 
according  to  Mr.  Riddle,  hitherto  a  world-wide  circulation : — 

''THE  SIMPLE  AND  ONLY  REMEDY  FOR  THE  WANTS 
OF  NATIONS." 

''It  is  with  great  grief  that  I  hear  that  your  periodieal  finds  bat  a 
limited  sale.  I  ask  you  to  insert  a  few  words  from  me,  which  may  strike 
some  of  your  readers  as  being  important.  These  are  a//  in  all.  What  all 
nations  want.  Sir,  are,  1,  Shelter ;  ft.  Food ;  S,  Clothes ;  4,  Warmth ; 
5,  Cleanliness;  6,  Health;  7,  Love;  8,  Beauty,  lliese  are  only  to  be  got 
in  one  way.  I  will  state  it.  1. — An  International  Congress  must  make  a 
number  of  steam  engines,  or  use  those  now  made,  and  taking  all  property 
under  its  control  (I  fearlessly  state  it)  must  roll  off  iron  and  glass  for  build- 
ings to  shelter  hundreds  of  millions  of  people.  2. — Must,  by  such  engines^ 
make  steam  apparatus  to  plough  immense  plains  of  wheat,  where  steam  has 
elbow-room,  abroad;  must  make  engines  to  grind  it  on  an  enormous  scale, 
first  fetching  it  in  fiat-bottomed  ships,  made  of  simple  form,  larger  than 
the  Great  Eattem,  and  of  simple  form  of  plates,  machine  fastened;  must 
bake  it  by  machioe  ovens  commensurate.  3. — Machine  looms  must  work 
unattended  night  and  day,  rolling  off  textile  yarns  and  fabrics,  and  machines 
must  make  clothes,  just  as  envelopes  are  knocked  off.  4. — Machinery  must 
do  laundress  work,  ironing  and  mangling ;  and,  in  a  word,  our  labour  must 
give  place  to  machinery,  laid  down  in  gigantic  fiictories  on  common-sense 
principles  by  an  International  leverage.  This  is  the  education  you  must 
inculcate.  Then  man  will  be  at  last  emancipated.  All  else  is  utter  bosh, 
and  I  will  prove  it  so  when  and  wherever  I  can  get  the  means  to  lecture. 

.  "Wm.  Riddle,  C.E. 

"South  LAifBKTB,  N<m.  2" 


Compare,  above,  p.  68.] 
Compare  Letter  1,  §  8  (p.  IS 
;See  Letter  13,  §  6  (p.  233).] 
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8.  Unfortunately,  till  those  means  can  be  obtained  (may 
it  be  soon),  it  remains  unriddled  to  us  on  what  principles 
of  ''international  leverage"  the  love  and  beauty  are  to  be 
provided.  But  the  point  I  wish  you  mainly  to  notice  is, 
that  for  this  general  emancipation,  and  elbow-room  for  men 
and  steam,  you  are  still  required  to  find  ''immense  plains 
of  wheat  abroad."  Is  it  not  probable  that  these  immense 
plains  may  belong  to  somebody  "  abroad  "  abready  ?  And  if 
not,  instead  of  bringing  home  their  produce  in  flat-bottomed 
ships,  why  not  establish,  on  the  plains  themselves,  yoiur  own 
flat-bottomed — I  beg  pardon, — flat-bellied,  persons,  instead  of 
living  here  in  glass  cases,  which  siu^ely,  even  at  the  British 
Museum,  cannot  be  associated  in  your  minds  with  the 
perfect  manifestation  of  love  and  beauty?  It  is  true  that 
love  is  to  be  measured,  in  your  perfected  pohtical  economy, 
by  rectangular  area,  as  you  will  find  on  reference  to  the 
ingenious  treatise  of  Mr.  W.  Stanley  Jevons,  M.A.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Logic  and  Political  Economy  in  Owens  College, 
Manchester,  who  informs  you,  among  other  interesting 
facts,  that  pleasure  and  pain  "are  the  ultimate  objects  of 
the  calculus  of  economy,"  and  that  a  feeling,  whether  of 
pleasure  or  pain,  may  be  regarded  as  having  two  dimensions 
— namely,  in  duration  and  intensity,  so  that  the  feeling,  say 
of  a  minute,  "may  be  represented  by  a  rectangle  whose 
base  corresponds  to  the  duration  of  a  minute,  and  whose 
height  is  proportioned  to   the  intensity."*    The  collective 

*  I  quote  from  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  of  January  l6th.  In  the  more 
elaborate  review  given  in  the  Fortnightly,  I  am  glad  to  see  that  Professor 
Caird  *  is  beginning  to  perceive  the  necessity  of  defining  the  word  "  useful " ;  ^ 
and,  though  greatly  puzzled,  is  making  way  towards  a  definition :  but  would 
it  not  be  wiser  to  abstain  from  exhibiting  himself  in  his  state  of  puzzlement 
to  the  public? 

1  [So  Ruskin  wrote;  bat  the  article  to  which  he  referred  was  in  fiict  by 
J.  B.  Caimes  (1823-1875,  Professor  of  Political  Economy  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin^ 
and  at  Galway) — a  review  of  Jevons's  Theory  of  Political  Economy  (1871)^  entitled 
''New  Theories  in  Political  Economy/'  Fortnightly  Beview,  January  1,  1872,  No.  6^ 
N.S.,  vol.  xL  pp.  71  9eq.  Caimet's  tentative  suggestions  towards  a  definition  of 
''utility"  are  on  pp.  74,  75.  For  the  passages  quoted  by  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette 
from  Jevons,  see  pp.  37  eeq,  of  his  book  (1888  edition).    For  another  reference  to 


from  Jevons,  see  pp.  37  »oq,  or  hit 

Jevons,  see  Vol.  XXIL  p.  522  n.] 

'  [For  Ruskin's  definition  of  "  us 


useful,"  see  Unto  thU  Laet,  §  63  (Vol.  XVII.  p.  87). 
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area  of  the  series  of  rectangles  will  mark  the  '^  aggregate 
of  feeling  generated." 

But  the  Professor  appears  unconscious  that  there  is  a 
third  dimension  of  pleasure  and  pain  to  be  considered, 
besides  their  duration  and  intensity;  and  that  this  third 
dimension  is,  to  some  persons,  the  most  important  of  all — 
namely,  their  quaUty.  It  is  possible  to  die  of  a  rose  in 
aromatic  pain ;  ^  and,  on  the  contrary,  for  flies  and  rats,  even 
pleasure  may  be  the  reverse  of  aromatic.  There  is  swine's 
pleasiu^e,  and  dove's;  villain's  pleasure,  and  gentleman's,  to 
be  arranged,  the  Professor  will  find,  by  higher  analysis,  in 
eternally  dissimilar  rectangles.  — 

4.'  My  friends,  the  follies  of  Modern  Liberalism,  many 
and  great  though  they  be,  are  practically  summed  in  this 
denial  or  neglect  of  the  quality  and  intrinsic  value  of  things. 
^Its  rectangular  beatitudes,  and  spherical  benevolences, — ^theo- 
logy of  universal  indulgence,  and  jurisprudence  which  will 
hang  no  rogues' — ^mean,  one  and  all  of  them,  in  the  root, 
incapacity  of  discerning,  or  refusal  to  discern,  worth  and  un- 
worth  in  an}rthing,  and  least  of  all  in  man ;  whereas  Nature 
and  Heaven  command  you,  at  your  peril,  to  discern  worth 
from  unworth  in  everjrthing,  and  most  of  all  in  man.*  Your 
main  problem  is  that  ancient  and  trite  one,  "Who  is  best 
man?"  and  the  Fates  forgive  much, — ^forgive  the  wildest, 
fiercest,  cruellest  experiments, — ^if  fairly  made  for  the  deter- 
mination of  that  Theft  and  blood-guiltiness  are  not  pleas- 
ing in  their  sight ;  yet  the  favouring  powers  of  the  spiritual 
and  material  world  will  confirm  to  you  your  stolen  goods; 
and  their  noblest  voices  applaud  the  lifting  of  your  spear, 
and   rehearse   the   sculpture   of  your   shield,   if  only   your 

^  [Pope,  Ikmy  on  Man,  Epistle  I.,  226.] 

*  [§  4  wai  quoted  by  Carlyle  in  his  Earfy  Kingi  of  Norway  (1875),  cb.   xvi., 
his  introductory  passage  being,  ''Here  is  one  of  those  strange,  pieroing,  winged. 


words  of  Ruskin,  which  has  in  it  a  terrible  truth  for  us  in  these  epochs  now 
come."  For  Carlyle's  inscription  in  sending  a  copy  of  the  book  to  Ruskin,  see 
Vol.  XIV,  p.  497  n.  For  a  later  reference  by  Ruskin  to  the  present  passage,  see 
below,  p.  385.] 

s  fComnare  LeehireB  on  ^  re,  §  88  (Vol.  XX.  p.  88),  and  Vol.  XXV.  p.  168. 
On  the  subject  of  capital  punishment^  see  also,  below,  p.  667  n.] 

«  [Gommre  The  Crown  of  Wild  OHve,  §  137  (Vol.  XVIII.  p.  497),  where,  in  a 
note  of  1873,  Ruskin  refers  to  this  letter.] 
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robbing  and  slaying  have  been  in  fair  arbitrament  of  that 
question,  "Who  is  best  man?"^  But  if  you  refuse  such 
inquiry,  and  maintain  evCTy  man  for  his  neighbour's  match,* 
— if  you  give  vote  to  the  simple,  and  liberty  to  the  vile, — ^the 
powers  of  those  spiritual  and  material  worlds  in  due  time 
present  you  inevitably  with  the  same  problem,  soluble  now 
only  wrong  side  upwards ;  and  your  robbing  and  slaying  must 
be  done  then  to  find  out  **Who  is  worst  man?"  Which, 
in  so  wide  an  order  of  merit,  is,  indeed,  not  easy;  but  a 
complete  Tammany  Ring,'  and  lowest  circle  in  the  Iitfemo 
of  Worst,  you  are  sure  to  find,  and  to  be  governed  by. 

5.  And  you  may  note  that  the  wars  of  men,  in  this 
winnowing  or  sifting  function,  separate  themselves  into  three 
distinct  stages.  In  healthy  times  of  early  national  develop- 
ment, the  best  men  go  out  to  battle,  and  divide  the  spoil; 
in  rare  generosity,  perhaps,  giving  as  much  to  those  who 
tarry  by  the  stuff,  as  to  those  who  have  followed  to  the 
field.'  In  the  second,  and  more  ingenious  stage,  which  is 
the  one  we  have  reached  now  in  England  and  America, 
the  best  men  still  go  out  to  battle,  and  don't  bring  any 
spoil  home,  but  get  themselves  killed, — or,  at  all  events, 
well  withdrawn  from  public  affairs,^ — and  the  worst  stop 
at  home,  manage  the  government,  and  make  money  out 

*  Every  man  as  good  as  his  neighbour !  you  extremely  sagacious  English 
{>er8on8 ;  and  forthwith  you  establish  competitive  examination,^  which  drives 
your  boys  into  idiocy,  before  you  will  give  them  a  bit  of  bread  to  make 
their  young  muscles  of!  Every  man  as  good  as  his  neighbour!  and  when 
I  told  you,  seven  years  ago,  that  at  least  you  should  give  every  man  his 
penny  of  wages,  whether  he  was  good  or  not,  so  only  that  he  gave  you 
the  best  that  was  in  him,  what  did  you  answer  to  me?^ 

1  [Compare  The  Crown  of  Wild  OHve,  §  101  (Vol.  XVIII.  p.  471),  where,  again 
in  a  note  of  1873,  Ruskin  refers  to  this  passage.  The  idea  is  that  of  Carlyle's 
"  Fortieth  Article,  which  includes  all  the  other  Thirty-nine"  (Latter-Day  PamphieU,  iiL), 
which  in  its  tarn  is  derived  from  Plato's  '' philosopher  kings"  {RepuhUe,  v.  473).] 

'  [The  organised  system  of  public  plunder,  carried  on  by  the  Tammany  Ring 
in  New  York,  had  been  exposed  (in  the  New  York  Timee)  in  July  1871.  A  history 
of  the  organization  may  be  read  in  Bryce's  American  Oomnumweaith,  part  v.  ch.  Izxxviii. 
Raskin  refers  to  a  Tammany  leader  in  the  next  Letter,  pp.  271-272.] 

'  [See  1  Samuel  xxx.  24.] 

^  [Raskin  in  his  copy  here  writes^  ''Major  Edwardes/'  for  whom,  see  A  Knight' e 
Faith  (in  BibHotheca  Paetorum).] 

*  [Compare,  above,  p.  140.] 

0  [See  Dnto  thie  Last,  §§  13,  14  (Vol.  XVII.  pp.  33,  34).] 
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of  the  commissariat.  (See  §  124  of  Munera  Pulveris^  and 
my  note  there  on  the  last  American  War.)  Then  the 
third  and  last  stage,  immediately  preceding  the  dissolution 
of  any  nation,  is  when  its  best  men  (such  as  they  are) — 
stop  at  home  too! — and  pay  other  people  to  fight  for  them. 
And  this  last  stage,  not  wholly  reached  in  England  yet,  is, 
however,  within  near  prospect;  at  least,  if  we  may  again 
on  this  point  refer  to,  and  trust,  the  anticipations  of  Mr. 
Grant  Duff,  **  who  racks  his  brains,  without  success,  to  think 
of  any  probable  combination  of  European  events  in  which 
the  assistance  of  oiur  English  force  would  be  half  so  useful 
to  our  allies  as  money."' 

6.  Next  month*  I  will  give  you  some  farther  account 
of  the  operations  in  favour  of  their  Italian  allies  in  the 
fourteenth  century,  effected  by  the  White  Company  under 
Sir  John  Hawkwood  (they  first  crossed  the  Alps  with  a 
German  captain,  however),  not  at  all  consisting  in  disburse- 
ments of  money,  but  such,  on  the  contrary,  as  to  obtain 
for  them — (as  you  read  in  my  first  Letter^)  the  reputation, 
with  good  Italian  judges,  of  being  the  best  thieves*  known 
at  the  time.  It  is  in  many  ways  important  for  you  to 
understand  the  origin  and  various  tendencies  of  mercenary 
warfare ;  the  essential  power  of  which,  in  Christendom,  dates, 
singularly  enough,  from  the  struggle  of  the  free  biurghers 
of  Italy  with  a  Tory  gentleman,*  a  friend  of  Frederick  II. 
of  Grermany;    the   quarrel,   of   which   you   shall    hear   the 


1  [Vol.  XVII.  p.  246.1 

*  'See  above^  p.  244.J 

3  'Letter  15,  §§  10  wqA 

*  Letter  1,  |  5  (p.  17)J 

<  '"i.e.,  sidlfullest*'— J^.  not$  bv  Author  in  hU  cow.] 

*  [Ezzelino  IlL,  who  in  1285  called  the  Emperor  Frederick  II.  into  Lombard/ 
to  combat  the  Lombard  League :  see  Sismondi^  ch.  xvi.  (vol.  iii.  pp.  9  wg,,  Paris 
edition  of  1826).  See  below,  p.  260,  where  the  story  is  again  promisea,  but  not  given. 
Rnskin,  however,  discussed  the  relations  of  Frederick  to  the  Italian  cities  in  Val 
d^Amo;  where  he  calls  particular  attention  to  the  events  of  1248  at  Florence,  when 
"  the  first  interference  of  the  Germans  in  Florentine  affairs  "  took  place  rVoL  XXIII. 
^  60).  From  such  events,  it  seems,  following  upon  Ezzelino's  relations  with 
Frederick,  Ruskin  dates  ''the  essential  power  of  mercenary  warfare."  For  the 
habit  of  calling  in  foreign  aid  grew,  and  in  the  next  century  Sir  John  Hawkwood 
and  his  Company  were  constantly  employed,  ''fighting  first  for  one  town  and  then 
for  another  "  (below,  p.  269).  For  other  references  to  Ezselino,  see  Letters  84,  §  3, 
sod  d3,  §  5  (Vol  XXIX.  pp.  287,  471),  and  Vol.  XII.  p.  137  n.] 
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prettiest  parts,  being  one  of  the  most  dramatic  and  vital 
passages  of  mediaeval  history.  Afterwards  we  shall  be  able 
to  examine,  more  intelligently,  the  prospects  in  store  for 
us  according  to  the — I  trust  not  too  painfully  racked, — 
brains  of  our  Under  Secretary  of  State.  But  I  am  tired 
to-day  of  following  modem  thought  in  these  unexpectedly 
attenuated  conditions;  and  I  believe  you  will  also  be  glad 
to  rest,  with  me,  by  reading  a  few  words  of  true  history 
of  such  life  as,  in  here  and  there  a  hollow  of  the  rocks  of 
Europe,  just  persons  have  sometimes  lived,  untracked  by 
the  hounds  of  war.  And  in  laying  them  before  you,  I 
begin  to  give  these  letters  the  completed  character  I  intend 
for  them;  first,  as  it  may  seem  to  me  needful,  conunenting 
on  what  is  passing  at  the  time,  with  reference  always  to  the 
principles  and  plans  of  economy  I  have  to  set  before  you; 
and  then  collecting  out  of  past  literature,  and  in  occasional 
frontispieces  or  woodcuts,  out  of  past  art,  what  may  confirm 
or  illustrate  things  that  are  for  ever  true:^  choosing  the 
pieces  of  the  series  so  that,  both  in  art  and  literature,  they 
may  become  to  you  in  the  strictest  sense,  educational,  and 
familiarize  you  with  the  look  and  manner  of  fine  work. 

7.  I  want  you,  accordingly,  now  to  read  attentively 
some  pieces  of  agricultural  economy,  out  of  MarmonteFs 
Contes  Moraux^  (we  too  grandly  translate  the  title  into 
Moral  Tales,  for  the  French  word  Moeurs  does  not  in  accu- 
racy correspond  to  our  Morals);  and  I  think  it  first  desir- 
able that  you  should  know  something  about  Marmontel 
himself.'    He  was  a  French  gentleman  of  the  old  school; 

*  rCompare  Letter  40,  §  1  (VoL  XXVIIL  p.  235).] 

'  [Sach  pieoei  are  ffiven  in  Letter  17,  §  9  (p.  300) — a  transkition  from  the 
beginning  of  ''The  Idisanthrope  Corrected^';  in  Letter  21,  S  20  (p.  d66)^a 
translation  from  "The  Scruple^';  and  in  Letter  40,  §  1  (Vol.  XXVllI.  p.  62)— 
a  further  translation  from  ''The  Misanthrope  Ck)rrected."  A  passage  from  the 
Memoir*  is  given  in  Modem  Painters,  vol.  i.  (Vol.  III.  p.  166  n.) ;  and  one  from 
the  Moral  Talee  ("The  Connoisseur"),  ibid.,  voL  iii.  (Vol.  V.  p.  67).] 

*  [In  reading  this  account  of  MarmontePs  life  and  surroundings,  it  will  be 
remembered  that  Ruskin  speaks  elsewhere  of  his  own  sympathy  "in  my  constant 
natural  temper,  and  thoughts  of  things  and  people,  with  Marmontel "  (VoL  XVIII. 
p.  48).  A  point  of  contact  between  Kuskin  and  one  with  whom  he  was  generally 
unsympathetic  may  here  be  noted.  It  was  the  reading  of  MarmonteFs  Memoira  that 
once  helped  and  inspired  John  Stuart  Mill  (see  his  Autobiography^  1873,  pp.  140, 
141).] 
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not  noble,  nor,  in  French  sense,  even  ^^gentilhomme";  but 
a  peasant's  son,  who  made  his  way  into  Parisian  society  by 
gentleness,  wit,  and  a  dainty  and  candid  literary  power.  He 
became  one  of  the  humblest,  yet  honestest,  placed  scholars 
at  the  court  of  Louis  XV,,  and  wrote  pretty,  yet  wise, 
sentimental  stories,  in  finished  French,  which  I  must  render 
as  I  can  in  broken  English ;  but,  however  rudely  translated, 
the  sayings  and  thoughts  in  them  deserve  your  extreme 
attention,  for  in  their  fine  tremulous  way,  like  the  blossom- 
ing heads  of  grass  in  May,  they  are  perfect. 

8.  For  introduction,  then,  you  shall  have,  to-day,  his 
own  description  of  his  native  place,  Bort,  in  central  south 
France,  and  of  the  circumstances  of  his  child-life.  You 
must  take  it  without  further  preamble — ^my  pages  running 
short.^ 

''Bort,  situated  on  the  river  Dordogne^  between  Auvergne  and  the 
province  of  Limoges,  is  a  frightful  place  enough,  seen  by  the  traveller 
descending  suddeiSj  on  it ;  lying,  as  it  does,  at  the  bottom  of  a  precipice, 
and  looking  as  if  the  storm  torrents  would  sweep  it  away,  or  as  if,  some 
day,  it  must  be  crushed  under  a  chain  of  volcanic  rocks,  some  planted  like 
towers  on  the  height  which  commands  the  town,  and  others  already  over- 
hanging, or  half  uprooted :  but,  once  in  the  valley,  and  with  the  eye  firee 
to  wander  there,  Bort  becomes  full  of  smiles.  Above  the  town,  on  a  green 
island  which  the  river  embraces  with  equal  streams,  there  is  a  thicket 
peopled  with  birds,  and  animated  also  with  the  motion  and  noise  of  a  milL 
On  each  side  of  the  river  are  orchards  and  fields,  cultivated  with  laborious 
care.  Below  the  village  the  valley  opens,  on  one  side  of  the  river,  into  a 
broad,  fiat  meadow,  watered  by  springs;  on  the  other,  into  sloping  fields, 
crowned  by  a  belt  of  hills  whose  soft  slope  contrasts  with  the  opposing 
rocks,  and  is  divided,  farther  on,  by  a  torrent  which  rolls  and  leaps  through 
the  forest,  and  falls  into  the  Dordogne  in  one  of  the  most  beautiful  cata^ 
lacts  on  the  Continent.  Near  that  spot  is  situated  the  little  £urm  of  St. 
Thomas,  where  I  used  to  read  Virgil  under  the  blossoming  trees  that  sur- 
rounded our  bee-hives,  and  where  I  made  delicious  lunches  of  their  honey. 
On  the  other  side  of  the  town,  above  the  mill,  and  on  the  slope  to  the 
river,  was  the  enclosure  where,  on  fgte  days,  my  fiither  took  me  to  gather 
grapes  from  the  vines  he  had  himself  planted,  or  cherries,  plums,  and 
apples,  from  the  trees  he  had  grafted. 

"But  what  in  my  memory  is  the  chief  charm  of  my  native  place  i» 
the  impression   of  the  affection  which   my  family  had  tor  me,  and  with 

1  [See  Memoires  dun  P^  pour  iervir  a  f  instruction  de  9esei\fdns^  in  vols,  i.-iv.  of 
(Buvres  Posthumes  de  Marmontel,  1804.  Raskin  here  translates  from  vol.  i.  pp.  2-6 ; 
in  §  9  from  pp.  6-8,  9-12 ;  and  in  §  10,  from  pp.  12,  13.  Dots  are  inserted  in 
the  present  eidition  where  Ruskin  omits  passages.] 
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which  my  soul  was  penetrated  in  earliest  infancy.  If  there  is  any  good- 
ness in  my  character,  it  is  to  these  sweet  emotions,  and  the  perpetual 
happiness  of  loving,  and  being  loved,  that  I  believe  it  is  owing.  What  a 
gift  does  Heaven  bestow  on  us  in  the  virtue  of  parents ! 

''I  owed  much  also  to  a  certain  gentleness  of  manners  which  reigned 
then  in  my  native  town ;  and  truly  the  sweet  and  simple  life  that  one  led 
there  must  have  had  a  strange  attraction,  for  nothing  was  more  unusual 
than  that  the  children  of  Bort  should  ever  go  away  from  it.  In  their 
youth  they  were  well  educated,  and  in  the  neighbouring  ^  colleges  their 
colony  distinguished  itself;  but  they  came  back  to  their  homes  as  a  swarm 
of  bees  comes  back  to  the  hive  with  its  spoil 

"I  learned  to  read  in  a  little  convent  where  the  nuns  were  friends  of 
my  mother.  .  .  .  Thence  I  passed  to  the  school  of  a  priest  of  the  town,  who 
gratuitously,  and  for  his  own  pleasure,  devoted  himself  to  the  instruction 
of  children;  he  was  the  only  son  of  a  shoemaker,  one  of  the  honestest 
fellows  in  the  world ;  and  this  churchman  was  a  true  model  of  filial  piety. 
I  can  yet  remember,  as  if  I  had  seen  it  but  a  moment  since,  the  air  of 
quiet  courtesy  and  mutual  regard  which  the  old  man  and  his  son  maintained 
to  each  other ;  the  one  never  losing  sight  of  the  dignity  of  the  priesthood^ 
nor  the  other  of  the  sanctity  of  the  paternal  character." 

9.  I  interrupt  my  translation  for  a  moment  to  ask  you 
to  notice  how  this  finished  scholar  applies  his  words.  A 
vulgar  writer  would  most  probably  have  said  "the  sanctity 
of  the  priesthood "  and  "  the  dignity  of  the  paternal  char- 
acter.*' But  it  is  quite  possible  that  a  priest  may  not  be 
a  saint,  yet  (admitting  the  theory  of  priesthood  at  all)  his 
authority  and  office  are  not,  therefore,  invalidated.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  father  may  be  entirely  inferior  to  his  son,  in- 
capable of  advising  him,  and,  if  he  be  wise,  claiming  no 
strict  authority  over  him.  But  the  relation  between  the 
two  is  always  sacred. 

''The  Abb^  Vaissi^re"  (that  was  his  name),  ''after  he  had  fulfilled  his 
duty  at  the  church,  divided  the  rest  of  his  time  between  reading,  and  the 
lessons  he  gave  to  us.  In  fine  weather,  a  little  walk,  and  sometimes  for 
exercise  a  ffame  at  mall  in  the  meadow,  were  his  only  amusements.  For 
all  society  he  had  two  friends,  people  of  esteem  in  our  town.  They  lived 
together  in  the  most  peaceful  intimacy,  seeing  each  other  every  day,  and 
every  day  with  the  same  pleasure  in  their  meeting;  and  for  fulfilment  of 
good  fortune,  they  died  within  a  very  little  while  of  each  other.  I  have 
scarcely  ever  seen  an  example  of  so  sweet  and  constant  equality  in  the 
course  of  human  life. 

"At  this  school  I  had  a  comrade,  who  was  from  my  in&ncy  an  object 

1  ["Neighbouring,  not  too  fkr  away — not  compulsory  ss  our  first  colonists  to 
Botany  BtLj."^ Author' t  M8.  note  in  hU  copif,'] 
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of  emulation  to  me.  His  deliberate  and  rational  bearing,  his  industry  in 
study,  the  care  he  took  of  his  books,  on  which  I  never  saw  a  stain ;  his 
fair  hair  always  so  well  combed,  his  dress  always  fresh  in  its  simplicity,  his 
linen  always  white,  were  to  me  a  constantly  visible  example ;  and  it  is  rare 
that  a  child  inspires  another  child  with  such  esteem  as  I  had  for  him. 
His  filth er  was  a  labourer  in  a  neighbouring  village,  and  well  known  to 
mine.  I  used  to  walk  with  his  son  to  see  him  in  his  home.  How  he  used 
to  receive  us,  the  white-haired  old  man, — the  good  cream !  the  good  brown 
bread  that  he  gave  us !  and  what  happy  presages  did  he  not  please  him- 
self in  making  for  my  future  life,  because  of  my  respect  for  his  old  age. 
Twenty  years  afterwards,  his  son  and  I  met  at  Paris;  I  recognized  in  him 
the  same  character  of  prudence  and  kindness  which  I  had  known  in  him 
at  school,  and  it  has  been  to  me  no  slight  pleasure  to  name  one  of  his 
children  at  baptism.  .  .  . 

''When  I  was  eleven  years  old,  just  past,  my  master  judged  me  fit  to 
enter  the  fourth  class  of  students;  and  my  father  consented,  though  un- 
willingly, to  take  me  to  the  College  of  Mauriac.  His  reluctance  was  wise. 
I  must  justify  it  by  giving  some  account  of  our  household. 

'*I  was  the  eldest  of  many  children;  my  father,  a  little  rigid,  but  en- 
tirely gocxi  under  his  severe  manner,  loved  his  wife  to  idolatry;  and  well 
he  might!  I  have  never  been  able  to  understand  how,  with  the  simple 
education  of  our  little  convent  at  Bort,  she  had  attained  so  much  pleasant- 
ness in  wit,  so  much  elevation  in  heart,  and  a  sentiment  of  propriety  so 
just,  pure,  and  subtle.  My  good  Bishop  of  Limoges  has  often  spoken  to 
me  since,  at  Paris,  with  most  tender  interest,  of  the  letters  that  my  mother 
wrote  in  recommending  me  to  him. 

"  My  father  revered  her  as  much  as  he  loved ;  and  blamed  her  only  for 
her  too  great  tenderness  for  me :  but  my  grandmother  loved  me  no  less. 
I  think  I  see  her  yet — the  good  little  old  woman!  the  bright  nature  that 
she  had !  the  gentle  gaiety !  Economist  of  the  house,  she  presided  over  its 
management,  and  was  an  example  to  us  all  of  filial  tenderness,  for  she  had 
also  her  own  mother  and  her  husband's  mother  to  take  care  of.  I  am  now 
dating  far  back,  being  just  able  to  remember  my  great-grandmother  drink- 
ing her  little  cup  of  wine  at  the  comer  of  the  hearth ;  but,  during  the 
whole  of  my  childhood,  my  grandmother  and  her  three  sisters  lived  with 
us,  and  among  all  these  women,  and  a  swarm  of  children,  my  father  stood 
alone,  their  support.  With  little  means  enough,  all  could  live.  Order, 
economy,  and  labour, — a  little  commerce,  but  above  all  things,  frugality" 
(Note  again  the  good  scholar's  accuracy  of  language:  "Economy"  the 
right  arrangement  of  things,  "Frugality"  the  careful  and  fitting  use  of 
them) — "these  maintained  us  all  in  comfort.  The  little  garden  produced 
vegetables  enough  for  the  need  of  the  house ;  the  orchard  gave  us  fruit, 
and  our  quinces,  apples,  and  pears,  preserved  in  the  honey  of  our  bees, 
made,  during  the  winter,  for  the  children  and  old  women,  the  most  ex- 
quisite breakfasts." 

10.  I  interrupt  again  to  explain  to  you,  once  for  all,  a 
chief  principle  with  me  in  translation.  Marmontel  says,  **  for 
the  children  and  good  old  women."    Were   I  quoting  the 
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French,  I  would  give  his  exact  words;  but,  in  translating, 
I  miss  the  word  "good,"  of  which  I  know  you  are  not 
likely  to  see  the  application  at  the  moment.  You  would 
not  see  why  the  old  women  should  be  called  good,  when 
the  question  is  only  what  they  had  for  breakfast.  Mar- 
montel  means  that  if  they  had  been  bad  old  women  they 
would  have  wanted  gin  and  bitters  for  breakfast,  instead  of 
honey-candied  quinces;  but  I  can't  always  stop  to  tell  you 
Marmonters  meaning,  or  other  people's;  and  therefore,  if  I 
think  it  not  likely  to  strike  you,  and  the  word  weakens  the 
sentence  in  the  direction  I  want  you  to  follow,  I  omit  it 
in  translating,  as  I  do  also  entire  sentences,  here  and  there ; 
but  never,  as  aforesaid,  in  actual  quotation. 

''The  flock  of  the  fold  of  St.  Thomas,  clothed,  with  its  wool,  now  the 
women,  and  now  the  children;  my  aunt  spun  it,  and  spun  also  the  hemp 
which  made  our  under-dress ;  the  children  of  our  neighbours  came  to  beat 
it  with  us  in  the  evening  bj  lamp-light  (our  own  walnut  trees  giving  us 
the  oil),  and  formed  a  ravishing  picture.  The  harvest  of  our  little  farm 
assured  our  subsistence ;  the  wax  and  honey  of  our  bees,  of  which  one  of 
my  aunts  took  extreme  care,  were  a  revenue,  with  little  capital.  The  oil 
of  our  fresh  walnuts  had  flavour  and  smell,  which  we  liked  better  than 
those  of  the  oil-oUve,  and  our  cakes  of  buck-wheat,  hot,  with  the  sweet 
butter  of  Mont  Dor,  were  for  us  the  most  inviting  of  feasts.  By  the  fire- 
side, in  the  evening,  while  we  heard  the  pot  boiling  with  sweet  chestnuts 
in  it,  our  grandmother  would  roast  a  quince  under  the  ashes  and  divide  it 
among  us  children.  The  most  sober  of  women  made  us  all  gourmands. 
Thus,  in  a  household,  where  nothing  was  ever  lost,  very  little  expense 
supplied  all  our  further  wants ;  the  dead  wood  of  the  neighbouring  forests 
was  in  abundance,  the  fresh  mountain  butter  and  most  delicate  cheese  cost 
little;  even  wine  was  not  dear,  and  my  father  used  it  soberly." 

11.  That  is  as  much,  I  suppose,  as  you  will  care  for  at 
once.  Insipid  enough,  you  think  ? — or  perhaps,  in  one  way, 
too  sapid;  one*s  soul  and  affections  mixed  up  so  curiously 
with  quince-marmalade  ?  It  is  true,  the  French  have  a 
trick  of  doing  that;  but  why  not  take  it  the  other  way, 
and  say,  one's  quince-marmalade  mixed  up  with  affection? 
We  adulterate  our  affections  in  England,  nowadays,  with 
a  yellower,  harder,  baser  thing  than  that;  and  there  would 
surely  be  no  harm  in  our  confectioners  putting  a  little  soul 
into  their  sugar, — if  they  put  in  nothing  worse  ? 
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But  as  to  the  simplicity, — or,  shall  we  say,  wateriness, — 
of  the  style,  I  can  answer  you  more  confidently.  Milkiness 
would  be  a  better  word,  only  one  does  not  use  it  of  styles. 
This  writing  of  Marmontel's  is  different  from  the  writing 
you  are  accustomed  to,  in  that  there  is  never  an  exaggerat- 
ing phrase  in  it — ^never  a  needlessly  strained  or  metaphorical 
word,  and  never  a  misapplied  one.  Nothing  is  said  pithily, 
to  show  the  author's  power,  difiusely,  to  show  his  observa- 
tion, nor  quaintly,  to  show  his  fancy.  He  is  not  thinking 
of  himself  as  an  author  at  all;  but  of  himself  as  a  boy. 
He  is  not  remembering  his  native  valley  as  a  subject  for 
fine  writing,  but  as  a  beloved  real  place,  about  which  he 
may  be  garrulous,  perhaps,  but  not  rhetorical.  But  is  it, 
or  was  it,  or  could  it  ever  be,  a  real  place  indeed? — ^you 
will  ask  next.  Yes,  real  in  the  severest  sense;  with 
realities  that  are  to  last  for  ever,  when  this  London  and 
Manchester  life  of  yours  shall  have  become  a  horrible,  and, 
but  on  evidence,  incredible,  romance  of  the  past. 

12.  Real,  but  only  partially  seen;  still  more  partially 
told.  The  rightnesses  only  perceived;  the  felicities  only  re- 
membered ;  the  landscape  seen  as  if  spring  lasted  always ; 
the  trees  in  blossom  or  fruitage  evermore:  no  shedding  of 
leaf:  of  winter,  nothing  remembered  but  its  fireside. 

Yet  not  untrue.  The  landscape  is  indeed  there,  and 
the  life;  seen  through  glass  that  dims  them,  but  not  dis- 
torts; and  which  is  only  dim  to  Evil. 

18.  But  now  supply,  with  your  own  undimmed  insight 
and  better  knowledge  of  human  nature;  or  invent,  with 
imaginative  malice,  what  evil  you  think  necessary  to  make 
the  picture  true.  Still — make  the  worst  of  it  you  will 
— ^it  cannot  but  remain  somewhat  incredible  to  you,  like 
the  pastoral  scene  in  a  pantomime,  more  than  a  piece  of 
history. 

Well;  but  the  pastoral  scene  in  a  pantomime  itself, — 
tell  me, — is  it  meant  to  be  a  bright  or  a  gloomy  part  of 
your  Christmas  spectacle?  Do  you  mean  it  to  exhibit,  by 
contrast,  the  blessedness  of  your  own  life,  in  the  streets 
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of  sale,  because  I  think  authors  ought  not  to  be  too  proud  to  sell  their 
own  books,  any  more  than  painters  to  sell  their  own  pictures. 

I  intend  the  retail  dealer  to  chaige  twenty  shillings  for  the  plain 
volumes,  and  thirty  shillings  for  the  others.  If  he  declines  offering  them 
for  that  percentage,  it  is  for  the  public  to  judge  how  much  he  gets 
usually. 

proTiooi  amuig«iiieiii  wai,  in  some  degree,  mtidmeiory ;  the  praMnt^  not  only  very  oneati*- 
tBctorj,  bni  absord  in  the  highest  degree.  By-the-bve,  tliit  Tolome  has  a  seoond  title:  why 
wac  not  a  aimihur  title  pat  to  Vol.  Lt    The  aet  wiU  be  incomplete  witboat  it 

'We  are.  dear  Sir,  yonn  faithfolly, 

'  For  James  Fluker  k  Ox. 
*MB.  O.  ALUDI.'  'Jims  VAUOHAV. 

**  You  may  as  well  also  see  a  copy  of  my  reply : — 

'Dbnmabk  Uni^  S.E. 

'Gemtuoibn, — My  agent  has  forwarded  to  me  your  letter  of  the  26th. 
The  injury  done  me  by  the  non-exposition  of  my  books  on  your  taUe  will, 
of  course,  be  grare ;  but  I  am  alr^y  accostomed  to  a  modest  way  of  life, 
and  mast  contract  my  expenses  accordingly.  Of  the  degree  of  incirility 
with  which,  under  any  given  circumstances,  it  is  advisable  to  treat  your 
customers,  you  alone  can  judge ;  but  respecting  the  absurdity  or  rationality 
of  the  mode  of  sale  I  adopt,  there  must,  1  conceive,  be  two  opinions.  In 
the  present  state  of  the  book-selling  trade  it  cannot  but  appear  absurd  that 
a  book  of  which  tbe  stated  price  is  96.  6d.  should  not  be  sold  for  7&  6d. ; 
but  vou  will  iind  that,  at  least,  respecting  all  books  of  mine,  this  eoono- 
micBl  paradox  wiU  continue  to  exist, 

'I  am.  Gentlemen,  your  obedient  servant, 

'J.    RUSKIN. 

'Mebbbs.  Jambs  Pa&keb  &  Co.'" 

Here  ed.  1  ends.  The  following  correspondence,  called  forth  by  the  preeent 
Letter  in  Fors,  is  here  reprinted  from  pp.  61-53  of  Letten  upon  SubfecU  qf  General 
InUrul  Jrom  John  Ruikin  to  VarUme  Corrupondenta  (privately  printed  18S&) : — 

"  21  Clafham  Roao,  8.W. 
'*  John  Rusun,  LL.D.  ''Febrwtry  8<4.  187S. 

*'8iB,— As'  a  reader  of  Fort  Clavigera  and  otben  of  your  Works,  may  I  ask  a  qaestion  or 
two  lelative  to  some  statements  yoa  have  made  in  this  month's  number  of  Fonf 

"In  the  NoU$  and  Correapondenee  you  invite  our  attention  to  a  notice  which  is  sent  out 
with  each  revised  volume  of  your  Works,  in  one  place  of  which  you  say  that  the  price  of 
each  volume  will  be  'half  a  guinea  for  those  without  plates,  and  a  guinea  for  the  illustrated 
ones.'  You  immediately  follow  upon  this  by  saying  you  will  sell  them  for  fts.  6d.  the  plain 
volumes,  and  19s.  the  illustrated  ones.  Now  what  aoes  this  mean,  when  there  is  to  be  no 
abatement  f  May  I  also  ask  if  all  your  former  Works  are  to  be  issued  upon  this  your  method 
of  political  economy,  and  are  they  to  be  retitled  and  revolumed  f 

**One  more  question.  Since  you  disparage  so  much  Iron  and  its  manufacture,  may  it  be 
asked  how  your  books  are  printed,  ana  how  is  their  naper  made  ?  Probably  you  are  aware 
that  both  printing  and  paper-making  machines  are  made  of  that  material. 

"I  am,  Sir, 

*'Your  obedient  servant, 

"J.  GODFRBT  GBIBBUL** 

Ruskin  replied  as  follows: — 

*  ''Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxporo. 

"February  IWA,  1872. 
**J.  Godfrey  Gribblb,  Esq. 

''Sir,— I  am  indeed  aware  that  printing  and  papeivmaking  machines 
are  made  of  iron.    I  am  aware  also,  which  you  perhaps  are  not,  that 
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ploughshares  and  knives  and  forks  are.  And  I  am  aware,  which  you 
certainlf  are  not,  that  I  am  writing  with  an  iron  pen.  And  70U  will 
find  in  Fors  Claxngera,  and  in  all  my  other  writings,  which  you  may  have 
done  me  the  honour  to  read,  that  my  statement  is  that  things  which 
have  to  do  the  work  of  iron  should  he  made  of  iron,  and  things  which 
have  to  do  the  work  of  wood  should  be  made  of  wood ;  but  that  (for 
instance)  hearts  should  not  be  made  of  iron,  nor  heads  of  wood — and  this 
last  statement  you  may  wisely  consider,  when  next  it  enters  into  yours 
to  ask  questions. 

"  I  am,  Sir, 

''Your  obedient  servant, 

"J.    RUSKIN."] 


LETTER  15 
THE  FOUR  FUNERALS! 

Denmark  Hill^ 
Isi  March,  1872. 

1,  My  Friends, — The  Tory  gentleman  whose  character  I 
have  to  sketch  for  you,  in  due  counterbalance  of  that  story 
of  republican  justice  in  California,*  was,  as  I  told  you,  the 
firiend  of  Friedrich  II.  of  Germany,  another  great  Friedrich* 
preceding  the  Prussian  one  by  some  centuries,  and  living 
quite  as  hard  a  life  of  it.  But  before  I  can  explain  to  you 
anything  either  about  him,  or  his  friend,  I  must  develop 
the  statement  made  above  (11,  §  5),  of  the  complex  modes 
of  injustice  respecting  the  means  of  maintenance,  which 
have  hitherto  held  in  all  ages  among  the  three  great  classes 
of  soldiers,  clergy,  and  peasants.  I  mean,  by  - "  peasants," 
the  producers  of  food,  out  of  land  or  water;  by  "clergy," 
men  who  live  by  teaching  or  exhibition  of  behaviour;  and 
by  "soldiers,"  those  who  live  by  fighting,  either  by  robbing 
wise  peasants,  or  getting  themselves  paid  by  foolish  ones. 
Into  these  three  classes  the  world's  honourably  industrious 
multitudes  are  essentially  hitherto  divided.*  The  legitimate 
merchant  of  course  exists,  and  can  exist,  only  on  the  small 
percentage  of  pay  obtainable  for  the  transfer  of  goods ;  and 
the  manufacturer  and  artist  are,  in  healthy  society,  developed 

♦  ''Before  'multitudes'  insert  words^  'honourably  industrious'  (theft, 
when  open,  never  being  hitherto  considered  dishonourable)."' — Index  to 
Vols,  I  and  11.  [under  "Classes"]. 

1  [For  the  title,  see  §  16.  ''Sir  John  and  Sir  Roger"  was  a  rejected  title  for 
this  Letter.] 

'  rSee  above,  pp.  240-241^  249.  Ruskin^  however^  does  not  tell  the  story  of 
Ezselin^  the  friend  of  the  £mperor  Frederick  11.^  but  digresees  to  that  of  Sir  John 
Hawkwood  a  century  later ;  to  which  he  had  already  referred  in  the  First  Letter, 
§  6  (p.  16).  For  Ruskin's  interest  in  Frederick  II.,  see  Vol.  XXIII.  p.  57  n. 
He  reyerts  to  the  promised  account  of  that  Emperor  below,  pp.  365,  388,  621.] 

»  [See  Letters  7,  §  13,  and  14,  §  1  (pp.  127,  243).] 
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states  of  the  peasant.  The  morbid  power  of  manufacture 
and  commerce  in  our  own  age  is  an  accidental  condition  of 
national  decrepitude;  the  injustices  connected  with  it  are 
mainly  those  of  the  gambling-house,  and  quite  imworthy  of 
analytical  inquiry;  but  the  imjust  relations  of  the  soldier, 
clergyman,  and  peasant  have  hitherto  been  constant  in  all 
great  nations; — ^they  are  full  of  mystery  and  beauty  in 
their  iniquity;  they  require  the  most  subtle,  and  deserve 
the  most  reverent,  analysis. 

2.  The  first  root  of  distinction  between  the  soldier  and 
peasant  is  in  barrenness  and  fruitfulness  of  possessed  ground ; 
the  inhabitant  of  sands  and  rocks  ^* redeeming  his  share" 
(see  speech  of  Roderick  in  the  Lady  of  the  LaJce^)  from 
the  inhabitant  of  corn-bearing  ground.  The  second  root  of 
it  is  delight  in  athletic  exercise,  resulting  in  beauty  of  person 
and  perfectness  of  race,  and  causing  men  to  be  content,  or 
even  triumphant,  in  accepting  continual  risk  of  death,  if  by 
such  risk  they  can  escape  the  injury  of  servile  toil. 

8.  Again,  the  first  root  of  distinction  between  clergyman 
and  peasant  is  the  greater  intelligence,  which  instinctively 
desires  both  to  learn  and  teach,  and  is  content  to  accept 
the  smallest  maintenance,  if  it  may  remain  so  occupied. 
(Look  back  to  Marmontel's  accoimt  of  his  tutor.*) 

The  second  root  of  distinction  is  that  which  gives  rise 
to  the  word  "  clergy,"  properly  signifying  persons  chosen  by 
lot,  or  in  a  manner  elect,  for  the  practice  and  exhibition  of 
good  behaviour;  the  visionary  or  passionate  anchorite  being 
content  to  beg  his  bread,  so  only  that  he  may  have  leave 
by  imdisturbed  prayer  or  meditation,  to  bring  himself  into 
closer  union  with  the  spiritual  world ;  and  the  peasant  being 
always  content  to  feed  him,'  on  condition  of  his  becoming 
venerable  in  that  higher  state,  and,  as  a  peculiarly  blessed 
person,  a  communicator  of  blessing. 

4.  Now,  both  these  classes  of  men  remain  noble,  as  long 
as  they   are   content   with   daily    bread,    if  they    may    h^ 

1  [Canto  V.  stanza  vii.] 

s  [See  Letter  14,  §  9  (p*  252).] 

^  [Compare  Letter  11,  §  5  (p.  185).] 
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allowed  to  live  in  their  own  way;  but  the  moment  the 
one  of  them  uses  his  strength,  and  the  other  his  sanctity,^ 
to  get  riches  with,  or  pride  of  elevation  over  other  men, 
both  of  them  become  tyrants,  and  capable  of  any  degree 
of  eviL  Of  the  clerk's  relation  to  the  peasant,  I  will  only 
tell  you,  now,  that,  as  you  learn  more  of  the  history  of 
Germany  and  Italy  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and,  indeed,  almost 
to  this  day,  you  wiU  find  the  soldiers  of  Germany  are 
always  trying  to  get  mastery  over  the  body  of  Italy,  and 
the  clerks  of  Italy  are  always  trying  to  get  mastery  over 
the  mind  of  Germany ; — ^this  main  struggle  between  Emperor 
and  Pope,  as  the  respective  heads  of  the  two  parties,  absorb- 
ing in  its  vortex,  or  attracting  to  its  standards,  all  the 
minor  disorders  and  dignities  of  war ;  and  quartering  itself  in 
a  quaintly  heraldic  fashion  with  the  methods  of  encroachment 
on  the  peasant,  separately  invented  by  baron  and  priest. 

5.  The  relation  of  the  baron  to  the  peasant,  however, 
is  all  that  I  can  touch  upon  to-day;  and  first,  note  that 
this  word  ''baron"  is  the  purest  English  you  can  use  to 
denote  the  soldier,  soldato,  or  "fighter,  hired  with  pence, 
or  soldi,'**  as  such.  Originally  it  meant  the  servant  of  a 
soldier,  or,  as  a  Roman  clerk  of  Nero's  time  *  tells  us  (the 
literary  antipathy  thus  early  developing  itself  in  its  future 
nest),  "  the  extreme  fool,  who  is  a  fool's  servant " ;  but  soon 
it  came  to  be  associated  with  a  Greek  word  meaning 
"heavy";  and  so  got  to  signify  heavy-handed,  or  heavy- 
armed,  or  generally  prevailing  in  manhood.  For  some  time 
it  was  used  to  signify  the  authority  of  a  husband ;  a  woman 
called  herself  her  husband's  t  "  ancilla "  (handmaid),  and  him 

*  Comutus,  quoted  by  Ducange*  under  the  word  "Baro." 

t  I  am  told  in  the  north  such  pleasant  fiction  still  holds  in  the  Tees- 
dale  district;  the  wife  calling  her  husband  *'mj  masterman." 

^  [It  may  seem  curious  that  Raskin  should  use  this  word  of  the  clergy  when 
he  has  just  praised  Marmonters  precision  of  language  for  not  doing  so  (see  last 
Letter^  §  9) ;  but  here  Ruskin  is  speaking  of  the  ideal  clergy.] 

*  [Compare  Laws  qf  F^9ole,  §  10  (VoL  XV.  p.  376).  On  the  derivation  of 
''soldier^"  see  Johnson's  Didionary,] 

*  [For  Ducange's  book^  see  Vol.  XXII.  p.  281  n.  The  note  by  Comutus  is  on 
Persius,  Sat,  t.] 
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her  "baron,"  Finally  the  word  got  settled  in  the  meaning 
of  a  strong  fighter  receiving  regular  pay.  "  Mercenaries  are 
persons  who  serve  for  a  regularly  received  pay;  the  same 
are  called  *Barones'  from  the  Greek,  because  they  are 
strong  in  labours."^  This  is  the  definition  given  by  an 
excellent  clerk  of  the  seventh  century,  Isidore,  Bishop  of 
Seville,  and  I  wish  you  to  recollect  it,  because  it  perfectly 
unites  the  economical  idea  of  a  Baron,  as  a  person  paid 
for  fighting,  with  the  physical  idea  of  one,  as  prevailing  in 
battle  by  weight,  not  without  some  attached  idea  of  slight 
stupidity; — ^the  notion  holding  so  distinctly  even  to  this 
day  that  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  thinks  the  entire  class  aptly 
describable  under  the  term  "barbarians."* 

At  all  events,  the  word  is  the  best  general  one  for  the 
dominant  rank  of  the  Middle  Ages,  as  distinguished  from 
the  pacific  peasant,  and  so  delighting  in  battle  that  one  of 
the  most  courteous  barons  of  the  foiuteenth  century  tells  a 
young  knight  who  comes  to  him  for  general  advice,  that 
the  moment  war  fails  in  any  country,  he  must  go  into 
another. 

<'£t  se  la  guerre  est  faillie, 
D6partie 
Fay  t68t  de  cellui  pal's; 
N'arrest6  quoy  que  nul  die." 

''And  if  the  war  has  ended, 
Departure 
Make  quickly  from  that  country ; 
Do  not  stop,  whatever  anybody  says  to  you."* 

*  "  The  Book  of  a  HuMred  Ballads."    You  shall  hear  more  of  them«  soon.> 

^  [RuBkin  translates  from  Ducange ;  Isidore  thus  connects  the  word  with  PapdtJ] 
>  [See  Culture  and  Anarchy,  p.  102  in  the  first  edition  (1869) :  ''I  often^  when 
I  want  to  distinguish  clearly  the  aristocratic  class  from  the  Philistines  proper,  or 
middle-class^  name  the  former  in  my  own  mind^  the  Barbarians;  and  when  I  go 
through  the  country^  and  see  this  and  that  beautiful  and  imposing  seat  of  theirs 
croiming  the  landscape,  'There,'  I  say  to  myself,  'is  a  great  fortified  post  of  the 
Barbarians.'"  For  another  reference  by  Ruskin  to  this  passage,  see  ''The  Riders 
of  Tarentum,"  §  9  (Vol.  XX.  p.  393).] 

^  [For  particulars  of  this  book,  see  Vol.  XXIII.  p.  zxiii.  The  ballad  here  quoted 
is  No.  ziii.  in  the  series,  p.  25.  For  another  reference  to  the  present  passage,  see 
St.  Marke  Best,  §  69  (Vol.  XXIV.  p.  262).  Ruskin  quotes  another  ballad  at  the 
end  of  Letter  32  (p.  601),  but  does  not  otherwise  tell  us  more  of  the  book  in 
Fore;  at  this  time  he  was  working  on  a  translation  of  the  Ballads  (see  Vol.  XXIIL 
as  just  cited,  and,  in  a  later  volume,  various  letters  to  C.  £.  Norton).] 
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6.  But  long  before  this  class  distinction  was  ckarly  es* 
tablished,  the  more  radical  one  between  pacific  and  warrior 
nations  had  shown  itself  cruelly  in  the  history  of  Europe. 

You  will  find  it  greatly  useful  to  fix  in  your  niinds 
these  following  elementary  ideas  of  that  history : — 

The  Roman  Empire  was  already  in  decline  at  the  birth 
of  Christ.  It  was  ended  five  hundred  years  afterwards. 
The  wrecks  of  its  civilization,  mingled  with  the  broken  fiiry 
of  the  tribes  which  had  destroyed  it,  were  then  graduaUy 
softened  and  purged  by  Christianity;  and  hammered  into 
shape  by  three  great  warrior  nations,  on  the  north,  south, 
and  west,  worshippers  of  the  storms,  of  the  sun,  and  of  fate. 
Three  Christian  kings,  Henry  the  Fowler  of  Grermany, 
Charlemagne  in  France,  and  Alfred  in  England,  typically 
represent  the  justice  of  humanity,  gradually  forming  the 
feudal  system  out  of  the  ruined  dements  of  Roman  luxury 
and  law,^  under  the  disciplining  torment  inflicted  by  the 
mountaineers  of  Scandinavia,  India,  and  Arabia. 

7.  This  forging  process  takes  another  five  hundred  years. 
Christian  feudalism  may  be  considered  as  definitely  orga^ 
nized  at  the  end  of  the  tenth  century,  and  its  political 
strength  established,  having  for  the  most  part  absorbed  the 
soldiers  of  the  north,  and  soon  to  be  aggressive  on  those 
of  Mount  Imaus  and  Mount  Sinai.^  It  lasts  another  five 
hundred  years,  and  then  our  own  epoch,  that  of  atheistic 
liberalism,  begins,  practically  necessitated, — the  liberalism 
by  the  two  discoveries  of  gunpowder  and  printing, — and 
the  atheism  by  the  unfortunate  persistence  of  the  clerks 
in    teaching    children   what    they    cannot    understand,   and 

>  [For  further  notice  of  the  work^  in  this  respect,  of  Henrjr  the  Fowler^  see 
Vol  XVIII.  p.  517,  and  Vol.  XXIII.  p.  27 ;  of  Charlemagne,  Modem  I^UtUergy 
vol.  iiL  (Vol.  V.  p.  416),  Bible  of  Amiens,  ch.  i.  §  34,  and  Pletuuree  qf  JSngland, 
§  21 ;  of  Alfred,  Pkaeuree  of  Englandy  §  106.] 

^  [In  this  rough  blackboard  sketch  of  historical  geography,  Ruskin  notes  (1) 
the  absorption  bv  Christian  Europe  of  "  the  soldiers  of  the  nortn  ("  tilie  mountaineers 
of  Scandmavia  ) — that  is,  the  Goths  and  Vikimrs.  (2)  By  ''the  mountaineers  of 
India  "  {**  soldiers  of  Mount  Imaus,"  or  Western  HimalayasX  against  whom  Christian 
feudalism  was  ''soon  to  be  aggressive,"  he  seems  to  mean  the  Huns:  see  Gibbon, 
ch.  zxvi.,  where,  in  describing  their  earlyhomes,  he  says  "in  the  valleys  of  Imaus, 
they  found  a  more  ample  space."  (3)  The  "mountaineers  of  Arabia  ("soldiers 
of  Mount  Sinai")  are  tne  Arabs,  and  the  Moors.] 
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employing  young  consecmted  persons  to   assert  in  pulpits 
what  they  do  not  know.^ 

8.  Tluit  is  enough  generalization  for  you  to-day.  1  want 
now  to  fix  your  thoughts  on  one  small  point  in  all  this; 
—the  effect  of  the  discovery  of  gunpowder  in  promoting 
liberalism. 

Its  first  operation  was  to  destroy  the  power  of  the  baron» 
by  rendering  it  impossible  for  him  to  hold  his  castle,  with 
a  few  men,  against  a  mob.  The  fall  of  the  Bastille  is  a 
typical  fact  in  history  of  this  kind;  but,  of  course  long 
previously,  castellated  architecture  had  been  felt  to  be 
usdess*  Much  other  building  of  a  noble  kind  vanishes 
together  with  it ;  nor  less  (which  is  a  much  greater  loss  than 
the  building),  the  baronial  habit  of  living  in  the  country. 

Next  to  his  castle,  the  baron's  armour  becomes  useless 
to  him ;  and  all  the  noble  habits  of  life  vanish  which  de* 
pend  on  the  wearing  of  a  distinctive  dress,'  involving  the 
constant  exercise  of  accurately  disciplined  strength,  and  the 
public  assertion  of  an  exclusive  occupation  in  life,  involving 
exposure  to  danger. 

Next,  the  baron's  sword  and  spear  become  useless  to 
him ;  and  encounter,  no  longer  the  determination  of  who  is 
best  man,  but  of  who  is  best  marksman,  which  is  a  very 
different  question  indeed. 

9.  Lastly,  the  baron  being  no  more  able  to  maintain  his 
authority  by  force,  sedcs  to  keep  it  by  form;  he  reduces 
his  own  subordinates  to  a  fine  machinery,  and  obtains  the 
command  of  it  by  purchase  or  intrigue.  The  necessity  of 
distinction  of  character  is  in  war  so  absolute,  and  the  tests 
erf  it  are  so  many,  that,  in  spite  of  every  abuse,  good 
officers  get  sometimes  the  command  of  squadrons  or  of 
ships ;  and  one  good  ofiicer  in  a  hundred  is  enough  to  save 
the  honour  of  an  army,  and  the  credit  of  a  system;  but 
generally  speaking,  our  officers  at  this  day  do  not  know  their 
business;  and  the  result  is — ^that,  pa3ang  thirty  millions  a 

^  rOn  this  mibleet,  compare  Letter  49,  {  6  (Vol.  XXVIII.  p.  238).] 
'  [Compare  VoL  XIX.  p.  185 ;  the  other  paesages  there  noted ;  Vol.  XX.  p.  377 » 
and  Letter  68,  {§  17,  18  (Vol.  XXVUI.  p.  433)0 
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year  for  our  army,  we  are  informed  by  Mr.  Grant  Duflf 
that  the  army  we  have  bought  is  of  no  use,  and  we  must 
pay  still  more  money  to  produce  any  effect  upon  foreign 
affairs.^  So,  you  see,  this  is  the  actual  state  of  things, — and 
it  is  the  perfection  of  liberalism, — ^that  first  we  cannot  buy 
a  Raphael  for  five-and-twenty  pounds,  because  we  have  to 
pay  five  hundred  for  a  pocket-pistol;^  and  next,  we  are 
coolly  told  that  the  pocket-pistol  won't  go  off,  and  that 
we  must  still  pay  foreign  constables  to  keep  the  peace. 

10.  In  old  times,  under  the  pure  baronial  power,  things 
used,  sjs  I  told  you,  to  be  differently  managed  by  us.  We 
were,  all  of  us,  in  some  sense  barons;  and  paid  ourselves 
for  fighting.  We  had  no  pocket-pistols,  nor  Woolwich 
Infants' — nothing  but  bows  and  spears,  good  horses  (I  hear, 
after  two-thirds  of  our  existing  barons  have  ruined  their 
youth  in  horse-racing,  and  a  good  many  of  them  their  for- 
tunes also,  we  are  now  in  irremediable  want  of  horses  for 
our  cavalry^),  and  bright  armour.  Its  brightness,  observe, 
was  an  essential  matter  with  us.  Last  autumn  I  saw,  even 
in  modem  England,  something  bright;  low  sunshine  at  six 
o'clock  *  of  an  October  morning,  glancing  down  a  long  bank 
of  fern  covered  with  hoar-fros^  in  Yewdale,  at  the  head  of 
Coniston  Water.  I  noted  it  as  more  beautiful  than  any- 
thing I  had  ever  seen,  to  my  remembrance,  in  gladness  and 
infinitude  of  light  Now,  Scott  uses  this  very  image  to 
describe  the  look  of  the  chain-mail  of  a  soldier  in  one 
of  these  free*  companies; — Le  Balafr^,  Quentin  Durward's 

*  This  singular  use  of  the  word  ''free"  in  baronial  times,  corresponding 
to  our  present  singular  use  of  it  respecting  trade,  we  will  examine  in  due 
time.^     A  soldier  who  fights  only  for  his  own  hand,  and  a  merchant  who 


See  Letter  14,  §  5  (p.  249).] 
See  Utter  12,  §  21  (p.  214).] 
See  Letter  2,  §  20  n.  (p.  43).] 


letter 


*  [Then^  as  usually^  a  subject  of  discnssion  in  the  press :  see,  for  instance. 


from   the   manager  of  the  Agricultural   Hall  Horse  Show   in  the  Times, 
January  15,  1872.] 

^  rpor  correction  of  the  time^  see  Letter  32^  §  25  (p.  603).] 
•  [Ruskin  does  not  return  to  the  subject  in  connexion  with  the  "free"  com- 
panies of  mercenaries  ;  but  for  the  "  slavery "  of  work  under  modem  conditions  of 
trade,  see  Letters  46,  §  12  (VoL  XXVIH.  pp.  178-179)  and  89,  §  4  (VoL  XXIX. 
p.  402).] 
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uncle :  *'  The  archer's  gorget,  arm-pieces,  and  gauntlets  were 
of  the  finest  steel,  curiously  inlaid  with  silver,  and  his 
hauberk,  or  shirt  of  mail,  was  as  clear  and  bright  as  the 
frost-work  of  a  winter  morning  upon  fern  or  briar."  ^  And 
Sir  John  Hawkwood's  men,  of  whose  proceedings  in  Italy 
I  have  now  to  give  you  some  account,  were  named  through- 
out Italy,  as  I  told  you  in  my  first  letter,*  the  White 
Company  of  English, — ^'Societas  alba  Anglicorum,"  or 
generally,  the  Great  White  Company,  merely  from  the 
splendour  of  their  arms.  They  crossed  the  Alps  in  1861, 
and  immediately  caused  a  curious  change  in  the  Italian 
language.  Azario  lays  great  stress  on  their  tall  spears  with 
a  very  long  iron  point  at  the  extremity ;  this  formidable 
weapon  being  for  the  most  part  wielded  by  two,  and  some- 
times moreover  by  three  individuals,  being  so  heavy  and 
huge,  that  whatever  it  came  in  contact  with  was  pierced 
through  and  through.  He  says,  that''^  ''at  their  backs  the 
mounted  bowmen  carried  their  bows;  whilst  those  used  by 
the  infantry  archers  were  so  enormous  that  the  long  arrows 
discharged  from  them  were  shot  with  one  end  of  the  bow 
resting  on  the  ground  instead  of  being  drawn  in  the  air."* 
11.  Of  the  English  bow  you  have  probably  heard  before, 
though  I  shall  have,  both  of  it,  and  the  much  inferior 
Greek  bow  made  of  two  goats'  horns,  to  tell  you  some 
things^  that  may  not  have  come  in  your  way;  but  the 
change  these  English  caused  in  the  Italian  language,  and 
afterwards  generally  in  that  of  chivalry,  was  by  their  use 

sells  only  for  his  own  hand,  are  of  course^  in  reality,  equally  the  slaves  of 
the  persons  who  employ  them.  Only  those  soldiers  and  merchants  are 
truly  firee^  who  fight  and  sell  as  their  country  needs^  and  bids  them. 

*  I  always  give  Mr.  Rawdon  Brown's  translation^  from  his  work,   The 
En^h  in  Itafy,  already  quoted.^ 

*  [Quentin  Durward,  eh.  v.] 

*  'Letter  1,  §  5  (p.  16).] 

'  [The  passage  in  Azario'jB  history,  thus  translated  b^  Rawdon  Brown,  is  to  be 
found  in  Muratori's  Rerum  Italicarum  Scriptares,  vol.  zvi.  p.  380  C,  D.] 

*  [This,  however,  was  not  done ;  for  *'  the  Greek  bow  made  of  two  goats'  horns," 
see  niad,  iv.  110.1 

*  [Letter  1,  J  5  n.  (p.  17).] 
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taken  back  to  his  ooantry,  we  freely  concede  the  permission,^  lest  it  be 
said  that  your  sublimity  asked  anything  in  vain,  or  fruitlessly,  of  our 
reverential  humility. 

"  We,  however,  with  due  deference,  and  all  possible  earnestness,  recom- 
mend to  your  Highness'  gimciousness,  the  son  and  posterity  of  said  Sir 
John,  who  acquir^  no  mean  repute,  and  glory  for  the  English  name  in 
Italy,  as  also  our  merchants  and  citizens." 

14.  It  chanced  by  the  appointment  of  the  third  Fors,* 
to  which,  you  know,  I  am  bound  in  these  letters  uncom- 
plainingly to  submit,  that,  just  as  I  had  looked  out  this 
letter  for  you,  given  at  Florence  in  the  year  1896,  I  found 
in  an  old  bookshop  two  gazettes  nearly  three  hundred  years 
later,  namely.  Number  20  of  the  Mercurius  PvbliciLs^  and 
Number  50  of  the  Parliamentary  Intelligencer^  the  latter 
comprising  the  same  ^^foraign  intelligence,  with  the  affairs 
now  in  agitation  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  for  in- 
formation of  the  people.  Fublish'd  by  order,  from  Monday, 
December  8rd,  to  Monday,  December  10th,  1660."  This 
little  gazette  informs  us  in  its  first  advertisement,  that  in 
London,  November  80th,  1660,  was  lost,  in  or  about  this 
city,  a  small  paper  book  of  accounts  and  receipts,  with  a 
red  leather  cover,  with  two  clasps  on  it;  and  that  anybody 
that  can  give  intelligence  of  it  to  the  city  crier  at  Bread 
Street  end  in  Cheapside,  '^  shall  have  five  shillings  for  their 
pains,  and  more  if  they  desire  it."  And  its  last  paragraph 
is  as  follows: — "On  Saturday  (December  8),  the  Most 
Honourable  House  of  Peers  concurred  with  the  Commons 
in  the  order  for  the  digging  up  the  carkasses  of  Oliver 
Cromwell,  Henry  Ireton,  John  Bradshaw,  and  Thomas 
Pride,  and  carrying  them  on  an  Hurdle  to  Tyburn,  where 
they  are  to  be  first  hang'd  up  in  their  Coffins,  and  then 
buried  under  the  Gallows."' 

*  Remember,  briefly  always,  till  I  can  tell  you  more  about  it,'  that  the 
first  Fors  is  Courage,  the  second  Patience,  the  third  Fortune.^ 

^  [Hawkwood's  remains  were,  at  his  widow's  request,  brought  to  England  and 
buried  there;  probably  at  Hedingham  SibiL  His  monument  is  in  the  Cathedral 
at  Florence.! 

*  TFor  other  references  to  this,  see  Vol.  XXIIL  p.  79.] 
»  [See  below,  p.  291  n.] 

*  [Compare  Letter  2,  §  2  (p.  28).] 
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The  Public  Mercury  is  of  date  Thursday,  June  14th,  to 
Thursday,  June  21st,  1660,  and  contains  a  report  of  the 
proceeding  at  the  House  of  Commons,  on  Saturday,  the 
16th,  of  which  the  first  sentence  is : — 

"Resolved, — That  his  Majesty  be  humbly  moved  to 
call  in  Milton's  two  books,^  and  John  Goodwin's,  and  order 
them  to  be  burnt  by  the  common  hangman." 

16.  By  the  final  appointment  of  the  third  Fors,  I 
chanced  just  after  finding  these  gazettes,  to  come  upon 
the  foDowing  passage  in  my  Daily  Telegraph: — 

''Every  head  was  uncovered,  and  although  among  those  who  were 
farthest  off  there  was  a  pressing  forward  and  a  straining  to  catch  sight  of 
the  coffin,  there  was  nothing  unseemly  or  rude.  The  Catafalque  was  re- 
ceived at  the  top  of  the  stairs  by  Col.  Braine  and  other  officers  of  the  9th, 
and  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  vestibule  on  a  rich  velvet  pall  on  which 
rested  crowns,  crosses,  and  other  devices,  composed  of  tuberoses  and 
camellias,  while  beautiful  lilies  were  scattered  over  the  corpse,  which  was 
clothed  in  full  regimentals,  the  cap  and  sword  resting  on  the  body.  The 
face,  with  the  exception  of  its  pallor,  was  unchanged,  and  no  one,  unless 
knowing  the  circumstances,  would  have  believed  that  Fisk  had  died  a 
violent  death.  The  body  was  contained  in  a  handsome  rosewood  casket, 
with  gold-plated  handles,  and  a  splendid  plate  bearing  the  inscription, 
"James  Fisk,  jun.,  died  January  7th,  1872,  in  the  S7th  year  of  his  age."* 

16.  In  the  foregoing  passages,  you  see,  there  is  authentic 
account  given  you  of  the  various  honours  rendered  by 
the  enlightened  public  of  the  fourteenth,  seventeenth,  and 
nineteenth  centuries  to  the  hero  of  their  day  or  hour;  the 
persons  thus  reverenced  in  their  burial,  or  unburial,  being 
all,  by  profession,  soldiers ;  and  holding  rank  in  that  profes- 
sion, very  properly  describable  by  the  pretty  modem  English 
word    "  Colonel " — Pleader,    that   is   to    say,    of    a   Coronel, 

*  [Namely,  his  Eikanokiaite»  and  DtfenHo  pro  Popuh  Anglicano  contra  Saimaiiutn, 
The  book  by  John  Goodwin  (1694-1666,  republican  divine),  ordered  to  be  burnt 
on  the  Hune  occasion,  was  hia  'S^/S/Mtrodkcu  (1640)^  in  which  he  defended  the  pro- 
ceedings against  Charles  1.] 

'  [Daili/  Telegraph,  January  24^  1872.  James  Fisk,  impreeario  and  financier, 
and  a  member  of  the  Erie  lUilway  ''ring,"  had  been  assassinated  on  January  7. 
He  was  Colonel  of  the  9th  New  York  Regiment] 
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Coronella,  or  daisy-like  circlet  of  men;  as  in  the  last  case 
of  the  three  before  us,  of  the  Tammany  **  Ring." 

You  are  to  observe,  however,  that  the  first  of  the  three, 
Colonel  Sir  John  Hawkwood,  is  a  soldier  both  in  heart 
and  deed,  every  inch  of  him ;  and  that  the  second.  Colonel 
Oliver  Cromwell,^  was  a  soldier  in  deed,  but  not  in  heart; 
being  by  natural  disposition  and  temper  fitted  rather  for  a 
Huntingdonshire  fanner,  and  not  at  all  caring  to  make  any 
money  by  his  military  business;  and  finally,  that  Colonel 
James  Fisk,  jun.,  was  a  soldier  in  heart,  to  the  extent  of 
being  willing  to  receive  any  quantity  of  soldi  from  any 
paymaster,  but  no  more  a  soldier  in  deed  than  you  are 
yourselves,  when  you  go  piping  and  drumming  past  my 
gate  at  Denmark  Hill  (I  should  rather  say — ^banging,  than 
drumming,  for  I  observe  you  hit  equally  hard  and  straight- 
forward to  every  tune;  so  that  from  a  distance  it  sounds 
just  like  beating  carpets),  under  the  impression  that  you 
are  defending  your  country  as  well  as  amusing  yourselves. 

17.  Of  the  various  honours,  deserved  or  undeserved, 
done  by  enlightened  public  opinion  to  these  three  soldiers, 
I  leave  you  to  consider  till  next  month,*  merely  adding,  to 
put  you  more  entirely  in  command  of  the  facts,  that  Sir 
John  Hawkwood  (Acuto,  the  Italians  called  him,  by  happy 
adaptation  of  syllables'),  whose  entire  subsistence  was  one 
of  systematic  military  robbery,  had,  when  he  was  first 
buried,  the  honour,  rarely  granted  even  to  the  citizens  of 
Florence,  of  having  his  cofiin  laid  on  the  font  of  the  House 
of  his  name-saint,  St.  John  Baptist — ^that  same  font  which 
Dante  was  accused  of  having  impiously  broken  to  save  a 
child  from  drowning,  in  "mio  bel  San  Giovanni."*  I  am 
soon  going  to  Florence  myself  to  draw  this  beautiful  San 
Giovanni  for  the  begixming  of  my  lectures  on  Architecture, 

1  [Oompftre  Modem  Painters,  vol.  iii.  (Vol  V.  p.  416).] 
«  fSee  Letter  16,  §  2  (p.  279).] 

>  [Hawkwood  epelt  his  name  Haueiid,  Haaowod,  and  Haukutd.    It  was  Italianised 
into  Affuto  or  Acuto,  Villani  explaining  that  it  means  in  English  ''Falcone  in 

B0800."J 

*  [In/emo,  xix.  17 :  compare  Vol.  XXII.  p.  348,  and  Vol.  XXIII.  pp.  62,  269, 
473.] 
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at  Oxford;^  and  you  shall  have  a  print  of  the  best  sketch 
I  can  make,  to  assist  your  meditations  on  the  honours 
of  soldiership,  and  efficacy  of  baptism.  Meantime,  let  me 
ask  you  to  read  an  account  of  one  funeral  more,  and  to 
meditate  also  on  that.  It  is  given  in  the  most  exquisite 
and  finished  piece  which  I  know  of  English  Prose  literature 
in  the  eighteenth  century;*  and,  however  often  you  may 
have  seen  it  already,  I  beg  of  you  to  read  it  now,  both  in 
connection  with  the  funeral  ceremonies  described  hitherto, 
and  for  the  sake  of  its  educational  effect  on  your  own 
taste  in  writing: — 

"We  last  night  received  a  piece  of  ill  news  at  our  club,  which  very 
sensibly  afflicted  every  one  of  us.  I  question  not  but  my  readers  themselves 
will  be  troubled  at  the  hearing  of  it.  To  keep  them  no  longer  in  suspense. 
Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  is  dead.  He  departed  this  life  at  his  house  in  the 
country,  after  a  few  weeks'  sickness.  Sir  Andrew  Freeport  has  a  letter 
from  one  of  his  correspondents  in  those  parts,  that  informs  him  the  old 
man  caught  a  cold  at  the  county-sessions,  as  he  was  very  warmly  promot- 
ing an  address  of  his  own  penning,  in  which  he  succeeded  accoiding  to 
his  wishes.  But  this  particular  comes  from  a  Whig  justice  of  peace  who 
was  always  Sir  Roger's  enemy  and  antagonist.  I  have  letters  both  from 
the  chaplain  and  Captain  Sentry,  which  mention  nothing  of  it,  but  are 
filled  with  many  particulars  to  the  honour  of  the  good  old  man.     I  have 

1  [Rnskin  made  his  sketch  in  1872;  it  is  No.  99  in  the  Refisrenoe  Series  at 
Oxford,  and  is  in  this  edition  of  his  Works  reproduced  on  Plate  IV.  of  VoL  XXllI. 
(p.  17).     He  himself  did  not,  however,  publish  any  print  of  the  subject] 

'  [From  the  Spet^atar,  No.  517  (written  by  Addison).  In  illustration  of  Ruskin's 
feeling  for  Addison,  the  following  letter  sent  to  Mr.  J.  Dykes  Campbell,  in  acknow- 
ledgment of  a  copy  of  S&me  Portions  of  Eways  contributed  to  the  *^  Spectator"  by  Mr. 
Joseph  Addison,  now  first  printed  from  his  M8,  Note-book  (printed  at  Glasgow  for 
James  Dykes  Campbdl,  by  Bell  and  Bain:  April  1864),  may  be  cited: — 

''Dbnmark  Hill,  London,  S.E., 
''AuguH  Id^A,  1864. 

''Mt  deab  Snt, — I  am  sincerely  obliged  to  you  for  this  publication; 
it  is  of  very  great  interest  to  me  in  itself,  and  it  is  a  great  hedp  to  me 
to  know  that  my  own  work  has  been  of  use  anywhere. 

**  What  precious  MSS.  these  are  of  yours  I  1  like  that  old  quiet  Emrlish 
work;  in  tne  midst  of  our  steaming  and  puffing,  it  is  like  calm  fresh 
air. 

"Very  sincerely  yours, 

''J.   RUSMN." 

The  letter  is  here  reprinted  from  a  privately-issued  volume  of  Letters  on  Art  and 
Literature^  by  John  Ruskin,  edited  by  Thomas  J.  Wise,  1894,  p.  94.] 
xxvn.  8 
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likewise  a  letter  from  the  butler,  who  took  so  much  care  of  me  last 
summer  when  I  was  at  the  knight's  house.  As  my  friend  the  butler 
mentions,  in  the  simplicity  of  his  heart,  several  circumstances  the  others 
have  passed  over  in  sOence,  I  shall  give  my  reader  a  copy  of  his  letter, 
without  any  alteration  or  diminution. 

" '  Honoured  Sir, — Knowing  that  you  was  my  old  master's  good  Mend, 
I  could  not  forbear  sending  you  the  melancholy  news  of  his  death,  which 
has  a£9icted  the  whole  country,  as  well  as  his  poor  servants,  who  loved 
him,  I  may  say,  better  than  we  did  our  lives.  I  am  afraid  he  caught  his 
death  the  last  county-sessions,  where  he  would  go  to  see  justice  done  to  a 
poor  widow  woman,  and  her  &therless  children,  that  had  been  wronged 
by  a  neighbouring  gentleman;  for  you  know,  Sir,  my  good  master  was 
always  the  poor  man's  friend.  Upon  his  coming  home,  the  first  complaint 
he  made  was,  that  he  had  lost  his  roast-beef  stomach,  not  being  able  to 
touch  a  sirloin,  which  was  served  up  according  to  custom:  and  you  know 
he  used  to  take  great  delight  in  it.  From  that  time  forward  he  grew 
worse  and  worse,  but  still  kept  a  good  heart  to  the  last.  Indeed  we  were 
once  in  great  hope  of  his  recovery,  upon  a  kind  message  that  was  sent 
him  from  the  widow  lady  whom  he  had  made  love  to  the  forty  last  years 
of  his  life;  but  this  only  proved  a  light' ning  before  death.  He  has  be- 
queathed to  this  lady,  as  a  token  of  his  love,  a  great  pearl  necklace,  and  a 
couple  of  silver  bracelets  set  with  jewels,  which  belonged  to  my  good  old 
lady  his  mother.  He  has  bequeathed  the  fine  white  welding  that  he  used 
to  ride  a  hunting  upon,  to  his  chaplain,  because  he  thought  he  would  be 
kind  to  him,  and  has  left  you  all  his  books.  .  He  has  moreover  bequeathed 
to  the  chaplain  a  very  pretty  tenement  with  good  lands  about  it.  It  being 
a  very  cold  day  when  he  made  his  will,  he  left  for  mourning  to  every  man 
in  the  parish,  a  great  frize-coat,  and  to  every  woman  a  black  riding-hood. 
It  was  a  most  moving  sight  to  see  him  take  leave  of  his  poor  servants, 
commending  us  all  for  our  fidelity,  whilst  we  were  not  able  to  speak  a 
word  for  weeping.  As  we  most  of  us  are  grown  grey-headed  in  our  dear 
master's  service,  he  has  left  us  pensions  and  legacies,  which  we  may  live 
very  comfortably  upon  the  remaining  part  of  our  days.  He  has  bequeathed 
a  great  deal  more  in  charity,  which  is  not  yet  come  to  my  knowledge,  and 
it  is  peremptorily  said  in  the  parish,  that  he  has  left  money  to  build  a 
steeple  to  the  church ;  for  he  was  heard  to  say  some  time  ago,  that  if  he 
lived  two  years  longer,  Coverley  church  should  have  a  steeple  to  it  The 
chaplain  tells  every  body  that  he  made  a  very  good  end,  and  never  speaks 
of  him  without  tears.  He  was  buried,  acoonUng  to  his  own  directions, 
among  the  family  of  the  Coverleys,  on  the  left  hand  of  his  father  Sir 
Arthur.  The  coffin  was  carried  by  six  of  his  tenants,  and  the  pall  held  up 
by  six  of  the  quorum.  The  whole  parish  followed  the  corpse  with  heavy 
hearts,  and  in  their  mourning  suits;  the  men  in  frise,  and  the  women  in 
riding-hoods.  Captain  Sentry,  my  master's  nephew,  has  taken  possession  of 
the  Hall-house,  and  the  whole  estate.  When  my  old  master  saw  him  a 
little  before  his  death,  he  took  him  by  the  hand,  and  wished  him  joy  of 
the  estate  which  was  &lling  to  him,  desiring  him  only  to  make  a  good 
use  of  it,  and  to  pay  the  several  legacies,  and  the  gifts  of  charity,  which 
he  told  him  he  had  left  as  quit-rents  upon  the  estate.  The  captain  truly 
seems  a  courteous  man,  though  he  says  but  little.     He  makes  much  of 
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those  whom  mj  master  loved,  and  shevrs  great  kindness  to  the  old  house- 
dog, that  you  know  my  poor  master  was  so  fond  o£  It  would  have  gone 
to  your  heart  to  have  heard  the  moans  the  dumb  creature  made  on  the 
day  of  my  master's  death.  He  has  never  enjoyed  himself  since ;  no  more 
has  any  of  us.  It  was  the  melancholiest  day  for  the  poor  people  that  ever 
happened  in  Worcestershire.     This  is  all  from, 

'"Honoured  Sir, 

'"Your  most  sorrowful  servant, 

'"Edward  Biscurr. 

***P,S. — My  master  desired,  some  weeks  before  he  died,  that  a  book, 
whidi  comes  up  to  you  by  the  carrier,  should  be  given  to  Sir  Andrew 
Freeport  in  his  name,' 

"This  letter,  notwithstanding  the  poor  butler's  manner  of  writing  it, 
gave  us  such  an  idea  of  our  good  old  friend,  that  upon  the  reading  of  it 
there  was  not  a  dry  eye  in  the  club.  Sir  Andrew  opening  the  book,  found 
it  to  be  a  collection  of  acts  of  parliament.  There  was  in  particular  the 
Act  of  Uniformity,  with  some  passages  in  it  marked  by  Sir  Roger's  own 
hand.  Sir  Andrew  found  that  they  related  to  two  or  three  points  which 
he  had  disputed  with  Sir  Roger  the  last  time  he  appeared  at  the  club. 
Sir  Andrew,  who  would  have  been  merry  at  such  an  incident  on  another 
occasion,  at  the  sight  of  the  old  man's  hand-writing  burst  into  tears,  and 
put  the  book  into  his  pocket.  Captain  Sentry  informs  me  that  the  knight 
has  left  rings  and  mourning  for  every  one  in  the  club." 

I  am  obliged  to  give  you  this  ideal  of  Addison's  because 
I  can  neither  from  my  own  knowledge,  nor,  at  this  moment, 
out  of  any  domestic  chronicles  I  remember,  give  you  so 
perfect  an  accoimt  of  the  funeral  of  an  English  squire  who 
has  lived  an  honourable  life  in  peace.  But  Addison  is  as 
true  as  truth  itself.  So  now,  meditate  over  these  four  fune- 
rals, and  the  meaning  and  accuracy  of  the  public  opinions 
they  express,  till  I  can  write  again. 

And  believe  me,  ever  faithfully  yours, 

John  Ruskin. 


NOTES  AND   CORRESPONDENCE 


18.  A  cuTTiNo  was  tent  me  the  other  day,  from  a  provincial  paper^  *PP** 
rentlj  well  meant  and  conducted,  bat  which  in  its  column  of  ''aphorisms/' 
having,  unfortunately,  ventured  to  lead  off  with  one  on  political  economy, 
enunciated  itself  as  follows : — 

''All  capital  comes  hack  at  last,  though  sometines  by  a  roundabout  road,  to 
tha  pocket  of  the  labourer,  in  the  diape  of  wages.  Consumable  produce,  however, 
may  be  dissipated  in  a  thousand  wajrs,  in  none  of  which  is  either  the  capitalist  or 
the  prol^taire  benefited  at  aUL" 

I  don't  happen  to  know,  at  this  moment,  what  a  ''prol6taire"  is,  and 
can't  find  it  in  my  French  dictionary;  but  wiU  ascertain  by  next  month,^ 
and,  meantime,  I  keep  the  ''aphorism,"  being  a  very  curious  one,  for 
future  comment.* 

19.  A  letter  firom  a  "working  woman*'  has  given  me  much  pleasure. 
She  says  she  does  not  understand  my  plans ;  but  can  trust  me.  She  may 
be  pleased  to  know  that  I  don't  yet  understand  some  of  my  plans  myself, 
for  they  are  not,  strictly  speaking,  mine  at  all,  but  Nature's  and  Heaven's, 
which  are  not  always  comprehensible,  until  one  begins  to  act  on  them. 
Then  they  clear  as  one  goes  on,  and,  I  hope,  my  expression  of  what  I  can 
see  of  them,  for  her,  and  all  true  workers,  will,  also. 

20.  I  have  an  interesting  letter  from  Glasgow,  but  have  not  been  able 
to  read  it  yet.  A  slip  of  the  Giatgow  Chromcle^  was  enclosed,  containing 
the  Editor's  opinions  on  my  modes  of  selling  my  books.  Not  having  any 
occasion  for  his  opinions  on  the  subject,  I  threw  the  slip  into  the  fire. 
The  letter,^  whicn  I  have  just  glanced  at,  says  my  comparison  of  the 
price  of  my  books  to  a  doctor's  fee^  is  absurd,  for  the  poor  don't  pay 
guinea  fees.     I  know  that,  and  I  don't  want  any  poor  people  to  read  my 

^  rrhe  derivation  is  not  given  in  the  next  letter.  According  to  Littr^,  Rouaseau 
iniroauced  (Ctmtrat  Social,  iv.  4)  the  French  use  of  the  Latin  proietarnu^  derived 
from  prclet  (orogeny),  and  thus  signi^Dg  a  man  of  the  people,  who  having  no  pro> 
perty,  contriouted  to  the  State  by  his  children.]  

*  [For  a  passage  bearing  on  the  subject,  see  Letter  08^  §  9  (YoL  XXYIIL 
p.  674j 

'  [Really,  the  OUugow  Herald:  see  below,  p.  286.] 

«  [Printed  in  full  in  Letter  16,  §  12  (pp.  287-290).] 

^  [See  Notes  and  Correspondence  as  given  in  the  first  edition  of  Letter  14 
(above,  p.  257  n.).] 
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books.  I  said  so  long  ago,  in  Sesame^  I  want  them  to  read  these  letters, 
which  they  can  get,  each  for  the  price  of  two  pots  of  beer;  and  not  to 
read  mj  lai^  books,  nor  anybody  else's,  till  they  are  rich  enough,  at  least, 
to  pay  for  good  printing  and  binding.  Even  oracular  Mr.  Grant  Duff  says 
they  are  all  to  be  rich  first,  and  only  next  to  be  intelligent,*  and  I  am 
happy  in  supposing  it  needs  a  great  deal  of  intelligence  to  read  Modem 
Pmnien.  But,  by  the  way,  if  the  Editor  of  the  Glasgow  ChromcU  will  tell 
me,  why,  in  these  fine  manufacturing  counties  of  his,  and  mine,  I  can  only, 
with  the  greatest  possible  difficulty,  or  by  mere  good  luck,  and  help  of  the 
Third  Fors,  now  get  a  quarter  of  a  yard  of  honest  leather  io  stitch  my 
leaves  into,  I  shall  be  greatly  obliged  to  him,  and  will  reprint  his  com- 
munication in  my  best  ^pe,  instead  of  throwing  it  into  the  fire.* 


reference  seems  to  be  to  §  32  (Vol.  XVIII.  p.  86).] 
Letter  14,  §  1  (p.  244).] 
[See  Letter  16,  §  8  (p.  286).] 


LETTER  16 
GOLD   GROWING! 

DDncABK  Hill, 

15tk  March,  1872. 

1.  My  Friends, — The  meditation  I  asked  you  to  give  to 
the  facts  put  before  you  in  my  last  letter,  if  given,  should 
have  convinced  you  for  one  thing,  quite  sufficiently  for  all 
your  future  needs,  of  the  unimportance  of  momentaiy  public 
opinion  respecting  the  characters  of  men;  and  for  another 
thing,  of  the  preciousness  of  confirmed  public  opinion,  when 
it  happens  to  be  right; — ^preciousness  both  to  the  person 
opined  of,  and  the  opiners; — as,  for  instance,  to  Sir  Roger 
de  Coverley,  the  opinion  formed  of  him  by  his  tenants  and 
club:  and  for  thiid  thing,  it  might  have  properly  led  you 
to  consider,  though  it  was  scarcely  probable  your  thoughts 
should  have  turned  that  way,  what  an  evil  trick  of  human 
creatures  it  was  to  reserve  the  expression  of  these  opinions 
— or  even  the  examination  of  them,  until  the  persons  to  be 
opined  of  are  dead ;  and  then  to  endeavour  to  put  all  right 
by  setting  their  coffins  on  baptistery  fonts — or  hanging  them 
up  at  Tyburn.*  Let  me  very  strongly  advise  you  to  make 
up  your  minds  concerning  people,  while  they  are  with  you ; 
to  honour  and  obey  those  whom  you  consider  good  ones; 
to  dishonour  and  disobey  those  whom  you  consider  bad 
ones ;  and  when  good  and  bad  ones  die,  to  make  no  violent 
or  expressive  demonstrations  of  the  feelings  which  have  now 
become  entirely  useless  to  the  persons  concerned,  and  are 
only,  as  they  are  true  or  false,  serviceable,  or  the  contrary, 
to  yourselves ;   but  to  take  care  that  some  memorial  is  kept 

^  [For  the  title,  eee  below,  f  6.    ''Law,  Money,  and  literature,"  ''Calligraphf,'* 
and  ''The  Alchemist,"  were  rejected  titles  for  thh  letter.] 

*  [For  the  reference  to  Hawkwood,  see  above,  p.  272 ;  to  Cromwell,  p.  270.] 
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of  men  who  deserve  memory,  in  a  distinct  statement  on  the 
stone  or  brass  of  their  tombs,  either  that  they  were  true 
men  or  rascals, — wise  men  or  fools. 

How  beautiful  the  variety  of  sepulchral  architecture 
might  be,  in  any  extensive  place  of  burial,  if  the  public 
would  meet  the  small  expense  of  thus  expressing  its  opinions, 
in  a  verily  instructive  mianner;  and  if  some  of  the  tomb- 
stones accordingly  terminated  in  fools'  caps;  and  others, 
instead  of  crosses  or  cherubs,  bore  engravings  of  cats-of-nine- 
tails,  as  typical  of  the  probable  methods  of  entertainment, 
in  the  next  world,  of  the  persons,  not,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
reposing,  below. 

2.  But  the  particular  subject  led  up  to  in  my  last  letter, 
an4  which,  in  this  special  month  of  April,  I  think  it  appro- 
priate for  you  to  take  to  heart,  is  the  way  in  which  you 
spend  your  money,  or  allow  it  to  be  spent  for  you.  Colonel 
Hawkwood  and  Colonel  Fisk  both  passed  their  whole  lives 
in  getting  possession,  by  various  means,  of  other  people's 
money  (in  the  final  fact,  of  working-men's  money, — ^yours, 
that  is  to  say),  and  everybody  praises  and  crowns  them  for 
doing  so.  Colonel  Cromwell  passes  his  life  in  fighting  for, 
what  in  the  gist  of  it  meant,  not  freedom,  but  freedom  from 
unjust  taxation; — ^and  you  hang  his  coffin  up  at  Tyburn. 

"Not  Freedom,  but  deliverance  from  unjust  taxation." 
You  call  me  unpractical.  Suppose  you  became  practical 
enough  yourselves  to  take  that  for  a  watchword  for  a  little 
while,  and  see  how  near  you  can  come  to  its  realization. 

For,  I  very  positively  can  inform  you,  the  consider- 
ablest  part  of  the  misery  of  the  world  comes  of  the 
tricks  of  unjust  taxation.  All  its  evil  passions — ^pride,  lust, 
revenge,  malice,  and  sloth — derive  their  main  deadliness 
from  the  facilities  of  getting  hold  of  other  people's  money 
open  to  the  persons  they  influence.  Pay  every  man  for 
his  work, — ^pay  nobody  but  for  his  work, — ^and  see  that 
the  work  be  sound ;  and  you  will  find  pride,  lust,  and  sloth 
have  little  room  left  for  tibemselves. 

8.  Observe,    however,    very    carefully,    that    by    unjust 
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taxation  I  do  not  mean  merdy  Chancellor  of  Exchequer's 
business,  but  a  great  part  of  what  really  yeiy  wise  and 
worthy  gentlemen,  but,  unfortunately,  proud  aLso,  suppose 
to  be  their  business. 

For  instance,  before  b^finning  my  letter  to  you  this 
morning  (the  last  I  shall  ever  date  from  Dennuirk  Hill"*), 
I  put  out  of  my  sight,  carefully,  under  a  large  book,  a 
leg^  document,  which  disturbed  me  by  its  barbarous  black 
lettering.    This  is  an  R 


M 


Fig.  4, 

in  it,  for  instance,  which  is  ugly  enough,  as  such ;  ^  but  how 
ugly  in  the  significance  of  it,  and  reasons  of  its  being 
written  that  way,  instead  of  in  a  properly  intelligible  way, 
there  is  hardly  vituperation  enough  in  language  justly  to 
express  to  you.  This  said  document  is  to  release  the  sole 
remaining  executor  of  my  father's  will  from  further  re- 
sponsibility for  the  execution  of  it.  And  all  that  there  is 
reaUy  need  for,  of  English  scripture  on  the  occasion,  would 
be  as  follows: — 

I,  having  received  this  15th  of  March,  1872,  from  A.  B., 
Esq.,  all  the  property  which  my  father  left,  hereby  release 

*  Between  May  and  October,  any  letters  meant  for  me  should  be 
addressed  to  Brantwood,  Coniston;'  between  October  and  May,  to  Corpus 
Christ!  CoUege,  Oxford.  They  must  be  very  short,  and  veiy  plidnly  written, 
or  they  will  not  be  read ;  and  they  need  never  ask  me  to  do  anything, 
because  I  won't  do  it.  And^  in  general,  I  cannot  answer  letters;  but  for 
any  that  oome  to  help  me,  the  writers  may  be  sure  that  I  am  grateful. 
1  get  a  great  many  from  people  who  ''know  that  I  must  be  good-natared/' 
from  my  books.  I  mat  good-natured  once ;  but  I  beg  to  state,  in  the  most 
positive  terms,  that  I  am  now  old,  tired,  and  veiy  iU-natured. 

^  [For  a  later  reference  to  this  specimen  of  "  eBSchroffraphy,"  see  Letter  94,  §  7 
(Vol.  XXIX.  p.  486).]  -^    ir  J 

>  [For  Roslan's  migration  from  Denmark  Hill  In  1872,  see  VoL  XXII.  p.  zzv. 
For  circulars  printed  by  Ruskin  declining  correspondence,  see  a  later  volume  of 
this  edition.] 
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A.  B.,  Esq.,  from  future  responsibility,  respecting  either 
my  &ther's  property,  or  mine,  or  my  father's  business,  or 
mine.     Signed,  J.  R.,  before  such  and  such  two  witnesses. 

This  document,  on  properly  cured  calf-skin  (not  cleaned 
by  acids),  and  written  as  plainly  as,  after  having  contracted 
some  careless  literary  habits,  I  could  manage  to  write  it, 
ought  to  answer  the  purpose  required,  before  any  court  of 
law  on  earth. 

4.  In  order  to  effect  it  in  a  manner  pleasing  to  the 
present  legal  mind  of  England,  I  receive  eighty-seven  lines 
of  close  writing,  containing  from  fourteen  to  sixteen  words 
each  (one  thousand  two  hundred  and  eighteen  words  in 
all,  at  the  minimum);  thirteen  of  them  in  black  letters  of 
the  lovely  kind  above  imitated,  but  jMtxluced  with  much 
pains  by  the  scrivener.  Of  tiie  manner  in  which  this 
overplus  of  one  thousand  two  hundred  and  seventyrcight 
words  is  accomplished  (my  suggested  form  containing  forty 
only),  the  following  example — the  last  clause  of  the  docu- 
ment— ^may  suffice. 

''And  the  said  J.  R.  doth  hereby  for  himself  his  heirs  executors  and 
administrators  covenant  and  agree  with  and  to  the  said  A.  B.  his  executors 
and  administrators  that  he  the  said  J.  R.  his  heirs  executors  administraton 
or  assigns  shall  and  will  from  time  to  time  and  at  all  times  hereafter  save 
harmless  and  keep  indemnified  the  said  A.  B.  his  heirs  executors  adminis- 
trators and  assigns  from  and  in  respect  of  all  claims  and  demands  what- 
soever which  maj  be  made  upon  him  or  them  or  any  of  them  for  or  in 
respect  of  the  real  or  personal  estate  of  the  said  J.  R.  and  from  all  suits 
costs  charges  and  damages  and  expenses  whatsoever  which  the  said  A.  B. 
his  heirs  executors  administrators  or  assigxis  shall  be  involved  in  or  put 
unto  for  or  in  respect  of  the  said  real  or  personal  estate  or  any  part 
thereof."  1 

5.  Now,  what  reason  do  you  suppose  there  is  for  all 
this  barbarism  and  bad  grammar,  and  tax  upon  my  eyes 
and  time,  for  very  often  one  has  actually  to  read  these 
things,  or  hear  them  read,  all  through?  The  reason  is 
simply  and  wholly  that  I  may  be  charged  so  much  per 

^  [This  was  no  doubt  the  discharge  of  the  executors  under  the  will  of  Ruskin's 
father.  The  will  was  proved  on  April  22,  1864,  hy  John  Pritchard,  of  Broeeley 
and  Bridffnorth,  banker,  and  John  Champlej  flutter,  gentleman,  the  surviving 
executors.] 
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word,  that  the  lawyer  and  his  clerk  may  live.  But  do 
you  not  see  how  infinitely  advantageous  it  would  be  for 
me  (if  only  I  could  get  the  other  sufferers  imder  this 
black  literature  to  be  of  my  mind)  to  clap  the  lawyer 
and  his  clerk,  once  for  all,  fairly  out  of  the  way  in  a 
dignified  almshouse,  with  parchment  unlimited,  and  ink 
turned  on  at  a  tap,  and  maintenance  for  life,  on  the  mere 
condition  of  their  never  troubling  humanity  more,  with 
either  their  scriptiures  or  opinions  on  any  subject;  and  to 
have  this  release  of  mine,  as  above  worded,  simply  con* 
firmed  by  the  signature  of  any  perscm  whom  the  Queen 
might  appoint  for  that  purpose  (say  the  squire  of  the 
parish),  and  there  an  end?  How  is  it,  do  you  think, 
that  other  sufierers  under  the  black  literature,  do  not 
come  to  be  of  my  mind,  which  was  Cicero's  mind  also,^ 
and  has  been  the  mind  of  every  sane  person  before  Cicero 
and  since  Cicero, — so  that  we  might  indeed  get  it  ended 
thus  summarily? 

6.  Well,  at  the  root  of  all  these  follies  and  iniquities^ 
there  Ues  always  one  tacit,  but  infinitely  strong  persuasion 
in  the  British  mind,  namely,  that  somehow  money  grows 
out  of  nothing,  if  one  can  only  find  some  expedient  to  pro- 
duce an  article  that  must  be  paid  for.  "  Here,"  the  practical 
Englishman  says  to  himself,  ''I  produce,  being  capable  of 
nothing  better,  an  entirely  worthless  piece  of  parchment, 
with  one  thousand  two  hundred  entirely  foolish  words  upon 
it,  written  in  an  entirely  abominable  hand;  and  by  this 
production  of  mine,  I  conjure  out  of  the  vacant  air,  the 
substance  of  ten  pounds,  or  the  like.  What  an  infinitely 
profitable  transaction  to  me  and  to  the  world  1  Creation, 
out  of  a  chaos  of  words,  and  a  dead  beast's  hide,  of  this 
beautiAil  and  omnipotent  ten  pounds.  Do  I  not  see  with 
my  own  eyes  that  this  is  very  good?"* 

^  [The  reference  is  to  Cicero^  Pro  Murena,  where  (§  23)^  of  the  legal  forms  of 
the  jurisconsult^  he  says,  '^isdem  ineptiis  f\icata  sunt  ilia  omnia";  and,  again 
^§  26),  ^Mnanissima  prudentia  .  .  .  naudis  autem  et  stultitin  plenissima,"  and 
Ubid,)  "itaque,  ut  dixi,  dignitas  in  ista  scientia  nunquam  fiiit,  qu»  tota  ex  rehns 
nctis  commenticiisque  constaret."] 

s  [GenesiB  i.  10:  '^God  saw  that  it  was  good/'] 
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That  is  the  real  impression  on  the  existing  popular  mind ; 
silent,  but  deep,  and  for  the  present  unconquerable.  That 
by  due  parchment,  calligraphy,  and  ingenious  stratagem, 
money  may  be  conjured  out  of  the  vacant  air.  Alchemy 
is,  indeed,  no  longer  included  in  our  list  of  sciences,  for 
alchemy  proposed, — ^irrational  science  that  it  was, — ^to  make 
money  of  something; — ^gold  of  lead,  or  the  like.  But  to 
make  money  of  nothings — this  appears  to  be  manifoldly 
possible,  to  the  modern  Anglo-Saxon  practical  person, — in- 
structed by  Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill.  Sometimes,  with  rare 
intelligence,  he  is  capable  of  canying  the  inquiry  one  step 
farther.  Pushed  hard  to  assign  a  Providential  cause  for  such 
legal  documents  as  this  we  are  talking  of,  an  English  gentle- 
man would  say:  "Well,  of  course,  where  property  needs 
legal  forms  to  transfer  it,  it  must  be  in  quantity  enough  to 
bear  a  moderate  tax  without  inconvenience ;  and  this  tax 
on  its  transfer  enables  many  well-educated  and  agreeable 
persons  to  live." 

Yes,  that  is  so,  and  I  (speaking  for  the  nonce  in  the 
name  of  the  working  man,  maker  of  property)  am  willing 
enough  to  be  taxed,  straightforwardly,  for  the  maintenance 
of  these  most  agreeable  persons ;  but  not  to  be  taxed 
obliquely  for  it,  nor  teased,  either  obliquely  or  otherwise, 
for  it.  I  greatly  and  truly  admire  (as  aforesaid,  in  my  first 
letter  ^)  these  educated  persons  in  wigs ;  and  when  I  go  into 
my  kitchen-garden  in  spring  time,  to  see  the  dew  on  my 
early  sprouts,  I  often  mentally  acknowledge  the  fitness,  yet 
singularity,  of  the  arrangement  by  which  I  am  appointed  to 
grow  mute  Broccoli  for  the  maintenance  of  that  talking 
Broccoli.  All  that  I  want  of  it  is  to  let  itself  be  kept 
for  a  show,  and  not  to  tax  my  time  as  well  as  my 
money. 

7.  Kept  for  a  show,  of  heads;  or,  to  some  better  pur- 
pose, for  writing  on  fair  parchment,  with  really  well-trained 
hands,  what  might  be  desirable  of  literature.  Suppose  every 
existing   Ijtwyer's   clerk   was   trained,   in    a    good    drawing 

1  [Letter  1,  §  6  (p.  17).] 
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school,  to  write  red  aad  blue  letters  as  well  as  black  ones,  in 
a  loving  and  delicate  manner ;  here  for  instance  is  an  R  and 
a  number  eleven,  which  begin  the  eleventh  chapter  of  Job^ 
in  one  of  my  thirteenth-century  Bibles.  There  is  as  good  a 
letter  and  as  good  a  number— every  one  different  in  design, 
— to  every  chapter,  and  beautifully  gilded  and  painted  ones 
to  the  beginning  of  books ;  all  done  for  love,  and  teasing 
nobody.    Now  suppose  the  lawyers'  clerks,  thus  instructed 
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to  write  decently,  were  appointed  to  write  for  us,  for  their 
present  pay,  words  really  worth  setting  down — ^Nursery 
Songs,  Grimm's  Popular  Stories,  and  the  like, — ^we  should 
have  again,  not,  perhaps,  a  cheap  literature;  but  at  least 
an  innocent  one.  Dante's  words  might  then  be  taken  up 
literally  by  relieved  mankind.  " Piii  ridon  le  carte."*  "The 
papers  smile  more,"  they  might  say,  of  such  transfigured 
legal  documents.' 

8.  Not  a  cheap  literature,  even  then ;  nor  pleasing  to  my 

^  ['' RespondeiiB  autem  Zophar."  The  letters  are  from  a  Bible  now  in  the 
Rnakm  Miueum  at  Sheffield  (see  Vol.  XXIX.  p.  50).  For  another  reference  to 
them,  see  Letter  d4,  {  7  {Urid.  p.  486).] 

«  iPurgatorio,  xi.  82.] 

*  [Compare  Letter  64,  {  22  (VoL  XXVIIL  p.  579),  where  Rnskin  refers  to  this 
passage.] 
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friend  the  Glasgow  Herald,  who  writes  to  me  indignantly, 
but  very  civilly  (and  I  am  obliged  to  him),  to  dedare 
that  he  is  a  Herald,  and  not  a  Chronicle.  I  am  delighted 
to  hear  it;  for  my  lectures  on  heraldry  are  just  b^finning 
at  Oxford,^  and  a  Glaswegian  opinion  may  be  useful  to 
me,  when  I  am  not  sure  of  my  blazon.  Also  he  tells 
me  good  leather  may  be  had  in  Glasgow.'  Let  Glasgow 
flourish,'  and  I  will  assuredly  make  trial  of  the  same: 
but  touching  this  cheap  literature  question,  I  cannot  speak 
much  in  th^  letter,  for  I  must  keep  to  our  especial  subject 
of  April — ^this  Fools'  Paradise  of  Cloud-begotten  Gold. 

Cloud-begotten — ^and  self-begotten — as  some  would  have 
it.    But  it  is  not  so,  friends. 

9.  Do  you  remember  the  questioning  to  Job?  The 
pretty  letter  R  stopped  me  just  now  at  the  Response  of 
Zophar;^  but  look  on  to  the  thirty-eighth  chapter,  and 
read  down  to  the  question  concerning  this  April  time: 
— ^'Hath  the  rain  a  Father — and  who  hath  b^otten 
the  drops  of  dew, — ^the  hoary  Frost  of  Heaven — ^who  hath 
gendered  it?*** 

That  rain  and  frost  of  heaven;  and  the  earth  which 
they  loose  and  bind:  these,  and  the  labour  of  your  hands 
to  divide  them,  and  subdue,  are  your  wealth,  for  ever — 
unincreasable.  The  fruit  of  Earth,  and  its  waters,  and  its 
light — such  as  the  strength  of  the  pure  rock  can  grow — 
such  as  the  unthwarted  sun  in  his  season  brings — ^these  are 
your  inheritance.  You  can  diminish  it,  but  cannot  increase : 
that  your  bams  should  be  filled  with  plenty — ^your  presses 
burst  with  new  wine,® — ^is  your  blessing ;  and  every  year — 
when  it  is  fiill — ^it  must  be  new;  and  every  year,  no  more. 

1  [''The  Heraldic  OrdinarieB^"  Lectare  X.  of  The  Eagle* t  Nut,  delivered  March  9^ 
1872.  He  gave  no  connected  courae  of  lectures  on  heraldry ;  but,  in  addition  to 
the  lecture  above  mentioned,  referred  frequently  to  the  subject  in  the  course 
published  under  the  title  of  Val  ^Amo:  see  below.  Letter  18^  §  14  (p.  815). 
"  Lectures  on  Heraldry "  would  also  apply  to  his  drawing  classes^  with  their  heraldic 
examples :  see  Vol.  XaI.] 

«  [See  Letter  15,  §  20  (p.  277).] 

'  [''Let  Glasgow  flourish  by  the  preaching  of  the  Word"  (the  motto  of  the  City 
of  Glasgow).] 

*  [Job  xi.]  »  [Job  xxxYiiL  28-29.]  •  [Proverbs  iiL  10.] 
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10.  And  this  money,  which  you  think  so  multipliable, 
is  only  to  be  increased  in  the  hands  of  some,  by  llie  loss 
of  others.  The  sum  of  it,  in  the  end,  represents,  and  can 
represent,  only  what  is  in  the  bam  and  winepress.  It  may 
represent  less,  but  cannot  more. 

These  ten  pounds,  for  instance,  which  I  am  grumbling 
at  having  to  pay  my  lawyer — ^what  are  they?  whence  came 
they? 

They  were  once  (and  could  be  nothing  now,  unless 
they  had  been)  so  many  skins  of  Xeres  wine^ — grown  and 
meUowed  by  pure  chalk  rock  and  unafHicted  sunshine. 
Wine  drunk,  indeed,  long  ago — ^but  the  drinkers  gave  the 
vineyard  dressers  these  tokens,  which  we  call  pounds,  signi* 
fying,  that  having  had  so  much  good  from  them  they 
would  return  them  as  much,  in  future  time.  And,  indeed, 
for  my  ten  pounds,  if  my  lawyer  didn't  take  it,  I  could 
still  get  my  Xeres,  if  Xeres  wine  exists  anywhere.  But, 
if  not,  what  matters  it  how  many  pounds  I  have,  or  think 
I  have,  or  you  either?  It  is  meat  and  drink  we  want — 
not  pounds. 

11.  As  you  are  beginning  to  discover — I  fancy  too  many 
of  you,  in  this  rich  country.  If  you  only  would  discover 
it  a  little  faster,  and  demand  dinners,  instead  of  Liberty  1 
For  yhat  possible  liberty  do  you  want,  which  does  not 
depend  on  dinner?  Tell  me,  once  for  all,  what  is  it  you 
want  to  do,  that  you  can't  do?  Dinner  being  provided, 
do  you  think  the  Queen  will  interfere  with  the  way  you 
choose  to  spend  your  afternoons,  if  only  you  knock  nobody 
down,  and  break  nobody's  windows  ?  But  the  need  of 
dinner  enslaves  you  to  purpose ! 

12.  On  reading  the  letter  spoken  of  in  my  last  corre- 
spondence sheet,*  I  find  that  it  represents  this  modem 
form  of  slavery  with  an  unconscious  clearness,  which  is 
very  interesting.     I  have,  therefore,  requested  the  writer's 

1  [RuBkin  refers  to  his  money  as  inherited  from  his  father,  for  whose  business 
as  a  sherry-merchant,  see  Letter  66  (VoL  XXVIII.  pp.  385-886) ;  compare,  above, 
p.  63.1 

*  [See  above,  p.  276.] 
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permission  to  print  it,  and  with  a  passage  or  two  omitted, 
and  briefest  comment,  here  it  is  in  full  type,  for  it  is  worth 
careful  reading: — 

"Glasgow,  I2th  Februaty,  1872. 

"SiK, — ^You  say  in  your  Fors  that  you  do  not  want 
«iy  one  to  buy  your  books  who  wiJl  not  give  a  *  doctor's 
fee '  per  volume,  which  you  rate  at  10s,  6d, ;  ^  now,  as  the 
Herald  remarks,  you  are  clearly  placing  yourself  in  a 
wrong  position,  as  you  arbitrarily  fix  your  doctor's  fee  far 
too  high ;  indeed,  while  you  express  a  desire,  no  doubt 
quite  sincerely,  to  elevate  the  working  man,  morally,  men- 
tally, and  physically,  you  in  the  meantime  absolutely  pre- 
clude him  from  purchasing  your  books  at  all,  and  so  almost 
completely  bar  his  way  from  the  enjo3rment  and  elevating 
influence  of  perhaps  the  most "  [etc.,  complimentaiy  terms 
— omitted]. 

**  Permit  me  a  personal  remark : — I  am  myself  a  poorly 
paid  derk,  with  a  salary  not  much  over  the  income-tax 
minimum;  now  no  doctor,  here  at  least,  would  ever  think 
of  charging  me  a  fee  of  10s.  6d.,  and  so  you  see  it  is  as 
much  out  of  my  power  to  purchase  your  books  as  any 
working  man.  While  Mr.  Carlyle  is  just  now  issuing  a 
cheap  edition  of  his  Works  at  2s.  per  volume,  which  I  can 
purchase,  here,  quite  easily  for  Is.  6d."  [Presumably,  there- 
fore, to  be  had,  as  far  north  as  Inverness,  for  a  shilling, 
and  for  sixpence  in  Orkney],  "  I  must  say  it  is  a  great  pity 
that  a  writer  so  much,  and,  in  my  poor  opinion,  justly, 
appreciated  as  yourself,  should  as  it  were  inaugurate  with 
your  own  hands  a  system  which  thoroughly  buriers  your 
productions  from  the  great  majority  of  the  middle  and 
working  classes.  I  take  leave,  however,  to  remark  that  I 
by  no  means  shut  my  eyes  to  the  anomalies  of  the  Book- 
selling Trade,  but  I  can't  see  that  it  can  be  remedied  by 
an  Author  becoming  his  own  Bookseller,  and,  at  the  same 

1  [See  above,  p.  267  iu] 
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time,  putting  an  unusually  high  price  on  his  books.  Of 
course,  I  would  like  to  see  an  Author  remunerated  as 
highly  as  possible  for  his  labours."*  [You  ought  not  to  like 
any  such  thing:  you  ought  to  like  an  author  to  get  what 
he  deserves,  like  other  people,  not  more,  nor  less,]  "I 
wQuld  also  crave  to  remark,  following  up  your  unfortunate 
analogy  of  the  doctor's  fee,  that  doctors  who  have  acquired, 
either  professionally  or  otherwise,  a  competence,  often,  nay 
very  often,  give  their  advice  gratis  to  nearly  every  class, 
except  that  which  is  really  wealthy ;  at  least,  I  speak  from 
my  own  experience,  having  known,  nay  even  been  attended 
by,  such  a  benevolent  physician  in  a  little  town  in  Kirk- 
cudbrightshire, who  when  offered  payment,  and  I  was  both 
quite  able  and  willing  to  do  so,  and  he  was  in  no  way 
indebted  or  obliged  to  me  or  mine,  positively  declined  to 
receive  any  fee.  So  much  for  the  benevolent  physician 
and  his  fees. 

''  Here  am  I,  possessed  of  a  passionate  love  of  nature  in 
all  her  aspects,  cooped  up  in  this  fearfully  crammed  mass 
of  population,  with  its  filthy  Clyde,  which  would  naturally 
have  been  a  noble  river,  but,  under  the  curse  of  our  much 
belauded  civilization,  forsooth,  turned  into  an  almost  stag- 
nant loathsome  ditch,  pestilence-breathing,  be-lorded  over  by 
hundreds  upon  hundreds  of  tall  brick  chinmey-stacks  vomit- 
ing up  smoke  unceasingly ;  and  from  the  way  I  am  situated, 
there  are  only  one  day  and  a  half  in  the  week  in  which  I 
can  manage  a  walk  into  the  country ;  now,  if  I  wished  to 
foster  my  taste  for  the  beautiful  in  natiure  and  art,  even 
while  living  a  life  of  almost  servile  red-taped  routine  beneath 
the  too  frequently  horror-breathing  atmosphere  of  a  huge 
over-grown  plutocratic  city  like  Glasgow,  I  cannot  have 
your  Works'*  [complimentary  terms  again],  "as,  after  pro- 
viding for  my  necessaries,  I  cannot  indulge  in  books  at 
10s.  6d.  a  volume.  Of  course,  as  you  may  say"  [My  dear 
sir,  the  very  last  thing  I  should  say  ^],  ''  I  can  get  them  from 

1  [For  Ruskin's  dislike  of  circukting  librariei,  see  Vol.  XtlH.  p.  86.    Compare 
alflo  LeUer  d4  (below^  p.  646) ;  and  Letter  73,  §  4  (VoL  XXIX.  p.  16).] 
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a  library.  Assuredly,  but  one  (at  least  I  would)  wishes  to 
have  actual  and  ever-present  possession  of  productions  such 
as  yours''  [more  compliments].  "You  will  be  aware,  no 
doubt,  that  'Geo.  Eliot'  has  adopted  a  'new  system'  in 
publishing  her  new  novel ^  by  issuing  it  in  5s.  'parts,'  with 
the  laudable  view  of  enabling  and  encouraging  readers  to 
buy  the  work  for  themselves,  and  not  trusting  to  get  it 
from  some  'Mudie'  or  another  for  a  week,  then  galloping 
through  the  three  volumes  and  immediately  forgetting  the 
whole  matter.  When  I  possess  a  book  worth  having  I 
always  recur  to  it  now  and  again.  Your  'new  system,* 
however,  tends  to  prevent  the  real  reading  public  from  ever 
possessing  your  books,  and  the  wealthy  classes  who  could 
afford  to  buy  books  at  10s.  6d.  a  volume,  as  a  rule,  I  opine, 
don't  drive  themselves  insane  by  much  reading  of  any  kind* 
"I  beg  a  last  remark  and  I've  done.  Glasgow,  for  in- 
stance, has  increased  in  wealth  till  I  believe  there  are  some 
of  the  greatest  merchants  in  the  world  trading  in  her 
Exchange;  but  has  no  splendid  public  buildings  except 
her  grand  old  Cathedral,  founded  by  an  almost-forgotten 
bishop  in  the  twelfth  century,  in  what  we  in  our  vain  folly 
are  pleased  to  call  the  dark  ages,  when  we  ourselves  are 
about  as  really  dark  as  need  be ;  having  no  '  high  calling '  to 
strive  for,  except  by  hook  or  by  crook  to  make  money — a 
fortune — ^retire  at  thirty-five  by  some  stroke  of  gambling  of 
a  highly  questionable  kind  on  the  Share  market  or  otherwise, 
to  a  suburban  or  country  villa  with  Turkey  carpets,  a  wine- 
cellar  and  a  carriage  and  pair;  as  no  man  nowadays  is  ever 
content  with  making  a  decent  and  honest  livelihood.  Truly 
a  very  'high  calling '1  Our  old  Cathedral,  thank  God,  was 
not  built  by  contract  or  stock-jobbing:  there  was,  surely,  a 
higher  calling  of  some  sort  in  those  quiet,  old,  unhurrying 
days.  Our  local  plutocratic  friends  put  their  hands  into 
their  pockets  to  the  extent  of  £150,000  to  help  to  build 
our  new  University  buUdings  after  a  design  by  G.  Gilbert 

^  [Middlemarehj  thus  published  1871-1872 ;  Daniel  Deronda  was  similarly  pub- 
lished 1874-1876.J 
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Scott,  wliich  has  turned  out  a  very  imposing  pile  of 
masonry;  at  least,  it  is  placed  on  an  imposing  and  magni- 
ficent site.  I  am  no  prophet,  but  I  should  not  wonder  if 
old  St.  Mungo's  Cathedral,  erected  nearly  six  hundred  years 
ago  to  the  honour  and  glory  of  God,  will  be  standing  a 
noble  ruin  when  our  new  spick-and-span  College  is  a  total 
wreck  after  all, — such  being  the  difference  between  the 
work  of  really  earnest  God-fearing  men,  and  that  done 
by  contract  and  Trades'  Unions.  The  Steam  Engine,  one 
of  the  demons  of  our  mad,  restless,  headlong  civilization, 
is  screaming  its  unearthly  whistle  in  the  very  quadran^es 
of  the  now  deserted,  but  still  venerable  College  buildings 
in  our  High  Street,  almost  on  the  very  spot  where  the 
philosophic  Professors  of  that  day,  to  their  eternal  honour, 
gave  a  harbourage  to  James  Watt,  when  the  narrow-minded 
guild-brethren  of  Glasgow  expelled  him  firom  their  town  as 
a  stranger  craftsman  hailing  from  Greenock.  Such  is  the 
irony  of  events  1  Excuse  the  presumption  of  this  rather 
rambling  letter,  and  apologizing  for  addressing  you  at  such 
length,  "I  am,  very  faithfully  yours." 

18.  I  have  only  time,  just  now,  to  remark  on  this  letter 
first,  that  I  don't  believe  any  of  Mr.  Scott's  work  is  badly 
done,^  or  will  come  down  soon;  and  that  Trades'  Unions 
are  quite  right  when  honest  and  kind:  but  the  frantic 
mistake  of  the  Glaswegians,  in  thinking  that  they  can 
import  learning  into  their  town  safely  in  a  Gothic  case, 
and  have  150,000  pounds'  worth  of  it  at  command,  while 
they  have  banished  for  ever  from  their  eyes  the  sight  of  all 
that  mankind  have  to  learn  an3^hing  abouty  is, — Well — 
as  the  rest  of  our  enlightened  public  opinion.  They  might 
as  well  put  a  pyx  into  a  pigsty,  to  make  the  pigs  pious. 

In  the  second  place,  as  to  my  correspondent's  wish  to 
read  my  books,  I  am  entirely  pleased  by  it;  but,  putting 
the  question  of  fee  aside  for  the  nonce,  I  am  not  in  the 
least  minded,  as  matters  stand,  to  prescribe  my  books  for 

^  [Compare  above^  p.  190.] 
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him.  Nay,  so  fkr  as  in  me  lies,  he  shall  neither  read 
them,  nor  learn  to  trust  in  any  such  poor  qualifications  and 
partial  comforts  of  the  entirely  wrong  and  dreadful  condi- 
tion of  life  he  is  in,  with  mUUons  of  others.  If  a  child  in 
a  muddy  ditch  asked  me  for  a  picture-book,  I  should  not 
give  it  him ;  but  say,  •*  Come  out  of  that  first ;  or,  if  you 
cannot,  I  must  go  and  get  help;  but  picture-books,  there, 
you  shall  have  none!" 

Only  a  day  and  a  half  in  the  week  on  which  one  can 
get  a  walk  in  the  country  (and  how  few  have  as  much, 
or  anything  like  it  I),  just  bread  enough  earned  to  keep  one 
alive,  on  those  terms — one's  daily  work  asking  not  so  much 
as  a  lucifer  match's  worth  of  human  intelligence ; — unwhole- 
some besides— one's  chest,  shoulders,  and  stomach  getting 
hourly  more  useless.  Smoke  above  for  sky,  mud  beneath 
for  water;  and  the  pleasant  consciousness  of  spending  one's 
weary  life  in  the  pure  service  of  the  devil  I  And  the  blacks 
are  emancipated  over  the  water  there — and  this  is  what 
you  call  "having  your  own  way,"  herCj  is  it? 

Very  solemnly,  my  good  clerk-friend,  there  is  something 
to  be  done  in  this  matter ;  not  merely  to  be  read.  Do  you 
know  any  honest  men  who  have  a  will  of  their  own,  among 
your  neighbours?  If  none,  set  yourself  to  seek  for  such; 
if  any,  commune  with  them  on  this  one  subject,  how  a 
man  may  have  sight  of  the  Earth  he  was  made  of,  and 
his  bread  out  of  the  dust  of  it — and  peace !  And  find  out 
what  it  is  that  hinders  you  now  from  having  these,  and 
resolve  that  you  will  fight  it,  and  put  end  to  it.  If  you 
cannot  find  out  for  yourselves,  tell  me  your  difficulties, 
briefly,  and  I  will  deal  with  them  for  you,  as  the  Second 
Fors  may  teach  me.  Bring  you  the  First  with  you,  and 
the  Third  will  help  us.^ 

And  believe  me,  faithftilly  yours, 

John  Ruskin. 

*  ["Fors  here: — Courage— Patience— Fortune." — MS,  note  in  Author's  copy  (re- 
ferring to  the  last  letter,  §  14,  p.  270).  Ruskin  says  "here,"  because  later  in  the 
book  ne  sometimes  subdivides  '*  Fortune "  into  the  three  Fates,  and  speaks  of 
them  as  the  first,  second,  or  third  ''Fors"  :  see  the  Introduction,  above,  p.  xxi.] 


LETTER  17 
THE  SWORD  OF  ST.  GEORGE' 

FLORIMCKy 

Isi  May,  1872. 

1.  My  Friends, — Have  you  thought,  as  I  prayed  you  to 
think,*  durmg  the  days  of  April,  what  things  they  are  that 
will  hinder  you  from  being  happy  on  this  first  of  May  ? 
Be  assured  of  it,  you  are  meant,  to-day,  to  be  as  happy  as 
the  birds,  at  least.  If  you  are  not,  you,  or  somebody  else, 
or  something  that  you  are  one  or  other  responsible  for,  is 
wrong;  and  your  first  business  is  to  set  yourself,  them,  or 
it,  to  rights.  Of  late  you  have  made  that  your  last  busi- 
ness; you  have  thought  things  would  right  themselves,  or 
that  it  was  God's  business  to  right  them,  not  yours.  Per- 
emptorily it  is  yours.  Not,  observe,  to  get  your  rights,  but 
to  put  things  to  rights.  Some  eleven  in  the  dozen  of  the 
population  of  the  world  are  occupied  earnestly  in  putting 
things  to  wrongs,  thinking  to  benefit  themselves  thereby. 
Is  it  any  wonder,  then,  you  are  uncomfortable,  when  already 
the  world,  in  our  part  of  it,  is  over-populated,  and  eleven 
in  the  dozen  of  the  over-population  doing  diligently  wrong ; 
and  the  remaining  dozenth  expecting  God  to  do  their  work 
for  them ;  and  consoling  themselves  with  buying  two-shilling 
publications  for  eighteenpence  ? ' 

2.  To  put  things  to  rights!  Do  you  not  know  how 
refreshing  it  is  even  to  put  one's  room  to  rights,  when  it 
has  got  dusty  and  decomposed?    If  no  other  happiness  is 

1  [See  below,  §  7.    ''  The  Sword  of  St.  Geo^^e  and  his  School "  and  **  Marmontel " 
were  rejected  titles.] 

'  [See  the  last  words  of  the  preceding  letter.] 
•  [See  above,  p.  287.] 
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to  be  had|  the  mere  war  with  decomposition  is  a  kind  of 
happiness.  But  the  war  with  the  Lord  of  Decomposition, 
the  old  Dragon  himself, — St  George's  war,  with  a  princess 
to  save,  and  win  ^ — are  none  of  you,  my  poor  friends,  proud 
enough  to  hope  for  any  part  in  that  battle?  Do  you 
conceive  no  figure  of  any  princess  for  May  Queen;  or  is 
the  definite  dragon  turned  into  indefinite  cuttlefish,  vomit- 
ing black  venom  into  the  waters  of  your  life;  or  has 
he  multiplied  himself  into  a  host  of  puUcarious  dragons — 
bug-dragons,  insatiable  as  unclean, — whose  food  you  are, 
daUy? 

8,  St.  George's  war  I  Here,  since  last  May,  when  I 
engraved  Giotto's  Hope  for  you,*  have  I  been  asking  whether 
any  one^ould  volunteer  for  such  battle?  Not  one  human 
creature,  except  a  personal  friend  or  two,  for  mere  love  of 
me,  has  answered.* 

Now,  it  is  true,  that  my  writing  may  be  obscure,  or 
seem  only  half  in  earnest.  But  it  is  the  best  I  can  do :  it 
expresses  the  thoughts  that  come  to  me  as  they  come;  and 
I  have  no  time  just  now  to  put  them  into  more  intelligible 
words.  And,  whether  you  believe  them  or  not,  they  are 
entirely  faithfiil  words :  I  have  no  interest  at  all  to  serve 
by  writing,  but  yours.* 

And,  literally,  no  one  answers.  Nay,  even  those  who 
read,  read  so  carelessly  that  they  don't  notice  whether  the 
book  is  to  go  on  or  not. 

Heaven  knows:  but  it  shall,  if  I  am  able,  and  what  I 
undertook  last  May,  be  fulfilled,  so  far  as  the  poor  faculty 
or  time  left  me  may  serve. 

4.  Read  over,  now,  the  end  of  that  letter  for  May  last, 
from  "To  talk  at  a  distance,"  in  page  86. 

I  have  given  you  the  tenth  of  all  I  have,  as  I  promised. 
I   cannot,  because  of  those  lawyers  I   was  talking  of  last 


See  St.  Mark'i  Rett,  Vol.  XXIV.  pp.  377  seq.] 

Letter  5,  frontispieoe.] 

For  the  first  loBt  of  Subscriptions  to  St.  George's  Fund,  see  below,  p.  678.] 

Compare  the  like  claim  made  at  the  end  of  the  preface  to  the  closing  volume 


•  /.  •• 


of  Modem  Painters,  Vol.  VII.  p.  10.] 
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instead  of  the  wise  stealing,  of  money.  Now  it  literally 
happened  that  before  the  White  Company  went  into  Italy, 
there  was  an  Italian  Company  call^  ''of  St.  George," 
which  was  afterwards  incorporated  with  Sir  John's  of  the 
burnished  armour;  and  another  company,  called  ''of  the 
Rose,"  which  was  a  very  wicked  and  destructive  one.^  And 
withm  my  St.  George's  Company, — ^which  shall  be  of  persons 
still  following  their  own  business,  wherever  they  are,  but 
who  will  give  the  tenth  of  what  they  have,  or  make,*  for 
the  purchase  of  land  in  England,  to  be  cultivated  by  hand,  as 
aforesaid,  in  my  last  May  number,' — shall  be  another  com- 
pany, not  destructive,  called  of  "Monte  Rosa,"  or  "Mont 
Rose,"^  because  Monte  Rosa  is  the  central  mountain  of  the 
range  between  north  and  south  Europe,  which  keeps  the 
gift  of  the  rain  of  heaven.  And  the  motto,  or  watch- 
word of  this  company  is  to  be  the  old  French  "Mont-joie."* 
And  they  are  to  be  entirely  devoted,  according  to  their 
power,  first  to  the  manual  labour  of  cultivating  pure  land, 
and  guiding  of  pure  streams  and  rain  to  the  places  where 
they  are  needed :  *  and  secondly,  together  with  this  manual 
labour,  and  much  by  its  means,  they  are  to  carry  on  the 
thoughtful  labour  of  true  education,  in  themselves,  and  of 
others.  And  they  are  not  to  be  monks  nor  nuns ;  but  are  to 
learn,  and  teach  all  fair  arts,  and  sweet  order  and  obedi- 
ence of  life;  and  to  educate  the  children  entrusted  to  their 
schools  in  such  practical  arts  and  patient  obedience ;  but  not 
at  all,  necessarily,  in  either  arithmetic,  writing,  or  reading.^ 
That  is  my  design,  romantic  enough,  and  at  this  day 
difficult  enough:  yet  not  so  romantic,  nor  so  difficult  as 

^  [For  some  notice  of  these  companies  of  OandoUieri,  see  Sismondi,  ch.  Iviii. 
(vol.  viii.) ;  and  for  the  relations  between  Hawkwood  and  the  St  George's  Company, 
ch.  viii.  of  the  Life  of  8ir  John  Hau^cvfood  by  John  Temple-Leader  and  G.  Marcotti 


above,  p.  95  n.] 
>  [See  Letter  6,  §  20  (p.  95).] 

*  [For  other  references  to  the  proposed  ''Company  of  Mont  Rose,"  see  below, 
pp.  354,  365  n,,  416.] 

*  [Compare  Vol  (TAmo,  §  185  (Vol  XXIII.  p.  Ill),] 

*  [For  Kuskin's  constant  interest  in  this  subject,  see  Vol.  XVII.  pp.  61,  97> 
270,  547-^52 ;  and  Vol.  XIX.  p.  Ivii.] 

'  [For  a  later  reference  to  the  exclusion  of  the  three  R's,  see  Letter  94,  §  2 
(Vol.  XXIX.  p.  479).] 


Robert,  Count  of  Flanders,  called  'The  Son  of  St.  George: 
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your  now  widely  and  openly  proclaimed  design,  of  making 
the  words  "obedience*'  and  "loyalty"*  to  cease  from  the 
English  tongue. 

7.  That  same  number  of  the  Republican  which  announced 
that  all  property  must  be  taken  under  control/  was  graced 
by  a  frontispiece,  representing,  figuratively,  "Royalty  in 
extremis " ;  t  *  the  joyful  end  of  Rule,  and  of  every  strength 
of  Kingship;  Britannia,  having,  perhaps,  found  her  waves  of 
late  unruly,  declaring  there  shaU  be  no  rule  over  the  land 
neither.  Some  day  I  may  let  you  compare  this  piece  of 
figurative  English  art  with  Giotto's;  but,  meantime,  since, 
before  you  look  so  fondly  for  the  end  of  Royalty,  it  is 
well  that  you  should  know  somewhat  of  its  beginnings,  I 
have  given  you  a  picture'  of  one  of  the  companions  in  the 
St.  G^eorge's  Company  of  all  time,  out  of  a  pretty  book,  pub- 
lished at  Antwerp,  by  John  Baptist  Vrints,  cutter  of  figures 
in  copper,  on  the  16th  April,  1598;  and  giving  briefly 
the  stories,  and,  in  no  unworthy  imagination,  the  pictures 
also,  of  the  first  "foresters"  (rulers  of  woods  and  waves  J) 

*  Observe  that  loyalty,  in  this  and  other  such  places,  means  fidelity  to 
law,  and  therefore  to  the  king  as  its  supreme  administrator. — Index  to 
Fols.  L  and  11. 

t  "  Royalty,  or  rule,  expiring  state  of,  according  to  modem  republicanism. 
See  '  Kings ' ;  and  observe  generally  '  Royalty '  means  rule  of  any  kind ; 
^Monarchy,'  rule  by  a  single  person;  'Kingship/  rule  by  an  able  and  wise 
person.     See  'Lycurgus.'" — NoU  in  Index  to  Vols.  I.  and  11. 

X  "Davantage,  ilz  se  nommoyent  Forestiers,  non  que  leur  charge  et 
gouvemement  fust  seulement  sur  la  terre,  qui  estoit  lors  occupee  et  em- 
peschee  de  la  forest  Charbonniere,  mais  la  garde  de  la  mer  leur  estoit 
aussi  commise.  Convient  ici  entendre,  que  ce  terme,  forest,  en  vieil  has 
Aleman,  convenoit  aussi  bien  aux  eaux  comme  aux  boys,  ainsi  qu'il  est  narr^ 
es  memoires  de  Jehan  du  Tillet." — Les  Genealopes  des  Forestiers  et  Comtes 
de  Flandres,  AntP.  1598.* 


^  [See  Letters  13,  §  6,  and  14,  §  2  (pp.  233,  245).] 


[A  roughly  drawn  cartoon  (not  a  frontispiece,  but  on  p.  3)  of  a  decrepit  king, 
with  a  figure  of  Death  with  a  scythe  behiua  him.  Raskin  did  not  reproduce  the 
cartoon.] 

*  [Fbte  VI.  (originally  placed  as  frontispiece  to  this  letter).] 

*  [Les  Genealogies  et  Aneiennes  IMseentes  des  Forestiers  et  Comtes  de  Flandres  .  .  . 
ftar  Comeille  Martin  ,  .  .  et  Omees  de  Portraicts  figures  et  habitx  sekn  ks  f aeons  et 
grives  de  leurs  temps,  ainsi  qu'elles  ont  este  trotivees  es  plus  aneiens  tableaux,  par  Pierre 
BaUhasar,  et  par  hU  mesme  mises  en  lumiere^  en  Anvers  ehex  Jean  Baptist  Vrints, 
The  date  is  16  Ajpril  1508.  Raskin  quotes  in  the  text  from  p.  74;  in  the  note, 
from  p.  4.    The  first  and  choicer  edition  of  this  rare  book  was  issued  in  1580.] 
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in  Flanders,  where  the  waves  once  needed,  and  received, 
much  ruling;  and  of  the  Counts  of  Flanders  who  suc- 
ceeded them,  of  whom  this  one,  Robert,  sumamed  "of 
Jerusalem,"  was  the  eleventh,  and  began  to  reign  in  1077 ; 
being  "a  virtuous,  prudent,  and  brave  prince"  who, — having 
first  taken  good  order  in  his  money  aiFairs,  and  ended 
some  unjust  claims  his  predecessors  had  made  on  church 
property,  and  established  a  perpetual  chancellorship  and 
legal  superintendence  over  his  methods  of  revenue, — ^took 
the  cross  against  the  infidels,  and  got  the  name,  in  Syria, 
for  his  prowess,  of  the  "  Son  of  St.  George/' 

So  he  stands,  leaning  on  his  long  sword — a  man  desirous 
of  setting  the  world  to  rights,  if  it  might  be;  but  not 
knowing  the  way  of  it,  nor  recognizing  that  the  steel  with 
which  it  can  be  done,  must  take  another  shape  than  that 
double-edged  one. 

And  from  the  eleventh  century  to  this  dull  nineteenth, 
less  and  less  the  rulers  of  men  have  known  their  weapon* 
So  far,  yet,  are  we  from  beating  sword  into  ploughshare,^ 
that  now  the  sword  is  set  to  undo  the  plough's  work  when 
it  has  been  done;  and  at  this  hour  the  ghastliest  ruin  of 
all  that  moulder  from  the  fire,  pierced  through  black  rents 
by  the  unnatural  sunlight  above  the  ashamed  streets  of 
Paris,  is  the  long  skeleton,  and  roofless  hollow  of  the 
"Grenier  d'Abondance."* 

8,  Such  Agriculture  have  we  contrived  here,  in  Europe, 
and  ploughing  of  new  furrows  for  graves.  Will  you  hear 
how  Agriculture  is  now  contrived  in  America? — where, 
since  you  spend  your  time  here  in  burning  com,  you  must 
send  to  buy  it;  trusting,  however,  still  to  your  serviceable 
friend  the  Fire,  as  here  to  consume,  so  there,  to  sow  and 
reap,  for  repairing  of  consumption.      I  have  just  received 

^  [Isaiah  ii.  4 ;  Micah  iv,  3 — words  often  quoted  by  Ruskin ;  see,  for  instance. 
Vol.  XV n.  p.  178  n.] 

*  ["  The  greatest  conflagration  to-day  was  that  of  the  Grenier  d'Abondance.  The 
flames  and  smoke  from  it  rose  high  over  the  city"  (Times,  May  26,  1871,  in  au 
account  of  the  burning  of  Paris  by  the  Commune).  Ruskin  refers  to  this  incident 
in  Pnmrpma,  VoL  XXV.  p.  223.J 
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a  letter  from  California,  which  I  trust  the  writer  will  not 
blame  me  for  printing:* — 

March  Ut,  1872. 

''SiR^ — You  have  so  strongly  urged  'agriculture  by  the  hand'  that  it 
may  be  of  some  interest  to  you  to  know  the  result  thus  far  of  agriculture 
by  machinery^  in  California.  I  am  the  more  willing  to  address  you  on  this 
subject  from  the  fact  that  I  may  have  to  do  with  a  new  Colony  in  this 
State,  which  will,  I  trust,  adopts  as  far  as  practicable^  your  ideas  as  to 
agriculture  by  the  hand.  Such  thoughts  as  you  might  choose  to  give 
regarding  the  conduct  of  such  a  Colony  here  would  be  particularly  accept- 
able ;  and  should  you  deem  it  expedient  to  comply  with  this  earnest  and 
sincere  request,  the  following  facts  may  be  of  service  to  you  in  forming 
just  conclusions. 

"  We  have  a  genial  climate  and  a  productive  soil.  Our  farms  ('  ranches ') 
frequently  embrace  many  thousands  of  acres^  while  the  rule  is,  scarcely  ever 
less  than  hundreds  of  acres.  Wheat-fields  of  5000  acres  are  by  no  means 
uncommon,  and  not  a  few  of  above  40,000  acres  are  known.  To  cultivate 
these  extensive  tracts  much  machinery  is  used,  such  as  steam-ploughs, 
gang-ploughs,  reaping,  mowing,  sowing,  and  thrashing  machines ;  and  seem- 
ingly to  the  utter  extermination  of  the  spirit  of  home,  and  rural  life.  Gangs 
of  labourers  are  hired  during  the  emergency  of  harvesting;  and  they  are 
left  for  the  most  part  unhoused,  and  are  also  fed  more  like  animals  than 
men.  Harvesting  over,  they  are  discharged,  and  thus  are  left  near  the 
beginning  of  our  long  and  rainy  winters  to  shift  for  themselves.  Con- 
sequently the  larger  towns  and  cities  are  infested  for  months  with  idle 
men  and  boys.  Housebreaking  and  highway  robbery  are  of  almost  daily 
occurrence.  As  to  the  farmers  themselves,  they  live  in  a  dreamy,  com- 
fortless way,  and  are  mostly  without  education  or  refinement.  To  show 
them  how  to  live  better  and  cleaner ;  to  give  them  nobler  aims  than  merely 
to  raise  wlieat  for  the  English  market;  to  teach  them  the  history  of  those 
five  cities,^  and  'their  girls  to  cook  exquisitely,*  etc.,*  is  surely  a  mission 
for  earnest  men  in  this  country,  no  less  than  in  England,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  various  accomplishments  to  which  you  have  alluded.  I  have  caused 
to  be  published  in  some  of  our  farming  districts  many  of  the  more  im- 
portant of  your  thoughts  bearing  on  these  subjects,  and  I  trust  with 
beneficial  results. 

"I  trust  I  shall  not  intrude  on  Mr.  Ruskin's  patience  if  I  now  say 
something  by  way  of  thankfulness  for  what   I   have  received    from  your 

^  [The  receipt  of  this  letter  gave  Ruskin  much  pleasure.  In  a  note  to  Mrs. 
Arthur  Severn  from  Oxford  (March  29,  1872)  he  says  :-— 

''  I  opened,  ten  minutes  after  the  last  glimpse  of  you  yesterday,  a  most 
precious  letter  from  a  man  in  California.  He  had  been  a  sailor  before 
the  mast ;  found  Modem  Painters  in  an  island  in  the  Pacific !  then  read 
all  my  books,  and  is  now  trying  to  carry  out  Fore  Clavigera  in  California. 
It  is  all  very  wonderful  and  beautiful. 

''  Then,  this  morning  I  opened  at  d7th  Ezekiel,  and  read  it — it  seemed 

as  if  just  spoken  to  me — ana  then,  by  as  utter  chance,  the  16th  Psalm."] 

'  [Athens,  Rome,  Venice^  Florence,  and  London :  see  Letter  8,  %  10  (p.  143).] 

» \md,] 
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works.*  I  know  not  cerUinly  if  this  will  ever  reach  you.  If  it  does,  it 
may  in  some  small  way  gladden  you  to  know  that  I  owe  to  your  tA*i*hiiig 
almost  all  the  good  I  have  thus  attained.  A  large  portion  of  my  life  has 
been  spent  at  sea,  and  in  roaming  in  Mexico,  Central  and  South  America, 
and  in  the  Malaysian  and  Polynesian  Islands.  I  have  been  a  sailor  before 
and  abaft  the  mast.  Years  ago  I  found  on  a  remote  island  of  the  Pacific 
the  Modem  Painters;  after  them  the  Seven  Lamps  of  Arekitechtre ;  and  finally 
your  complete  works.  Ignorant  and  uncultivated,  I  began  earnestly  to 
follow  certain  of  your  teachings.  I  read  most  of  the  books  you  recom* 
mended,  simply  because  you  seemed  to  be  my  teacher;  and  so  in  the 
course  of  these  years  I  have  come  to  believe  in  you  about  as  &ithfully  as 
one  man  ever  believes  in  another.  From  having  no  fixed  object  in  life  I 
have  finally  found  that  I  have  something  to  do,  and  will  ultimately,  I 
trust,  have  something  to  say  about  sea-life,  something  that  has  not,  I  think, 
hitherto  been  said — if  God  ever  permits  me  the  necessary  leisure  fix>m  hard 
railway  work,  the  most  hopeless  and  depressing  of  all  work  I  have  hitherto 
done.  "Your  most  thankful  servant. 


9.  With  the  account  given  in  the  first  part  of  this  letter 
of  the  results  of  mechanical  agriculture  in  California,  you 
shall  now  compare  a  little  sketch  by  Marmontel  of  the 
peasant  life,  not  mechanical,  in  his  own  province.  It  is 
given,  altering  only  the  name  of  the  river,  in  the  Conies 
Morauoc^  in  the  story,  professing  to  continue  that  of 
Moli^re's  Misanthrope: — 

"Alceste,  discontented  as  you  know,  both  with  his  mistress  and  with 
his  judges,  decided  upon  flying  from  men,  and  retired  very  far  from  Paris 
to  the  banks  of  the  Vologne ;  this  river,  in  which  the  shells  enclose  pearl, 
is  yet  more  precious  by  the  fertility  which  it  causes  to  spring  on  its 
borders;  the  valley  that  it  waters  is  one  beautiful  meadow.  On  one  side 
of  it  rise  smiling  hills,  scattered  all  over  with  woods  and  villages,  on  the 
other  extends  a  vast  level  of  fields  covered  with  corn.  It  was  there  that 
Alceste  went  to  live,  forgotten  by  all,  free  from  cares,  and  from  irksome 
duties;  entirely  his  own,  and  finally  delivered  from  the  odious  spectacle 
of  the  world,  he  breathed  freely,  and  praised  heaven  for  having  broken 
all  his  chains.      A   little  study,  much  exercise,  pleasures  not    vivid,  but 

*  I  accept  the  blame  of  vanity  in  printing  the  end  of  this  letter,  for 
the  sake  of  showing  more  perfectly  the  temper  of  its  writer,  whom  I  have 
answered  privately;  in  case  my  letter  may  not  reach  him,  I  should  be 
grateful  if  he  would  send  me  again  his  address. 

^  [Ruskin  here  translates  the  beginning  of  the  story :  see  voL  iiL  pp.  246-254, 
1st  ed.  1765,  of  the  OonUs  Mwmus.  ''The  Misanthrope  Corrected"  in  MarmanUfs 
Moral  TaleSf  selected  with  a  BecUed  Translaihn,  by  George  Saintsbary  (George  Allen, 
1895),  pp.  890  sea,  A  later  passage  from  the  same  story  is  given  in  Letter  40, 
§  1  (VoL  XXVIII.  p.  62).] 
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untroubled ;  in  a  word,  a  life  peacefuUj  active,  preserved  him  from  the  ennui 
of  solitude :  he  desired  nothing,  and  regretted  nothing.  One  of  the  pleasures 
of  his  retreat  was  to  see  the  cultivated  and  fertile  ground  all  about  him 
nourishing  a  peasantry,  which  appeared  to  him  happy.  For  a  misanthrope 
who  has  become  so  by  his  virtue,  only  thinks  that  he  hates  men,  because 
he  loves  them.  Alceste  felt  a  strange  softening  of  the  heart  mingled  with 
joy  at  the  sight  of  his  fellow-creatures  rich  by  the  labour  of  their  hand. 
'Those  people/  said  he,  'are  very  happy  to  be  still  half  savage.  They 
would  soon  be  corrupted  if  they  were  more  civiliased.'  As  he  was  walking 
in  the  country,  he  chanced  upon  a  labourer  who  was  ploughing,  and 
singing  as  he  ploughed.  '  God  have  a  care  of  you,  my  good  man ! '  said 
he,  'you  are  very  gay?'  'I  mostly  am,'  replied  the  peasant.  'I  am  happy 
to  hear  it :  that  proves  that  you  are  content  with  your  condition.'  '  Until 
now,  I  have  good  cause  to  be.'  '  Are  you  married  } '  '  Yes,  thank  heaven.' 
'Have  you  any  children?'  'I  Iiad  five.  I  have  lost  one,  but  that  is  a 
mischief  that  may  be  mended.'  '  Is  your  wife  young  ? '  '  She  is  twenty- 
five  years  old.'  '  Is  she  pretty  ? '  /  She  is,  for  me,  but  she  is  better  than 
pretty,  she  is  good.'  *And  you  love  her?'  ^ Jf  1  love  herl  Who  would 
not  love  her !  I  wonder  ? '  '  And  she  loves  you  also,  without  doubt'  '  Oh  ! 
for  that  matter,  with  all  her  heart — just  the  same  as  before  marriage.' 
'Then  you  loved  each  other  before  marriage?'  'Without  that,  should  we 
have  let  ourselves  be  caught?'  'And  your  children — are  they  healthy?' 
'Ah!  it's  a  pleasure  to  see  them!  The  eldest  is  only  five  years  old,  and 
he's  already  a  great  deal  cleverer  than  his  father;  and  for  my  two  girls, 
never  was  anything  so  charming !  It'll  be  ill-luck  indeed  if  thei^  don't  get 
husbands.  The  youngest  is  sucking  yet,  but  the  little  fellow  will  be  stout 
and  strong.  Would  you  believe  it? — he  beats  his  sisters  when  they  want 
to  kiss  their  mother! — he's  always  afraid  of  anybody's  taking  him  from 
the  breast.'  'All  that  is,  then,  very  happy?'  'Happy!  I  should  think 
so — ^you  should  see  the  joy  there  is  when  I  come  l»ck  from  my  work! 
You  would  say  they  hadn't  seen  me  for  a  year.  I  don't  know  which  to 
attend  to  first.  My  wife  is  round  my  neck — my  girls  in  my  arms — my  boy 
gets  hold  of  my  legs — little  Jeannot  is  like  to  roll  himself  off*  the  bed  to 
get  to  me — and  I,  I  laugh,  and  cry,  and  kiss  all  at  once — for  all  that 
makes  me  cry!'  'I  believe  it,  indeed,'  said  Alceste.  'You  know  it,  sir, 
I  suppose,  for  you  are  doubtless  a  father?'  'I  have  not  that  happiness.' 
'  So  much  the  worse  for  you !  There's  nothing  in  the  world  worth  having, 
but  that.'i  'And  how  do  you  live?'  'Very  well:  we  have  excellent 
bread,  good  milk,  and  the  fruit  of  our  orchard.  My  wife,  with  a  little 
bacon,  makes  a  cabbage  soup  that  the  King  would  be  ^lad  to  eat!  Then 
we  have  eggs  from  the  poultry-yard;  and  on  Sunday  we  have  a  feast,  and 
drink  a  little  cup  of  wine.'  '  Yes,  but  when  the  year  is  bad  ? '  '  Well,  one 
expects  the  year  to  be  bad,  sometimes,  and  one  lives  on  what  one  has 
saved  from  the  good  years.'  'Then  there's  the  rigour  of  the  weather — 
the  cold  and  the  rain,  and  the  heat — ^that  you  have  to  bear.'  'Well! 
one  gets  used  to  it;  and  if  you  only  knew  the  pleasure  that  one  has  in 
the  evening,  in  getting  the  cool  breeze  after  a  day  of  summer;  or,  in 
winter,  warming  one's  hands  at  the  blaze  of  a  good  faggot,  between  one's 

^  [Compare  Oe^ui  of  Agldia,  §  48  (Vol.  XIX.  p.  99),  where  Raskin  cites  these 
words.    See  also  Appendix  6,  Vol.  XXIX.  p.  538.  J 
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VAL  DI  NlfiVOLE^ 

Pisa,  S9<A  April,  1872. 

!•  My  Friends, — ^You  would  pity  me,  if  you  knew  how 
seldom  I  see  a  newspaper,  just  now;  but  I  chanced  on 
one  yesterday,  and  found  that  all  the  world  was  astir 
about  the  marriage  of  the  Marquis  of  B.,*  and  that  the 
Pope  had  sent  him,  on  that  occasion,  a  telegraphic  blessing 
of  superfine  quality. 

I  wonder  what  the  Marquis  of  B.  has  done  to  deserve 
to  be  blessed  to  that  spedid  extent,  and  whether  a  little 
mild  beatitude,  sent  here  to  Pisa,  might  not  have  been 
better  spent.  For,  indeed,  before  getting  hold  of  the 
papers,  I  had  been  greatly  troubled,  while  drawing  the 
east  end  of  the  Duomo,*  by  three  fellows  who  were  leaning 
against  the  Leaning  Tower,  and  expectorating  loudly  and 
copiously,  at  intervals  of  half  a  minute  each,  over  the  white 
marble  base  of  it,  which  they  evidently  conceived  to  have 
been  constructed  only  to  be  spit  upon/  They  were  all  in 
rags,  and  obviously  proposed  to  remain  in  rags  all  their 
days,  and  pass  what  leisure  of  life  they  could  obtain,  in 
spitting.  There  was  a  boy  with  them,  in  rags  also,  and 
not  less  expectorant,  but  having  some  remains  of  human 
activity  in  him  still  (being  not  more  than  twelve  years 
old);  and  he  was  even    a   little  interested  in  my  brushes 


^  [See  below,  §  2.    A  rejected  title  was  '*  Benediction  and  Usury  (or  taxation)."] 

'  [Tlie  marriage  of  the  Marquis  of  Bute  is  again  referred  to  in  Letter  20,  §  5 

(p.  337).     John  Patrick,  sixth  Earl  and  third  Marquis  of  Bute  (1847-1000).  married 

April  16, 1872^  the  Hon.  Gwendoline  Howard,  daughter  of  Lord  Howard  or  Gloesop. 

His  entrance  into  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  is  the  subject  of  Disraeli's  ZofAotr.] 

>  {The  drawing  is  reproduced  on  Plate  III.  in  Vol.  XXIII.] 

4  [For  an  English  parallel,  see  Aratra  PenMci,  §  80  (Vol.  XX.  p.  200).] 
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and  colours*  but  rewarded  himself,  after  the  effort  of  some 
attention  to  these,  by  revolving  slowly  round  the  iron 
railing  in  front  of  me  like  a  pensive  squirrel.  This  opera- 
tion at  last  disturbed  me  so  much,  that  I  asked  him 
if  there  were  no  other  railings  in  Pisa  he  could  turn 
upside  down  over,  but  these.  "Sono  cascato,  Signor — "* 
•*  I  tumbled  over  them,  please.  Sir,"  said  he,  apologetically, 
with  infinite  satisfaction  in  his  black  eyes. 

Now  it  seemed  to  me  that  these  three  moist-throated 
men  and  the  squirrelline  boy  stood  much  more  in  need  of 
a  paternal  blessing  than  the  Marquis  of  B. — ^a  blessing, 
of  course,  with  as  much  of  the  bloom  off  it  as  would 
make  it  consistent  with  the  position  in  which  Providence 
had  placed  them;  but  enough,  in  its  moderate  way,  to 
bring  the  good  out  of  them  instead  of  the  evil.  For  there 
was  all  manner  of  good  in  them,  deep  and  pure — ^yet  for 
ever  to  be  dormant;  and  all  manner  of  evil,  shallow  and 
superficial,  yet  for  ever  to  be  active  and  practical,  as 
matters  stood  that  day,  imder  the  Leaning  Tower. 

2.  Lucca^  7th  May. — ^Eight  days  gone,  and  I've  been 
working  hard,  and  looking  my  carefuUest;  and  seem  to 
have  done  nothing,  nor  begun  to  see  these  places,  though 
I've  known  them  thirty  years,  and  though  Mr.  Murray's 
Guide  says  one  may  see  Lucca,  and  its  Ducal  Palace  and 
Piazza,  the  Cathedral,  the  Baptistery,  nine  churches,  and 
the  Roman  amphitheatre,  and  take  a  drive  round  the 
ramfMirts,  in  the  time  between  the  stopping  of  one  train 
and  the  starting  of  the  next.^ 

I  wonder  how  much  time  Mr.  Murray  would  allow 
for  the  view  I  had  to-day,  from  the  tower  of  the  Cathedral, 
up  the  valley  called  of  "Ni^vole,"* — ^now  one  tufted  soft- 
ness of  fresh  springing  leaves,  far  as  the  eye  can  reach. 
You  know  something  of  the  produce  of  the  hills  that 
bound  it,  and  perhaps  of  its  own :  at  least,  one  used  to  see 

»  [See  VoL  XXV.  p.  116.] 

'  [For  other  reference  to  this  region,  see  in  a  later  volume  of  this  edition, 
the  '^  Notes  on  the  life  of  S.  ZiU"  in  Roadwie  SongM  qf  Tuscany. "l 
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''Fihe  Lucca  Oil*'  often  enough  in  the  grocers'  windo^ni 
(petroleum  has,  I  suppose,  now  taken  its  place),  and  the 
staple  of  Spitalfields  was,  I  believe,  first  woven  with  Luooa 
thread.^ 

8.  The  actual  manner  of  production  of  these  good 
things  is  thus: — ^The  Val  di  Ni^vole  is  some  five  miles 
wide  by  thirty  long,  and  is  simply  one  field  of  com  or 
rich  grass  land,  undivided  by  hedges;  the  com  two  ftet 
high,  and  more,  to-day.  Quite  Lord  Derby's  style  of 
agriculture,'  you  think?  No;  not  quite.  Undivided  by 
hedges,  the  fields  are  yet  me^ed  mitoss  and  across  by  an 
intricate  network  of  posts  and  chains.  The  posts  are 
maple-trees,  and  the  chains,  garlands  of  vine.  The  meshes 
of  this  net  each  enclose  two  or  three  acres  of  the  com- 
land,  with  a  row  of  mulberry-trees  up  the  middle  ef  it,  for 
silk.  There  are  poppies,  and  bright  ones  too,  about  the 
banks  and  roadsides ;  but  the  com  of  Val  di  Nievole  is  too 
proud  to  grow  with  poppies,  and  is  set  with  wild  gladiolus 
instead,  deep  violet.'  Here  and  there  a  mo^nd  of  ciag 
rises  out  of  the  fields,  crested  with  stone-pine,  and  studded 
all  over  with  the  large  stars  of  the  white  rock-cistus. 
Quiet  streams,  filled  with  close  crowds  of  the  golden 
Waterflag,  wind  beside  meadows  painted  with  purple  orchis. 
On  each  side  of  the  great  plain  is  a  wilderness  of  hills, 
veiled  at  their  feet  with  a  grey  cloud  of  olive  woods; 
above,  sweet  with  glades  of  chestnut;  peaks  of  more 
distant  blue,  still,  to^ay,  embroidered  with  snow,  are  rather 
to  be  thought  of  as  vast  precious  stones  than  mountains, 

^  [Ruskin  was  here  probably  thinking  of  a  passage  in  Gibbon  (ch.  liii.) :  "  In  the 
year  1314  Lucca  alone,  among  her  sister  reeablics^  enjoyed  the  lucrative  monopoly 
(of  silk).  A  domestio  roTolution  dispersed  tne  manufacturers  to  Florence,  Bologna^ 
Venice^  Milan,  and  even  the  countries  beyond  the  Alps^  and  thirteen  years  after 
this  «vent,  the  statutes  of  Modena  enjoin  the  planting  of  nittlberry-trees,  and 
regulate  the  duties  on  raw  silk.  The  northern  climates  are  less  propitious  to  the 
education  of  the  silkworm ;  but  the  industry  of  France  and  England  is  supplied 
attd  enriched  bv  the  productions  of  Italy  and  China."  The  brood  silk  manufacture 
was  established  in  England  in  1620;  but  it  is  to  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of 
Nantes  (1685)  that  we  owe  the  Spitalfields  colony  of  silk-weavers,  lliere  was  a 
colony  of  Luochese  in  London  in  medisBval  times :  see  below^  p.  dl2  n.] 

■  [See  Letter  10,  §  1  (p.  166).] 

«  [Compare  Vai  (TAmo,  §  186  (Vol.  XXIIL  p.  Ill,)] 
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for  all  the  state  of  the  world*s  pakces  has  been  htwn  out 
<rf  their  marble.^ 

4.  I  was  lookfaig  over  all  this  from  under  the  rim  of 
a  large  bell,*  beautiftilly  embossed,  with  a  St.  Sebastian 
upon  it,  and  some  lovely  thin-edged  laurel  leaves,  and 
an  inscription  saying  that  the  people  should  be  filled 
with  the  fat  of  the  land,*  if  they  listened  to  the  voice 
of  the  Lord.  The  bell-fbunder  of  course  meant,  by  the 
voice  of  the  Lord,  the  soimd  of  his  own  bell ;  and  all 
over  the  plain,  one  could  See  towers  rising  above  the 
vines  voiced  in  the  same  manner.  Also  much  trumpet* 
ing  and  fiddling  goes  on  below,  to  help  the  bells,  on 
holy  days;  and,  assuredly,  here  is  fat  enough  of  land  to 
be  filled  with,  if  listening  to  these  scrapings  and  tinklings 
were  indeed  the  way  to  be  filled. 

The  laurel  leaves  on  the  bell  were  so  finely  hammered 
that  I  felt  bound  to  have  a  ladder  set  against  tiie  lip  of  it, 
that  I  might  examine  them  more  closely;  and  the  sacristan 
and  bell-ringer  were  so  interested  in  this  proceeding  that 
they  got  up,  themselves,  on  the  cross-beams,  and  sat  like 
two  jackdaws,  looking  on,  one  on  each  side ;  for  which 
expression  of  sympathy  I  was  deeply  grateful,  and  ofibred 
the  bell-ringer,  on  the  spot,  two  bank-notes  for  tenpence 
each.  But  they  were  so  rotten  with  age,  and  so  brittle 
and  black  with  tobacco,  that,  having  unadvisedly  folded 
them  up  small  in  my  purse,  tlie  patches  on  theh-  backs 
had  run  their  corners  through  them,  and  they  came  out 
tattered  like  so  much  tinder.  The  bell-ringer  looked  at 
them  hopelessly,  and  gave  me  them  back.  I  promised  him 
some  better  patched  ones,  and  folded  the  remnants  of 
tinder  up  carefully,  to  be  kept  at  Coniston  (where  we  have 
still  a  tenpenceworth  or  so  of  copper,— though  no  olive  oil) 
— for  specimens  of  the  currency  of  the  new  Kingdom  of 
Italy. 

*  P' Carrara  Hills."— i/iS.  note  by  Author  in  hi9  eopjf.] 

*  [At  Laoea  Cathedral :  see  below,  p.  400.] 
>  iGenesis  xlv.  18.] 
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Such  are  the  monuments  of  financial  art,  attained  by  a 
nation  which  has  lived  in  the  fattest  of  lands  for  at  least 
three  thousand  years,  and  for  the  last  twelve  hundred  of 
them  has  had  at  least  some  measure  of  Christian  benedic- 
tion, with  help  from  bell,  book,  candle,  and,  recently,  even 
from  gas. 

5.  Yet  you  must  not  despise  the  benediction,  though  it 
has  not  provided  them  with  clean  bank-notes.  The  peasant 
race,  at  least,  of  the  Val  di  Ni^vole  are  not  unblest;  if 
honesty,  kindness,  food  sufficient  for  them,  and  peace  of 
heart,  can  anjrwise  make  up  for  poverty  in  current  coin. 
Only  the  evening  before  last,  I  was  up  among  the  hills  to 
the  south  of  Lucca,  dose  to  the  remains  of  the  country- 
house  of  Castruccio  Castracani,  who  was  Lord  of  the  Val 
di  Ni^vole,  and  much  good  land  besides,  in  the  year  1828 
(and  whose  sword,  you  perhaps  remember,  was  presented 
to  the  King  of  Sardinia,  now  King  of  Italy,  when  first  he 
visited  the  Lucchese  after  driving  out  the  old  Duke  of 
Tuscany ;  and  Mrs.  Browning  wrote  a  poem  upon  the 
presentation^);  a  NeapoUtan  Duchess  has  got  his  coimtry- 
house  now,  and  has  restored  it  to  her  taste.  Well,  I  was 
up  among  the  hills,  that  way,  in  places  where  no  English, 
nor  Neapolitans  either,  ever  dream  of  going,  being  alto- 
gether lovely  and  at  rest,  and  the  country  life  in  them 
unchanged ;  and  I  had  several  friends  with  me,  and  among 
them  one  of  the  young  girls  who  were  at  Fumess  Abbey 
last  year;'  and,  scrambling  about  among  the  vines,  she  lost 
a  pretty  little  cross  of  Florentine  work.  Luckily,  she  had 
made  acquaintance,  only  the  day  before,  with  the  peasant 
mistress  of  a  cottage  close  by,  and  with  her  two  youngest 
children,  Adam  and  Eve.  Eve  was  still  tied  up  tight  in 
swaddling  clothes,  down  to  the  toes,  and  carried  about  as  a 

1  [''The  Sword  of  Castruccio  Cagtntcani/'  For  Castruccio  Castracanii  Duke  of 
Lucca^  see  Vol.  XII.  pp.  224-226;  and  for  otber  references  to  the  gift  of  his  sword 
by  the  people  of  Lucca  to  King  Victor  Emanuel,  see  Vol.  XIX.  p.  441,  and 
Vol.  XXIII.  p.  472.] 

*  rSee  Letter  11,  §  3  (p.  182).  Mrs.  and  Miss  HiUiard  were  among  Rnskin's 
travelling  companions  at  this  time.] 
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bundle;  but  Adam  was  old  enough  to  run  about;  and 
found  the  cross,  and  his  mother  gave  it  us  back  next  day.^ 
Not  unblest,  such  a  people,  though  with  some  common 
human  care  and  kindness  you  might  bless  them  a  little 
more.  If  oxUy  you  would  not  curse  them;  but  the  curse 
of  your  modem  life  is  fatally  near,  and  only  for  a  few 
years  more,  perhaps,  they  will  be  seen — driving  their  tawny 
kine,  or  with  their  sheep  following  them, — ^to  pass,  like 
pictures  in  enchanted  motion,  among  their  glades  of  vine. 

6.  Rome^  12th  May. — I  am  writing  at  the  window  of  a 
new  inn,^  whence  I  have  a  view  of  a  large  green  gas-lamp, 
and  of  a  pond,  in  rustic  rock-work,  with  four  large  bladk 
ducks  in  it;  also  of  the  top  of  the  Pantheon;  sundry 
ruined  walls ;  tiled  roofs  innumerable ;  and  a  palace  about 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  long,  and  the  height,  as  near  as  I 
can  guess,  of  Folkestone  cliffs  under  the  New  Parade ;  aU 
which  I  see  to  advantage  over  a  balustrade  veneered  with 
an  inch  of  marble  over  four  inches  of  cheap  stone,  carried 
by  balusters  of  cast  iron,  painted  and  sanded,  but  with 
the  rust  coming  through, — ^this  being  the  proper  modem 
recipe  in  Italy  for  balustrades  which  may  meet  the  increas- 
ing demand  of  travellers  for  splendour  of  abode.  (By  the 
way,  I  see  I  can  get  a  pretty  little  long  vignette  view  of 
the  roof  of  the  Pantheon,  and  some  neighbouring  churches, 
through  a  chink  between  the  veneering  and  the  freestone.) 

7.  Standing  in  this  balcony,  I  am  within  three  hundred 
yards  of  the  greater  Church  of  St.  Mary,  from  which  Cas- 
truccio  Castracani  walked  to  St.  Peter's  on  17th  January, 
1828,  carrying  the  sword  of  the  German  Empire,  with 
which  he  was  appointed  to  gird  its  Emperor,  on  his  taking 
possession  of  Rome,  by  Castruccio's  help,  in  spite  of  the 
Pope.  The  Lord  of  the  Val  di  Ni^vole  wore  a  dress  of 
superb  damask  silk,  doubtless  the  best  that  the  worms  of 

^  [For  another  reference  to  this  incident.  Bee  jBHhetic  and  MathemaHe  Schook 
^  Ihrenee,  §  66  (VoL  XXHL  p.  283).] 

'  [The  description  shows  that  the  inn  must  have  heen  one  of  those  overlooking 
the  Quirinal ;  probably  the  Hdtel  d'ltalie  in  the  Via  delle  Quattro  Fontane.] 
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Lucca  mulbeny^trqes  eould  spin;  and  across  his  breast  an 
emlH'cudered  scroll,  inscribed,  ''  He  is  what  God  made  him>" 
and  across  his  shoulders,  behind,  another  scroU>  inscribed, 
"And  he  shall  be  what  Gkxi  will  make/'* 

On  the  8rd  of  August,  that  same  year,  he  recovered 
Pistoja  from  the  Florentines,  and  rode  home  to  his  own 
Lucca  in  triumph*  beiug  then  the  greatest  war-cafdain  in 
Europe,  and  Lord  of  Fisa,  Pistoja,  Lucca,  half  the  coast 
of  Genoa,  and  three  hundred  fortified  castles  in  the  Apen* 
nines;*  on  the  8rd  of  September  he  lay  dead  in  Lucca, 
of  fever,  ♦*  Crushed  before  the  moth ;  ** '  as  the  silkworms 
also,  who  were  boiled  before  even  they  became  so  much 
as  moths,^  to  make  his  embroidered  coat  for  him.  And, 
humanly  speaking,  because  he  had  worked  too  hard  in  the 
trenches  of  Pistoja,  in  the  dog-days,  with  his  armour  on, 
and  with  his  own  hands  on  the  mattock,  like  the  good 
knight  he  was. 

8«  Nevertheless,  his  swwd  was  no  gift  for  the  King  of 
Italy,  if  the  Lucchese  had  thought  better  of  it.  For  tiboM 
three  hundred  castles  of  his  were  all  Robber-castles,  and  he, 
in  fact,  only  the  chief  captain  of  the  three  hundred  thieves 
who  lived  in  them.  In  the  beginning  of  his  career  these 
^towers  of  the  Lunigiana  belonged  to  gentlemen  who  had 
made  brigandage  in  the  mountains,  or  piracy  on  the  sea, 
the  sole  occupation  of  their  youth.  Castruccio  united  them 
round  him,  and  called  to  his  little  court  all  the  exiles  and 
adventurers  who  were  wandering  from  town  to  town,  in 
search  of  war  or  pleasures."* 

And,  indeed,  to  Professors  of  Art,  the  Apennine  betwem 

*  Smmondi  :  History  of  Italian  Republics,  Vol.  III.,  Chap.  ii« 

*  [See  Villani'g  htorie  Florentine^  book  x.  ch.  Iviii.  (vol.  vi.  p.  83,  Milan  edition 
of  1803),  and  SvnnoQdi'a  ffieioire  dee  MSpuM^uee  Itattennee,  ch.  zxai.  (voL  t.  p.  IfiS, 
Parifl  edition  of  1826).] 

»  [Villani,  book  x.  ch,  Ixxxv.  (vol.  vi.  pp.  11^120).] 
«  [Job  iv.  la] 

*  [For  the  manufacture  of  silk,  the  em  of  the  silkwonn,  called  grame^  are 


hatehed  ont  bf  artificial  heat  when  the  malhem  leavea  are  ready  fiir  the  ieedinf^ 
of  the  larvsB.  Subsequently,  the  pupa  is  killed  to  prevent  ita  Itortfaer  praigteee 
9»k  the  bursting  of  the  shell  by  the  fully  developed  aieth.l 

^  [Raskin  used  the  fifth  (French)  editien  of  1838,  pubfishad  at  Bmaselsk    The 
reference  is  to  vol.  v.  p.  76,  in  the  Fftris  edition  of  1826.] 
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Lucca  and  Fistoja  is  singularly  delightful  to  this  day,  be- 
eause  of  the  ruins  of  these  robber-castles  on  every  momyl, 
and  of  the  pretty  monasteries  and  arcades  of  cloister  beside 
them.  But  how  little  we  usually  estimate  the  real  rela- 
tion of  these  picturesque  objects!  The  homes  of  Baron 
and  Clerk,  side  by  side,  established  on  the  hills,  Undeiv 
neath,  in  the  plain,  the  peasant  driving  his  oxen.  The 
Baron  lives  by  robbing  the  peasant,  and  the  Clerk  by 
blessing  the  Baron« 

9.  Blessing  and  absolving,  tho^gh  the  Barons  of  grandest 
type  could  live,  and  resolutely  die,  without  absolution. 
Old  Straw-Mattress  of  Evilstone,*  at  ninety-six,  sent  bis 
son  from  beside  his  death-mattress  to  attack  the  castle  (^ 
the  Bishop  of  Arezzo,  thinking  the  Bishop  would  be  off 
his  guard,  news  having  gone  abroad  that  the  grey-haired 
Knight  of  Evilstone^  could  sit  his  horse  no  more.  But, 
usually,  the  absolution  was  felt  to  be  needful  towards  the 
end  of  life;  and  if  one  thinks  of  it,  the  two  kinds  of 
edifices  on  the  hill-tops  may  be  shortly  described  as  thoa^ 
of  the  Pillager  and  Pardoner,  or  Pardonere,  Chaucer's  wwd 
being  classical  in  spelling,  and  the  best  general  one  for  the 
clergy  of  the  two  great  Evangelical  and  Papal  sects.  Only 
a  year  or  two  ago,  close  to  the  Crystal  Palace,  I  heard  in 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Tipple's  chapel  another  Pardoner  announce 
from  his  pulpit  that  there  was  no  thief,  nor  devourer  of 
widows'  houses,*  nor  any  manner  of  sinner,  in  his  congrega- 
tion that  day,  who  might  not  leave  the  church  an  entirely 
pardoned  and  entirely  respectable  person,  if  he  would  only 
believ^-n^what  the  Rev.  Pardoner  was  about  to  announce  to 
him,* 

*  "Saocone  of  Pietra-maU." 

1  [Compare  Letter  69,  §  2  (Vol.  XXVIII.  p.  eSS).  For  the  incident  (in  1356) 
kere  noted  by  Raskin,  see  Af  atteo  ViJlani,  book  vi.  chaps  xi.^  xvi. ;  and  Sismondi^ 
Paris  edition  of  1826,  ch.  xlv.  (vol.  vi.  pp.  304  m?.)-] 

«  FMatthew  xxiii.  14.] 

^  [''In  the  first  edition  the  piece  of  teaching  was  attributed  to  the  incumbent 
of  the  chapel.  The  error  was  corrected  by  his  letter,  printed  in  the  correspond- 
ence of  Letter  20"  (p.  Q50),^Author^9  MS.  note  in  hU  awn  copy.  See  the  Biblio- 
graphical Note,  above,  p.  ciz.] 
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10.  Strange,  too,  how  these  two  great  pardoning  reli* 
gions  agree  in  the  accompaniment  of  phjrsical  filth.  I  have 
never  heen  hindered  from  drawing  street  subjects  by  pure 
human  stench,  but  in  two  cities, — ^Edinburgfa  and  Rome. 

There  are  some  things,  however,  which  EkUnburgh  and 
London  pardon,  nowadays,  which  Rome  would  not.  Peni- 
tent thieves,  by  all  means,  but  not  impenitent;  still  less 
impenitent  peculators. 

11.  Have  patience  a  little,  for  I  must  tell  you  one  or 
two  things  more  about  Lucca:  they  are  all  connected  with 
the  history  of  Florence,  which  is  to  be  one  of  the  five 
cities*  you  are  to  be  able  to  give  account  of;  and,  by  the 
way,  remember  at  once,  that  her  florin  in  the  fourteenth 
century  was  of  such  pure  gold  that  when  in  Chaucer's 
** Pardonere's  Tale"  Death  puts  himself  into  the  daintiest 
dress  he  can,  it  is  into  a  heap  of  '^floreines  faire  and 
bright."  *  He  has  chosen  another  form  at  Lucca ;  and  when 
I  had  folded  up  my  two  bits  of  refuse  tinder,'  I  walked 
into  the  Cathedral  to  look  at  the  golden  lamp  which  hangs 
before  the  Sacred  Face — ^twenty-four  pounds  of  pure  gold 
in  the  lamp :  Face  of  wood :  the  oath  of  kings,  since  William 
Rufus'  days;^  carved    eighteen  hundred  years  ago,  if  one 

Athens,  Rome,  Venice.  Florence,  and  London:  see  Letter  8,  §  10  (p.  143).] 

Compare  Val  <fAmo,  §  117  (VoL  XXllL  p.  71).] 

^  above,  §  4.] 

llie  Volto  Santo,  which  is  preserved  in  a  chapel  bailt  bv  Matteo  Civitali,  is 

ar-wood  cruciiiz  about  13  feet  in  length.  It  is  said  to  have  been  carved  by 
Nicodemus,  and  while  he  slept  an  angel  carved  the  face.  In  782  it  was  discovered 
to  a  pilgrim  bishop  from  Piedmont,  Gualfredo  by  name,  who,  instructed  by  an 
angel,  put  it  on  board  an  emptv  bark  at  Joppa.  The  bark  was  gnided  to  Lani, 
where,  at  the  time  of  its  arrival,  was  Giovanni,  Bishop  of  Lucca.  It  was  agreed 
that  Uie  crucifix  should  be  placed  on  a  cart  drawn  by  two  white  oxen,  and  that, 
wherever  they  went,  it  should  remain.  The  oxen  went  straight  to  Lucca,  and 
''there  it  has  ever  since  remained,  working  great  wonders,  and  drawing  to  this 
day  vast  crowds  of  pilgrims  from  all  corners  of  the  Catholic  world."  It  is  exposed 
to  view  on  the  Festivals  of  the  Holy  Cross,  May  3  and  September  14,  and  on  the 
anniversary  of  the  curation  of  a  plague,  in  December.  MediaBval  Englishmen  had  a 
mat  devotion  to  the  Volto  Santo.  William  of  Malmesbury  records  that  the  Red 
King  habitually  swore  ''per  sanctum  vultum  de  Luca"  (compare  Vol.  X.  p.  461  ii.), 
and  in  an  old  London  church  of  St  Thomas  there  was  an  effigy  of  the  Volto  Santo, 
the  cult  of  which  was  cared  for  by  the  Lucchese  colony.  See  Canon  Almerico 
Guerra's  NoHxie  Storiche  del  Volto  Santo  di  Lucca  (Lucca,  1881),  and  Montgomery 
Carmichaers  In  Tuteany.  1901,  where,  at  p.  154,  is  a  reproduction  from  a  drawing 
of  the  upper  portion  of  the  crucifix.  A  lamp  of  gold  was  offered  by  the  people 
of  Laoca  at  the  outbreak  of  cholera  in  1836.] 
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would  believe,  and  very  full  of  pardon  to  faithful  Luechese ; 
yet,  to  some,  helpless. 

12,  There  are,  I  suppose,  no  educated  persons  in  Italy, 
and  few  in  England,  who  do  not  profess  to  admire  Dante; 
and,  perhaps,  out  of  every  hundred  of  these  admirers,  three 
or  four  may  have  read  the  bit  about  Franeesca  di  Rimini, 
the  death  of  Ugolino,  and  the  description  of  the  Venetian 
Arsenal.^  But  even  of  these  honestly  studious  three  or 
four  we  should  rarely  find  one,  who  knew  why  the  Vene- 
tian Arsenal  was  described.     You  shall  hear,  if  you  will : — 

"  As,  in  the  Venetian  Arsenal,  the  pitch  boils  in  the  winter  time,  where- 
with to  caulk  their  rotten  ships  .  .  .  so^  not  bj  fire,  but  divine  art^  a  thick 
pitch  boiled  there^  beneath,  which  had  plastered  itself  all  up  over  the 
banks  on  either  side.  But  in  it  I  could  see  nothing,  except  the  bubbles 
that  its  boiling  raised,  which  from  time  to  time  made  it  all  swell  up  over 
its  whole  surface,  and  presently  fell  back  again  depressed.  And  as  I  looked 
at  it  fixedly,  and  wondered,  my  guide  drew  me  back  hastily,  saying,  '  Look, 
look  r  .  .  .  And  when  I  turned,  I  saw  behind  us,  a  black  devil  come  running 
along  the  rocks.  Ah,  how  wild  his  fiice !  ah,  how  bitter  his  action  as  he 
came  with  his  wings  wide,  light  upon  his  feet!  On  his  shoulder  he  bore 
a  sinner,  grasped  by  both  haunches ;  and  when  he  came  to  the  bridge  foot, 
he  cried  <K>wn  into  the  pit :  '  Here's  an  ancient  ^  from  Lucca ;  put  him  under, 
that  I  may  fetch  more,  for  the  land  is  full  of  such ;  there,  for  money,  they 
make  "No"  into  "Yes"  quickly.'  And  he  cast  him  in  and  turned  back, 
— ^never  mastiff  fiercer  after  his  prey.  The  thrown  sinner  plunged  in  the 
pitch,  and  curled  himself  up ;  but  the  devils  from  under  the  bridge  cried 
out,  'There's  no  holy  face  here;  here  one  swims  otherwise  than  in  the 
Serchio.'  And  they  caught  him  with  their  hooks  and  pulled  him  under, 
as  cooks  do  the  meat  in  broth ;  crying,  '  People  play  here  hidden ;  so  that 
they  may  filch  in  secret,  if  they  can.' " 

18.  Doubtless,  you  consider  all  this  extremely  absurd, 
and  are  of  opinion  that  such  things  are  not  likely  to 
happen  in  the  next  world.  Perhaps  not;  nor  is  it  clear 
that  Dante  believed  they  would ;  but  I  should  be  glad  if 
you  would  tell  me  what  you  think  is  likely  to  happen 
there.  In  the  meantime,  please  to  observe  Dante's  figura- 
tive meaning,  which  is  by  no  means  absurd.     Every  one  of 

1  [Infemoy  v.,  xzxiiL,  and  zxi.  (lines  7-9,  16-23,  29-53,  being  here  translated 
and  partly  sammarisod,  by  Ruskin).] 

*  [Ruskin  in  bis  copy  here  writes,  ^^Note  needed";  it  may  be  explained,  there- 
fore, that  the  reference  is  to  the  Elders,  or  chief  Magistrates,  of  the  city.] 
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his  scenes  has  symboUe  purpose^  down  to  the  least  dstafl. 
This  lake  of  pitch  is  the  love  of  money,  which*  in  our  own 
vulgar  English  phrase,  ''sticks  to  people's  fingers";  it  elogs 
and  {^asters  its  margin  all  over,  because  the  mind  of  a 
man  bent  on  dishonest  gain  makes  everything  within  its 
reach  dirty;  it  bubbles  up  and  down,  because  underhand 
gains  nearly  always  involve  alternate  excitement  and  de- 
presmon;  and  it  is  haunted  by  the  most  cruel  and  indeeent 
of  all  the  devils,  because  thoe  is  nothing  so  mean,  and 
nothing  so  cruel,  but  a  peculator  will  do  it.  So  you  may 
read  every  line  figuratively,  if  you  choose :  all  that  I  want 
is,  that  you  should  be  acquainted  with  the  opinions  of 
Dante  concerning  peculation.  For  with  the  history  of  the 
five  cities,  I  wish  you  to  know  also  the  opinions,  on  all 
subjects  personally  interesting  to  you,  of  five  people  who 
lived  in  them;  namely,  of  Plato,  Virgil,  Dante,  Victor 
Carpaccio  (whose  opinions  I  must  gather  for  you  from  his 
paintings,^  for  painting  is  the  way  Venetians  write),  and 
Shakespeare. 

14.  If,  after  knowing  these  five  men's  opinions  on 
practical  matters  (these  five,  as  you  will  find,  being  all  of 
the  same  mind),  you  prefer  to  hold  Mr.  J.  S.  Mill's  and 
Mr.  Fawcett's  opinions,  you  are  welcome.  And  indeed 
I  may  as  well  end  this  by  at  oace  examining  some  of 
Mr.  Fawcett's  statements  on  the  subject  of  Interest,  tiiat 
being  one  of  our  chief  modem  modes  of  peculaticm;  but 
before  we  put  aside  Dante  for  to-day,  just  note  farther 
this,  that  while  he  has  sharp  punishm^it  for  thieves, 
forgers,  and  peculators, — the  thieves  being  changed  into 
serpents,*  the  fprgers  covered  with  leprosy,*  and  the  pecu-" 
lators  boiled  in  pitch,*--r-he  has  no  punishment  for  bad 
workmen;  no  Tuscan  mind  at  that  day  being  able  to 
conceive  such  a  ghastly  sin  as  a  man's  doing  bad   work 


;See  Letter  71,  §  1  (VoL  XXVIII.  p.  732).] 
h^emo,  xxiv.  04  ^e^.] 
md.f  zzix.  76  teqA 
•  [Ibid.,  xxi.  7  w^.f 
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w^ilfully;  and,  indeed,  I  think  t)i^  Tuscan  mind,  md  in 
some  d^^ee  the  Fiedmontese,  retain  some  vestige  of  this 
old  temper ;  for  though*  not  a  fwrtnight  since  (on  8rd  May), 
the  cross  of  marble  ia  the  arch-^pandril  next  the  east  cind 
of  the  Chapel  of  the  Thorn  at  Pisa  was  dashed  to  pieces 
before  my  eyes^>^  as  I  was  drawing  it  for  my  cla^  in 
heraldry  at  Oxford,^  by  a  stone-mason,  that  his  master 
might  be  paid  for  making  a  new  one,  I  have  no  doubt 
the  new  one  will  be  as  honestly  like  the  old  as  master 
and  man  can  make  it;  and  Mr.  Murray's  Guide  will  call 
it  a  "judicious  restoration.'*  So  also,  though  here,  the  new 
Government  is  digging  through  the  earliest  rampart  of 
Home  {offger  of  Servius  TuUius),  to  build  a  new  Finance 
Office,*  which  will  doubtless  issue  tenpenny  notes  in  I^atin, 
with  the  dignity  of  denarii  (the  *^ pence"  of  your  Nqw 
Testamcait),  I  have  every  reason  to  suppose  the  new 
Finance  Office  will  be  substantially  built,  and  creditable 
to  its  masons  (the  veneering  and  cast-iron  work  being, 
I  believe,  done  mostly  at  the  instigation  of  British  buildiiig 
companies).  But  it  seems  strange  to  me  that,  coming  to 
Rome  for  quite  other  reasons,  I  should  be  permitted  by 
the  Third  Fors  to  see  the  agger  of  Tullius  cut  through, 
for  the  site  of  a  Finance  Office,  and  his  Mons  Justitias 
(Mount  of  Justice),  presumably  the  most  venerable  piece 
o£  earth  in  Italy,  carted  away,  to  make  room  for  a  railroad 
station  of  Fieeola  VelocitJi.  For  Servius  Tullius  waa  the 
first  king  who  stamped  money  with  the  figures  of  animals,^ 
and  introduced  a  word  among  the  Romans  with  the  sound 
of  which  Englishmen  are  aho  now  acquainted,  ''peounia^'' 

^  [S^  pirn  U^x  20,1  ^(p,8*B)  J  nmi  compare  Vol  ^Amo^  §  43  (Vol,  XXHL 
p.  33).] 

s  [See  above^  ^.  fiB5  n.] 

'  [In  the  Via  Venti  Settembre.  The  excayations  for  this  building  discloeed  the 
exact  position  of  the  ancient  Porta  Viminalis  (see  Middletou's  Remains  ^  Aticient 
Eome^  1802  edition^  vol.  i.  p.  133).  The  Mons  Justitin  was  close  by ;  for  a  note  on 
later  discoTeries  made  at  tne  site^  see  p.  46  of  the  Introduction  to  Murray's  Btrnd-* 
hook  to  Rome  (1894  edition).] 

^  [See  Pliny,  xxxiii,  13:  '' Servius  rex  primus  signavtt  sea,  .  .  .  Signatum  est 
nota  pecudum,  unde  et  pecunia  appeUata."] 
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Moreover,  it  is  in  speaking  of  this  very  agger  of  TuUius 
that  Livy  explains  in  what  reverence  the  Romans  held 
the  space  between  the  outer  and  inner  walls  of  their  cities,^ 
which  modem  Italy  delights  to  turn  into  a  Boulevard. 

15.  Now  then,  for  Mr.  Fawcett: — 

At  the  146th  page  of  the  edition  of  his  Manual  pre- 
viously quoted,'  you  will  find  it  stated  that  the  interest  of 
money  consists  of  three  distinct  parts : 

1.  Reward  for  abstinence. 

2.  Compensation  for  the  risk  of  loss. 

8.  Wages  for  the  labour  of  superintendence. 

I  will  reverse  this  order  in  examining  the  statements; 
for  the  only  real  question  is  as  to  the  first,  and  we  had 
better  at  once  clear  the  other  two  away  from  it. 

16.  (8.)  Wages  for  the  labour  of  superintendence. 

By  giving  the  capitalist  wages  at  all,  we  put  him  at 
once  into  the  class  of  labourers,  which  in  my  November 
letter  I  showed  yrj  is  partly  right;'  but,  by  Mr.  Fawcett n 
definition^  and  in  the  broad  results  of  business,  he  is  no^ 
a  labourer.  So  far  as  he  is  one,  of  course,  like  any  other, 
he  is  to  be  paid  for  his  work.  There  is  no  question 
but  that  the  partner  who  superintends  any  business  should 
be  paid  for  superintendence;  but  the  question  before  us 
is  only  respecting  payment  for  doing  nothing.  I  have,  for 
instance,  at  this  moment  £15,000  of  Bank  Stock,  and 
receive  £1200  odd,  a  year,  from  the  Bank,  but  I  have 
never  received  the  slightest  intimation  from  the  directors 
that  they  wished  for  my  assistance  in  the  superintendence 
of  that  establishment ; — (more  shame  for  them).  But  even 
in  cases  where  the  partners  are  active,  it  does  not  follow 
that  the  one  who  has  most  money  in  the  business  is  either 

^  [liyy,  book  i.  ch.  xliv.  :  ''  Aggere  et  fosBis  et  muro  circumdat  urbem  :  ita 
pomerium  profert.,  Pomerium  yerbi  vim  solam  intuentes  postmerium  interpretantur 
Mse :  eat  autem  maffis  circa  moBrnm  locus,''  etc.] 

>  [See  Letter  11,  §  8,  p.  188  :  ''The  last  edition  of  Professor  FawceU's  Manual  </ 
Politieal  Economy  (MacmUlan,  1869}."] 

»[7ftid.] 
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fittest  to  superintend  it,  or  likely  to  do  so;  it  is  indeed 
probable  that  a  man  who  has  made  money  already  wUl 
know  how  to  make  more;  and  it  is  necessary  to  attach 
some  importance  to  property  as  the  sign  of  sense:  but 
your  business  is  to  choose  and  pay  your  superintendent 
for  his  sense,  and  not  for  his  money.  Which  is  exactly 
what  Mr.  Carlyle  has  been  telling  you  for  some  time ;  ^  and 
both  he  and  all  his  disciples  entirely  approve  of  interest,  if 
you  are  indeed  prepared  to  define  that  term  as  payment 
for  the  exercise  of  conunon-sense  spent  in  the  service  of 
the  person  who  pays  for  it.  I  reserve  yet  awhile,  however, 
what  is  to  be  said,  as  hinted  in  my  first  letter,  about  the 
sale  of  ideas.' 

17.  (2.)  Compensation  for  risk. 

Does  Mr.  Fawcett  mean  by  ''compensation  for  risk,*' 
protection  from  it,  or  reward  for  running  it?  Every 
business  involves  a  certain  quantity  of  risk,  which  is  pro- 
perly covered  by  every  prudent  merchant,  but  he  does 
not  expect  to  make  a  profit  out  of  his  risks,  nor  calculate 
on  a  percentage  on  his  insiurance.  If  he  prefer  not  to 
insure,  does  Professor  Fawcett  mean  that  his  customers 
ought  to  compensate  him  for  his  anxiety;  and  that  while 
the  definition  of  the  first  part  of  interest  is  extra  pay- 
ment for  prudence,  the  definition  of  the  second  part 
of  interest  is  extra  pajnnent  for  mprudence?  Or,  does 
Professor  Fawcett  mean,  what  is  indeed  often  the  fact, 
that  interest  for  money  represents  such  reward  for  risk 
as  people  may  get  across  the  green  cloth  at  Hombiurg'  or 
Monaco  ?  Because  so  far  as  what  used  to  be  business  is, 
in  modem  political  economy,  gambling,  Professor  Fawcett 
will  please  to  observe  that  what  one  gamester  gains  another 
loses.  You  cannot  get  anything  out  of  Nature,  or  from 
God,   by  gambling; — only  out  of  your  neighbour:  and  to 

>  [Ab  in  PcLSt  and  Present,  with  itg  preceptg  about  '' captains  of  industry"  and 
'^  apportionment  of  wages  to  work  done."] 

^  [See  Letter  1,  §  14  (p.  26).] 

'  The  Prussian  Government,  however^  closed  the  gaming  establishments  at 
Homburg'in  this  very  year  (1872).] 
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RAIN  ON  THE  BOCRi 

VmoMA,  ISik  Jtme,  1872. 

1.  My  Friends, — What  an  age  of  progress  it  is,  by  help  of 
advertisements!  No  wonder  you  put  some  fiaith  in  them, 
firiends.  In  summer,  one's  work  is  necessarily  much  before 
breakfast;  so,  coming  home  tired  to-day,  I  order  a  steak, 
with  which  is  served  to  me  a  bottle  of  "Moutarde  Dia- 
phane,**  from  Bordeaux. 

What  a  beautiful  arrangement  have  we  here!  Fancy 
the  appropriate  mixture  of  manufactures  of  cold  and  hot 
at  Bordeaux — claret,  and  diaphanous  mustard!  Then  the 
quantity  of  printing  and  proclamation  necessary  to  make 
people  in  Verona  understand  that  diaphanous  mustard  is 
desirable,  and  may  be  had  at  Bordeaux.  Fancy,  then,  the 
packing,  and  peeping  into  the  packages;  and  porterages, 
and  percentages  on  porterages;  and  tiie  engineering,  and 
the  tunnelling,  and  the  bridge-building,  and  the  steam 
whistling,  and  the  grinding  of  iron,  and  raising  of  dust  in 
the  Limousin  (Marmontel's  country'),  and  in  Burgundy,  and 
in  Savoy,  and  under  the  Mont  Cenis,  and  in  Piedmont,  and 
in  Lombardy,  and  at  last  over  the  field  of  SoUerino,  to 
fetch  me  my  bottle  of  diaphanous  mustard  I 

And  to  think  that,  besides  pa}dng  the  railway  officers 
all  along  the  line,  and  the  custom-house  officers  at  the 
frontier,  and  the  original  expenses  of  advertisement,  and  the 
profits   of  its  proprietors,   my  diaphanous   mustard  paid   a 

1  [For  the  title,  see  §§  8,  16.     "Diaphanous  Mustard"  and  '"'Cast  thy  Bread 
upon  the  Waters';  or,  Ihe  Thunder-shower"  were  rejected  titles.] 

'  [See  above^  p.  251.    Marmontel's  home  was  near  Limoges,  the  capital  of  the 
ancient  province,  or  government,  of  Limousin.] 
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dividend  to  somebody  or  other,  all  the  way  here  I  I  wonder 
it  is  not  more  diaphanous  by  this  time  I 

2.  An  age  of  progress,  indeed,  in  which  the  founding  of 
my  poor  St.  George's  Company,  growing  its  own  mustard, 
and  desiring  no  dividends,  may  well  seem  difficult.  I  have 
scarcely  had  courage  yet  to  insist  on  that  second  particular, 
but  will  try  to  find  it,  on  this  Waterloo  day. 

Observe,  then,  once  for  all,  it  is  to  be  a  company  for 
Alms-Giving,  not  for  dividend-getting.  For  I  still  believe 
in  Alms-Giving,  though  most  people  nowadays  do  not, 
but  think  the  only  hopeful  way  of  serving  their  neighbour 
is  to  make  a  profit  out  of  him.  I  am  of  opinion,  on  the 
contrary,  that  the  hopefullest  way  of  serving  him  is  to  let 
him  make  a  profit  out  of  me^  and  I  only  ask  the  help  of 
people  who  are  at  one  with  me  in  that  mind. 

Alms-giving,  therefore,  is  to  be  our  function;  yet  alms 
only  of  a  certain  sort.  For  there  are  bedesmen  and  bedes- 
men, and  our  charities  must  be  as  discriminate  as  possible. 

8.  For  instance,  those  two  steely  and  stalwart  horse- 
men, who  sit,  by  the  hour,  under  the  two  arches  opposite 
Whitehall,  from  ten  to  four  per  diem,  to  receive  the 
public  alms.^  It  is  their  singular  and  well-bred  manner 
of  begging,  indeed,  to  keep  their  helmets  on  their  heads, 
and  sit  erect  on  horseback;  but  one  may,  with  slight 
effort  of  imagination,  conceive  the  two  helmets  held  in 
a  reversed  manner,  each  in  the  mouth  of  a  well-bred 
and  politely-behaving  dog,  Irish  greyhound,  or  the  like; 
sitting  erect,  it  also,  paws  in  air,  with  the  brass  instead 
of  copper  pan  in  its  mouth,  plume  downwards,  for  reception 
of  pence. 

"Ready  to  fight  for  us,  they  are,  on  occasional  ISths 
of  June." 

Doubtless,  and  able-bodied ; — ^barons  of  truest  make :  *  but 
I  thought  your  idea  of  discriminate  charity  was  to  give 
rather  to  the  sick  than  the  able-bodied?  and  that  you  have 

*  [Compare  above,  p.  186.] 

*  1^^  above,  p.  262.] 
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that  it  won't,  or  can't,  help  you  ?  But  are  you  content  so  ? 
For  that  is  the  essential  condition  of  the  whole  business — 
I  will  not  speak  of  it  in  terms  of  money — ^are  you  content 
to  give  work?  Will  you  build  a  bit  of  wall,  suppose — to 
serve  your  neighbour,  expecting  no  good  of  the  wall  your- 
self? If  so,  you  must  be  satisfied  to  build  the  waU  for 
the  man  who  wants  it  built;  you  must  not  be  resolved 
first  to  be  sure  that  he  is  the  best  man  in  the  village. 
Help  any  one,  anyhow  you  can:  so,  in  order,  the  greatest 
possible  number  will  be  helped;  nay,  in  the  end,  perhaps, 
you  may  get  some  shelter  from  the  wind  under  your 
charitable  waU  yourself;  but  do  not  expect  it,  nor  lean  on 
any  promise  that  you  shall  find  your  bread  again,  once 
cast  away;  I  can  only  say  that  of  what  I  have  chosen  to 
cast  fairly  on  the  waters^  myself,  1  have  never  yet,  after 
any  number  of  days,  found  a  crumb.  Keep  what  you 
want;  cast  what  you  can, — ^and  expect  nothing  back,  once 
lost,  or  once  given. 

7.  But  for  the  actual  detail  of  the  way  in  which  benefit 
might  thus  begin,  and  difiuse  itself,  here  is  an  instance 
close  at  hand.  Yesterday  a  thunder-shower  broke  over 
Verona  in  the  early  afternoon:  and  in  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  the  streets  were  an  inch  deep  in  water  over  large 
spaces,  and  had  little  rivers  at  each  side  of  them.  All  these 
little  rivers  ran  away  into  the  large  river — ^the  Adige,  which 
plunges  dovm  under  the  bridges  of  Verona,  writhing  itself 
in  strong  rage:  for  Verona,  with  its  said  bridges,  is  a  kind 
of  lock-gate  upon  the  Adige,  half  open — ^lock-gate  on  the 
ebbing  rain  of  all  the  South  Tyrolese  Alps.  The  little 
rivers  ran  into  it,  not  out  of  the  streets  only,  but  from  all 
the  hillsides ;  millions  of  sudden  streams.  If  you  look  at 
Charles  Dickens's  letter  about  the  rain  in  Glencoe,  in  Mr. 
Forster's  Life  of  him,*  it  will  give  you  a  better  idea  of  the 

^  [Ecclesiastes  xi.  1.1 

>  [The  Life  qf  Char&i  Dicker,  voL  i.  pp.  246-247  (cb.  zvi.).  Ruskin  in  his 
copy  of  Font  wrote  here,  *'  Add  uote  on  Dickens'  storm  at  Steerforth  and  Tennyson's 
Brook."  "  At  Steerforth/'  t.«.,  the  description  of  the  gale  in  which  James  Steerforth 
perished  (David  Copperfield,  ch,  !▼.}.    Ruskin  praises  this  description  in  a  note  in 
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kind  of  thing  than  I  can,  for  my  forte  is  really  not  descrip-  I 
tion,  but  political  economy, — Two  hours  afterwards  the  sky  ' 
was  clear,  the  streets  dry, — ^the  whole  thunder-shower  was 
in  the  Adige,  ten  miles  below  Verona,  making  the  best  of 
its  way  to  the  sea,  after  swelling  the  Po  a  little  (which  is 
inconveniently  high  already), — and  I  went  out  with  my 
friends  to  see  the  sun  set  clear,  as  it  was  likely  to  do,  and 
did,  over  the  Tyrolese  mountains. 

8.  The  place  fittest  for  such  purpose  is  a  limestone  crag 
about  five  miles  nearer  the  hills,  rising  out  of  the  bed  of 
a  torrent,  which,  as  usual,  I  found  a  bed  only;  a  little 
washing  of  the  sand  into  moist  masses  here  and  there  being 
the  only  evidence  of  the  past  rain. 

Above  it,  where  the  rocks  were  dry,  we  sat  down,  to 
draw,  or  to  look;  but  I  was  too  tired  to  draw,  and  cannot 
any  more  look  at  a  sunset  with  comfort,  because,  now  that 
I  am  fifty-three,  the  sun  seems  to  me  to  set  so  horribly 
fast;  when  one  was  young,  it  took  its  time;  but  now  it 
always  drops  like  a  shell,^  and  before  I  can  get  any  image 
of  it,  is  gone,  and  another  day  with  it. 

So,  instead  of  looking  at  the  sun,  I  got  thinking  about 
the  dry  bed  of  the  stream,  just  beneath.  Ugly  enough  it 
was;  cut  by  occasional  inundation  irregularly  out  of  the 
thick  masses  of  old  Alpine  shingle,  nearly  every  stone  of 
it  the  size  of  an  ostrich-egg.  And,  by  the  way,  the  average 
size  of  shingle  in  given  localities  is  worth  your  thinking 
about,  geologically.  All  through  this  Veronese  plain  the 
stones  are  mostly  of  ostrich-egg  size  and  shape ;  some  forty 
times  as  big  as  the  pebbles  of  English  shingle  (say  of  the 
Addington  Hills),  and  not  flat  nor  round ;  but  resolvedly 
oval.  Now  there  is  no  reason,  that  I  know  of,  why  large 
mountains  should  break  into  large  pebbles,  and  small  ones 
into  small;  and  indeed  the  consistent  reduction  of  our  own 
masses  of  flint,  as  big  as  a  cauliflower,  leaves  and  all,  into 

Frondes  Agr&ttea  (see  Vol.  III.  p.  670  n.).  Of  Tennyson's  "The  Brook,"  he  wfu 
elsewhere  that  it  "is  far  beyond  anything  I  ever  did,  or  could  have  done  in 
beautv  of  description"  (Vol.  iV.  p.  356).] 

1  ["Bomb"  shell  " meant "—^li^Aor^*  note  in  hie  copy.] 
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the  flattish  rounded  pebble,  seldom  wider  across  than  half 
a  crown,  of  the  banks  of  Addington,  is  just  as  strange  a 
piece  of  systematic  reduction  as  the  grinding  of  Monte 
Baldo  into  sculpture  of  ostrich-eggs: — ndther  of  the  pro- 
cesses, observe,  depending  upon  questions  of  time,  but  of 
method  of  fracture. 

9.  The  evenidg  drew  on,  and  two  peasants  who  had 
been  cutting  hay  on  a  terrace  of  meadow  among  the  rodcs, 
left  their  work,  and  came  to  look  at  the  sketchers,  and 
make  out,  if  they  could,  what  we  wanted  on  their  ground. 
They  did  not  speak  to  us,  but  bright  light  came  into  the 
face  of  one,  evidently  the  master,  on  being  spoken  to,  and 
excuse  asked  of  him  for  our  presence  among  his  rocks,  by 
which  he  courteously  expressed  himself  as  pleased,  no  less 
than  (though  this  he  did  not  say) — ^puzzled. 

Some  talk  followed,  of  cold  and  heat,  and  anything  else 
one  knew  the  Italian  for,  or  could  understand  the  Veronese 
for  (Veronese  being  more  like  Spanish  than  Italian);  and  I 
praised  the  country,  as  was  just,  or  at  least  as  I  could,  and 
said  I  should  like  to  live  there.  Whereupon  he  commended 
it  also,  in  measured  terms;  and  said  the  wine  was  good. 
"But  the  water?"  I  asked,  pointing  to  the  dry  river-bed. 
The  water  was  bitter,  he  said,  and  little  wholesome.  "  Why, 
then,  have  you  let  all  that  thunder-shower  go  down  the 
Adige,  three  hours  ago  ? "  "  That  was  the  way  the  showers 
came."  "  Yes,  but  not  the  way  they  ought  to  go."  (We 
were  standing  by  the  side  of  a  cleft  in  the  limestone  which 
ran  down  through  ledge  after  ledge,  from  the  top  of  the 
cliff,  mostly  barren;  but  my  farmer's  man  had  led  two  of 
his  grey  oxen  to  make  what  they  could  of  supper  from  the 
tufts  of  grass  on  the  sides  of  it,  half-an-hour  before.)  "  If 
you  had  ever  been  at  the  little  pains  of  throwing  half-a- 
dozen  yards  of  wall  here,  from  rock  to  rock,  you  would 
have  had,  at  this  moment,  a  pool  of  standing  water  as  big 
as  a  mill-pond,  kept  out  of  that  thunder-shower,  which  very 
water,  to-morrow  morning,  will  probably  be  washing  away 
somebody's  hay-stack  Into  the  Po." 
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The  above  was  what  I  wanted  to  say;  but  didn't  know 
the  Italian  for  hay-stack.  I  got  enough  out  to  make  the 
fanner  understand  what  I  meant. 

10.  Yes,  he  said,  that  would  be  very  good,  but  "la 
spesa  ? " 

**  The  expense !  What  would  be  the  expense  to  you 
of  gathering  a  few  stones  from  this  hiUside  ?  And  the  idle 
minutes,  gathered  out  of  a  week,  if  a  neighbour  or  twd 
joined  in  the  work,  could  do  all  the  building."  He  paused 
at  this — the  idea  of  neighbours  joining  in  work  appearing 
to  him  entirely  abortive,  and  untenable  by  a  rational  being.^ 
Which  indeed,  throughout  Christendom,  it  at  present  is, — 
thanks  to  the  beautiful  instructions  and  orthodox  catechisms 
impressed  by  the  two  great  sects  of  Evangelical  and  Papal 
pardoneres*  on  the  minds  of  their  respective  flocks — (and 
on  their  lips  also,  early  enough  in  the  lives  of  the  little 
bleating  things.  "Che  cosa  6  la  fede?''*  I  heard  impetu- 
ously interrogated  of  a  seven  years'  old  one,  by  a  con- 
scientious lady  in  a  black  gown  and  white  cap,  in  St. 
Michael's  at  Lucca,  and  answered  in  a  glib  speech  a  quarter 
of  a  minute  long).  Neither  have  /  ever  thought  of,  far 
less  seriously  proposed,  such  a  monstrous  thing  as  that 
neighbours  should  help  one  another;  but  I  have  proposed, 
and  do  solemnly  still  propose,  that  people  who  have  got 
no  neighbours,  but  are  outcasts  and  Samaritans,  as  it  were, 
should  put  whatever  twopenny  charity  they  can  afford  into 
useful  unity  of  action;  and  that,  caring  personally  for  no 
one,  practically  for  every  one,  they  should  undertake  "la 
spesa"  of  work  that  will  pay  no  dividend  on  their  two- 
pences;  but  will  both  produce  and  pour  oil  and  wine* 
where  they  are  most  wanted.  And  1  do  solemnly  propose 
that  the  St.  George's  Company  in  England,  and  (please  the 

^  [Compare  what  Ruricin  heard  iu  a  similar  sense  at  Bellinzona  (Vol.  XVII. 
p.  97  n.)>  *°^  ^^  ^^^  sohject  of  inundationB  generally^  compare  H>id,f  pp.  647- 

s  [See  above,  Letter  18,  §  9  (p.  311).] 

3    Compare  Letters  20,  §  19,  and  22,  §  6  (belofr,  pp.  347,  375).] 

«  [See  Luke  x.  34.] 
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University  of  Padua  ^)  a  St.  Anthony's  Company  in  Italy, 
should  positively  buy  such  bits  of  barren  ground  as  this 
farmer's  at  Verona,  and  make  the  most  of  them  that  agri* 
culture  and  engineering  can. 

Venice,  23rd  June. 

11.  My  letter  will  be  a  day  or  two  late,  I  fear,  after 
all ;  for  I  can't  write  this  morning,  because  of  the  accursed 
whistling  of  the  dirty  steam-engine  of  the  omnibus  for 
Lido,  waiting  at  the  quay  of  the  Ducal  Palace  for  the 
dirty  population  of  Venice,  which  is  now  neither  fish  nor 
flesh,  neither  noble  nor  fisherman ; — cannot  afibrd  to  be 
rowed,  nor  has  strength  nor  sense  enough  to  row  itself; 
but  smokes  and  spits  up  and  down  the  piazzetta  all  day, 
and  gets  itself  dragged  by  a  screaming  kettle  to  Lido 
next  morning,  to  sea-bathe  itself  into  capacity  for  more 
tobacco.* 

12.  Yet  I  am  grateful  to  the  Third  Fors  for  stopping 
my  revise ;  because  just  as  I  was  passing  by  Padua  yester- 
day I  chanced  upon  this  fact,  which  I  had  forgotten  (do 
me  the  grace  to  believe  that  I  knew  it  twenty  years  ago), 
in  Antonio  Caccianiga's  Vita  Campestre.*  "The  Venetian 
Republic  founded  in  Padua " — (wait  a  minute ;  for  the 
pigeons  are  come  to  my  window-sill  and  I  must  give  them 
some  breakfast) — "founded  in  Padua,  1765,  the  first  chair 

*  Second  Edition^  Milan^  1870.     (Fratblli  Rechiadei),  p.  86.^ 

^  [St  Anthony  bein^  the  Saiut  of  Padua^  and  the  Uniyeraity  of  Padua  (§  12) 
having  been  the  seat  of  the  first  chair  of  rural  economy.  Raskin's  own  note  of 
explanation  In  his  copy  is  ''pigs"  ;  but  this  indispensable  element  in  rural  economy 
is  the  symbol  of  St.  Anthony  the  hermit^  not  of  St  Anthony  of  Padua.  Compare 
Letter  26^  §  10  n.  (p.  482  n.).  In  Letter  VI,  %  6  (p.  296),  Ruskm  proposed  a  Company 
of  Monte  Rosa.l 

'  [Here  in  llawdou  Brown's  copy  of  Fort  (in  the  Mardana  Library  at  Venice) 
are  pasted  in  copies  of  //  Tempo  (13  Luglio  1872)  and  11  Rinnovanumto  (14  Luglio), 
quoting  from  the  Gazzetta  (FltaHa  (12  Luglio)  an  Italian  translation  of  §  11  ("I 
can't  write  .  .  .  tobacco ")  and  f  12  ^  This  miserable  mob  .  .  .  Palace  quay ").  The 
passages  are  erroneously  described  in  the  Italian  papers  as  being  from  a  letter 
addressed  by  Ruskin  to  a  private  correspondent  La  Stampa  (17  Luglio)  heads  an 
article  on  the  subject  ''L*!!  Accesso  di  Spleen,"  and  it  is  suggMted  that  the 
*^ miserable  mob"  consists  more  of  visitors  tiiau  of  Venetians.] 

8  [At  p.  42,  in  ed.  1  of  1867.] 
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of  rural  economy  appointed  in  Italy,  annexed  to  it  a 
piece  of  ground  destined  for  the  study,  and  called  Peter 
Ardouin,  a  Veronese  botanist,  to  honour  the  school  with  his 
lectures." 

Yes ;  that  is  all  very  fine ;  nevertheless,  I  am  not  quite 
sure  that  rural  economy,  during  the  1760  years  previous, 
had  not  done  pretty  well  without  a  chair,  and  on  its  own 
legs.  For,  indeed,  since  the  beginning  of  those  philosophies 
in  the  eighteenth  century,  the  Venetian  aristocracy  has  so 
ill  prospered  that  instead  of  being  any  more  able  to  give 
land  at  Padua,  it  cannot  so  much  as  keep  a  poor  acre  of 
it  decent  before  its  own  Ducal  Palace,  in  Venice;  nor 
binder  this  miserable  mob  (which  has  not  brains  enough  to 
know  so  much  as  what  o'clock  it  is,  nor  sense  enough  so 
much  as  to  go  aboard  a  boat  without  being  whistled  for, 
like  dogs)  from  choking  the  sweet  sea  air  with  pitch-black 
smoke,  and  filling  it  with  entirely  devilish  noise,  which  no 
properly  bred  human  being  could  endure  within  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  of  them — ^that  so  they  may  be  sufficiently  assisted 
and  persuaded  to  embark,  for  the  washing  of  themselves,  at 
the  Palace  quay. 

18.  It  is  a  strange  pass  for  thipgs  to  have  reached, 
under  politic  aristocracies  and  learned  professors;  but  the 
policy  and  learning  became  useless,  through  the  same  kind 
of  mistake  on  both  sides.  The  professors  of  botany  forgot 
that  botany,  in  its  original  Greek,  meant  a  science  of  things 
to  be  eaien;^  they  pursued  it  only  as  a  science  of  things  to 
be  named.  And  tlie  politic  aristocracy  forgot  that  their 
own  "  bestness  "  consisted  essentially  in  their  being  fit — ^in  a 
figurative  manner — ^to  be  eaten:  and  fancied  rather  that 
their  superiority  was  of  a  titular  character,  and  that  the 
beauty  and  power  of  their  order  lay  wholly  in  being  fit  to 
be — ^named. 

14.  I  must  go  back  to  my  wall-building,  however,  for  a 
minute  or   two   more,   because   you   might  probably  think 

i  \fi•r49^  {fi6ffKi)  meaning  gnm,  fodder.    On  '^the  eeienee  of  things  to  be  named," 
compare  Prawrpina,  Vol.  XXV.  p.  346  n.] 
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that  my  answer  to  the  fanner's  objection  about  expense 
(even  if  I  had  possessed  Italian  enough  to  make  it  intelli* 
gible),  would  have  been  an  insufficient  one;  and  that  the 
operation  of  embanking  hill-sides  so  as  to  stay  the  rain* 
flow,  is  a  work  of  enormous  cost  and  difficulty. 

Indeed,  a  work  productive  of  good  so  infinite  as  this 
would  be,  and  contending  for  rule  over  the  grandest  forces 
of  nature,  cannot  be  altogether  cheap,  nor  altogether  facile. 
But  spend  annually  one-tenth  of  the  sum  you  now  give  to 
build  embankments  against  imaginary  enemies,  in  building 
embankments  for  the  help  of  people  whom  you  may  easily 
make  your  real  friends, — and  see  whether  your  budget  does 
not  become  more  satisfactory,  so;  and,  above  all,  learn  a 
little  hydraulics. 

15.  I  wasted  some  good  time,  a  year  or  two  since,  over 
a  sensational  novel  in  one  of  our  magazines,^  which  I 
thought  would  tell  me  more  of  what  the  public  were 
thinking  about  strikes  than  I  could  leam  elsewhere.  But  it 
spent  itself  in  dramatic  eiFects  with  lucifer  matches,  and  I 
learned  nothing  from  it,  and  the  public  misleamed  much. 
It  ended  (no,  I  believe  it  didn't  end, — but  I  read  no 
farther)  with  the  bursting  of  a  reservoir,  and  the  floating 
away  of  a  village.  The  hero,  as  far  as  I  recollect,  was  in 
the  half  of  a  house  which  was  just  going  to  be  washed 
down ;  and  the  anti-hero  was  opposite  him,  in  the  half  of  a 
tree  which  was  just  going  to  be  torn  up;  and  the  heroine 
was  floating  between  them  dovm  the  stream,  and  one 
wasn't  to  know,  tiU  next  month,  which  would  catch  her. 
But  the  hydraulics  were  the  essentially  bad  part  of  the 
book,  for  the  author  made  great  play  with  the  tremendous 
weight  of  water  against  his  embankment; — it  never  having 
occurred  to  him  that  the  gate  of  a  Liverpool  dry  dock  can 
keep  out — and  could  just  as  easily  for  that  matter  keep  in 
— ^the  Atlantic  Ocean,  to  the  necessary  depth  in  feet  and 
inches ;  the  depth  giving  the  pressure,  not  the  superficies. 

1  [Put  Youneif  in  BU  Piaee,  bf  Charles  Beade^  which  appeared  on'I^Dally  is  a. 
•erial  iu  the  ComhiU  Magazine  daring  1868  and  1869.] 
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16.  Nay,  you  may  see,  not  unfrequently,  on  Margate 
sands,  your  own  six-years-old  engineers  of  children  keep 
out  the  Atlantic  Ocean  quite  successfully,  for  a  little 
while,  from  a  favourite  hole;  the  difficulty  being  not  at 
all  in  keeping  the  Atlantic  well  out  at  the  side,  but  from 
surreptitiously  finding  its  way  in  at  the  bottom.  And  that 
is  the  real  difficulty  for  old  engineers ;  properly  the  only  one ; 
you  must  not  let  the  Atlantic  begin  to  run  surreptitiously 
either  in  or  out,  else  it  soon  becomes  difficult  to  stop;  and 
all  reservoirs  ought  to  be  wide,  not  deep,  when  they  are 
artificial,  and  should  not  be  immediately  above  villages 
(though  they  might  always  be  made  perfectly  safe  merely 
by  dividing  them  by  walls,  so  that  the  contents  could  not 
run  out  all  at  once).  But  when  reservoirs  are  not  artificial, 
when  the  natiural  rocks,  with  adamantine  wall,  and  embank- 
ment built  up  from  the  earth's  centre,  are  ready  to  catch 
the  rain  for  you,  and  render  it  back  as  pure  as  their  own 
crystal, — if  you  will  only  here  and  there  throw  an  iron 
vaJve  across  a  cleft, — believe  me — if  you  choose  to  have  a 
dividend  out  of  Heaven,  and  sell  the  Rain,  you  may  get  it 
a  good  deal  more  easily  and  at  a  figure  or  two  higher  per 
cent,  than  you  can  on  diaphanous  mustard.^  There  are 
certainly  few  men  of  my  age  who  have  watched  the  ways 
of  Alpine  torrents  so  closely  as  I  have^  (and  you  need  not 
think  my  knowing  something  of  art  prevents  me  from 
imderstanding  them,  for  the  first  good  canal-engineer  in 
Italy  was  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  and  more  drawings  of  water- 
wheels  and  water-eddies  exist  of  his,  by  far,  than  studies 
of  hair  and  eyes');  and  the  one  strong  impression  I  have 
respecting  them  is  their  utter  docility  and  passiveness,  if  you 

1  rSee  above,  §  1.] 

*  [See,  for  instance,  Prmtertia,  ii.  §  222  (extract  from  diary  of  1849) ;  Modem 
Painters,  voL  iy.  (Vol.  VI.  pp.  340,  341);  Unto  Mw  Last,  §  72  n. ;  Munera 
Pulveris,  §  147  (Vol.  XVII.  pp.  97,  270) ;  and  the  Letters  on  Inundations,  Vol. 
XVII.  pp.  647-562.] 

*  [For  Leonardo  as  engineer,  compare  Vol.  XIX.  pp.  129-130.  It  may  be 
mentioned  that  in  the  Codes  Atlantieus,  giving  Leonardo's  own  list  of  his  drawings,  he 
includes  "  studies  of  water-wheels."  For  an  account  of  his  work  in  connexion  with 
canals,  etc.,  see  vol.  ii.  pp.  96  seq.  of  the  English  translation  of  £ugene  Muntz's 
Leonardo  da  Vinci,  1898.  J 
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xviU  educate  them  yomig.  But  our  wise  engineers  invariably 
try  to  manage  faggots  instead  of  sticks;  and,  leaving  the 
rivulets  of  the  Viso  without  training,  debate  what  bridle  is 
to  be  put  in  the  mouth  of  the  Pol*  Which,  by  the  way, 
is  a  rwnning  reservoir,  considerably  above  the  level  of  the 
plain  of  Lombardy;  and  if  the  bank  of  that  one  should 
break,  any  summer's  day,  there  will  be  news  of  it,  and 
more  cities  than  Venice  with  water  in  their  streets  1 


17.  You  must  be  content  with  a  short  letter  (I  wish  I 
could  flatter  myself  you  would  like  a  longer  one)  this 
month ;  but  you  will  probably  see  some  news  of  the  weather 
here,  yesterday  afternoon,*  which  will  give  some  emphasis 
to  what  I  have  been  sa3ring,  not  for  the  first  time  by  any 
means ;  and  so  I  leave  you  to  think  of  it,  and  remain 

Faithfully  yours, 

J.    RUSKIN, 

^  [Compare  Dsuea/ton^  ii.  ch.  ii  §  16  (VoL  XXVI.  p.  340),  where  Raskin  refen 
to  this  letter.] 

*  [The  matter  was  not  noticed  in  the  TUmeM,  A  description  of  a  typical  flood 
on  the  Venetian  mainland  may  he  read  in  H.  F.  Brown's  lAft  on  the  La§ocn9^  1884, 
pp.  60  teq.l 


NOTES  AND   CORRESPONDENCE 


18.  I  HAVE  received  from  Wells,  in  Somersetshire,  thirty  pounds  for  the 
St.  George's  Fand,  the  first  money  sent  me  by  a  stranger .^  For  what  has 
been  given  me  by  my  personal  friends  I  will  account  to  them  privately; 
and^  henceforward,  will  accept  no  more  given  in  their  courteous  prejudice, 
lest  other  friends,  who  do  not  believe  in  my  crotchets,  should  be  made 
uncomfortable.  1  am  not  quite  sure  if  the  sender  of  this  money  from 
Somersetshire  would  like  his  name  to  appear  in  so  wide  solitude;  and 
therefore  content  myself  with  thus  thanking  him,  and  formally  opening 
my   accounts. 

^  [For  the  name  of  the  donor  (Mr.  Charles  W.  Smith),  see  '^  Financial  History 
of  St  George's  GuUd,"  §  10  (Vol  XXX.).] 
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LETTER  20 
BENEDICTION^ 

Venice,  Srd  Jul^,  1872. 

1.  My  Friends, — You  probably  thought  I  had  lost  my 
temper,  and  written  inconsiderately,  when  I  called  the 
whistling  of  the  Lido  steamer  "accursed."* 

I  never  wrote  more  considerately ;  using  the  longer  and 
weaker  word  "accursed"  instead  of  the  simple  and  proper 
one,  "  cursed,"  to  take  away,  as  far  as  I  could,  the  appear- 
ance of  unseemly  haste ;  and  using  the  expression  itsdf  on 
set  purpose,  not  merely  as  the  fittest  for  the  occasion,  but 
because  I  have  more  to  tell  you  respecting  the  general 
benediction  engraved  on  the  bell  of  Lucca,^  and  the  par- 
ticular benediction  bestowed  on  the  Marquis  of  B. ;  ^  several 
things  more,  indeed,  of  importance  for  you  to  know,  about 
blessing  and  cursing.'^ 

2.  Some  of  you  may  perhaps  remember  the  sajHbg  of 
St.  James  about  the  tongue:  "Therewith  bless  we  God, 
and  therewith  curse  we  men;  out  of  the  same  mouth  pro- 
ceedeth  blessing  and  cursing.  My  brethren,  these  things 
ought  not  so  to  be."® 

It  is  not  clear  whether  St.  James  means  that  there 
should  be  no  cursing  at  all  (which  I  suppose  he  does),  or 
merely  that  the  blessing  and  cursing  should  not  be  uttered 
by  the  same  lips.     But  his  meaning,  whatever  it  was,  did 


1  [^'On  your  Eyes  be  It"  waa  a  rejected  title  for  this  letter.] 
"See  Letter  19,  §  11  (p.  328).] 

'See  Letter  18,  §  4  (p.  307).] 

See  Letter  18,  §  1  (p.  304).J 
fi  rBlessing,  compa^  Letter  18,  §  9;  and  Cursing,  ibid.,  §  6;  pp.  311,  309.] 

«    'JftmAft  iii.  0.   10.1 


James  iii.  9,  10.] 
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not,  in  the  issue,  matter;  for  the  Church  of  Christendom 
has  always  ignored  this  text  altogether,  and  appointed  the 
same  persons  in  authority  to  deliver,  on  all  nesdful  occa- 
sions, benediction  or  malediction)  as  either  might  appear  to 
them  due ;  while  our  own  most  learned  sect,  wielding  State 
power,  has  not  only  appointed  a  formal  service  of  maledic- 
tion in  Lent,  but  commanded  the  Psalms  of  David,  in 
ivhich  the  blessing  and  cursing  are  inlaid  as  closely  as  the 
black  and  white  in  a  mosaic  floor,  to  be  solenmly  sung 
through  once  a  month.^ 

8.  I  do  not, wish,  however,  to-day  to  speak  to  you  of 
the  practice  of  the  churches;  but  of  your  own,  which, 
observe,  is  in  one  respect  singularly  different.  All  the 
churches,  of  late  years,  paying  less  and  less  attention  to 
the  discipline  of  their  people,  have  felt  an  incre&sing  com- 
punction in  cursing  them  when  they  did  wrong;  while 
also,  the  wrong  doing,  through  such  neglect  of  discipline, 
becoming  every  day  more  complex,  ecclesiastical  authorities 
perceived  that,  if  delivered  with  impartiality,  the  cursing 
must  be  so  general,  and  the  blessing  so  defined,  as  to  give 
their  services  an  entirely  unpopular  character. 

4.  Now,  there  is  a  little  screw  steamer  just  passing, 
with  no  deck,  an  omnibus  cabin,  a  flag  at  both  ends,  and 
a  single  passenger;  she  is  not  twelve  yards  long,  yet  the 
beating  of  her  screw  has  'been  so  loud  across  the  lagoon 
for  the  last  five  minutes,  that  I  thought  it  must  be  a  large 
new  steamer  coming  in  from  the  sea,  and  left  my  work  to 
go  and  look. 

Before  I  had  finished  writing  that  last  sentence,  the  cry  \ 
of  a  boy  selling  something  black  out  of  a  basket  on  the  ! 
quay*  became  so  sharply  distinguished  above  the  voices  of  ^ 
the  always   debating    gondoliers,  that   I  must    needs   stop 
again,  and  go   down  to  the  quay  to  see  what  he  had  got 

1  [The  "Commination"  with  its  ten  curses  is  ''to  be  used  on  the  first  day  of  Lent 
and  at  other  times  as  the  ordinary  shaU  appoint."  For  the  daily  use!  of  the  Psalms^ 
see  Vol.  XXIV.  p.  226.] 

*  [Ruskin  was  on  this  occasion  staying  at  the  Hotel  Danieli ;  for  he  says  further 
on  that  the  boy  was  in  front  of  the  Ducal  Palace.]  ' 
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to  selL  They  were  half-rotten  figs,  shaken  down,  untimely^ 
by  the  midsummer  storms :  his  cry  of  "  Fighiaie "  scarcely 
ceased,  being  delivered,  as  I  observed,  just  as  clearly  be- 
tween his  legs,  when  he  Was  stooping  to  find  an  eatable 
portion  of  the  black  mess  to  serve  a  customer  with,  as 
when  he  was  standing  up/  His  face  brought  the  tears 
into  my  eyes,  so  open,  and  sweet,  and  capable  it  was;  and 
so  sad.  I  gave  him  three  very  small  hsdfpence,  but  took 
no  figs,  to  his  surprise:  he  little  thought  how  cheap  the 
sight  of  him  and  his  basket  was  to  me,  at  the  money; 
nor  what  this  fruit  ''that  could  not  be  eaten,  it  was  so 
evil,"  ^  sold  cheap  before  the  palace  of  the  Dukes  of 
Venice,  meant,  to  any  one  who  could  read  signs,  either  in 
earth,  or  her  heaven  and  sea.* 

5.  Well,  the  blessing,  as  I  said,  not  being  now  often 
legitimately  applicable  to  particular  people  by  Christian 
priests,  they  gradually  fell  into  the  habit  of  giving  it  of 
pure  grace  and  courtesy  to  their  congr^ations ;  or  more 
especially  to  poor  persons,  instead  of  money,  or  to  rich 
ones,  in  exchange  for  it,  —  or  generally  to  any  one  to 
whom  they  wished  to  be  polite:  while,  on  the  contrary, 
the  cursing,  having  now  become  widely  applicable,  and 
even  necessary,  was  left  to  be  understood,  but  not  ex- 
pressed; and  at  last,  to  all  practical  purpose,  abandoned 
altogether  (the  rather  that  it  had  become  very  disputable 
whether  it  ever  did  any  one  the  least  mischief) ;  so  that, 

*  "  And  the  stars  of  heaven  fell  unto  the  earth,  even  as  a  fig-tree  casteth 
her  untimely  figs,  when  she  is  shaken  of  a  mighty  wind" — Rev.  vi.  IS; 
compare  Jerem.  xxiv.  8,  and  Amos  viii.  1  and  2.* 


1 
t 

3 

■aith 


See  also  Letter  74,  §§  0,  10  (VoL  XXIX.  pp.  33,  37).] 

'See  Jeremiah  xxiv.  3  and  8.] 

[''And  as  the  evil  figs,  which  cannot  be  eaten,  they  are  so  evil;  surely  thus 

the  Lord,  So  will  I  give  Zedekiah  the  king  of  Judah,  and  his  princes,  and 
the  residue  of  Jerusalem,  that  remain  in  this  land,  and  them  that  dwell  in  the 
land  of  Egvpt"  (Jeremiah  xxiv.  8). 

''Thus  hath  the  Lord  God  shewed  unto  me:  and  behold  a  basket  of  summer 
fruit  And  he  said,  Amos,  what  seest  thou?  And  I  said,  A  basket  of  summer 
fruit.  Then  said  the  Lord  unto  me,  The  end  is  come  upon  my  people  of  Israel ; 
I  will  not  again  pass  by  them  any  more"  (Amos  viii.  1,  2).] 
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at  this  time  being,  the  Pope,  in  his  charmingest  manner, 
blesses  the  bridecake  of  the  Marquis  of  B.,  making,  as  it 
were,  an  ornamental  confectionery  figure  of  himself  on  the 
top  of  it;  but  has  not,  in  anywise,  courage  to  curse  the 
King  of  Italy,  although  that  penniless  monarch  has  con- 
fiscated the  revenues  of  every  time-honoured  religious 
institution  in  Italy;  and  is  about,  doubtless,  to  commission 
some  of  the  Raphaels  in  attendance  at  his  court  (though, 
I  believe,  grooms  are  more  in  request  there  ^)  to  paint  an 
opposition  fresco  in  the  Vatican,  representing  the  Sardinian 
instead  of  the  Syrian  Heliodorus,*  successfully  abstracting 
the  treasures  of  the  temple,  and  triumphantly  putting  its 
angels  to  flight. 

6.  Now  the  curious  difference  between  your  practice,  and 
the  Church's,  to  which  I  wish  to-day  to  direct  your  atten- 
tion, is,  that  while  thus  the  clergy,  in  what  efforts  they 
make  to  retain  their  influence  over  human  minds,  use 
cursing  little,  and  blessing  much,  you  working  men  more 
and  more  frankly  every  day  adopt  the  exactly  contrary 
practice  of  using  benediction  little,  and  cursing  much:  so 
that,  even  in  the  ordinary  course  of  conversation  among 
yourselves,  you  very  rarely  bless,  audibly,  so  much  as  one 
of  your  own  children ;  but  not  unfrequently  damn,  audibly, 
them,  yourselves,  and  your  friends. 

I  wish  you  to  think  over  the  meaning  of  this  habit  of 
yours  very  careftdly  with  me.  I  call  it  a  habit  of  yours^ 
observe,  only  with  reference  to  your  recent  adoption  of  it. 
You  have  learned  it  from  your  superiors;  but  they,  partly 
in  consequence  of  your  too  eager  imitation  of  them,  are 
beginning  to  mend  their  manners ;  and  it  would  excite  much 
surprise,  nowadays,  in  any  European  court,  to  hear  the 
reigning  monarch  address  the  heir-apparent  on  an  occasion 

1  [''Every  one  has  heard  of  King  Victor's  inordinate  love  of  horses^  of  which 
he  had  a  rare  supply,  and  spent  on  them  much  more  than  he  could  afford.  We 
have  heard  that  his  successor,  who  would  not  sell  anything  that  had  belonged  to 
his  father,  has  given  some  hundreds  of  these  animals  as  presents  to  Cavalry  officers " 
(G.  S.  Godkin :  Ufe  ^f  Victor  Emmanuel  ILj  1879,  vol.  ii.  p.  211).] 

*  [For  other  references  to  Raphael's  painting  of  this  subject  in  the  Vatican, 
see  Vol.  XIX.  p.  204  n.] 

XXVU.  Y 
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of  state  festivity,  as  a  Venetian  ambassador  heard  our  James 
the  First  address  Prince  Charles, —  "Devil  take  you,  why 
don't  you  dance ?"^  But,  strictly  speaking,  the  prevalence 
of  the  habit  among  all  classes  of  laymen  is  the  point  in 
question. 

7.  And  first,  it  is  necessary  that  you  should  understand 
accurately  the  diflference  between  swearing  and  cursing, 
vulgarly  so  often  confounded.  They  are  entirely  different 
things :  the  first  is  invoking  the  witness  of  a  Spirit  to  an 
assertion  you  wish  to  make;  the  second  is  invoking  the 
assistance  of  a  Spirit,  in  a  mischief  you  wish  to  inflict 
When  ill-educated  and  ill-tempered  people  clamorously  con- 
fuse the  two  invocations,  they  are  not,  in  reality,  either 
cursing  or  swearing;  but  merely  vomiting  empty  words 
indecently.  True  swearing  and  cursing  must  always  be 
distinct  and  solemn;  here  is  an  old  Latin  oath,  for 
instance,  which,  though  borrowed  firom  a  stronger  Greek 
one,  and  much  diluted,  is  still  grand: — 

''  I  take  to  witness  the  Earth,  and  the  stars,  and  the  sea ;  the  two  lights 
of  heaven ;  the  falling  and  rising  of  the  year ;  the  dark  power  of  the  gods 
of  sorrow ;  the  sacredness  of  unbending  Death ;  and  maj  the  Father  of  all 
things  hear  me,  who  sanctifies  covenants  with  his  lightning.  For  I  lay 
my  hand  on  the  altar,  and  by  the  fires  thereon,  and  the  gods  to  whom 
they  bum,  I  swear  that  no  future  day  shall  break  this  peace  for  Italy,  nor 
violate  the  covenant  she  has  made."^ 

That  is  old  swearing:  but  the  lengthy  forms  of  it 
appearing  partly  burdensome  to  the  celerity,  and  partly 
superstitious  to  the  wisdom,  of  modem  minds,  have  been 
abridged, — ^in  England,  for  the  most  part,  into  the  extremely 
simple  "  By  God  " ;  in  France  into  "  Sacred  name  of  God " 
(often    the  first  word    of  the   sentence   only   pronounced), 

^  [Ruskin,  no  do\ibt,  was  told  of  this  remark  bv  Rawdon  Brown,  but  it  does  not 
occur  in  the  Venetian  State  Papers,  so  far  as  taey  have  at  present  (1906)  been 
printed.] 

>  [Vow  of  Latinos  in  the  jEneid,  xii.  197-202.  The  natural  narallel  is  the  oath 
of  Agamemnon  in  Homer,  IHad,  ziz.  257  9eq.,  though  it  is  pernaps  not  stronger.] 
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and  in  Italy  into  "Christ"  or  "Bacchus";  the  superiority 
of  the  former  Deity  being  indicated  by  omitting  the  pre- 
position before  the  name.  The  oaths  are  "Christ," — ^never 
"by  Christ";  and  "by  Bacchus," — ^never  "Bacchus." 

8.  Observe  also  that  swearing  is  only  by  extremely 
ignorant  persons  supposed  to  be  an  infringement  of  the 
Third  Commandment.  It  is  disobedience  to  the  teacliing 
of  Christ;  but  the  Third  Commandment  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  matter.  People  do  not  take  the  name  of  God  in 
vain  when  they  swear;  they  use  it,  on  the  contrary,  very 
earnestly  and  energetically  to  attest  what  they  wish  to  say. 
But  when  the  Monster  Concert  at  Boston  begins,  on  the 
English  day,  with  the  hymn,  "The  will  of  God  be  done,"^ 
while  the  audience  know  perfectly  well  that  there  is  not 
one  in  a  thousand  of  them  who  is  trying  to  do  it,  or  who 
would  have  it  done  if  he  could  help  it,  unless  it  was  his 
own  will  too, — thai  is  taking  the  name  of  Grod  in  vain, 
with  a  vengeance.* 

9.  Cursing,  on  the  other  hand,  is  invoking  the  aid  of  a 
Spirit  to  a  harm  you  wish  to  see  accomplished,  but  which 
is  too  great  for  your  own  immediate  power:  and  to-day  I 
wish  to  point  out  to  you  what  intensity  of  faith  in  the 
existence  and  activity  of  a  spiritual  world  is  evinced  by 
the  curse  which  is  characteristic  of  the  English  tongue. 

For,  observe,  habitual  as  it  has  become,  there  is  still  so 
much  life  and  sincerity  in  the  expression,  that  we  all  feel 
our  passion  partly  appeased  in  its  use ;  and  the  more  serious 
the  occasion,  the  more  practical  and  effective  the  cursing 
becomes.  In  Mr.  Kinglake's  History  oj  the  Crimean  War^ 
you  wiU  find  the  — ^th  Regiment  at  Ahna  is  stated  to  have 
been  materially  assisted  in  maintaining  position  quite  vital 

^  [The  reference  is  to  the  Musical  Festival  and  ''International  Peace  Jubilee" 
at  Boston  (U.S.A.)  in  June  1872.  ''After  the  opening,  each  day  is  to  be  devoted 
to  a  particular  country,  the  musical  selections  being  taken  chiefly  from  that  country. 
To-day  is  the  English  Day/'  etc.  :  see  letter  from  America  of  June  18,  in  the  TimeM 
of  July  5,  1872.  J 

>  [Compare  Craum  of  Wild  Olive,  §  46  (VoL  XVIII.  p.  427) ;  and  on  blasphemy 
generally,  see  Fictiim,  Fair  and  Foul,  §§  93  seq,,  and  The  Storm-Chud  qf  the  Nine- 
ttmUk  Oentury,  §  80.] 
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to  the  battle  by  the  steady  imprecation  delivered  at  it  by 
its  colonel  for  half-an-hour  on  end.^  No  quantity  of  bene- 
diction would  have  answered  the  purpose ;  the  colonel  might 
have  said,  **  Bless  you,  my  children/'  in  the  tenderest  tones, 
as  often  as  he  pleased, — ^yet  not  have  helped  his  men  to 
keep  their  ground. 

10.  I  want  you  therefore,  first,  to  consider  how  it  hap- 
pens that  cursing  seems  at  present  the  most  effectual  means 
for  encouraging  human  work ;  and  whether  it  may  not  be 
conceivable  that  the  work  itself  is  of  a  kind  which  any 
form  of  effectual  blessing  would  hinder  instead  of  help. 
Then,  secondly,  I  want  you  to  consider  what  faith  in  a 
spiritual  world  is  involved  in  the  terms  of  the  curse  we 
usually  employ.  It  has  two  principal  forms:  one  complete 
and  unqualified,  ''God  damn  your  soul,"  implying  that  the 
soul  is  there,  and  that  we  cannot  be  satisfied  with  less  than 
its  destruction;  the  other,  qualified,  and  on  the  bodily 
members  only,  "God  damn  your  eyes  and  limbs."  It  is 
this  last  form  I  wish  especially  to  examine. 

For  how  do  you  suppose  that  either  eye,  or  ear,  or 
limb,  can  be  damned  ?  What  is  the  spiritual  mischief  you 
invoke?  Not  merely  the  blinding  of  the  eye,  nor  palsy  of 
the  limb;  but  the  condemnation  or  judgment  of  them. 
And  remember  that  though  you  are  for  the  most  part 
unconscious  of  the  spiritual  meaning  of  what  you  say,  the 
instinctive  satisfaction  you  have  in  saying  it  is  as  much 
a  real  movement  of  the  spirit  within  you,  as  the  beating 
of  your  heart  is  a  real  movement  of  the  body,  though 
you  are  unconscious  of  that  also,  till  you  put  your  hand 
on  it.  Put  your  hand  also,  so  to  speak,  upon  the  source 
of  the  satisfaction  with  which  you  use  this  curse;  and 
ascertain  the  law  of  it. 

11.  Now  this  you  may  best  do  by  considering  what  it 
is  which  will  make  the  eyes  and  the  limbs  blessed.  For 
the    precise    contrary    of   that   must    be    their    damnation. 

^  [For  Colonel  Lacy  Ym'b  ^Hhunder  of  imprecation  and  command^"  see  King- 
lake's  second  volume,  1863,  p.  412 ;  and  for  the  importance  of  the  support  rendered 
hy  ''the  tenacity  of  his  7th  FusUeers/'  ibid.,  p.  420.] 
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What  do  you  think  was  the  meaning  of  that  saying  of 
Christ's,  ''Blessed  are  the  eyes  which  see  the  things  that 
ye  see"?^  For  to  be  made  evermore  incapable  of  seeing 
such  things,  must  be  the  condemnation  of  the  eyes.  It  is 
not  merely  the  capacity  of  seeing  sunshine,  which  is  their 
blessing;  but  of  seeing  certain  things  under  the  sunshine; 
nay,  perhaps,  even  without  sunshine,  the  eye  itself  becoming 
a  Sun.  Therefore,  on  the  other  hand,  the  curse  upon  the 
eyes  will  not  be  mere  blindness  to  the  daylight,  but  blind- 
ness to  particular  things  under  the  daylight;  so  that,  when 
directed  towards  these,  the  eye  itself  becomes  as  the  Night. 
12.  Again,  with  regard  to  the  limbs,  or  general  powers 
of  the  body.  Do  you  suppose  that  when  it  is  promised 
that  ''the  lame  man  shall  leap  as  an  hart,  and  the  tongue 
of  the  dumb  sing"* — (Steam- whistle  interrupts  me  from 
the  Capo  dPIstria,  which  is  Ijring  in  front  of  my  window 
with  her  black  nose  pointed  at  the  red  nose  of  another 
steamer  at  the  next  pier.  There  are  nine  large  ones  at 
this  instant, — ^half-past  six,  morning,  4th  July, — lying  be- 
tween the  Church  of  the  Redeemer  and  the  Canal  of  the 
Arsenal;  one  of  them  an  ironclad,  five  smoking  fiercely, 
and  the  biggest, — English  and  half  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
long, — ^blowing  steam  from  all  manner  of  pipes  in  her  sides, 
and  with  such  a  roar  through  her  funnel — ^whistle  number 
two  from  Capo  dUstria — ^that  I  could  not  make  any  one 
hear  me  speak  in  this  room  without  an  effort), — do  you 
suppose,  I  say,  that  such  a  form  of  benediction  is  just  the 
same  as  sayu3g  that  the  lame^  man  shall  leap  as  a  lion,  and 
the  tongue  of  the  dumb  mourn?  Not  so,  but  a  special 
manner  of  action  of  the  members  is  meant  in  both  cases : 
(whistle  number  three  from  Capo  d^Istria;  I  am  writing 
on,  steadily,  so  that  you  will  be  able  to  form  an  accurate 
idea»  from  this  page,  of  the  intervals  of  time  in  modern 
music.  The  roaring  from  the  English  boat  goes  on  all 
the   while,  for   bass  to    the   Capo  dUstrids  treble,    and   a 

i  [Luke  X.  23.] 
<  [Isaiah  xzxt.  6.} 
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tenth  steamer  comes  in  sight  round  the  Armenian  Monas- 
tery)— a  particular  kind  of  activity  is  meant,  I  repeat,  in 
both  cases.  The  lame  man  is  to  leap,  (whistle  fourth  from 
Capo  dtlstria^  this  time  at  high  pressure,  going  through  my 
head  like  a  knife)  as  an  innocent  and  jojrful  creature  leaps, 
and  the  lips  of  the  dumb  to  move  melodiously :  they  are  to 
be  blest,  so;  may  not  be  unblest  even  in  silence;  but  are 
the  absolute  contrary  of  blest,  in  evil  utterance.  (Fifth 
whistle,  a  double  one,  from  Capo  (Tlstria,  and  it  is  seven 
o'clock,  nearly;  and  here's  my  coffee,  and  I  must  stop 
writing.  Sixtiii  whistle — ^the  Capo  distria  is  off,  with  her 
crew  of  morning  bathers.  Seventh, — ^from  I  don't  know 
which  of  the  boats  outside — ^and  I  count  no  more.*) 

6th  July. 

18.  Yesterday,  in  these  broken  sentences,  I  tried  to 
make  you  understand  that  for  all  human  creatures  there 
are  necessarily  three  separate  states:  life  positive,  under 
blessing, — ^life  negative,  under  curse, — and  death,  neutral 
between  these;  and,  henceforward,  take  due  note  of  the 
quite  true  assumption  you  make  in  your  ordinary  malediction, 
that  the  state  of  condemnation  may  begin  in  this  world, 
and  separately  affect  every  living  member  of  the  body. 

You  assume  the  fact  of  these  two  opposite  states,  then ; 
but  you  have  no  idea  whatever  of  the  meaning  of  your 
words,  nor  of  the  nature  of  the  blessedness  or  condemnation 
you  admit     I  will  try  to  make  your  conception  clearer. 

14.  In  the  year  1869,  just  before  leaving  Venice,*  I  had 
been  carefully  looking  at  a  picture  by  Victor  Carpaccio, 
representing  the  dream  of  a  young  princess.  Carpaccio  has 
taken  much  pains  to  explain  to  us,  as  far  as  he  can,  the 

>  [For  another  reference  to  "  the  steam  music  "  in  modem  Venice,  see  Letter  42, 
§  4  {Vol.  XXVIII.  p.  »3).] 

'  [See  Vol.  IV.  p.  356^  and  Vol.  XIX.  p.  zlvii.  The  reproduction  of  the  picture 
here  given  (Plate  VIII.)  is  made  from  one  of  the  coloured  photographs  of  Ruskin's 
copy,  referred  to  in  Vol.  XIIL  pp.  625-526.  For  details  added  to  this  general  descrip- 
tion of  the  picture,  see  Letters  71,  72  (Vol.  XXVIIL  pp.  744,  760)  and  91,  §  3 
(VoL  XXIX.  p.  441) ;  for  the  Legend  of  St  Ursula,  Letter  71,  §  13  (Vol.  XXVIIL 
p.  740);  and  for  other  references  to  it,  see  Vol.  XXIV.  p.  li.] 
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kind  of  life  she  leads,  by  completely  painting  her  little 
bedroom  in  the  light  of  dawn»  so  that  you  can  see  every- 
thing in  it.  It  is  lighted  by  two  doubly-arched  windows, 
the  arches  being  painted  crimson  round  their  edges,  and 
the  capitals  of  the  shafts  that  bear  them,  gilded.  They  are 
filled  at  the  top  with  small  round  panes  of  glass ;  but 
beneath,  are  open  to  the  blue  morning  sky,  with  a  low 
lattice  across  them :  and  in  the  one^  at  the  back  of  the  room 
are  set  two  beautiful  white  Greek  vases  with  a  plant  in 
each ;  one  having  rich  dark  and  pointed  green  leaves,  the 
other  crimson  flowers,  but  not  of  any  species  known  to 
me,  each  at  the  end  of  a  branch  like  a  spray  of  heath.^ 

These  flower-pots  stand  on  a  shelf  which  runs  all  round 
the  room,  and  beneath  the  window,  at  about  the  height  of 
the  elbow,  and  serves  to  put  things  on  anywhere:  beneath 
it,  down  to  the  floor,  the  walls  are  covered  with  green 
cloth;  but  above,  are  bare  and  white.  The  second  window 
is  nearly  opposite  the  bed,  and  in  front  of  it  is  the 
princess's  reading-table,  some  two  feet  and  a  half  square, 
covered  by  a  red  cloth  with  a  white  border  and  dainty 
fringe ;  and  beside  it  her  seat,  not  at  all  like  a  reading- 
chair  in  Oxford,  but  a  very  small  three-legged  stool  like  a 
music-stool,  covered  with  crimson  cloth.  On  the  table  are 
a  book  set  up  at  a  slope  fittest  for  reading,  and  an  hour- 
glass. Under  the  shelf,  near  the  table,  so  as  to  be  easily 
reached  by  the  outstretched  arm,  is  a  press  full  of  books. 
The  door  of  this  has  been  left  open,  and  the  books,  I  am 
grieved  to  say,  are  rather  in  disorder,  having  been  pulled 
about  before  the  princess  went  to  bed,  and  one  left  standing 
on  its  side. 

Opposite  this  window,  on  the  white  wall,  is  a  small 
shrine  or  picture  (I  can't  see  which,  for  it  is  in  sharp  re- 
tiring perspective)  with  a  lamp  before  it,  and  a  silver  vessel 
hung  from  the  lamp,  looking  like  one  for  holding  incense. 

15.  The  bed  is  a  broad  four-poster,  the  posts  being  beau- 
tifully wrought  golden  or  gilded  rods,  variously  wreathed 

^  [Identified  in  Letter  71  as  olive  and  dianthua  (Vol.  XXVm.  p.  746);  olive 
being  corrected  to  vervain  in  Letter  74  (Vol.  XXIX.  p.  31).] 
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and  branched,  carrying  a  canopy  of  warm  red.  The  prin- 
cess's shield  is  at  the  head  of  it,^  and  the  feet  are  raised 
entirely  above  the  floor  of  the  room,  on  a  dais  which  pro- 
jects at  the  lower  end  so  as  to  form  a  seat,  on  which  the 
child  has  laid  her  crown.  Her  little  blue  slippers  lie  at 
the  side  of  the  bed, — ^her  white  dog  beside  them.  The 
coverlid  is  scarlet,  the  white  sheet  folded  half-way  back 
over  it;  the  young  girl  lies  straight,  bending  neither  at 
waist  nor  knee,  the  sheet  rising  and  falling  over  her  in  a 
narrow  unbroken  wave,  like  the  shape  of  the  coverlid  of 
the  last  sleep,  when  the  turf  scarcely  rises.  She  is  some 
seventeen  or  eighteen  years  old,  her  head  is  turned  towards 
us  on  the  pillow,  the  cheek  resting  on  her  hand,  as  if  she 
were  thinking,  yet  utterly  calm  in  sleep,  and  almost  colour- 
less. Her  hair  is  tied  with  a  narrow  riband,  and  divided 
into  two  wreaths,  which  encircle  her  head  like  a  double 
crown.  The  white  nightgown  hides  the  arm  raised  on  the 
pUlow,  down  to  the  wrist. 

16.  At  the  door  of  the  room  an  angel  enters  (the  little 
dog,  though  lying  awake,  vigilant,  takes  no  notice).  He  is 
a  very  small  angel,  his  head  just  rises  a  little  above  the 
shelf  round  the  room,  and  woidd  only  reach  as  high  as  the 
princess's  chin,  if  she  were  standing  up.  He  has  soft  grey 
wings,  lustreless ;  and  his  dress,  of  subdued  blue,  has  violet 
sleeves,  open  above  the  elbow,  and  showing  white  sleeves 
below.  He  comes  in  without  haste,  his  body,  like  a  mortal 
one,  casting  shadow  from  the  Ught  through  the  door  behind, 
his  face  perfectly  quiet ;  a  palm-branch  in  his  right  hand — 
a  scroll  in  his  left 

So  dreams  the  princess,  with  blessed  eyes,  that  need 
no  earthly  dawn.  It  is  very  pretty  of  Carpaccio  to  make 
her  dream  out  the  angel's  dress  so  particularly,  and  notice 
the  slashed  sleeves;  and  to  dream  so  little  an  angel — ^very 
nearly  a  doll  angel, — ^bringing  her  the  branch  of  palm,  and 
message.  But  the  lovely  characteristic  of  all  is  the  evi- 
dent delight  of  her  continual  life.     Royal  power  over  herself, 

1  [See  Utter  72,  §  5  (VoL  XXVIIL  p.  700).] 
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(ultramarine),  and  its  name  was  changed  to   '<St.   Mary's 
of  the  Thorn."' 

In  the  year  1840  I  first  drew  it,  then  as  perfect  as 
when  it  was  built.  Six  hundred  and  ten  years  had  only 
given  the  marble  of  it  a  tempered  glow,  or  touched  its 
sculpture  here  and  there  with  softer  shade.  I  daguerreo- 
typed  the  eastern  end  of  it  some  years  later  (photography 
being  then  unknown),  and  copied  the  dagueiTCotype,  that 
people  might  not  be  plagued  in  looking,  by  the  lustre. 
The  frontispiece*  to  this  letter  is  engraved  from  the  draw- 
ing,* and  will  show  you  what  the  building  was  like. 

21.  But  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  has  brought 
changes,  and  made  the  Italians  wiser.  British  Protestant 
missionaries  explained  to  them  that  they  had  only  got  a 
piece  of  blackberry  stem  in  their  ultramarine  box,  German 
philosophical  missionaries  explained  to  them  that  the  Crown 
of  Thorns  itself  was  only  a  graceful  metaphor.  French 
republican  missionaries  explained  to  them  that  chapels  were 
inconsistent  with  liberty  on  the  quay;  and  their  own 
Engineering  missionaries  of  civilization  explained  to  them 
that  steam-power  was  independent  of  the  Madonna.  And 
now  in  1872,  rowing  by  steam,  digging  by  steam,  driving 
by  steam,  here,  behold,  are  a  troublesome  pair  of  human 
arms  out  of  employ.  So  the  Engineering  missionaries  fit 
them  with  hammer  and  chisel,  and  set  them  to  break  up 
the  Spina  Chapel. 

A  costly  kind  of  stone-breaking,  this,  for  Italian  par- 
ishes to  set  paupers  onl  Are  there  not  rocks  enough  of 
Apennine,  think  you,  they  could  break  down  instead  ?  For 
truly,  the  God  of  their  Fathers,  and  of  their  land,  would 
rather  see  them  mar  His  own  work,  than  His  children's. 
Believe  me,  faithfully  yours, 

John  Ruskin. 

^  [See  vol.  iii.  pp.  310-315  of  PUa  lUiutrata  nelle  Arti  M  Disegno,  da  Alessandro 
dft  Morrona  (1812).] 

^  [Plate  VII.,  now  transferred  to  the  present  place.] 

'  [That  w,  from  the  drawing  made  from  the  daguerreotype ;  for  another  reference 
to  it,  see  Letter  57,  §  9  (Vol.  XXVllI.  p.  408).  llie  drawing  of  1840  is  given  in 
VoL  IV.  (p.  136).]  * 
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NoBwooD^  S.E.,  /tffie  6th, 

22.  Dear  Mb.  Rubkin^ — Will  yon  allow  me  to  inform  you  that  the  utterance 
which  you  attrihate  to  me,  on  the  12th  pa^  of  this  month's  Fan  Clavigera,^  is 
quite  wrongly  assigned? 

It  is  impossible  that  you  should  at  any  time  ha^e  heard  me  say  from  my  pulpit 
what  you  ascribe  to  me.  Simply  because  I  never  said  it,  and  could  not — not  at 
all  believing  it 

I  can  only  account  for  your  misrepresentation  bv  supposing  that  during  my 
absence  from  home,  from  February  until  the  end  or  June,  in  the  year  1870,  or 
again  in  July  and  August  of  last  year^  you  may  have  mistaken  for  me — some  other 
person— doing  duty  in  my  stead. 

Of  course  it  is  of  no  consequence  to  the  readers  of  Fort  (Hanigera  what  '*  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Tipple"  says  or  does  not  say;  but  you  will  understand  that  to  ''the 
Rev.  Mr.  Tipple  **  hinuel/f  it  is  of  consequence — to  be  exhibited  in  its  pages — with 
words  on  his  lips  which  are  wholly  at  variance  with  what  he  believes,  and  is 
engaged  in  trying  to  teach. 

Will  you  be  kind  enough,  therefore,  to  correct  the  error  into  which  you  have 
fallen  in  your  next  number? 

I  am^  yours  truly, 

S.  A.  TiPPLK, 

S3.  If  Mr.  Tipple  had  been  as  unselfish  as  he  is  modest,  and  had  con- 
sidered in  anywise  what  tvas  of  consequence  to  the  readers  of  Fon  CUwigera, 
as  well  as  of  consequence  to  himself,  he  would  not  have  left  them  witnout 
some  explanation  of  his  eagerness  to  disclaim  the  doctrine  attributed  to 
him,  however  erroneously,  in  the  passage  he  refers  to.  No  words,  I  beg 
him  to  observe,  are  attributed  to  him.  In  quoting  actual  expression  I 
always  use  inverted  commas.  The  passage  in  question  is  the  best  abstract 
I  could  write  of  a  piece  of  sermon  which  occupied  some  five  minutes  in 
delivery,  and  which  I  myself  heard  delivered  in  Mr.  Tipple's  chapel,  and 
not,  certainly,  by  Mr.  Tipple's  substitute  in  1870,  for  my  father  and  I 
had  a  long  talk  over  the  passage  when  we  came  out;  and  my  father  died 
in  1864.  But  I  have  ever  since  kept  note  of  this,  now  so  hastily  abjured, 
utterance,  as  the  most  perfect  and  dear  statement  of  the  great  Evangelical 
doctrine  of  salvation  by  faith  only  which  I  ever  heard  from  any  English 
divine.  My  abstract  of  it  is  more  logical  than  eloquent,  but  I  answer 
absolutely  for  its  accuracy,  and  for  the  specification  of  "thieves"  and 
"  devourers  of  widows'  houses "  by  the  preacher :  and  I  am  sure  that  some 

>  [Letter  18,  §  9  (p.  311).] 
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at  least  of  the  readers  of  Fws  Clavigera  will  think  it  of  consequence  to 
know  how  Mr.  Tipple,  disclaiming  the  statement  even  in  this  undeoorated 
form,  can  reconcile  it  with  his  conscience  to  remain  the  instructor  of  a 
Protestant  congregation. 

For  my  own  part,  I  can  only  say  that  I  publish  his  letter  with  extreme 
pleasure;  and,  recommending  him,  for  the  future,  to  examine  more  accu- 
rately into  the  tenets  of  his  substitutes,  congratulate  him  on  his  vigorous 
repudiation  of  a  doctrine  which  the  Church  of  England  most  wisely  de- 
scribes as  being  ''very  full  of  comfort,"^  but  which,  she  ought  farther 
to  have  observed,  is  much  more  comfortable  to  rogues  than  to  honest 
people. 

1  [See  Article  XI. :  ''Of  the  Justificaaon  of  Men."] 
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DIVIDEND  1 

DuLwiCH,  lOih  August,  1872, 

1.  My  Friends, — I  have  not  yet  fiilly  treated  the  subject 
of  my  last  letter,  for  I  must  show  you  how  things,  as  well 
as  people,  may  be  blessed,  or  cursed;  and  to  show  you 
that,  I  must  explain  to  you  the  story  of  Achan  the  son  of 
Carmi,*  which,  too  probably,  you  don't  feel  at  present  any 
special  hiterest  in;  as  well  as  several  matters  more  about 
steam-engines  and  steam-whistling:  but,  in  the  meantime, 
here  is  my  lost  bit  of  letter  from  Florence,  written  in  con- 
tinuation of  the  June  number;'  and  it  is  well  that  it 
should  be  put  into  place  at  once  (I  see  that  it  notices, 
incidentally,  some  of  the  noises  in  Florence,  which  might 
with  advantage  cease),  since  it  answers  the  complaints  of 
two  aggrieved  readers. 

'Florence,  10th  June,  1872. 

2.  In  the  page  for  correspondence  you  will  find  a  letter 
from  a  workman,^  interesting  in  many  respects;  and  be- 
sides, sufficiently  representing  the  kind  of  expostulation 
now  constantly  made  with  me,  on  my  not  advertising 
either  these  letters,  or  any  other  of  my  writings.  These 
remonstrances,  founded  as  they  always  are,  very  politely, 
on  the  assumption  that  every  one  who  reads  my  books 
derives  extraordinary  benefit  from  them,  require  from  me, 

1 

s 

s 

i 

June 


For  the  title,  see  §§9,  10.} 

See  Joshua  vii.  1.    RuBkin  does  not  return  to  the  story.] 

;See  Letter  19,  §  6  Cp.  323).] 

'See  below,  §   23,  this  correspondence  also  having   been  intended   for  the 

number.] 
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at  least,  the  courtesy  of  more  definite  answer  than  I  have 
hitherto  found  time  to  give. 

In  the  first  place,  my  correspondents  write  under  the 
conviction, — a  very  natural  one, — ^that  no  individual  practice 
can  have  the  smallest  power  to  change  or  check  the  vast 
system  of  modem  commerce,  or  the  methods  of  its  trans-^ 
action. 

I,  on  the  contrary,  am  convinced  that  it  is  by  his  per* 
sonal  conduct  that  any  man  of  ordinary  power  will  do  the 
greatest  amount  of  good  that  is  in  him  to  do;  and  when 
I  consider  the  quantity  of  wise  talking  which  has  passed 
in  at  one  long  ear  of  the  world,  and  out  at  the  other,, 
without  making  the  smallest  impression  upon  its  mind,  I 
am  sometimes  tempted  for  the  rest  of  my  life  to  try  and 
do  what  seems  to  me  rational,  silently;  and  to  speak  no 
more. 

But  were  it  only  for  the  exciting  of  earnest  talk,  action 
is  highly  desirable,  and  is,  in  itself,  advertisement  of  the 
best.  If,  for  instance,  I  had  only  written  in  these  letters 
that  I  disapproved  of  advertisements,  and  had  gone  on 
advertising  the  letters  themselves,  you  would  have  passed 
by  my  statement  contemptuously,  as  one  in  which  I  did 
not  believe  myself.  But  now,  most  of  my  readers  are  in- 
terested in  the  opinion,  dispute  it  eagerly,  and  are  ready 
to  hear  patiently  what  I  can  say  in  its  defence. 

8.  For  main  defence  of  it,  I  reply  (now  definitely  to 
my  correspondent  of  the  Black  Country) : — ^You  ought  to 
read  books,  as  you  take  medicine,  by  advice,  and  not 
advertisement.  Perhaps,  however,  you  do  take  medicine 
by  advertisement,  but  you  will  not,  I  suppose,  venture  to 
call  that  a  wise  proceeding?  Every  good  physician,  at  all 
events,  knows  it  to  be  an  unwise  one,  and  will  by  no 
means  consent  to  proclaim  even  his  favourite  pills  by  the 
town-crier.  But  perhaps  you  have  no  literary  physician, — 
no  friend  to  whom  you  can  go  and  say,  "I  want  to  learn 
what  is  true  on  such  a  subject — what  book  must  I  read?'^ 
You  prefer  exercising  your  independent  judgment,  and  you 
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expect  me  to  appeal  to  it»  by  paying  for  the  insertion  in 
all  the  penny  papers  of  a  paragraph  that  may  win  your 
confidence.  As,  for  instance,  ''Just  published,  the  — th 
number  of  Fors  Clavigera,  containing  the  most  important 
information  on  the  existing  state  of  trade  in  Elurope;  and 
on  all  subjects  interesting  to  the  British  Operative.  Thou- 
sandth thousand.  Price  7d.  7  for  8s.  6d.  Proportional 
abatement  on  large  orders.  No  intelligent  workman  should 
pass  a  day  without  acquainting  himself  with  the  entirely 
original  views  contained  in  these  pages.  "* 

You  don't  want  to  be  advised  in  that  manner,  do  you 
say?  but  only  to  know  that  such  a  book  exists.  What 
good  would  its  existence  do  you,  if  you  did  not  know 
whether  it  was  worth  reading?  Were  you  as  rich  as 
Croesus,  you  have  no  business  to  spend  such  a  sum  as  7d. 
unless  you  are  sure  of  your  money's  worth.  Ask  some 
one  who  knows  good  books  from  bad  ones  to  tell  you 
what  to  buy,  and  be  content.  You  will  hear  of  ForSy  so, 
in  time ; — ^if  it  be  worth  hearing  of. 

4.  But  you  have  no  acquaintance,  you  say,  among 
people  who  know  good  books  from  bad  ones  ?  Possibly 
not;  and  yet,  half  the  poor  gentlemen  of  England  are 
fain  nowadays  to  live  by  selling  their  opinions  on  this 
subject.  It  is  a  bad  trade,  let  me  tell  them.  Whatever 
judgment  they  have,  likely  to  be  useftil  to  the  human 
beings  about  them,  may  be  expressed  in  few  words;  and 
those  words  of  sacred  advice  ought  not  to  be  articles  of 
commerce.  Least  of  all  ought  they  to  be  so  ingeniously 
concocted  that  idle  readers  may  remain  content  with  read- 
ing their  eloquent  account  of  a  book,  instead  of  the  book 
itself.  It  is  an  evil  trade,  and  in  our  company  of  Mont 
Rose,^  we  will  have  no  reviewers ;  we  will  have,  once  for 
all,  our  book  Grazette,  issued  every  1st  of  January,  naming, 
under  alphabetical  list  of  authcnrs  and  of  titles,  whatever 
serviceable  or  worthy  writings  have  been  published  during 

^  [See  Letter  17,  §  6  (p.  t96).] 
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the  past  year;^  and  if,  in  the  space  of  the  year  following, 
we  hare  become  acquamted  with  the  same  thoroughly,  our 
time  will  not  have  been  ill-sp«it,  though  we  hear  of  no 
new  book  for  twelve  months.  And  the  choice  of  the 
books  to  be  named,  as  well  as  the  brief  accounts  of  them 
given  in  our  Gazette,  will  be  by  persons  not  paid  for 
their  opinions,  and  who  will  not,  therefore,  express  them- 
selves voluminously. 

Meantime,  your  newspapers  being  your  present  advisers, 
I  beg  you  to  observe  that  a  numb»  of  Fors  is  duly  sent 
to  all  the  principal  ones,  whose  editors  may  notice  it  if  they 
choose;  but  I  will  not  pay  for  their  notice,  nor  for  any 
man's. 

5.  These,  then,  ue  my  immediate  reasons  for  not  adver- 
tising. Indirect  ones,  I  have,  which  weigh  with  me  no  less. 
I  write  this  morning,  wearily,  and  without  spirit,  being 
nearly  deaf  with  the  bell-ringing  and  bawling  which  goes 
on  here,  at  Florence,  ceaselessly,  in  adv«i;isement  of  pray^-s, 
and  wares;  as  if  people  could  not  wait  on  God  for  what 
they  wanted,  but  God  had  to  ring  iot  them,  like  waiters, 
for  what  He  wanted :  and  as  if  they  could  t^ink  of  nothing 
they  were  in  need  of  till  the  need  was  suggested  to  them 
by  bellowing  at  their  doors,  or  bill-posting  on  their  house- 
comers.  Indeed,  the  fresco-painting  of  the  bill-sticker  is 
likely,  so  far  as  I  see,  to  become  the  principal  fine  art  of 
modem  Europe :  *  here,  at  all  events,  it  is  now  the  principal 
source  of  street  effect.  Giotto's  time  is  past,  like  Oderigi's ;  • 
but  the  bill-poster  succeeds:  and  the  Ponte  Vecchio,  the 
principal  thoroughfare  across  the  Arno,  is  on  one  side  plas- 
tered over  with  bills  in  the  exact  centre,  while  the  other 
side,  for  various  reasons  not  to  be  specified,  is  little  available 
to  passengers. 

The  bills  on  the  bridge  are  theatrical,  announcing  cheap 
operas ;  but  religious  bills,  inviting  to  ecclesiastical  festivities* 

»  rComi»re  Letter  57,  §  7  (Vol.  XXVIIL  p.  407).] 

*  fCompare  The  Setrnn  Lampe  of  ArckUeettire,  Vol.  VUI.  p.  194  n.] 

*  [The  illumiiiAtor :  see  Vol.  XII.  p.  477 ;  and^  for  another  reference  to  him^ 
Letter  85,  §  10  (Vol.  XXIX.  p.  346).] 
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are  similarly  plastered  over  the  front  of  the  church  once 
called  **  the  Bride  "  for  its  beauty ;  ^  and  the  pious  bill-stickers 
paste  them  ingeniously  in  and  out  upon  the  sculptured  bear- 
ings of  the  shields  of  the  old  Florentine  knights.  Political 
bills,  in  various  stages  of  decomposition,  decorate  the  street 
comers  and  sheds  of  the  markets ;  and  among  the  last  year's 
rags  of  these  one  may  still  read  here  and  there  the  heroic 
apostrophe,  "Rome I  or  Death.*'* 

6.  It  never  was  clear  to  me,  until  now,  what  the  desper- 
ately-minded persons  who  found  themselves  in  that  dilemma, 
wanted  with  Rome;  and  now  it  is  quite  clear  to  me  that 
they  never  did  want  it, — but  only  the  ground  it  was  once, 
built  on,  for  finance  offices  and  raUroad  stations : '  or,  it  may 
be,  for  new  graves,  when  Death,  to  young  Italy,  as  to  old, 
comes  without  alternative.  For,  indeed,  young  Italy  has  just 
chosen  the  most  precious  piece  of  ground  above  Florence, 
and  a  twelfth-century  church  in  the  midst  of  it,  to  bury 
itself  in,  at  its  leisure ;  and  make  the  summer  air  loathsome 
and  pestiferous,  from  San  Miniato  to  Arcetri.^ 

No  Rome,  I  repeat,  did  young  Italy  want;  but  only 
the  site  of  Rome.  Three  days  before  I  left  it,  I  went  to 
see  a  piece  not  merely  of  the  rampart,  but  of  the  actual 
wall,  of  TuUius,  which  zealous  Mr.  Parker  with  fortunate 
excavation  has  just  laid  open  on  the  Aventine.*    Fifty  feet 

1  [The  Church  of  S.  Maria  Novella^  called  hy  Michael  Angelo  '^  La  Sposa/'  the 
Bride.  For  another  reference  to  the  shields  on  the  Ponte  Vecchio,  see  Mamingf  in 
Florence,  §  78  (Vol.  XXIII.  p.  371).] 

*  [After  the  first  defeats  of  the  French  armies  in  1870,  the  French  army  of 
occupation  was  recalled  from  Rome.  On  September  11  the  Italian  armies  crossed 
the  Papal  frontier,  and  on  the  20th  they  arrived  under  the  walls  of  Ron:e.  On 
October  2  a  plebiscite  was  taken,  and  the  annexation  of  Rome  to  the  kingdom  of 
Italy  was  voted.] 

^  [See  Letter  18,  §  14  (p.  315).] 

*  [Murray's  Handbook  for  Central  Italy,  1864  edition  (by  Palgrave),  has  the  follow- 
ing remarks  which  explain  thb  passage :  ^*  The  Church  of  St.  Miniato,  which  had 
remained  closed  for  several  years,  has  been  converted  into  a  receptacle  for  the 
dead,  and  is  destined  to  form  the  centre  of  a  large  suburban  cemetery.  Already 
it  has  been  more  than  half  filled  with  corpses — graves,  in  close  juxtaposition  and , 
above  each  other,  being  dug  in  the  floor;  the  consequence  of  which  is,  as  leaden 
coflins  are  not  used,  that  a  visit  to  this  elegant  basilica  during  the  hot  months  is 
far  from  agreeable."    The  grounds  of  the  convent  are  now  laid  out  as  a  cemetery.] 

*  [For  references  to  J.  H.  Parker  and  his  Archaology  qf  Bome,  see  VoL  XXIII. 
p.  99  and  n.      Parker  was  in  Rome  pursuing  his  excavations  at  this  time,  and 
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of  blocks  of  massy  stone,  duly  laid ;  not  one  shifted ;  a  wall 
which  was  just  eighteen  hundred  years  old  when  West- 
minster Abbey  was  begun  building.  I  went  to  see  it  mainly 
for  your  sakes,  for  after  I  have  got  past  Theseus  and  his 
vegetable  soup,^  I  shall  have  to  tell  you  something  of  the 
constitutions  of  Servius  Tullius;*  and  besides,  from  the 
sweet  slope  of  vineyard  beneath  this  king's  wall,  one  looks 
across  the  fields  where  Cincinnatus  was  found  ploughing, 
according  to  Livy;'  though,  you  will  find,  in  Smith's 
Dictionary,  that  Mr.  Niebuhr  "has  pointed  out  all  the 
inconsistencies  and  impossibilities  in  this  legend;"  and  that 
he  is  "inclined  to  regard  it  as  altogether  fabulous."* 

7.  Very  possibly  it  may  be  so  (not  that,  for  my  own 
poor  part,  I  attach  much  importance  to  Niebuhr's  "inclina- 
tions"), but  it  is  fatally  certain  that  whenever  you  begin  to 
seek  the  real  authority  for  legends,  you  will  generally  find 
that  the  ugly  ones  have  good  foundation,  and  the  beautifril 
ones  none.  Be  prepared  for  this;  and  remember  that  a 
lovely  legend  is  all  the  more  precious  when  it  has  no  foun- 
dation. Cincinnatus  might  actually  have  been  found  plough- 
ing beside  the  Tiber  fifty  times  over;  and  it  might  have 
signified  little  to  any  one ; — least  of  all  to  you  or  me.  But 
if  Cincinnatus  never  was  so  foimd,  nor  ever  existed  at  all 
in  flesh  and  blood;  but  the  great  Roman  nation,  in  its 
strength  of  conviction  that  manual  labotir  in  tilling  the 
ground  was  good  and  honourable,  invented  a  quite  bodiless 
Cincinnatus ;  and  set  him,  according  to  its  fancy,  in  farrows 
of  the  field,  and  put  its  own  words  into  his  month,  and 
gave    the    honour   of   its    ancient    deeds   into    his   ghostly 

Rugkiu  in  his  diary  notes  on  ^'lOth  May.  At  Coliseuni  all  morning.  Then 
Aventiue  with  Mr.  Parker."  For  a  note  on  these  excavations^  and  on  the  coarse 
of  the  Agger  of  Senrius  Tallius  generaUy^  see  p.  46  of  the  Introduction  to  Murray's 
Handbook  for  Same  (1894  edition).] 

1  [A  subject  promised  in  Letters  2  and  6  (pp.  29,  102),  and  ultimately  discussed 
in  Letter  24,  pp.  429,  431.] 


This,  however,  was  not  done.] 

[Uvy,  book  iiL  chaps.  zzvL-xxl 

'See  Dr.  W.  Smithes  DicHonary  of  Greek  and  Boman  Biography  and  MythohgVf 

voL  L  p.  752,  and  Niebuhr       *    "  «  /f  - 

Niebuhr,  see  VoL  XXII.  p.  500.] 


1850,  voL  L  p.  752,  and  Niebuhr,  voL  iL  pp.  266-269.     For  another  reference  to 
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12.  Of  such  architecture  the  anonjnBous  society  will  pro- 
duce the  most  it  can;  and  lease  it  at  the  highest  rents  it 
can;  and  advertise  and  extend  itself,  so  as,  if  possible,  at 
last  to  rebuild,  after  its  manner,  all  the  great  cities  of 
Italy.  Now  the  real  moving  powers  at  the  bottom  of  all 
this  are  essentially  the  vanity  and  lust  of  the  middle  classes, 
all  of  them  seeking  to  live,  if  it  may  be,  in  a  cheap  palace, 
with  as  much  cheap  pleasure  as  they  can  have  in  it,  and 
the  airs  of  great  people.  By  ''  cheap "  pleasure,  I  mean,  as 
I  will  show  you^  in  explaining  the  nature  of  cursed  things, 
pleasure  which  has  not  been  won  by  attention,  or  deserved 
by  toil,  but  is  snatched  or  forced  by  wanton  passion.  But 
the  mechanical  power  which  gives  effect  to  this  vanity  and 
lust,  is  the  instinct  of  the  anonymous  society,  and  of  other 
such,  to  get  a  dividend  by  catering  for  them. 

18.  It  has  chanced,  by  help  of  the  Third  Fors  (as  again 
and  again  in  the  course  of  these  letters^  the  thing  to  my 
purpose  has  been  brought  before  me  just  when  I  needed  it), 
that  having  to  speak  of  interest  of  money,  and  first  of  the 
important  part  of  it  consisting  in  rents,  I  should  be  able  to 
lay  my  finger  on  the  point  of  land  in  all  Europe  where  the 
principle  of  it  is,  at  this  moment,  doing  the  most  mischief. 
But,  of  course,  all  our  great  building  work  is  now  carried 
on  in  the  same  way;  nor  will  any  architecture,  properly  so 
called,  be  now  possible  for  many  years  in  Europe.  For 
true  architecture  is  a  thing  which  puts  its  builders  to  cost — 
not  which  pays  them  dividends.  If  a  society  chose  to 
organize  itself  to  build  the  most  beautiful  houses,  and  the 
strongest  that  it  coidd,  either  for  art's  sake,  or  love's — either 
palaces  for  itself,  or  houses  for  the  poor, — ^such  a  society 
would  build  something  worth  looking  at,  but  not  get  divi- 
dends. True  architecture  is  built  by  the  man  who  wants  a 
house  for  himself,  and  builds  it  to  his  own  liking,  at  his 
own  cost;  not  for  his  own  gain,  to  the  liking  of  other 
people. 

1  [See  Letters  61,  §  16  (Vol.  XXVm.  p.  502)  and  89,  §  13  (Vol.  XXIX.  p.  412).] 
*  [See,  for  instance,  above,  pp.  42,  81,  82,  316,  323,  328.  J 
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14.  All  orders  of  houses  may  be  beautiful  when  they  are 
thus  built  by  their  master  to  his  own  liking.  Three  streets 
from  me,  at  this  moment,  is  one  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
The  comer  stones  of  it  are  ten  feet  long  by  three  broad, 
and  two  thick— fifty  courses  of  such,  and  the  cornice;  flaw- 
less stones,  laid  as  level  as  a  sea-horizon,  so  that  the  walls 
become  one  solid  mass  of  imalterable  rock, — ^four  grey  cliffs 
.set  square  in  mid-Florence,  some  hundred  and  twenty  feet 
from  cornice  to  ground.^  The  man  who  meant  to  Uve  in  it 
built  it  so;  and  Titian  painted  his  little  grand-daughter  for 
him.  He  got  no  dividend  by  his  building — ^no  profit  on 
his  picture.  House  and  picture,  absolutely  untouched  by 
time,  remain  to  this  day. 

15.  On  the  hills  about  me  at  Coniston  there  are  also 
houses  built  by  their  owners,  according  to  their  means,  and 
pleasure.  A  few  loose  stones  gathered  out  of  the  fields, 
set  one  above  another  to  a  man's  height  from  the  ground ; 
a  branch  or  two  of  larch,  set  gable-wise  across  them, — on 
these  some  turf,  cut  from  the  next  peat  moss.  It  is  enough : 
the  owner  gets  no  dividend  on  his  building;  but  he  has 
covert  from  wind  and  rain,  and  is  honourable  among  the 
sons  of  Earth.  He  has  built  as  best  he  could,  to  his  own 
mind.' 

16.  You  think  that  there  ought  to  be  no  such  difier- 
ences  in  habitation:  that  nobody  should  live  in  a  palace, 
and  nobody  under  a  heap  of  turf?  But  if  ever  you  become 
educated  enough  to  know  something  about  the  arts,  you 
will  like  to  see  a  palace  built  in  noble  manner ;  and  if  ever 
you  become  educated  enough  to  know  something  about 
men,  you  will  love  some  of  them  so  well  as  to  desire  that 
at  least  they  should  live  in  palaces,  though  you  cannot. 
But  it  will  be  long  now  before  you  can  know  much,  either 
about  arts  or  men.     The  one  point  you  may  be  assured  of 

1  [The  Strozzi  Palace.  For  the  picture  (now  at  Berlin),  see  Plate  XIX.  in 
Vol.  XXII.  (p.  223).] 

*  [Compare  the  chapter  on  "The  Mountain  Cottage — Westmoreland"  in  The 
Poetry  of  Architecture  (VoL  I.  pp.  42  »eq.).'\ 
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is  that  your  hapinness  does  not  at  all  depend  on  the  size 
of  your  house — (or»  if  it  does,  rather  on  its  smallness  than 
largeness^);  but  depends  entir^y  on  your  having  peaceful 
and  safe  possession  of  it — oa  your  habits  of  keepiiig  it  clean 
and  m  mdev — on  the  materials  d  it  being  trustworthy,  if 
they  are  no  more  than  stone  aini  turf — and  on  your  coi»- 
tentment  with  it,  so  that  gradually  you  may  mend  it  to 
your  mind,  day  by  day,  and  leare  it  to  your  children  a 
better  house  than  it  was. 

To  your  chikbrent  and  to  thdrs,  desiring  for  them  that 
they  may  live  as  you  have  lived;  and  not  strive  to  forget 
you,  and  stammw  when  any  <ne  asks  who  you  were,  be- 
cause, forsooth,  they  have  become  fine  folks  by  your  hdp. 


EusToN  HoTBL,  ISth  AuguH. 

17.  Thus  far  I  had  written  at  Florence.  To-day*  I 
received  a  severe  lesson  from  a  fidend  whose  teachiiig  is 
always  serviceable  to  me,  of  which  the  main  effect  was  to 
show  me  that  I  had  been  wrong  in  allowing  myself  so  £ftr 
in  the  habit  of  jesting,  either  in  these  letters,  or  in  any 
other  of  my  books,  on  grave  subjects;  and  that  although 
what  little  play  I  had  permitted,  rose,  as  I  told  you  bef<»e,* 
out  of  the  nature  of  the  things  spoken  of,  it  prevented 
many  readers  from  understanding  me  rightly,  and  was  an 
offence  to  others.  The  second  effect  of  the  lesson  was  to 
show  me  how  vain  it  was,  in  the  present  state  of  Elnglish 
literature  and  mind,  to  expect  anybody  to  attend  to  the 
real  force  of  the  wwds  1  wrote;  and  that  it  would  be 
better  to  spare  myself  much  of  the  trouble  I  took  in 
choosing  them,  and  try  to  get  things  explained  by  reitera- 
tion instead  of  precisicm,  or,  if  I  was  too  proud  to  do  that, 

»  [Compare  Letter  63,  §  13  (Vol.  XXVIEL  p.  648) ;  and  see  what  Raskin  says  of 
the  conclusions  which  he  drew  in  his  youth  from  seeing  the  castlee  of  England 
(PriBterita,  i.  §§  6.  35 ;  ii.  §  22).] 

'  [The  diary  snows  that  on  this  day  Ruskin  had  come  up  from  Toft,  where  he 
had  been  staying  with  his  friends,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leycester,  and  where  Miss  Rose 
La  ToQche  had  been  one  of  the  giiestB.] 

'  [See  above,  p.  293  (§  3) ;  and  compare,  below,  p.  544  A.] 
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to  write  less  myself,  and  only  urge  your  attentioD,  or  aid 
it,  to  other  people's  happier  sayings.  Which  indeed  I 
meant  to  do»  as  Pars  went  on ;  for  I  have  always  thought 
that  more  true  force  of  persuasion  might  be  obtained  by 
rightly  choosing  and  arranging  what  others  have  said,  than 
by  painfully  saying  it  again  in  one's  own  way.  And  since 
as  to  the  matter  which  I  have  to  teach  you,  all  the  great 
writers  and  thinkers  of  the  w<n*ld  are  agreed,^  without  any 
exception  whatsoever,  it  is  certain  I  can  teach  you  better 
in  other  men's  wotds  than  my  own,  if  I  can  lay  my  hand 
at  once  on  what  I  want  of  them.  And  the  upshot  of  the 
lesson,  and  of  my  meditation  upon  it,  is,  that  henceforwaxd 
to  the  end  of  the  year  I  will  try  very  seriously  to  explain, 
as  I  promised,  step  by  step,  the  things  put  questionably  in 
last  year's  letters.  We  will  conclude  therefore  first,  and  as 
fast  as  we  can,  the  debate  respecting  interest  of  money 
which  was  opened  in  my  letter  of  January,  1871.' 

18.  An  impatient  correspondent  of  mine,  Mr.  W.  C» 
Sillar,'  who  has  long  been  hoUy  engaged  in  testifying  publicly 
against  the  wickedness  of  taking  interest,  writes  to  me  that 
all  I  say  is  mysterious,  that  I  am  bound  to  speak  plainly, 
and,  above  everything,  if  I  think  taking  interest  sinful,  not 
to  hold  bank  stock. 

Once  for  all,  then,  Mr.  Sillar  is  wholly  right  as  to  the 
abstract  fact  that  lending  for  gain  is  sinful;  and  he  has, 
in  various  pamphlets,  shown  unanswerably  that  whatever  is 
said  either  in  the  Bible,  or  in  any  other  good  and  ancient 
book,  respecting  usury,  is  intended  by  the  writers  to  apply 
to  the  receiving  of  interest,  be  it  ever  so  little.  But  Mr. 
Sillar  has  allowed  this  idea  to  take  possessicm  of  him,  body 
and  soul;^  and  is  just  as  fondly  enthusiastic  about  abolition 
of  usury  as  some  other  people  are  about  the  liquor  laws. 
Now  of  course  drunkenness  is  mischievous,  and  usury  is 
mischievous,  and  whoredom  is  mischievous,  and  idleness  is 


Compftre  Letter  76,  §  16  (Vol.  XXIX.  p.  08) ;  and  Vol.  XXII.  p.  605.] 
Letter  1,  }{  12-14  (pf.  »-26).] 

See  Vol.  XVIL  p.  220  n.,  where  Mr.  Sillar'e  penphlete  are  enumerated.] 
For  Mr.  Sillar's  reply  to  these  remarks,  see  Letter  22,  $  26  (p.  303).] 
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mischievous.  But  we  cannot  reform  the  world  by  preaching 
temperance  only,  nor  refusal  of  interest  only,  nor  chastity 
only,  nor  industry  only.  I  am  myself  more  set  on  teaching 
healthful  industry  than  anything  else,  as  the  b^inning  of 
all  redemption;  then,  purity  of  heart  and  body;  if  I  can 
get  these  taught,  I  know  that  nobody  so  taught  will  either 
get  drunk,  or,  in  any  unjust  manner,  ''either  a  borrower 
or  a  lender  be."^  But  I  expect  also  far  higher  results  than 
either  of  these,  on  which,  being  utterly  bent,  I  am  very 
careless  about  such  minor  matters  as  the  present  conditions 
either  of  English  brewing  or  banking.  I  hold  bank  stock 
simply  because  I  suppose  it  to  be  safer  than  any  other 
stock,  and  I  take  the  interest  of  it,  because  though  taking 
interest  is,  in  the  abstract,  as  wrong  as  war,  the  entire  fabric 
of  society  is  at  present  so  connected  with  both  usury  and 
war,  that  it  is  not  possible  violently  to  withdraw,  nor 
wisely  to  set  example  of  withdrawing,  from  either  eviL*  I 
entirely,  in  the  abstract,  disapprove  of  war;  yet  have  the 
profoundest  sjnnpathy  with  Colonel  Yea  and  his  fusiliers  at 
Alma,  and  only  wish  I  had  been  there  with  them.'  I 
have  by  no  means  equal  sympathy  either  with  bankers  or 
landlords;  but  am  certain  that  for  the  present  it  is  better 
that  I  receive  my  dividends  as  usual,  and  that  Miss  Hill 
should  continue  to  collect  my  rents  in  Marylebone.* 

19.  ''Ananias  over  again,  or  worse,**  Mr.  Sillar  will 
probably  exclaim,  when  he  reads  this,  and  invoke  light- 
ning against  me.  I  will  abide  the  issue  of  his  invocation, 
and  only  beg  him  to  observe  respecting  either  ancient  or 
modem  denunciations  of  interest,  tiiat  they  are  much  beside 
the  mark  unless  they  are  accompanied  with  some  explana- 
tion of  the  manner  in  which  borrowing  and  lending,  when 
necessary,  can  be  carried  on  without  it.  Neither  are  often 
necessary  in  healthy  states  of  society;  but  they  always 
must  remain  so  to  some  extent;  and  the  name  "Mount 


Handet,  Act  i.  sc  d.l 

,  §  14 


Compare  Letter  44,  §  14  (Vol.  XXVIII.  p.  139).] 
Compare  Letter  20,  §  9  (p.  339).] 
'See  Letter  10,  §  16  (p.  176).] 
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of  Pity,"*  given  still  in  French  and  Italian  to  the  pawn- 
broker's shop,  descends  from  a  time  when  lending  to  the 
poor  was  as  much  a  work  of  mercy  as  giving  to  them. 
And  both  lending  and  borrowing  are  virtues,  when  the  bor- 
rowing is  prudent,  and  the  lending  kind;  how  much  other- 
wise than  kind  lending  at  interest  usually  is,  you,  I  suppose, 
do  not  need  to  be  told;  but  how  much  otherwise  than 
prudent  nearly  all  borrowing  is,  and  above  everything,  trade 
on  a  large  scale  on  borrowed  capital,  it  is  very  necessary  for 
us  all  to  be  told.  And  for  a  beginning  of  other  people's 
words,  here  are  some  quoted  by  Mr.  Sillar  from  a  work  on 
the  Labour  question  recently  published  in  Canada,  which, 
though  commonplace,  and  evidently  the  expressions  of  a 
person  imperfectly  educated,  are  true,  earnest,  and  worth 
your  reading: — 

"  These  Scripture  usury  laws,  then,  are  for  no  particular  race  and  for 
no  particular  time.  They  lie  at  the  very  foundations  of  national  progress 
and  wealth.  They  form  the  only  great  safeguards  of  labour,  and  are  the 
security  of  civil  society,  and  the  strength  and  protection  of  commerce 
itself.  Let  us  beware,  for  our  own  sakes,  how  we  lay  our  hand  upon  the 
barriers  which  God  has  reared  around  the  humble  dwelling  of  the  labour- 
ing man.  .  .  . 

'' Business  itself  is  a  pleasure,  but  it  is  the  anxieties  and  burdens  of 
business  arising  all  out  of  this  debt  system,  which  have  caused  so  many 
aching  pillows  and  so  many  broken  hearts.  What  countless  multitudes, 
during  the  last  three  hundred  years,  have  gone   down  to  bankruptcy  and 

*  The  ''Mount"  is  the  heap  of  money  in  store  for  lending  without 
interest.  You  shall  have  a  picture  of  it  in  next  number,  as  drawn  by  a. 
brave  landscape  painter  four  hundred  years  ago;  and  it  will  ultimately  be 
one  of  the  crags  of  our  own  Mont  Rose ;  ^  and  well  should  be,  for  it  was 
first  raised  among  the  rocks  of  Italy  by  a  Franciscan  monk,  for  refuge  to 
the  poor  against  the  usury  of  the  Lombard  merchants  who  gave  name  to 
our  Lombard  Street,  and  perished  by  their  usury,  as  their  successors  are 
like  enough  to  do  also.  But  the  story  goes  back  to  Friedrich  11.  of 
Germany  again,  and  is  too  long  for  this  letter.' 

1  rSee  Letter  17^  §  6,  p.  296 ;  and  in  this  letter,  p.  364.] 

'  [Raskin  seems  here  to  refer,  first,  to  the  war  of  the  Lombard  League  against 
Frederick  II. — "  the  contest  of  the  craftsman  with  the  pillaging  soldier,"  Vol  oAmo, 
§  91  (Vol.  XXIII.  p.  66);  then,  to  the  fall  of  the  free  cities  under  the  ^'usurer's 
fang,"  ibid,,  pp.  161,  162;  and  to  the  establishment  of  tbe  ''Mount  of  Pity"  by 
Brother  Marco^  of  San  Gallo :  see  Ariadne  FlorenHna,  §  203  (Vol.  XXU.  p.  439). J 
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fihame-^what  £ur  prospects  hare  been  for  ever  blighted — ^what  happy  homeB 
desolated — ^what  peace  destroyed — what  ruin  and  destruction  have  ever 
marched  hand  in  hand  with  this  system  of  debt,  p&pcr,  and  usury ! 
Verily  its  sins  have  reached  unto  heaven  and  its  iniquities  are  very  great 

''What  shall  the  end  of  theae  things  be?  God  oaly  knoweth.  I  fear 
the  system  is  beyond  a  cure.  All  the  great  interests  of  humanity  are  over- 
borne by  it,  and  nothing  can  flourish  as  it  ought  till  it  is  taken  out  of  the 
way.  It  contains  within  itself,  as  we  have  at  tines  witnessed,  most  potent 
elements  of  destruction  which  in  one  hour  may  bring  ail  its  riches  to 
nought." 

20.  Here,  lastly  for  this  month,  is  another  piece  of 
Marmontel  for  you,  describing  an  ideal  landlord's  mode  of 
"  investing "  his  money ;  losing,  as  it  appears,  half  his  income 
annually  by  such  investment,  yet  by  no  means  with  "  aching 
pillows"  or  broken  hearts  for  the  result.  (By  the  way,  for 
a  lesson  in  writing,  observe  that  I  know  the  Canada  author 
to  be  imperfectly  educated  merely  by  one  such  phrase 
as  "aching  pillow" — ^for  pillows  don't  ache — and  again,  by 
his  thinking  it  religious  and  impressive  to  say  "knoweth" 
instead  of  "knows.")    But  listen  to  Marmontel:^ — 

''In  the  neighbourhood  of  this  oountry-house  lived  a  kind  of  Philo- 
sopher, not  an  old  one,  but  in  the  prime  of  life,  who,  after  having  enjoyed 
everything  that  he  could  during  six  months  of  the  year  in  town,  was  in 
the  habit  of  coming  to  enjoy  six  months  of  his  own  company  in  a  voluptuous 
solitude.  He  presently  came  to  call  upon  Elise.  'You  have  the  reputa- 
tion of  a  wise  man,  sir,'  she  said — '  tell  me,  what  is  your  plan  of  life  ? ' 
'My  plan,  madame?  I  have  never  had  any/  answered  the  count.  'I  do 
everything  that  amuses  me.  I  seek  everything  that  I  like,  and  I  avoid 
with  care  eveiything  that  annoys  or  displeases  me.'  'Do  you  live  alone, 
or  do  you  see  peopled'  asked  Elise.  *I  see  sometimes  our  clergyman, 
whom  I  lecture  on  morals.  I  ehat  with  labourers,  who  are  bett^  informed 
than  all  our  savants.  I  give  balls  to  little  village  girls,  the  prettiest  in 
the  world.  I  arrange  little  lotteries  for  them,  of  laces  axKl  ribuids.' 
(Wrong,  Mr.  Philosopher :  as  many  ribands  as  you  please ;  but  no  lotteries.) 
'What?'  said  Elise,  with  great  surprise,  'do  those  sort  of  people  know 
what  love  is?'  'Better  than  we  do,  madarae — better  than  we  do  a  hun- 
dred times;  they  love  each  other  like  turtle-doves — ^they  make  me  wish  to 
be  married  myself?'  'You  will  confess^  however,'  said  Elise,  'that  they 
love  without  any  delicacy.'  'Nay,  madame,  delicacy  is  a  refinement  of 
art — ^they  have  only  the  instincts  of  nature;  but,  indeed,  they  have  in 
feeling  what  we  have  only  in  fancy.     I  have  tried,  like  another,  to  love, 

^  [''  Le  Scmpule,  ou  Famour  m^content  do  lu!-mtee "  in  Conies  Moraux,  Paris, 
1766,  vol.  i.  p.  107.    The  girl's  name  is  Belisa  in  Marmontel.] 
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And  to  be  beloved,  in  tiie  town, — there,  ea^rice  and  fashioa  arrange  every* 
thing,  or  derange  it: — here,  there  is  true  liking,  and  true  choiee.  You 
will  see  in  the  course  of  the  gaieties  I  give  them,  how  these  simple  and 
tender  hearts  seek  eaeh  other,  without  knowing  what  they  are  doing.' 
'You  give  me,'  repUed  EUse,  'a  picture  of  the  country  I  little  expected; 
everybody  says  those  sort  of  people  are  so  much  to  be  pitied.'  'They 
were  so,  madame,  some  years  since ;  but  I  have  found  the  secret  of  render- 
ing their  condition  more  happy/  'Oh I  you  must  tell  me  your  secret!' 
interrupted  Elise,  with  vivacity.  'I  wish  also  to  put  it  in  practice.' 
'Nothing  can  be  easier,'  replied  the  count, — 'this  is  what  I  do:  I  have 
about  two  thousand  a  year  of  income ;  I  spend  five  hundred  in  Paris,  in 
tbe  two  visits  that  I  inake  there  during  the  year, — five  hundred  more  in 
my  country-house, — and  I  have  a  thousand  to  spare,  which  I  spend  on  my 
exchanges.'  '  And  what  exchanges  do  you  make  ?  *  '  Well,'  said  the  count, 
'I  have  fields  well  cultivated,  meadows  well  watered,  orchards  delicately 
hedged,  and  planted  with  care.'  '  Well !  what  then  ? '  '  Why,  Lucas,  Blaise, 
and  Nicholas,  my  neighbours,  and  my  good  friends,  have  pieces  of  land 
neglected  or  worn  out;  they  have  no  money  to  cultivate  them.  I  give 
them  a  bit  of  mine  instead  aere  for  acre;  and  the  same  space  of  land 
which  hardly  fed  them,  enriches  them  in  two  harvests ;  the  earth  which  is 
ungrateful  under  their  hands,  becomes  fertile  in  mine.  I  choose  the  seed 
for  it,  the  way  of  digging,  the  manure  which  suits  it  best,  and  as  soon  i  s 
it  is  in  good  state,  I  think  of  another  exchange.  Those  are  my  amuse- 
ments.' 'That  is  charming!'  cried  Elise;  'you  know  then  the  art  of 
agriculture?'  'I  learn  a  little  of  it,  madame;  every  day,  I  oppose  the 
theories  of  the  savants  to  the  experience  of  the  peasants.  I  try  to  correct 
what  I  find  wrong  in  the  reasonings  of  the  one,  and  in  the  practice  of  the 
other.'  '  That  is  an  amusing  study ;  but  how  you  ought  to  be  adored  then 
in  these  cantons!  these  poor  labourers  must  regard  you  as  their  fiitheri' 
'On  eaeh  side,  we  love  each  other  very  much,  madame.'" 

21.  This  is  all  very  pretty,  but  falsely  romantic,  and  not 
to  be  read  at  all  with  the  unqualified  respect  due  to  the 
natural  truth  of  the  passages  I  before  quoted  to  you  from 
MarmonteL^  He  wrote  this  partly  in  the  hope  of  beguil- 
ing foolish  and  selfish  persons  to  the  unheard-of  amusement 
of  doing  some  good  to  their  fellow-creatures;  but  partly 
also  in  really  erroneous  sentiment,  his  own  character  having 
suffered  much  deterioration  by  his  compliance  with  the 
manners  of  the  Court  in  the  period  immediately  preceding 
the  French  Revolution.  Many  of  the  false  relations  between 
the  rich  and  poor,  which  could  not  but  end  in  such  catas- 
trophe, are  indicated  in  the  above-quoted  passage.     There 

1  [Letters  14,  §§  8>10,  and  17,  §  9  (pp.  251-254,  300).] 
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is  no  recognition  of  duty  on  either  side :  the  landlord  enjoys 
himself  benevolently,  and  the  labourers  receive  his  benefits 
in  placid  gratitude,  without  being  either  provoked  or  in- 
structed to  help  themselves.  Their  material  condition  is 
assumed  to  be  necessarily  wretched  unless  continually  re- 
lieved ;  while  their  household  virtue  and  honour  are  repre- 
sented (truly)  as  purer  than  those  of  their  masters.  The 
Revolution  could  not  do  away  with  this  fatal  anomaly;  to 
this  day  the  French  peasant  is  a  better  man  than  his  lord ; 
and  no  government  will  be  possible  in  France  until  she  has 
learned  that  all  authority,  before  it  can  be  honoured,  must 
be  honourable. 

22.  But,  putting  the  romantic  method  of  operation  aside, 
the  question  remains  whether  Marmontel  is  right  in  his 
main  idea  that  a  landlord  should  rather  take  £2000  in 
rents,  and  return  £1000  in  help  to  his  tenants,  than  remit 
the  £1000  of  rents  at  once.  To  which  I  reply,  that  it  is 
primarily  better  for  the  State,  and  ultimately  for  the  tenant, 
that  administrative  power  should  be  increased  in  the  land- 
lord's hands;  but  that  it  ought  not  to  be  by  rents  which 
he  can  change  at  his  own  pleasure,  but  by  fixed  duties 
under  State  law.^  Of  which,  in  due  time;* — I  do  not  say 
in  my  next  letter,  for  that  would  be  mere  defiance  of  the 
Third  Fors. 

Ever  faithfully  yours, 

John  Ruskin. 

1  [Compare  Time  and  Tide,  §  162  (Vol.  XVII.  p.  439).] 

'  [For  an  exposition  of  Ruskin's  proposed  practice  with  regard  to  rents^  see 
Letter  58  (Vol.  XXVUI.  pp.  421  eeq.).] 


NOTES  AND   CORRESPONDENCE 


TZPTON,  Bth  AprU,  1872. 

23.  SiRj — You  have  written  a  many  letters  to  workmen,  and  seem  to  hare 
enffered  from  a  many  replies  hj  clerks,  manufuturers,  and  others,  to  whom  yonr 
letters  were  not  addressed;  and  as  you  have  noticed  some  of  their  performances, 
I  am  encouraged  to  expect  you  will  kindly  read  one  written  by  a  man  belonging 
to  the  class  that  you  have  chosen  to  write  to, — one  who  is  emphatically  a  work- 
man, labouring  many  hours  daily  with  hands  and  head  in  the  wilderness  known 
to  P^foplo  living  in  pleasanter  places  as  the  Black  Country. 

This  letter  is  not,  however,  sent  to  invite  you  to  sympathise  with  me  on  account 
of  the  sooty  residence  I  endure,  for  it  is  not  so  unpleasant  a  place  to  a  man  with 
a  healthy  mind,  as  gentlefolks  with  exaggerated  sensibilities  are  apt  to  consider 
it  We  do  see  the  sky,  and  sometimes  the  green  fields,  and  those  who  always  live 
among  the  latter  dont  seem  to  be  more  refined,  more  elevated,  or  more  use  in 
the  world  than  we  are.  But  it  is  written  yery  respectfully  to  remonstrate  with 
you  on  account  of  your  peculiar  method  of  publication.  You  write  books  and 
letters,  therefore  I  suppose  you  wish  them  to  be  read ;  but  did  it  never  occur  to 
yon  that  in  order  to  oe  read,  they  must  be  made  known  to  those  whom  you  desire 
to  read  them?  and  how  can  that  be  done  unless  their  publication  is  advertised? 
Yon  object  to  do  that,  but  do  not  substitute  any  other  method — if,  indeed,  there 
is  any  other — of  informing  us  of  the  letters  and  books  that  you  have  written. 
Booksellers  do  not  offer  your  volumes,  because  your  conditions  of  sale  do  not  allow 
them  to  make  a  fair  profit  Their  customers  can  purchase  the  books  as  cheap  as 
the  book-dealer,  and  with  as  little  trouble  as  an  application  to  him  would  give 
them* — supposing  they  have  accidentally  heard  of  the  books.  Like  many  then- 
sands  more  in  this  country  of  black  £iices  and  horny  hands,  I  am  imperfectly 
edacated,  but  desirous  to  learn,  and  able,  without  much  self-denial  or  any  incon- 
yenience,  to  purchase  your  volumes  at  a  doctor's  fee,  or  two  fees  each  if  you  fix 
it  so.  Some  of  your  books  I  possess,  and  the  advantage  I  have  received  from  the 
study  of  them  makes  me  desirous  that  they  should  be  more  widely  known  and 
read.  Commerce  is  too  often  a  dishonest  selfish  scramble :  employers  and  employed 
are  at  variance  when  their  interests  are  identical.  Daily  toil  does  not  obliterate 
oar  taste  for  art,  and  is  it  not  desirable  that  those  who  nave  the  means  to  gratify 
that  taste  should  be  able  to  know  the  right  and  the  wrong  in  it,  and  recognise 
noble  art  when  they  see  it?  Upon  all  this  you  have  written  much  in  your  books, 
but  if  the  books  are  not  known,  it  is  as  if  unwritten,  or  even  worse,  because  it 
is  needful  work  not  doing  the  good  it  might  do. 

Yonr  Fors  series  of  letters  are  almost  unknown  to  those  to  whom  you  have 
addressed  them.  I  heard  of  them  six  months  after  their  commencement,  because 
aome  '^able  editor"  was  short  of  copy,  and  endeavoured  to  be  clever  at  your 

*  If  that  be  so,  booksellers  are  of  no  use  in  the  world,  and  ought  to  be 
Abolished.  Am  I  to  give  my  buyers  unnecessary  tronble  that  booksellers  may 
live?    [Auikar^s  note.] 
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expense.  Sir,  I  hope  70a  will  reconsider  this  nietter,~wliet  possible  harm  could 
it  do  to  simply  announce  the  publication  of  a  volume  or  a  letter  in  a  few  news- 
jiapers  or  magazines?  It  is  certainly  a  mistake  that  the  knowledge  of  a  newly^ 
issued  Tolnme  should  depend  upon  the  exigencies  of  foolish  editors  or  the  popular 
relish  for  their  highly-spiced  rubbish. 

I  hate  anonymous  letters^  and  yon  can  have  my  address  if  you  want  it  I  read 
the  other  day  if  any  one  dared  to  expostulate  with  you  that  you  would  gibbet 
him.  What  that  means^  I  know  not  Something  awful,  no  doubt  So  I  merely 
subscribe  myself, 

Sir, 

Your  very  humble  servant. 


IX 


The  Mount  of  Compassion 

And  Coronation  of  its  Builder 

Drawn  thas  by  Sandro  Botticelli 


LETTER  22 

THE  MOUNT  OF  COMPASSION  ^ 

Brantwood^  igth  September,  1872. 

1.  My  Friends, — I  am  to-day  to  begin  explaining  to  you 
the  meaning  of  my  own  books,  which,  some  people  will  tell 
you,  is  an  egotistical  and  impertinent  thing  for  an  author 
to  do.  My  own  view  of  the  matter  is,  that  it  is  generally 
more  egotistical  and  impertinent  to  explain  the  meaning 
of  other  people's  books, — which,  nevertheless,  at  this  day  in 
England,  many  young  and  inexperienced  persons  are  paid 
for  pretending  to  do.  What  intents  I  have  had,  myself, 
therefore,  in  this  Fors  Clavigera,  and  some  other  lately 
published  writings,  I  will  take  on  me  to  tell  you,  without 
more  preamble. 

2.  And  first,  fbr  their  little  vignette  stamp  of  roses  on 
title-page.  It  is  copied  from  the  clearest  bit  of  the  pattern 
of  the  petticoat  of  Spring,  where  it  is  drawn  tight  over 
her  thigh,  in  Sandro  Botticelli's  picture  of  her,  at  Florence.* 
I  drew  it  on  the  wood  myself,  and  Mr.  Burgess  cut  it; 
and  it  is  on  all  my  title-pages,  because  whatever  I  now 
write  is  meant  to  help  in  founding  the  society  called 
of  "  Monte  Rosa " ; — see  §  6  of  the  seventeenth  of  these 
letters.  Such  reference  hereafter,  observe,  is  only  thus 
printed  (17,  §  6'). 

8.  And  I  copied  this  vignette  from  Sandro  Botticelli, 
for  two  reasons :  first,  that  no  man  has  ever  yet  drawn, 
and  none  is  likely  to  draw  for  many  a  day,  roses  as  well 
as  Sandro  has  drawn  them;  secondly,  because  he  was  the 
only  painter  of  Italy  who  thoroughly  felt   and   understood 

1  [See  below,  §  22.] 

>  [For  other  references  to  the  picture,  see  Vol.  XXII.  pp.  19,  430 ;  Vol.  XXIIl. 
p.  xlix.,  and  Vol.  XXIV.  p.  463.] 

'  [Origmally,  the  Page  and  not  the  Section  was  given:  see  above,  p.  235  tu] 
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Dante ;  and  the  only  one  also  who  understood  the  thoughts 
of  Heathens  and  Christians  equally,  and  could  in  a  measure 
paint  both  Aphrodite  and  the  Madonna.  So  that  he  is,  on 
the  whole,  the  most  universal  of  painters ;  and,  take  him 
all  in  all,  the  greatest  Florentine  workman :  and  I  wish  you 
to  know  with  Dante's  opinions,  his,  also,  on  all  subjects  of 
importance  to  you,  of  which  Florentines  could  judge. 

And  of  his  life,  it  is  proper  for  you  immediately  to 
know  thus  much:^  or  at  least,  that  so  much  was  current 
gossip  about  it  in  Vasari's  time, — ^that,  when  he  was  a  boy, 
he  obstinately  refused  to  learn  either  to  read,  write,  or 
sum  (and  I  heartily  wish  all  boys  would  and  could  do  the 
same,  till  they  were  at  least  as  old  as  the  illiterate  Alfred) ;' 
whereupon  his  father,  "disturbed  by  these  eccentric  habits 
of  his  son,  turned  him  over  in  despair  to  a  gossip  of  his, 
called  Botticello,  who  was  a  goldsmith."^ 

4.  And  on  this,  note  two  things :  the  first,  that  all  the 
great  early  Italian  masters  of  painting  and  sculpture,  with- 
out exception,  began  by  being  goldsmiths'  apprentices;^  the 
second,  that  they  all  felt  themselves  so  indebted  to,  and 
formed  by  the  master-craftsman  who  had  mainly  disciplined 
their  fingers,  whether  in  work  on  gold  or  marble,  that  they 
practically  considered  him  their  father,  and  took  his  name 
rather  than  their  own;  so  that  most  of  the  great  Italian 
workmen  are  now  known,  not  by  their  own  names,  but 
by  those  of  their  masters,^  the  master  being  himself  often 
entirely  forgotten  by  the  public,  and  eclipsed  by  his  pupil ; 
but  immortal  in  his  pupil,  and  named  in  his  name.'  Thus, 
our    Sandro,    Alessandro,   or    Alexander's    own    name    was 

*  Or  of  their  native  towns  or  villages, — ^these  being  recognised  as 
masters,  alsb. 

^  [With  the  following  passages  of  this  letter,  compare  Ariadne  I^lorenHna, 
Lecture  vL,  where  also  Raskin  gives  account  of  Botticelli's  life  and  work  (Vol. 
XXII.  pp.  425  ^.).    See  also  The  SchooU  qf  Florence,  Vol.  XXIII.  pp.  265  seq.] 

*  [For  the  youth  of  Alfred  the  Great,  see  Pieaeuree  ^  England,  §§  103-lOG.J 
«  rVasari ;  vol.  ii.  p.  230  (Bohn).] 

*  rCompare,  again,  Ariadne  Fhrentina,  §5  123,  188  (VoL  XXII.  pp.  377,  427) ; 
and  for  Botticelli,  Vol.  XXIII.  pp.  265-206.] 

^  [See,  once  more,  Ariadne  FlarenHna,  §  65  (Vol.  XXII.  pp.  340,  341  ».).] 
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Filipepi;  which  name  you  never  he»d  of,  I  suppose,  till 
now :  nor  I,  often,  but  his  master's  was  Botticello ;  of  which 
master  we  nevertheless  know  only  that  he  so  formed,  and 
informed,  this  boy,  that  thenceforward  the  boy  thought  it 
right  to  be  called  ^*  Botticello's  Sandro,"  and  nobody  else's. 
Which  in  Italian  is  Sandro  di  Botticello;  and  that  is 
abbreviated  into  Sandro  Botticelli.  So,  Francesco  Francia 
is  short  for  Francesco  di  Francia,  or  "Francia's  Francis," 
though  nobody  ever  heard,  except  thus,  of  his  master 
the  goldsmith,  Francia.  But  his  own  name  was  Baibolini. 
So,  Philip  Brunelleschi  is  short  for  Brunellesco's  Philip, 
Bnmellesco  being  his  father's  Christian  name,  to  show 
how  much  he  owed  to  his  father's  careful  training  (the 
family  name  was  Lippo);  and,  which  is  the  prettiest  in- 
stance of  all,  **Piero  della  Francesca,"  means  **  Francesca's 
Peter";  because  he  was  chiefly  trained  by  his  mother, 
Francesca.  All  of  which  I  beg  you  to  take  to  heart,  and 
meditate  on,  concerning  Mastership  and  Pupilage. 

5.  But  to  return  to  Sandro. 

Having  learned  prosperously  how  to  manage  gold,  he 
takes  a  fSuicy  to  know  how  to  manage  colour;  and  is  put 
by  his  good  father  under,  as  it  chanced,  the  best  master  in 
Florence,  or  the  world,  at  that  time — ^the  Monk  Lippi, 
whose  work  is  the  finest,  out  and  out,  that  ever  monk 
did;  which  I  attribute,  myself,  to  what  is  usually  con- 
sidered faultful  in  him, — ^his  having  run  away  with  a  pretty 
novice  out  of  a  convent.^  I  am  not  jesting,  I  assure  you, 
in  the  least;  but  how  can  I  possibly  help  the  nature  of 
things,  when  that  chances  to  be  laughable?  Nay,  if  you 
think  of  it,  perhaps  you  will  not  find  it  so  laughable  that 
Lippi  should  be  the  only  monk  (if  this  be  a  fact),  who 
ever  did  good  painter's  work.* 

Be  that  as  it  may,  Lippi  and  his  pupil  were  happy  in 
each  other ;  and  the  boy  soon  became  a  smiter  of  colour, 

^  [On  this  subject^  compare  Ariadne  FfarenHna^  §  185  and  n.  (VoL  XXIJ. 
p.  424).] 

*  [Bat  see  what  Ruskin  said  after  further  itady  of  Fra  Angelioo :  Vol.  XXIII. 
pp.  253  teq,,  Vol.  XXIV.  p.  451.] 
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7.  And  in  the  course  of  the  first  year's  letters,  I  tried 
gradually  to  illustrate  to  you  certain  general  propositions, 
which,  if  I  had  set  them  down  in  form  at  once,  might  have 
seemed  to  you  too  startling,  or  disputable,  to  be  discussed 

;   with  patience.     So  I  tried  to  lead  you  into  some  discussion 

j   of  them   first,   and   now  hope  that  you   may   endure   the 

t   clearer  statement  of  them,  as  foUows : — 

Proposition  I.  (1,  §  1). — ^The  English  nation  is  begin- 
ning another  group  of  ten  years,  empty  in  purse,  empty  in 
stomach,  and  in  a  state  of  terrified  hostility,  to  every  other 
nation  under  the  sun. 

I  assert  this  very  firmly  and  seriously.  But  in  the 
course  of  these  papers  every  important  assertion  on  the  oppo- 

\  site  side  shall  be  fairly  inserted;  so  that  you  may  consider 
of  them  at  your  leisure.  Here  is  one,  for  instance,  from 
the  Morning  Post  of  Saturday,  August  81,  of  this  year: — 

''The  country  is  at  the  present  numient  in  a  state  of  such  unexampled 
prosperity  that  it  is  actually  suffering  from  the  very  superabundance  of  its 
riches.  .  .  .  Coals  and  meat  are  at  famine  prices,  we  are  threatened  with 
a  strike  among  the  bakers,  and  there  is  hardly  a  single  department  of 
industry  in  which  the  cost  of  production  has  not  been  e^iancra."  ^ 

This  is  exceedingly  true;  the  Morning  Post  ought  to 
have  congratulated  you  further  on  the  fact  that  the  things 
produced  by  this  greater  cost  are  now  usually  good  for 
nothing.  Hear  on  this  head,  what  Mr.  Emerson  said  of  us, 
even  so  far  back  as  1856  (and  we  have  made  much  inferior 
articles  since  then): — 

'« England  is  aghast  at  the  disclosure  of  her  fraud  in  the  adulteration 
of  food,  of  drugs,  and  of  almost  every  fiibric  in  her  mills  and  shops ;  find- 
ing that  milk  will  not  nourish,  nor  sugar  sweeten,  nor  bread  satisfy,  nor 
pepper  bite  the  tongue,  nor  glue  stick.  In  true  England  all  is  false  and 
forged.  ...  It  is  rare  to  find  a  merchant  who  knows  why  a  crisis  occurs 
in  trade, — why  prices  rise  or  fall,  or  who  knows  the  mischief  of  paper 
money.*  In  the  culmination  of  National  Prosperity,  in  the  annexation  of 
countries;  building  of  ships,  depots,  towns;  in  the  influx  of  tons  of  gold 

*  Or  the  use  of  it,  Mr.  Emerson  should  have  added. 

^  [For  later  references  to  this  passage,  see  Letters  73,  §  7,  and  86,  §  6 
(Vol.  XXIX.  pp.  18,  340).] 
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and  silver;  amid  the  chuckle  of  chancellors  and  financiers,  it  was  found 
that  bread  rose  to  famine  prices,  that  the  jeoman  was  forced  to  sell  his 
cow  and  pig,  his  tools,  and  his  acre  of  land;  and  the  dreadful  barometer 
of  the  poor-rates  was  touching  the  point  of  ruin."  * 

8.  Proposition  II.  (1,  §§  2,  8). — Of  such  prosperity  I,  for 
one,  have  seen  enough,  and  will  endure  it  no  longer  quietly ; 
but  will  set  aside  some  part  of  my  income  to  help,  if  any- 
body else  will  join  me,  in  forming  a  National  Store  instead 
of  a  National  Debt;  and  will  explain  to  you  as  I  have 
time  and  power,  how  to  avoid  such  distress  in  future,  by 
adhering  to  the  elementary  principles  of  Human  Economy, 
which  have  been  of  late  wilfully  entombed  under  pyramids 
of  falsehood. 

"  Wilfully " ;  note  this  grave  word  in  my  second  propo- 
sition; and  invest  a  shilling  in  the  purchase  of  Bishop 
Berkeley  on  Money^  being  extracts  tcovn  his  Querist,  by 
James  Harvey,  Liverpool,  t  At  the  bottom  of  the  twenty- 
first  page  you  will  find  this  query,  "Whether  the  con- 
tinuous efforts  on  the  part  of  the  Times,  the  Telegraph,  I 
the  Economist,  the  Daily  News,  and  the  daily  newspaper 
press,  and  also  of  moneyed  men  generally,  to  confound 
money  and  capital,  be  the  result  of  ignorance  or  design." 

Of  ignorance  in  great  part,  doubtless,  for  "moneyed 
men,  generally,"  are  ignorant  enough  to  believe  and  assert 
anything;  but  it  is  noticeable  that  their  ignorance  always 
teUs  on  their  own  side;§  and  the  Times  and  Economist 
are  now  nothing  more  than  passive  instruments  in  their 
hands.  But  neither  they,  nor  their  organs,  would  long  be 
able  to  assert  untruths  in  Political  Economy,  if  the  nominal 

*  English  Traits  (Routledoe,  1856),  p.  95. 
f  Provost,  Henrietta  Street,  Covent  Garden.^ 

I  The  Telegraph  has  always  seemed  to  me  to  play  fairer  than  the  rest* 
The  words  ''daily  newspaper  press"  are,  of  coarse,  too  general. 
§  Compare  Munera  Pulveris,  §  140  [Vol.  XVII.  p.  265J. 

^  [Bishop  Berkeley  published  his  Querist  in  1710.  The  qaeetions  in  it  which 
refer  to  money,  and  which  are  reprinted  in  Mr.  Harve/s  pamphlet  (1872),  were 
suggested  by  the  excitement  caused  by  the  South  Sea  schemes.  To  Berkeley'* 
queries  (pp.  1-14)  Mr.  Harvey  adds  others  of  his  own  (pp.  15-23).] 

'  [Compare  abore,  p.  166 ;  and  below,  p.  499.] 
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England,  be  it  just  or  unjust,  until  it  is  by  due  and  peace- 
ful deliberation  altered,  if  alteration  of  it  be  needful ;  and  to 
be  sure  that  you  are  able  and  willing  to  obey  good  laws,^ 
before  you  seek  to  alter  unjust  ones  (2,  §  22).  For  you 
cannot  know  whether  they  are  unjust  or  not  until  you  are 
just  yourselves.  Also,  your  race  of  squires,  considered  merely 
as  an  animal  one,  is  very  precious ;  and  you  had  better  see 
what  use  you  can  make  of  it,  before  you  let  it  fall  extinct, 
like  the  Dodo's.  For  none  other  such  exists  in  any  part  of 
this  round  little  world :  and,  once  destroyed,  it  will  be  long 
before  it  develops  itself  again  from  Mr.  Darwin's  germ-cells. 

12.  Pboposition  VI.  (5,  §  21). — But,  if  you  can,  honestly, 
you  had  better  become  minute  squires  yourselves.  The 
law  of  England  nowise  forbids  your  buying  any  land  which 
the  squires  are  willing  to  part  with,  for  sudi  savings  as 
you  may  have  ready.  And  the  main  proposal  made  to  you 
in  this  book  is  that  you  should  so  economize  till  you  can 
indeed  become  diminutive  squires,  and  develop  accordingly 
into  some  proportionate  fineness  of  race.^ 

18.  Pboposition  VII.  (2,  §  5). — But  it  is  perhaps  not 
equally  necessary  to  take  care  of  your  capitalists,  or  so- 
called  *•  Employers."  For  your  real  employer  is  the  public ; 
and  the  so-called  employer  is  only  a  mediator  between  the 
public  and  you,  whose  mediation  is  perhaps  more  costly 
than  need  be,  to  you  both.  So  that  it  will  be  well  for  you 
to  consider  how  far,  without  such  intervention,  you  may 
succeed  in  employing  yourselves;  and  my  seventh  proposi- 
tion is  accordingly  that  some  of  you,  and  all,  in  some  pro- 
portion, should  be  diminutive  capitalists,  as  well  as  diminutive 
squires,  yet  under  a  novel  condition,  as  follows: — 

14.  Proposition  VIII. — Observe,  first,  that  in  the  ancient 
and  hitherto  existent  condition  of  things,  the  squire  is  essen* 
tially  an  idle  person  who  has  possession  of  land,  and  lends 
it,  but  does  not  use  it;  and  the  capitalist  is  essentially  an 
idle  person,  who  has  possession  of  tools,  and  lends  them,  but 
does  not  use  them;  while  the  labourer,  by  definition,  is  a 

*  [For  a  later  reference  to  Propomtiona  V.  and  VI..  see  Letter  73.  §  5  (VoL 
XXIX.  p.  17).] 
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laborious  person,  and  by  presumption,  a  penniless  one,  who 
is  obliged  to  borrow  both  land  and  tools;  and  paying,  for 
rent  on  the  one,  and  profit  on  the  other,  what  will  main- 
tain the  squire  and  capitalist,  digs  finally  a  remnant  of  roots, 
wherewith  to  maintain  himself. 

These  may,  in  so  brief  form,  sound  to  you  very  radical 
and  International^  definitions.  I  am  glad,  therefore,  that 
(though  entirely  accurate)  they  are  not  mine,  but  Professor 
Fawcett's.  You  wiU  find  them  quoted  from  his  Mamud  of 
JPoUtical  Ecofumiy  at  §  8  of  my  eleventh  letter  [p«  188].  He 
does  not,  indeed,  in  the  passage  there  quoted,  define  the 
capitalist  as  the  possessor  of  tools,  but  he  does  so  quite 
clearly  at  the  end  of  the  fable  quoted  in  1,  §  18, — '<  The 
plane  is  the  symbol  of  all  capital,"  and  the  paragraph  given 
in  11,  §  8,  is,  indeed,  a  most  fedth^l  statement  of  the 
present  condition  of  things,  which  is,  practically,  that  rich 
people  are  paid  for  being  rich,  and  idle  people  are  paid  for 
being  idle,  and  busy  people  taxed  for  being  busy.  Which 
does  not  appear  to  me  a  state  of  matters  much  longer 
tenable;  but  rather,  and  this  is  my  8th  Proposition  (11, 
§  18),  that  land  should  belong  to  those  who  can  use  lY, 
and  tools  to  those  who  can  use  them;  or,  as  a  less  revolu- 
tionary, and  instantly  practicable,  proposal,  that  those  who 
have  land  and  tools— should  use  them. 

15.  Proposition  IX.  and  last: — ^To  know  the  "use** 
either  of  land  or  tools,  you  must  know  what  useful  things 
can  be  grown  from  the  one,  and  made  with  the  other. 
And  therefore  to  know  what  is  usefrd,  and  what  useless, 
and  be  skilful  to  provide  the  one,  and  wise  to  scom  the 
other,  is  the  first  need  for  all  industrious  men.  Wherefore, 
I  propose  that  schools  should  be  established,  wherein  the  use 
of  land  and  tools  shall  be  taught  conclusively: — ^in  other 
words,  the  sciences  of  agriculture  (with  associated  river  and 
sea-culture) ;  and  the  noble  arts  and  exercises  of  humanity. 

^  [The  reference  is  to  the  InteniAtioiial  Association  of  Working  Men,  founded 

SKarl  Marx  in  1864,  which  was  at  this  time  holding  a  conference  at  The  Hague, 
e  meaning  of  the  word  in  the  text  has  hitherto  b^n  obscured  by  being  minted 
without  a  capital  I.  For  another  reference  to  the  "International,"  see  Vol.  XXTX. 
p.  252  n.] 
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16.  Now  you  cannot  but  see  how  impossible  it  would 
have  been  for  me,  in  begiiming  these  letters,  to  have  started 
with  a  formal  announcement  of  these  their  proposed  con- 
tents, even  now  startling  enough,  probably,  to  some  of  my 
readers,  after  nearly  two  years'  preparatory  talk.  You  must 
see  also  how  in  speaking  of  so  wide  a  subject,  it  is  not 
possible  to  complete  the  conversation  respecting  each  part 
of  it  at  once,  and  set  that  aside;  but  it  is  necessary  to 
touch  on  each  head  by  little  and  little.  Yet  in  the  course 
of  desultory  talk,  I  have  been  endeavouring  to  exhibit  to 
you,  essentially,  these  six  following  things,  namely, — A,  the 
general  character  and  use  of  squires;  B,  the  general  char- 
acter and  mischievousness  of  capitalists;  C,  the  nature  of 
money ;  D,  the  nature  of  useful  things ;  E,  the  methods  of 
finance  which  obtain  money;  and  F,  the  methods  of  work 

I    which  obtain  useful  things. 

17.  To  these  "six  points"*  I  have  indeed  directed  my 
own  thoughts,  and  endeavoured  to  direct  yours,  persever- 
ingly,  throughout  these  letters,  though  to  each  point  as 
the  Third  Fors  might  dictate;  that  is  to  say,  as  light  was 
thrown  upon  it  in  my  mind  by  what  might  be  publicly 
taking  place  at  the  time,  or  by  any  incident  happening 
to  me  personally.  Only  it  chanced  that  in  the  course  of 
the  first  year,  1871,  one  thing  which  publicly  took  place, 
namely  the  siege  and  burning  of  Paris,  was  of  interest  so 
unexpected  that  it  necessarily  broke  up  what  little  con- 
sistency of  plan  I  had  formed,  besides  putting  me  into  a 
humour  in  which  I  could  only  write  incoherently;  deep 
domestic  vexation  occurring  to  me  at  the  same  time,  till 
I  fell  ill,  and  my  letters  and  vexations  had  like  to  have 
ended  together.  So  I  must  now  patch  the  torn  web  as 
best  I  can,  by  giving  you  reference  to  what  bears  on  each 
of  the  above  six  heads  in  the  detached  talk  of  these  twenty 
months  (and  I  hope  also  a  serviceable  index  at  the  two 
years'  end  *) ;  and,  if  the  work  goes  on, — But  I  had  better 
keeps  all  Ifs  out  of  it. 

1  [The  reference  is  to  the  Six  Points  of  the  *'  People's  Charter,"  1888.1 
«  [See  Vol.  XXIX.] 
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18.  Meantime,  with  respect  to  point  A,  the  general 
character  and  use  of  squires,  you  will  find  the  meaning 
of  the  word  "Squire**  given  in  2,  §  4,  as  being  threefold, 
like  that  of  Fors,  First,  it  means  a  rider;  or  in  more 
full  and  perfect  sense,  a  master  or  governor  of  beasts: 
signifying  that  a  squire  has  fine  sympathy  with  all  beasts 
of  the  field,  and  understanding  of  their  natures  complete 
enough  to  enable  him  to  govern  them  for  their  good,  and 
be  king  over  all  creatures,  subduing  the  noxious  ones,  and 
cherishing  the  virtuous  ones.  Which  is  the  primal  meaning 
of  chivalry,  the  horse,  as  the  noblest,  because  trainablest, 
of  wild  creatures,  being  taken  for  a  type  of  them  all. 
Read  on  this  point,  9,  §  11,  and  if  you  can  see  my  larger 
books,  at  your  library,  §  205  of  Aratra  Pentelid;  and  the 
last  lecture  in  Ea^s  Nest.*^  And  observe  farther  that 
it  follows  from  what  is  noted  in  those  places,  that  to  be 
a  good  squire,  one  must  have  the  instincts  of  animals  as 
well  as  those  of  men ;  but  that  the  typical  squire  is  apt  to 
err  somewhat  on  the  lower  side,  and  occasionally  to  have 
the  instincts  of  animals  instead  of  those  of  men. 

19.  Secondly.  The  word  "Squire"  means  a  Shield- 
bearer; —  properly,  the  bearer  of  some  superior  person's 
shield;  but  at  all  events,  the  declarer,  by  legend,  of  good 
deserving  and  good  intention,  either  others'  or  his  own; 
with  accompanying  statement  of  his  resolution  to  defend 
and  maintain  the  same;  and  that  so  persistently  that, 
rather  than  lose  his  shield,  he  is  to  make  it  his  death-bed; 
and  so  honourably  and  without  thought  of  vulgar  gain, 
that  it  is  the  last  blame  of  base  governments  to  become 
"  shield-sellers  "  (compare  Munera  Pulveris,  §  127  ^).     On  this 

*  Compare    also    Mr.    Maurice's   sermon  for   the    fourth   Sunday  after 
Trinity  in  Vol.  II.  of  third  series.     (Smith,  Elder  &  Co.,  no  date.^) 


1  [Vol.  XX.  p.  361,  and  Vol.  XXII.  pp.  265-287.] 

«  Vol.  XVII.  p.  251.] 

'  [The  date  is  1870.  Semwm,  by  the  Rev.  F.  D.  Maurice,  Third  Series^  2  vols. 
See  vol.  ii.  pp.  170  wq.,  a  sermon  on  ''The  Glory  and  Deliverance  of  the  Animal 
Nature,"  on  the  text  ''Waiting  for  the  adoption,  to  wit,  redemption  of  the  body" 
(Romans  viii.  23).     For  Maurice,  see  below,  p.  388.] 
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part  of  the  Squire's  character  I  have  not  yet  been  able 
to  insist  at  any  length;  but  you  will  find  partial  sugges- 
tion of  the  manner  in  which  you  may  thus  become  your- 
selves shield-bearers,  in  Time  and  Tide^  §§  72,  78/  and  I 
shall  soon  have  the  elementary  copies  in  my  Oxford  schools 
published,  and  you  may  then  learn,  if  you  will,  some- 
what of  shield-drawing  and  painting.* 

20.  And  thirdly,  the  word  ^'Squire"  means  a  Carver, 
properly  a  carver  at  some  one  else's  feast;  and  typically, 
has  reference  to  the  Squire's  duty  as  a  Carver  at  all  men's 
feasts,  being  Lord  of  Land,  and  therefore  giver  of  Food; 
in  which  function  his  lady,  as  you  have  heard  now  often 
enough  (first  firom  Carlyle),  is  properly  styled  Loaf-giver;' 
her  duty  being,  however,  first  of  all  to  find  out  where  all 
loaves  come  from;  for,  quite  retaining  his  character  in  the 
other  two  respects,  the  typical  squire  is  apt  to  fail  in  this, 
and  to  become  rather  a  loaf-eater,  or  consumer,  than  giver 
(compare  10,  §§  4  and  18);  though  even  in  that  capacity 
the  enlightened  press  of  your  day  thinks  you  cannot  do 
without  him  (7,  §  14).  Therefore,  for  analysis  of  what  he 
has  been,  and  may  be,  I  have  already  specified  to  you 
certain  squires,  whose  history  I  wish  you  to  know  and 
think  over  (with  many  others  in  due  course;  but,  for  the 
present,  those  already  specified  are  enough),  namely,  the 
Theseus  of  the  Elgin  Marbles  and  Midsummer  Nights 
Dream  (2,  §  2) ;  the  best  and  unfortunatest  *  of  the  Kings 
of  France,  "St.  Louis"  (8,  §  7);  the  best  and  unfortu- 
natest of  the  Kings  of  England,  Henry  II.  (8,  §  9);  the 

*  In  calling  a  man  pre-eminently  unfortunate,  I  do  not  mean  that,  as 
compared  with  others,  he  is  absolutely  less  prosperous;  but  that  he  is  one 
who  has  met  with  the  least  help  or  the  greatest  hostUity,  from  the  Third 
Fors,  in  proportion  to  the  wisdom  of  his  purposes,  and  virtue  of  his  char- 
acter. 

»  rVoL  XVII.  p.  379.] 

>  [The  reference  is  to  the  intended  <' Oxford  Art  School  Series" :  see  Vol.  XXI. 
pp.  311-316.] 

'  [See  Carlyle's  Pa»t  and  Pretentj  passim,  for  "  the  sacred  mission  of  a  Land 
Aristocracy."  For  the  etymology  of  "lord"  and  '^ady,"  see  Vol.  XVIII.  p.  138  n.. 
Vol.  XX.  pp.  18-19  n. ;  and  compare  Letters  45,  §  17  (VoL  XXVIU.  p.  162), 
and  93,  §  6  (Vol.  XXIX.  pp.  471-472).] 
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lion-heart  of  England  (8»  §  10) ;  Edward  III.  of  England 
and  his  lion's  whelp  (4»  §  10);  again  and  again  the  two 
Second  Friedrichs,  of  Germany  and  Prussia ;  ^  Sir  John  Hawk- 
wood  (1,  §  5,  and  15,  §  18);  Sir  Thomas  More  (7,  §  6); 
Sir  Francis  Drake  (18,  §  12) ;  and  Sir  Richard  Grenville 
(9,  §  10).  Now  all  these  squires  are  alike  in  their  high 
quality  of  captainship  over  man  and  beast ;  they  ^ere  pre- 
eminently the  best  men  of  their  surrounding  groups  of 
tnen;  and  the  guides  of  their  people,  faithfully  recog- 
BisEed  for  such  (imless  when  their  people  got  drunk,  which 
sometimes  happened,  with  sorrowful  issue),  and  all  equality 
with  them  seen  to  be  divinely  impossible,  (Compare  14, 
^  4.)  And  that  most  of  them  lived  by  thieving  does  not, 
under  the  conditions  of  their  day,  in  any  wise  detract  from 
their  virtue,  or  impair  their  delightfulnesa  (any  more  than 
it  does  that  of  your,  on  the  whole  I  suppose,  favourite. 
Englishman,  and  nomadic  Squire  of  Sherwood,  Robin  Hode 
or  Hood) ;  the  theft,  or  piracy,  as  it  might  happen,  being 
always  effected  with  a  good  conscience,  and  in  an  open, 
honourable,  and  merciful  manner.^  Thus,  in  the  account 
of  Sir  Francis's  third  voyage,  which  was  "fiedthfully  taken 
out  of  the  reports  of  Mr.  Christofer  Ceely,  Ellis  Hixon, 
and  others  who  were  in  the  same  voyage  with  him,  by 
Philip  Nichols,  preacher,*' •  revised  and  annotated  by  Sir 
Francis  himself,  and  set  forth  by  his  nephew,  what  I  told 
you  about  his  proceedings  on  the  coast  of  Spanish  America 
(18,  §  12)  is  thus  summed: — 

''There  were  at  this  time  belonging  to  Carthagenei  Nombre  de  Dio^ 
Rio  Grand,  Santa  Martha,  Rio  de  Hacha,  VenU  Cruz,  Veragua,  Nicaragua, 

^  [See,  for  instance,  far  the  Emperor  Frederick  II.  of  Germany,  pp.  260,  36^  n., 
eZl ;  and  for  Frederick  the  Great  of  Prussia,  pp.  47,  244.] 

«  rCom^re  Letters  7,  §  13 ;  14,  §  1 ;  and  31,  §  16  (pp.  127,  243,  677).] 
>  [The  inverted  commas  are  here  inserted  as  they  are  part  of  the  title-page  of 
air  Fraticu  Drake  Bwived:  CaUing  upon  thU  jDuU  or  B^ffhninate  Age  to  follow  hit 
Noble  SUpe  for  Chide  and  Silver,  by  thie  Memorable  Relation  of  the  Rare  Occurreneee 
(nefjer  yet  declared  to  the  world)  in  a  Third  Voyage,  .  .  .  Faitf^/SiUy  taken  out  ,  .  , 
preacher.  Remewed  aleo  by  Sir  Francis  Drake  himeel/e  btfore  hie  Death,  and  much 
helpen  and  enlarged,  by  divere  Notes,  with  his  owne  hand  here  and  there  inserted.  Set 
JMh  by  Sir  Francis  Drake,  Baronet  (Ms  n^hew  now  Hmng)  :  London^,  1626.  Rnskin's 
quotation  is  from  pp.  03,  94.    The  insertion  '^(people?)"  is  Ruskin's.] 

XXVII.  2  B 
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the  Honduns,  Jamaica,  etc,  about  two  hundred  firigates,*  some  of  a  hun- 
dred and  twenty  tunnes,  other  but  of  tenne  or  twelve  tunne^  but  the  most 
of  thirty  or  forty  tunne,  which  all  had  entercourse  between  Carthagene 
and  Nombre  de  IMos,  the  most  of  which,  during  our  abode  in  those  parts^ 
wee  tooke,  and  some  of  them  twice  or  thrice  each,  yet  never  burnt  nor 
suncke  any,  unless  they  were  made  out  men-of-warre  against  us.  .  .  . 
Many  strange  birds,  beastes,  and  fishes,  besides  fruits,  trees,  plants  and  the 
like  were  scene  and  observed  of  us  in  this  journey,  which,  willingly,  wee 
pretermit,  as  hasteniiig  to  the  end  of  our  voyage,  which  from  this  Cape 
of  St  Anthony  wee  intended  to  finish  by  sayling  the  directest  and  speediest 
way  homeward,  and  accordingly  even  beyonde  our  owne  expectation  most 
happily  performed.  For  whereas  our  captaine  had  purposed  to  touch  at 
New-found-land,  and  there  to  have  watered,  which  would  have  been  some 
let  unto  us,  though  wee  stood  in  great  want  of  water,  yet  God  Almighty 
so  provided  for  us,  by  giving  us  good  store  of  raine  water,  that  wee  were 
sufiidently  furnished  ;  and  within  twenty-three  dayes  wee  past  from  the  Cape 
of  Florida  to  the  lies  of  Silley,  and  so  arrived  at  PUmouth  on  Sunday, 
about  sermon-time,  August  the  Ninth,  1573,  at  what  time  the  newes  of 
our  captaine's  returne  brought  unto  his"  (people?)  ''did  so  speedily  pass 
over  aU  the  chureh,  and  surpass  their  mindes  with  desire  and  delight  to 
see  him,  that  very  fewe  or  none  remained  with  the  preacher,  all  hastening 
to  see  the  evidence  of  God's  love  and  blessing  towards  our  gracious  Queene 
and  countrey,  by  the  fruite  of  our  captaine's  labour  and  successe.  Soli 
Deo  gloria." 

I  am  curious  to  know,  and  hope  to  find,  that  the 
deserted  preacher  was  Mr.  Philip  Niohols»  the  cc»npiler 
afterwards  of  this  log-book  of  Sir  Francis.^ 

21,  Putting  out  of  the  question,  then,  this  mode  of 
their  livelihood,  you  will  find  all  these  squires  essentially 
'^  captaines,''  head,  or  chief  persons,  occupied  in  maintaining 
good  order,  and  putting  things  to  rights,  so  that  they 
naturally  become  chief  Lawyers  without  Wigs  (otherwise 
called  Kings)  in  the  districts  accessible  to  them.  Of  whom 
I  have  named  first,  the  Athenian  Theseus,  "  setter  to  rights,"* 

*  Italian  "fregato,"  I  believe  ''polished-sided"  ship,  for  swiftness, 
''fHcata";  but  the  derivation  is  uncertain.* 

'  [This,  however,  seems  not  to  have  been  the  case.  The  Philip  Nichols,  who  is 
credited  with  editing  Drake's  vojrage,  had  a  benefice  in  the  diocese  of  Wells.  Little, 
however,  is  known  of  him :  see  the  Dictionary  qf  National  Biography  J] 

*  [''The  ultimate  etymologfy  is  unknown,  the  hjrpothesis  of  Diez,  that  it  repre- 
sents a  late  Latin /aMco/a,  in  the  sense  'building'  (c/.  French  hdtiment,  buildmg, 
ship),  being  generally  rejected  by  recent  scholars"  (Murray's  New  EnglUk  Die- 
OwMry),] 
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or  "settler,"  his  name  means;  he  being  both  the  founder 
of  the  first  city  whose  history  you  are  to  know/  and  the 
first  true  Ruler  of  beasts:  for  his  mystic  contest  with  the 
Minotaur  is  the  fable  through  which  the  Greeks  taught 
what  they  knew  of  the  more  terrible  and  mysterious 
relations  between  the  lower  creatures  and  man;  and  the 
desertion  of  him  by  Ariadne  (for  indeed  he  never  deserted 
her,  but  she  him, — ^involuntarily,  poor  sweet  maid, — ^Death 
calling  her  in  Diana's  name ')  is  the  conclusive  stroke  against 
him  by  the  Third  Fors. 

22.  Of  this  great  squire,  then,  you  shall  really  have 
some  account  in  next  letter.*  I  have  only  further  time  now 
to  tell  you  that  this  month's  frontispiece  is  a  facsimile  of 
two  separate  parts  of  an  engraving  originally  executed  by 
Sandro  Botticelli.^  An  impression  of  Sandro's  own  plate  is 
said  to  exist  in  the  Vatican;'  I  have  never  seen  one.  The 
ordinarily  extant  impressions  are  assuredly  from  an  inferior 
plate,  a  copy  of  Botticelli's.  But  his  manner  of  engraving 
has  been  imitated  by  the  copyist  as  far  as  he  understood 
it,  and  the  important  quahties  of  the  design  are  so  entirely 
preserved  that  the  work  has  often  been  assigned  to  the 
master  himself. 

It  represents  the  seven  works  of  Mercy,  as  completed 
by  an  eighth  work  in  the  centre  of  all;  namely,  lending 
without  interest,  firom  the  Mount  of  Pity  accumulated  by 
generous  alms.  In  the  upper  part  of  the  design  are  seen 
the  shores  of  Italy,  with  the  cities  which  first  built  Mounts 

^  [See  Letter  8,  §  10  (p.  143).  Rusldn  derives  the  name  '' Theseus"  from 
rlffrifu,  the  settler,  dviliser.] 

'  [Ruskin  follows  the  Homeric  version  of  the  tale  (see  Odffuey,  zi.  324),  aocord- 
ing*  to  which  Theseus  carried  Ariadne  with  him  to  the  isle  of  Naxos^  where  she 
was  slain  hy  Artemis  (see  below,  p.  42^).  According  to  other  versions,  he  deserted 
her  in  the  isle  (Plutarch^  Tkueiu,  20 ;  Ovid,  Metam.,  viii.  175).] 

*  [See  below,  pp.  402  seq.] 

*  [The  ascription  to  Botticelli  must  be  considered  uncertain ;  for  other  notice  of 
the  plate  (of  which  there  is  an  impression  in  the  British  Museum),  see  Ariadne 
FlarerUina,  VoL  XXII.  p.  438  n.  Ofn  the  history  of  the  plate,  and  the  subject  of 
it,*!  see  Ottley  as  there  cited ;  also  Introduetum  to  a  Cata&gue  of  tho  Early  Italian 
PHnt$  in  the  Britieh  Museum,  by  Richard  Fisher,  1886,  pp.  141-147.    Mr.  Fisher 

2 notes  the  present  passage  in  Fors,  and  accepts  the  print  as  being  £rom  Botticelli's 
esign.] 
*^[8ee  Ottley's  HiHory  ^  Engraving,  voL  i  p.  427.] 
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of  Pity:  Venice,  chief  of  aU;*^then  Florence,  Grcnoa,  and 
Castruccio's  Lucca;  in  the  distance  prays  the  monk  of 
Ancona,  who  first  thought — ^inspired  of  heaven-^of  such 
war  with  usurers;  and  an  angel  crowns  him,  as  you  see. 
The  little  dashes,  which  form  the  dark  background,  repre- 
sent waves  of  the  Adriatic;  and  they,  as  well  as  all  the 
rest,  are  rightly  and  manfully  engraved,  though  you  may 
not  think  it;  but  I  have  no  time  to-day  to  give  you  a 
lecture  on  engraving,  nor  to  tell  you  the  story  of  Mounts 
of  Pity,  which  is  too  pretty  to  be  spoiled  by  haste  ;^  but 
I  hope  to  get  something  of  Theseus  and  Frederick  the 
Second,  preparatorily,  into  next  letter.'  Meantime  I  must 
close  this  one  by  answering  two  requests,  which,  though 
qoade  to  me  privately,  I  think  it  right  to  state  my  reasons 
for  refosing,  publicly. 

28.  The  first  was  indeed  rather  the  offer  of  an  honoiur 
to  me,  than  a  request,  in  the  proposal  that  I  should  eon- 
tribute  to  the  Maurice  Memorial  Fund.^ 

I  loved  Mr.  Maurice,  learned  much  from  him,  worked 
under  his  guidance  and  authority,^  and  have  deep  r^ard 
and  respect  for  some  persons  whose  names  I  see  on  th^ 
Memorial  Committee. 

But  I  must  decline  joining  them ;  first,  because  I  dislike 
all  memorials,  as  such ;  *  thinking  that  no  man  who  deserves 

1  [The  stoiy  wm  not  told  in  Forw  daviffera,  but  there  is  mention  of  it  in 
AriadM  fformUma  (VoL  XXII.  pp.  438-^40)^  as  already  stated  above,  p.  366.} 

s  [For  Theseus,  see  below,  pp.  402  «0g. ;  but  there  was  nothing  of  the  Emperor 
Frederick  II.  got  in.] 

<  [Frederick  Denison  Maurice  (Broad  Churchman,  Christian  Socialist,  and  founder 
of  the  Working  Men's  College)  had  died  in  April  1872.  A  petition  to  the  Dean 
mid  Chapter,  a&ing  that  he  should  be  bi^ried  in  Westminster  Abbey,  received  the 
signatures  of  men  of  weight,  but  his  family  opposed  the  suggestion.  He  was  buried 
at  Highgate  on  April  5j  and  a  committee  wae  formed  to  place  a  memorial  of  him 
in  the  Abbey.  The  bust  (by  Woolner)  Is  in  the  south-west  tower  or  Baptistery. 
The  memorial  that  would  have  pleased  him  most,  says  his  son  and  biographer 
(MMor^jeneral  Sir  Frederick  Maurice,  K.C.B.),  was  expressed  by  Dr.  Montagu 
Butler  in  these  words :  ^  Wherever  rich  and  poor  are  brought  closer  together,  wher- 
ever men  learn  to  think  more  worthily  of  God  in  Christ,  the  great  work  that  he 
has  laboured  at  for  nearly  fifty  years  shall  be  spoken  of  as  a  memorial  of  him  "  (Lifis 
qf  Frederick  Denison  Maurice,  1884j  voL  il  p.  649).] 

*  [Compare  Praterita,  iii.  |  13  J109. ;  and  for  Buskin's  work  for  Maurice  at  the 
Working  Men's  College,  see  Vol.  V.  pp.  zxxvL  eeq.] 

*  [See,  however,  VoL  XVI.  p.  229,  and  the  note  there  giv<9P.] 
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them,  needs  themt  aod  secondly »  because,  though  I  affee^ 
tionately  remember  and  honour  Mr.  Maurice,  I  hare  no 
mind  to  put  his  bust  in  Westminster  Abbey.  Fw  I  do 
Aot  think  of  him  as  one  of  the  great,  or  even  one  oi 
tiie  leading,  m^i  of  the  England  of  his  day;  but  only 
as  the  centre  of  a  group  of  students  ^hom  his  amiable 
sentimentalism  at  once  exalted  and  stimulated,  while  at 
relieved  them  from  any  painful  necessities  of  exact  scholal** 
ship  in  divinity.  And  as  he  was  always  honest  (at  least 
in  intention)  and  unfailingly  earnest  and  kind,  he  was 
harmless  and  soothing  in  error,  and  vividly  helpful  when 
imerring.  I  have  above  referred  you,^  and  most  thank- 
Ailly,  to  his  sermon  on  the  relations  of  man  to  inferior 
creatures;  and  I  can  quite  understand  how  pleasant  it  was 
for  a  disciple  panic-struck  by  the  literal  aspect  of  the 
doctrine  of  justification  by  faith,  to  be  told,  in  an  earlier 
discourse,'  that  "  We  speak  of  an  anticipation  as  justified 
by  the  event.  Supposing  that  anticipation  to  be  some- 
thing so  inward,  so  essential  to  me,  that  my  own  very 
existence  is  involved  in  it,  /  am  justified  by  it."  But 
consolatory  equivocations  of  this  kind  have  no  enduring 
place  in  Uterature;  nor  has  Mr.  Maurice  more  real  right 
to  a  niche  in  Westminster  Abbey  than  any  other  tender- 
hearted Christian  gentleman,  who  has  successfully,  for  a 
time,  promoted  the  charities  of  his  faith,  and  parried  its 
discussion. 

24.  I  have  been  also  asked  to  contribute  to  the  purchase 
of  the -Alexandra  Park;*  and  I  will  not:  and  beg  you,  my 
working  readers,  to  understand,  once  for  all,  that  I  wish 
your  homes  to  be  comfortable,  and  refined;  and  that  I  will 
resist,  to  the  utmost  of  my  power,  all  schemes  founded  on 

^  rSee  above,  p.  383  it.] 

'  [Sermoru,  Third  Series,  vol.  ii.  p.  23 ;  a  aerinon  for  the  Second  Sunday  after 
Easter  on  ''God  the  Justifier  of  Man."] 

'  [The  Alexandra  Palace  and  Park,  Mnswell  Hill,  was  designed  as  a  Crystal 
Palace  for  North  London.  The  enterprise  was  at  this  time  in  difficulties,  and  a 
Mansion  House  Committee  had  been  formed  to  collect  a  guarantee  fund  (Timet, 
October  4,  1872).  The  Palace  was  opened  on  May  24,  1873,  and  burnt  down  on 
June  9.] 
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the  vile  modem  notion  that  you  are  to  be  CTOwded  in 
kennels  till  you  are  nearly  dead  (in  order  that  other  people 
may  make  money  by  your  work),  and  then  taken  out  in 
squads  by  tramway  and  railway,  to  be  revived  and  refined 
by  science  and  art.  Your  first  business  is  to  make  your 
homes  healthy  and  delightful:  then,  keep  your  wives  and 
children  there,  and  let  your  return  to  them  be  your  daily 
"holy  day."^ 

Ever  faithfully  yours, 

John  Ruskin. 

1  [See  above,  Letter  10,  f  13  (p.  174).] 


NOTES  AND   CORRESPONDENCE 


25.  Thk  subjoined  letter  is  from  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England; 
I  publish  it  with  his  permission^  advising  him  at  the  same  time  to  withhold 
his  name^  as  the  arguments  he  has  brought  forward  are  those  which  would 
generally  occur  to  a  mind  ecclesiastically  trained: — 

^'IQth  Septmnber,  1872. 

''SiBf  At  §  18  of  the  2l9t  letter  of  your  Fort  Clawgera  [p.  363}  you  tell  the 
working  men  and  labourers  of  this  country  that  '  lending  for  gam  is  sinful '  \ 
and  you  intimate^  as  I  gather,  that  this  is  the  teaching  of  the  Bible.  May  I, 
therefore,  be  allowed  to  submit  that  this  unqualified  assertion,  with  its  world-wide 
consequences,  is  not  true? 

**  In  Deut.  xxiii.  20,  yon  will  find  these  words :  '  Unto  a  stranger  thou  mayest 
lend  upon  usury.'  And  the  margin  {a),  for  the  scope  and  meaning  of  this  word 
'stranger,'  refers  you  to  Deut  x.  19,  which  says,  'Love  ye  therefore  the  stranger.' 
And  the  margin  (p)  refers  us  also  to  Lev.  xiz.  36,  which  enjoins  us  to  'love  the 
stranger'  a#  ournlvet, 

"So  that  we  are  thus  plainly  taught — 

"I.  That  the  lending  upon  usury  cannot  be  in  itse(f  a  sin^  or  God  (c)  could 
not  have  allowed  it  in  any  case  whatsoever,  any  more  than  He  could  have  allowed 
theft  or  lying  (d), 

'*  11.  That  the  lending  to  the  stranger  was  not  incompatible  with  the  command, 
'Love  ye  the  stranger,'  or  else  God,  in  the  laws  and  writings  given  by  Moses, 
at  one  and  the  same  time,  stultifies  and  contradicts  Himself  (e). 

"III.  That  the  laws  forbidding  usury,  like  the  laws  for  preserving  estates  to 
their  families  by  the  year  of  Jubilee,  and  like  the  laws  which  bound  Israelitish 
servants  until  the  'year  of  release,'  were  peculiar  and  exclusive,  and  concerned 
only  that  people  living  in  a  ^uliar  and  exclusive  way.  Outside  that  little  patch 
of  territorv,  but  the  size  of  our  two  largest  English  counties,  the  Jews  were  ex- 
pressly told  they  might  lend  upon  usury;  and  this  at  the  same  time  that  they 
were  enjoined  to  love  the  stranger,  and  not  to  'oppress  the  stranger'  (/). 

"Says  old  Cruden^M  Concordance: — 'It  seems  as  lawful  for  me  to  receive  interest 
for  money,  which  another  takes  pain  with,  improves,  but  runs  the  hazard  of  in 
trade,  as  it  is  to  receive  rent  for  my  land,  which  another  takes  pain  with,  improves, 
but  runs  the  hszard  of  in  husbandry.'  What  should  we  think  of  discovering  in 
the  holy  books  of  some  recently  found  people,  a  God  so  eccentric  that  he  allowed 
you  to  invest  money  in  tea,  or  sufar,  or  iron,  or  cotton,  and  get  fifteen  or  even 
twenty  per  cent  out  of  it,  and  Uiis  from  poor  and  rich  alike,  with  whom  you 
traded;  but  threatened  you  with  his  condemnation  and  everlasting  displeasure  if, 
at  the  same  time,  you  helped  a  deserving  man  to  commence  business  hv  lending 
him  money  at  four  per  cent;  or  lent  money  to  your  country  until  sucn  time  as 
it  could  pay  its  debto,  for  a  moderate  compensation,  which  would  prevent  vou  and 
yours  from  being  ruined?  (0)    Love  of  self  is  as  lawful  as  love  of  neignbour— 

891 
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'Thou  flhalt  love  thy  neighboar  m  thyself.'    My  neighbour  ia  as  much  bound  to 

five  me  some  portion  of  the  interest  or  gain  he  has  earned  with  my  money,  as 
e  would  be  cnargeable  with  selfishness  and  grasping  if  he  kept  it  wholly  for 
himself.  Trading  much  more  whets  the  appetite  for  gain  than  the  taking  moderate 
interest  for  money.  Would  our  Lord  have  held  up  that  which  was  wicked  in  itself 
for  our  imitation,  as  he  has  done  in  Matt  xzv.  27>  if  lending  upon  interest  were 
sinful  ?  (A)  Nothing  but  this  sight  of  the  taking  one  portion  of  the  Bible  without 
the  other,  and  then  summing  up  and  pronouncing  judgment  upon  a  portion  of 
the  evidence  only,  thus  arrivmg  at  an  unsound  judgment,  would  have  led  me  to 
trouble  you  with  these  lines. 

"I  remain.  Sir, 

"Yours  fidthfully." 

{a),  (h),  and  (c).  My  correspondent  uses  **God"  and  "the  margin*'  a 

Snonjrmoos  terms.  May  I  be  allowed  to  submit  to  him  that  they  are  not 
e  same,  and  that  mv  statement  involved  no  reference  to  either?  My 
assertion  is  respecting  the  Bible ;  and  has  no  reference  either  to  its  margin, 
or  to  God: — and  my  assertion  is  simply  that  ''usury,"  in  the  language  of 
the  Bible,  means  any  percentage,  however  small,  on  lent  money.  I  have 
made  no  assertion  myself  as  to  the  characters  assigned  to  it,  for  I  liave 
not  examined  them.  I  know  that  usury  is  sinful,  as  I  know  that  theft  is, 
and  have  no  need  of  inquiring  whether  the  Bible  says  so  or  not,  but 
Ezekiel  ISth^  is  sufficiently  explicit 

(d).  Why  does  not  my  correspondent  say  ''theft,  lying,  or  murder"} 
The  occupation  of  the  land  of  Canaan  was  one  eolossal  theft ;  the  prophetess- 
Judge  of  Israel  gave  enthusiastic  benediction,  in  one  and  the  same  person, 
to  the  firmness  of  the  hand  of  the  murderess,  and  fineness  of  the  art  of 
the  liar ;  and  the  first  monarch  of  Israel  forfeited  his  throne,  because  after 
having  faithfully  slain  the  men,  women,  children,  sucklings,  and  domestic 
animals  of  a  hostile  tribe,  he  faithlessly  spared  their  king,  and  serviceablest 
eattle,« 

(e).  The  writings  commonly  assumed  to  be  given  by  Moses  very  cer- 
tainly contradict  themselves  in  many  places.  It  is  my  correspondent's  con- 
clusion, not  mine,  that  therefore  God  does  so. 

(f).  The  Jews  have  accordingly  carried  out  their  love  to  the  stranger 
(though  I  beg  my  correspondent  to  observe  that  stranger  is  not  the  same 
word  as  Gentile^  by  making  as  much  money  out  of  him  as  they  can,  in  all 
places  and  on  all  occasions.  But  it  does  not  follow,  either  that  they  have 
been  blessed  in  doing  so,  or  that  Christians  are  therefore  justified  in  treat* 
ing  each  other  either  as  strangen  or  Jews. 

(g).  A  singular  instance  of  the  looseness  of  thought  possible  respecting 
matters  to  which  we  are  accustomed.  A  man  is  not  ruined,  because  he 
can  get  no  gain  by  lending  his  money.  No  one  objects  to  his  keeping  it 
in  his  pocket. 

(A).  Presumably,  the  unjust  steward's  modification  of  his  master's  acooonts 
was  also  virtuous?* 


^  [''  He  that  hath  not  given  forth  upon  usury,  neither  hath  taken  any  increase,*' 
etc. ;  verse  8.] 

*  [See  Judges  v.  and  1  Samuel  xv.  7-9.] 

•  [See  Luke  xvL] 
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26.  I  have  not  time  to  ask  Mr.  Sillar's  permission,  but  hope  his  pardon 
for  assuming  it,  to  print  the  following  portion  of  a  letter  I  have  had  very 
great  pleasure  in  receiving  from  him: — 

^'Yoa  wron^  me  in  sayinff^  I  have  entirely  given  myself  up  to  this  question. 
I  am  occupied  m  savioff  our  lovely  streams  from  pollution^  ana  endeavouring  ^no 
easy  task,  I  assure  you)  to  put  in  daily  practice,  the  principles  you  teach.  I  wish 
you  could  see  our  works  at  Crossness. 

^'The  reason  why  I  exckitweiy  attack  this  vice  is  hecause  it  is  the  only  one 
which  is  not  attacked  from  the  pulpit.  Men  do  not  know  even  that  it  is  a  vice. 
I  have  such  confidence  in  the  integrity  of  Englishmen  that  I  helieve  they  would  at 
once  discountenance  it  if  they  had  the  least  idea  of  its  character  and  mischievous 
nature." 

^  [See  ahove,  p.  363.] 


LETTER  28 
THE  LABYKINTH^ 

Brantwood,  Ockher  24ih,  1872. 

1.  My  Friends, — ^At  breakfast  this  morning,  which  I  was 
eating  sulkily,  because  I  had  final  press-corrections  to  do  on 
Fors  (and  the  last  are  always  worst  to  do,  being  without 
repentance),  I  took  up  the  Pail  Mall  Gazette  for  the  21st, 
and  chanced  on  two  things,  of  which  one  much  interested, 
the  other  much  pleased  me,  and  both  are  to  our  present 
purpose. 

What  interested  me  was  the  statement  in  the  column 
of  "This  Evening's  News,**  made  by  a  gentleman  much 
acquainted  with  naval  business,  that  "Mr.  Gk)schen  is  the 
one  man  to  whom,  and  to  whom  alone,  we  can  as  a  nation 
look  even  for  permission  to  retain  our  power  at  sea,"* 

Whether  entirely,  or,  as  I  apprehend,  but  partially,  true, 
this  statement  is  a  remarkable  one  to  appear  in  the  journals 
of  a  nation  which  has  occupied  its  mind  lately  chiefly  on 
the  subject  of  its  liberties ;  and  I  cannot  but  wonder  what 
Sir  Francis  Drake  would  have  thought  of  such  a  piece  of 
Evening's  News,  communicated  in  form  to  him? 

2.  What  he  would  have  thought — ^if  you  can  fancy  it 
— ^would  be  very  proper  for  you  also  to  think,  and  much 
to  our  eventual  purpose.  But  the  part  of  the  contents  of 
the  Poll  Mall  which  I  found  to  bear  on  the  subject  of 
this  letter,  was  the  "address  by  a  mangled  convict  to  a 

>  [A  rejected  title  for  this  letter  was  ''The  House  that  Jack  Built" :  see  below, 
§  10.1 

'  [A  paragraph  aummariting  a  letter  in  the  TtnwM  of  October  21,  1872,  by 
Mr.  (afterwards  Sir)  £.  J.  Reed,  C.B.,  Chief  Conatmctor  of  the  Navy  (1863-1870). 
Mr.  GoBchen,  who  had  been  President  of  the  Poor  Law  Board  from  1868  to  1870 
(for  a  reference  to  him  in  that  capacity,  see  above.  Letter  4,  p.  70),  became  in  1871 
First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty.] 
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benevolent  gentleman."^  The  Third  Fors  must  assuredly 
have  determined  that  this  letter  should  be  pleasing  to  the 
Touchstone  mind, — ^the  gods  will  have  it  poetical ;  *  it  ends 
already  with  rhyme,  and  must  begin  in  like  manner,  for 
these  first  twelve  verses  of  the  address  are  much  too  precious 
to  be  lost  among  "  news,"  whether  of  morning  or  evening. 

"Mr.  p.  Taylor,  honnered  Sir, 
Accept  these  verses  I  indict, 
Thanks  to  a  gentle  mother  dear 

Which  taught  these  infant  hands  to  rite. 

''And  thanks  unto  the  Chaplin  here, 
A  heminent  relidjous  man. 
As  kind  a  one  as  ever  dipt 
A  beke  into  the  flowing  can. 

''He  pointes  out  to  me  most  clear 
How  sad  and  sinfull  is  my  ways, 
And  numerous  is  the  briney  tear 
Which  for  that  man  I  nigtly  prays. 

'"Cohen/  he  ses,  in  sech  a  voice! 

'Your  lot  is  hard,  your  stripes  is  sore; 
But  Cohen,'  he  ses,  'rejoice!  rejoice! 
And  never  never  steale  no  more!' 

"His  langwidge  is  so  kind  and  good. 
It  works  so  strong  on  me  inside, 
I  woold  not  do  it  if  I  coold, 
I  coold  not  do  it  if  I  tiyed. 

"  Ah,  wence  this  moisteur  in  my  eye  ? 
Whot  makes  me  turn  agin  my  food  ? 
O,  Mister  Taylor,  arsk  not  why, 
Ime  so  cut  up  with  gratitood. 

"Fansy  a  gentleman  like  you. 

No  paultry  Beak,  but  a  M.P., 
A  riggling  in  your  heasy  chair 
The  riggles  they  put  onto  me. 

^  [The  inverted  commaB  are  here  inserted,  as  the  words  are  the  heading  given 
to  the  (ansigned)  skit  in  the  PaU  MaU  QazeUe.  P.  A.  Taylor  (1810-1891)  was 
Radical  M.P.  for  Leicester  (1862-1884);  an  opponent  of  capital  punishment,  the 
lash,  etc.  The  Times  of  October  8  contains  a  notice  of  the  floffging  of  two  prisoners 
(one  of  them  named  Cohen)  who  had  been  sentenced  to  thirty  and  twenty-five 
lashes,  in  addition  to  penal  servitude,  for  highway  robberies  with  violence.] 

s  [A$  Tau  Like  It,  Act  iii.  sc.  3.] 
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"I  see  thee  shudderin  ore  thy  wine,— «- 
You  hardly  know  what  you  are  at, 
Whenere  you  think  of  Us  emplyin 
The  bloody  and  unhenglish  Cat. 

•'Well  may  your  indigemation  rise! 
I  call  it  Manley  what  you  feded 
At  seein  Britons'  n-4-d  b^ks 

By  brutial  jalors  acked  and  weald. 

''Habolish  these  yere  torchiers! 
Dont  have  no  horgies  any  more 
Of  arf  a  dozen  orficers 

All  waller! n  in  a  fellers  goar. 

''Imprisonment  alone  is  not 

A  thing  of  whitch  we  would  compllme ; 
Add  ill-conwenience  to  our  lot, 
But  do  not  give  the  convick  pain. 

"And  well  you  know  that's  not  the  wust. 
Not  if  you  went  and  biled  us  whole ; 
The  Lash's  degeradation ! — that's 
What  cuts  us  to  the  wery  soul!" 

8.  The  questions  respecting  punishment  and  reformation, 
which  these  verses  incidentally  propose,  are  precisely  the 
same  which  had  to  be  determined  three  thousand  years  ago 
in  the  city  of  Athens  (the  only  difference  of  any  import- 
ance being  that  the  instrument  of  execution  discussed  was 
club  instead  of  cat  ^) ;  and  their  determination  gave  rise  to 
the  peculiar  form  in  which  the  history  of  the  great  Athe- 
nian Squire,  Theseus, — our  to-day*s  subject — ^was  presented 
to  mankind. 

The  story  is  a  difficult  one  to  tell,  and  a  more  difficult 
one  still  to  understand.  The  likeness,  or  imagined  likeness, 
of  the  hero  himself,  as  the  Greeks  fancied  him,  you  may 
see,  when  you  care  to  do  so,  at  the  British  Museum,  in 
simple  guise  enough.^ 

^  rSee  Plutarch's  Life  qf  Thettnu,  §§  8^  10:  ''And  first  in  Epidaunis  he  slew 
Periphetes^  who^  used  a  club  as  his  weapon.  The  club  took  the  &ncy  of  Theseus, 
and  ne  adopted  it  as  a  weapon,  and  always  used  it.  ...  So  did  Theseus  sally  forth 
and  chastise  evil-doers,  making  them  undergo  the  same  cruelties  which  they  practised 
on  others,  thus  justly  punishing  them  for  their  crimes  in  their  own  wicked  £uhioQ."] 

*  [Plate  X. ;  the  so-called  ^Theseus/'  from  the  East  Pediment  of  the  Parthenon. 
For  other  references  to  the  marble^  see  VoL  IV.  p.  110  n^  and  General  Index.] 
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4«  Miss  Edgeworth,  in  her  noUe  last  novel,  Helen} 
mukes  her  hero  fly  into  a  passion  at  even  being  suspected 
of  wishing  to  quote  the  too  trite  proverb  that  "  No  man  is 
a  hero  to  his  valet-de-chambre/'  But  Mr.  Beauderk  dis- 
claims it  for  its  triteness  only,  when  he  ought  rather  to 
have  disclaimed  it  for  its  untruth.  Every  truly  great  man 
that  ever  I  heard  of,  was  a  principal  hero  to  his  servants, 
and  most  heroic  to  those  most  intimate  with  him.  At  all 
events,  the  Greeks  meant  all  the  world  to  be  to  their  hero 
as  valets-de-chambre,  for  he  sits  mother-naked.  Under  which 
primitive  aspect^  indeed,  I  would  fain  show  you,  mentally 
as  well  as  bodily,  every  hero  I  give  you  account  of.  It  is 
the  n^odero  method,  in  order  to  give  you  more  inviting 
pictures  of  people,  to  dress  them — often  very  correctly-r-in 
the  costume  of  the  time>  with  such  old  clothes  as  the  mas- 
querade shops  keep.  But  my  own  steady  aim  is  to  strip 
them  for  you,  that  you  may  see  if  they  are  of  flesh,  indeed, 
or  dust.  Similarly,  I  shall  try  to  strip  theories  bare,  and 
fiujts,  such  as  you  need  to  know. 

Mother^naked  sits  Theseus:  and  around  about  him,  not 
much  more  veiled,  ride  his  Athenians,  in  Pan-Athenaic  prce 
cession,  honouring  their  Queen-Goddess.  Admired,  beyond 
lUl  other  marble  shapes  in  the  world;  for  which  reason,  the 
gentlemen  of  my  literary  club  here  in  London,  professing 
devotion  to  the  same  goddess,  decorate  their  very  comfortr 
able  corner  house  in  Pall  Mali  with  a  copy  of  this  Attic 
sculpture.' 

Being  therein,  themselves,  Attic  in  no  wise,  but  essenr 
tially  barbarous,  pilfanng  what  they  cannot  imitate:  for  a 

>  [See  Vol.  XV.  p«  227  n.^  where  Ruskin's  fondness  for  this  novel  is  noted.  The 
psssage  here  referred  to  is  as  follows:  ''^I  believe/  said  fieauclerc,  'in  genersl^ 
it  19  found  that  few  great  men  of  any  times  stand  the  test  of  near  aequaintaaoe. 
^o  man — '  'Spare  me!'  cried  Lady  Davenant^  interrupting  him,  for  she  ima- 
ipned  she  knew  what  he  was  going  to  sav:  'ohl  spare  me  that  old  sentence,  ''No 
man  is  a  hero  to  his  valet  de  chambre."  '  So  do  1/  replied  Beauderc ;  but  Lady 
Davenant  had  turned  away,  and  he  now  spoke  in  so  low  a  voice  that  only  Helen 
heard  him.  'So  do  I  detest  that  quotation,  not  only  for  being  hackneyed,  but 
for  having  been  these  hundred  years  the  comfort  both  of  lean-jawed  envy  and  fiit 
mediocrity'"  (vol.  i.  ch.  xii.  p.  26S,  1834  edition).] 

>  [The  frjirae  on  the  Athennum  Club-house.] 
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truly  Attic  mind  would  have  induced  them  to  pourtray 
themselves^  as  they  appear  in  their  own  Pan-Christian  pro- 
cession, whenever  and  wherever  it  may  be: — ^presumably,  to 
Epsom  Downs  on  the  Derby  day. 

5.  You  may  see,  I  said,  the  statue  of  Theseus  when- 
ever you  care  to  do  so.  I  do  not  in  the  least  know  why 
you  sfumld  care.  But  for  years  back,  you,  or  your  foolish 
friends,  have  been  making  a  mighty  fuss  to  get  yourselves 
into  the  British  Museum  on  Sundajrs:^  so  I  suppose  you 
want  to  see  the  Theseus,  or  the  stuffed  birds,  or  the  crabs 
and  spiders,  or  the  skeleton  of  the  gorilla,  or  the  parched 
alligator-skins ; '  and  you  imagine  these  contemplations  likely 
to  improve,  and  sanctify,  that  is  to  say,  recreate,  your 
minds. 

But  are  you  quite  sure  you  have  got  any  minds  yet  to 
be  recreated  ?  Before  you  expect  edification  fix>m  that  long 
gallery  full  of  long-l^ged  inconceivable  spiders,  and  colossal 
blotchy  crabs,  did  you  ever  think  of  looking  with  any  mind, 
or  mindfulness,  at  the  only  too  easily  conceivable  short- 
legged  spider  of  your  own  EngUsh  acquaintance?  or  did 
you  ever  so  much  as  consider  why  the  crabs  on  Margate 
sands  were  minded  to  go  sideways  instead  of  straight- 
forward? Have  you  so  much  as  watched  a  spider  ma^ng 
his  cobweb,  or,  if  you  have  not  yet  had  leisure  to  do  that, 
in  the  toil  of  your  own  cobweb-making,  did  you  ever  thifik 
how  he  threw  his  first  thread  across  the  comer? 

No  need  for  you  to  go  to  the  British  Museum  yet,  my 
friends,  either  on  Sundays  or  any  other  day. 

6.  "  Well,  but  the  Greek  sculpture  ?  We  can't  see  that 
at  home  in  our  room  comers.*' 

And  what  is  Greek  sculpture,  or  any  sculpture,  to  you  ? 
Are  your  own  legs  and  arms  not  handsome  enough  for  you 
to   look   at,    but  you  must  go  and   stare  at  chipped  and 

1  [After  a  prolonged  afptation^  the  Sunday  opening  of  the  Britiab  M lueum  and 
National  Gtallery  was  ultimately  adopted  in  1806.] 

^  [The  Natural  History  collections  were  not  removed  to  the  new  Museam  at 
South  Kensington  till  1880.] 
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smashed  bits  of  stone  in  the  likenesses  of  legs  and  anns 
that  ended  their  walks  and  work  two  thousand  years  ago? 

**  Your  own  legs  and  arms  are  not  as  handsome  as — you 
suppose  they  ought  to  be,"  say  you  ? 

No;  I  fancy  not:  and  you  will  not  make  them  hand- 
somer by  sauntering  with  your  hands  in  your  pockets 
through  the  British  Museum.  I  suppose  you  will  have  an 
agitation,  next,  for  leave  to  smoke  in  it.  Go  and  walk  in 
the  fields  on  Sunday,  making  sure,  first,  therefore,  that  you 
have  fields  to  walk  in:  look  at  living  birds,  not  at  stuffed 
ones;  and  make  your  own  breasts  and  shoulders  better 
worth  seeing  than  the  Elgin  Marbles. 

Which  to  effect,  remember,  there  are  several  matters  to 
be  thought  of.  The  shoulders  will  get  strong  by  exercise. 
So  indeed  will  the  breast.  But  the  breast  chiefly  needs  exer- 
cise inside  of  it— of  the  lungs,  namely,  and  of  the  heart; 
and  this  last  exercise  is  very  curiously  inconsistent  with 
many  of  the  athletic  exercises  of  the  present  day.  And 
the  reason  I  do  want  you,  for  once,  to  go  to  the  British 
Museum,  and  to  look  at  that  broad  chest  of  Theseus,  is 
that  the  Greeks  imagined  it  to  have  something  better  than 
a  Lion's  Heart  beneath  its  breadth — a  hero's  heart,  duly 
trained  in  every  pulse. 

7.  They  imagined  it  so.  Your  modem  extremely  wise 
and  liberal  historians  will  tell  you  it  never  was  so: — ^that 
no  real  Theseus  ever  existed  then;  and  that  none  can  exist 
now,  or,  rather,  that  everybody  is  himself  a  Theseus  and  a 
little  more. 

All  the  more  strange  then,  all  the  more  instructive,  as 
the  disembodied  Cincinnatus  of  the  Roman,^  so  this  disem- 
bodied Theseus  of  the  Ionian ;  though  certainly  Mr.  Stuart 
Mill  could  not  consider  him,  even  in  that  ponderous  block 
of  marble  imagery,  a  ''utility  fixed  and  embodied  in  a 
material  object.'''  Not  even  a  disembodied  utility — ^not 
even  a  ghost — ^if  he  never  lived     An  idea  only;  yet  one 


1  [See  Letter  21,  §§  6,  7  (p.  357).] 
>  [See  Letter  4,  §§  5,  6  (p.  64).] 
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that  has  ruled  all  minds  of  men  to  this  hour,  from  tiie 
hour  of  its  first  being  bom,  a  dream,  into  this  practical 
and  solid  world. 

Ruled,  and  still  rules,  in  a  thousand  ways,  which  you 
know  no  more  than  the  paths  by  which  the  winds  have  come 
that  blow  in  your  face.  But  you  never  pass  a  day  without 
being  brought,  somehow,  under  the  power  of  Theseus, 

8.  You  cannot  pass  a  china-shop,  for  instance,  nor  aa 
upholsterer's,  without  seeing,  on  some  mug  or  plate,  or 
curtain,  or  chair,  the  patton  known  as  the  *^  Greek  firet," 
simple  or  complex,  I  onee  held  it  in  especial  dislike,^  as 
the  chief  means  by  which  bad  architects  tried  to  mske  thdr 
buildings  look  classical;  and  as  ugly  in  itadt  Which  it 
is:  and  it  has  an  ugly  meaning  also;  but  a  deep  one,  which 
I  did  not  then  know;  having  been  obliged  to  write  too 
young,  when  I  knew  only  half  truths,  and  was  eager  to  set 
them  forth  by  what  I  thought  fine  words.  People  used  to 
call  me  a  good  writer  then;  now  they  say  I  can't  write  aft 
all;  because,  for  instance,  if  I  think  anybody's  house  is  on 
fire,  I  only  say,  *'  Sir,  your  house  is  on  fire ; "  whweas 
formerly  I  used  to  say,  ^'Sir,  the  abode  in  which  you  pio^ 
bably  passed  the  deUghtfid  da3r8  of  youth  is  in  a  state 
of  inflammation,"  and  everybody  used  to  like  the  efiect  of 
the  two  p's  in  <<  probably  passed,"  and  of  the  two  dls  in 
"delightful  days."* 

9.  Well,  that  Greek  fret,  ugly  in  itself,  has  yet  definite 
i^d  noblci  service  in  decorative  work,  as  black  ha^  among 
colours;  much  more,  has  it  a  significance,  very  pKcious, 
though  very  solenm,  when  you  can  read  it. 

There  is  so  mudi  in  it,  indeed^  that  I  don't  well  know 
where  to  begin.  Perhaps  it  will  be  best  to  go  back  to 
our  cathedral  door  at  Lucca,  where  we  have  been  already.* 
("or  as,  after  examining  the  sculpture  on  the  bell,  with  the 
h^lp  of  the  sympathetic  ringer,  I  was  going  in  to  look  at 

1  [Sm  Seven  Lampe  ^  AnMeeHire  (184S),  Vol.  VIII.  p.  143,  mhen  \n  the  note 
Letter  '^33"  is  a  misprint  for  "23."] 

'  [Compare  below^  p.  603.  For  other  pinii^pi  in  ^ich  Rnaldn  notices  his 
practice  of  alliteration,  see  Vol.  VI.  p^  486  ».,  ml  VoL  XXII.  pp.  614,  516.] 

»  [See  Letter  IB,  §  4  (p.  307).] 
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the  golden  lamp,  my  eyes  fell  on  a  slightly  traced  piece 
of  sculpture  and  legend  on  the  southern  wall  of  the  porch, 
which,  partly  feeling  it  out  with  my  finger,  it  being  worn 
away  by  the  friction  of  many  passing  shoulders,  broad  and 


Fig.H 

narrow,  these  six  hundred  years  and  more,  I  drew  for  you, 
and  Mr.  Burgess  has  engraved. 

10.  The  straggling  letters  at  the  side,  read  straight,  and 
with  separating  of  the  words,  run  thus : — 

''HIC   QYBM   CRBTICVS   edit   DEDALY8   EST   LABERINTHYS. 
DE  QYO   NYLLV8   YADERE   QYIYIT  QYI   FYIT   INTY8 
NI   THB8EY8   GRATIS   ADRIANS   STAMINE  JYTY8." 

which  is  in  English: — 

''This  is  the  labyrinth  which  the  Cretan  Dedalus  built, 

Out  of  which  nobody  could  get  who  was  inside, 

Except  Theseus ;  nor  could  he  have  done  it,  unless  he  had  been  helped 
with  a  thread  by  Adriane,  all  for  love." 

xxvn.  2  c 
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Upon  which  you  are  to  note,  first,  that  the  grave  announce- 
ment, ''This  is  the  hibyrinth  which  the  Cretan  Dedalus 
built/' ^  may  possibly  be  made  interesting  even  to  some  of 
your  children,  if  reduced  fix>m  mediaeval  sublimity,  into  your 
more  popular  legend — "This  is  the  house  that  Jack  built." 
The  cow  with  the  cnunpled  horn  will  then  remind  them 
of  the  creature  who,  in  the  midst  of  this  labyrinth,  lived 
as  a  spider  in  the  centre  of  his  web ;  and  the  "  maiden  all 
forlorn"  may  stand  for  Ariadne,  or  Adriane — (either  name 
is  given  her  by  Chaucer,  as  he  chooses  to  have  three  syl- 
lables or  two*) — ^while  the  gradual  involution  of  the  ballad, 
and  necessity  of  clear-mindedness  as  well  as  clear  utterance 
on  the  part  of  its  singer,  is  a  pretty  vocal  imitation  of  the 
deepening  labyrinth.  Theseus,  being  a  pious  hero,  and  the 
first  Athenian  knight  who  cut  his  hair  short  in  firont,'  may 
not  inaptly  be  represented  by  the  priest  all  shaven  and 
shorn;  the  cock  that  crew  in  the  mom  is  the  proper 
Athenian  symbol  of  a  pugnacious  mind ;  ^  and  the  malt  that 
lay  in  the  house  fortunately  indicates  the  connection  of 
Theseus  and  the  Athenian  power  with  the  mysteries  of 
Eleusis,  where  com  first,  it  is  said,  grew  in  Greece.^  And 
by  the  way,  I  am  more  and  more  struck  every  day,  by 
the  singular  Grecism  in  Shakespeare's  mind,  contrary  in 
many  respects  to  the  rest  of  his  nature;  yet  compelling 

^  [On  the  subject  of  Iali7rintli8  thus  engraved  on  many  Christian  churches — 
mnbolical  of  the  Divine  mce  which  alone  can  extricate  men  from  the  mazes  of 
sm  and  error—see  1m  Lt&yrinthei  tTJSglUef:  LabyritUhe  de  la  Cathidrde  tTAmieM, 
by  Edmond  Soyez^  Amiens,  1896 ;  and  compare  Bible  of  Amiens j,^  ch.  iv.  §§  12,  13 
The  people  of  Lucca  are  fond,  says  M.  Soyea  (p*  H  n,),  of  following  with  the  finger 
the  Imee  of  the  labyrinth  ;  this  has  been  done  for  so  many  centuries  that  the  group 
of  Theseus  and  the  Minotaur,  which  was  engraved  on  the  centre,  is  no  longer 
visiblej 

^  [Exclusive,  that  is,  of  the  first  syllable,  which  is  common  to  both.] 

*  [See  Plutarch's  Life  qf  Theeeus,  §  4:  ''As  it  was  at  that  oeriod  still  the 
custom  for  those  who  were  coming  to  man's  estate  to  go  to  Delpni  and  offer  to 
the  god  the  first-fruits  of  their  hair  (which  was  then  cut  for  the  first  time),  Theseus 
went  to  Delphi,  and  they  say  that  a  place  there  is  even  to  this  day  named  after 
him.  But  he  only  cut  the  front  part  of  his  hair,  as  Homer  tells  us  the  Abantes  did, 
and  this  fashion  of  cutting  the  hair  was  called  Theseus's  fashion  because  of  him."] 

*  rCompare  Aratra  PenteUa,  §  133  (Vol.  XX.  p.  291).] 

*  [''Thev  say  that  the  Rarian  plain  (near  Eleusis)  was  the  first  to  be  sown  and 
the  first  to  bear  crops,  and  therefore  it  is  their  custom  to  take  the  sacrificial  barley 
and  to  make  the  cakes  for  the  sacrifices  out  of  its  produce"  (Pausanias,  i.  38,  6).] 
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him  to  associate  English  fairyland  with  the  great  Duke  of 
Athens/  and  to  use  the  most  familiar  of  all  English  words 
for  land,  **acre,"  in  the  Greek  or  Eleusinian  sense,  not 
the  English  one! 

"Between  the  acres  of  the  rye, 
These  pretty  country-folks  do  lie — "* 

and  again — "search  every  acre  in  the  high  grown  field,*" 
meaning  "  ridge,"  or  "  crest,"  not  "  ager,"  the  root  of  "  agri- 
culture." Lastly,  in  our  nursery  rhyme,  observe  that  the 
name  of  Jack,  the  builder,  stands  excellently  for  Da^alus, 
retaining  the  idea  of  him  down  to  the  phrase,  "  Jack-of-all- 
Trades."     Of  this  Greek  builder  you  will  find  some  account 


Fig.1 


at  the  end  of  my  Aratra  Pentelici:*  to-day  I  can  only 
tell  you  he  is  distinctively  the  power  of  finest  human,  as 
opposed  to  Divine,  workmanship  or  craftsmanship.  What- 
ever good  there  is,  and  whatever  evil,  in  the  labour  of  the 
hands,  separated  from  that  of  the  soul,  is  exemplified  by  his 
history  and  performance.*^  In  the  deepest  sense,  he  was  to 
the  Greeks,  Jack  of  all  trades,  yet  Master  of  none ;  the  real 
Master  of  every  trade  being  always  a  God.  His  own  special 
work  or  craft  was  inlaying  or  dovetailing,  and  especially 
of  black  in  white. 

And  this  house  which  he  built  was  his  finest  piece  of 

>  [Hence  Roskin's  allusion  above  (p.  384)  to  "  the  Thedeos  of  the  Elgin  Marbkft 
and  Midsummer  Night's  Dream"] 
«  [Ae  You  Like  It,  Act  v.  le.  3.] 
'  [King  Lear,  Act  iv.  sc.  4.] 

*  [See  Aratra  PenteHei,  §§  206  eeq.  (Vol  XX.  p{>.  351  eeq.),] 
^  [Here  in  one  of  his  copies  Rnskin  compares  l^etter  28,  §  5  (p.  610).] 
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involution,  or  cunning  workmanship;  and  the  memory  of 
it  is  kept  by  the  Greeks  for  ever  afterwards,  in  that  run- 
ning border  of  theirs,  involved  in  and  repeating  itself,  called 
the  Greek  fret,  of  which  you  will  at  once  recognize  the 
character  in  these  two  pictures  of  the  labyrinth  of  Daedalus 


Plff,B 


itself,  on  the  coins  of  the  place  where  it  was  built,  Cnossus, 
in  the  island  of  Crete;*  and  which  you  see,  in  Figure  8, 
surrounding  the  head  of  Theseus,  himself,  on  a  coin  of  the 
same  city. 

11.  Of  course   frets   and  returning  lines  were   used   in 

^  [Electrot3rp68  of  similar  coins  maf  be  seen  among  those  exhibited  at  the  British 
Museum :  III.  B.  39  and  VI.  B.  29.] 
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ornamentation  when  there  were  no  labyrinths — ^probably  long 
before  labyrinths.  A  symbol  is  scarcely  ever  invented  just 
when  it  is  needed.  Some  already  recognized  and  accepted 
form  or  thing  becomes  symbolic  at  a  particular  time.  Horses 
had  tails,  and  the  moon  quarters,  long  before  there  were 
Turks ;  but  the  horse-tail  and  crescent  are  not  less  definitely 
symbolic  to  the  Ottomim.  So,  the  early  forms  of  ornament 
are  nearly  alike,  among  all  nations  of  any  capacity  for  design : 
they  put  meaning  into  them  afterwards,  if  they  ever  come 
themselves  to  have  any  meaning.  Vibrate  but  the  point  of 
a  tool  against  an  unbaked  vase,  as  it  revolves,  set  on  the 
wheel, — you  have  a  wavy  or  zigzag  line.  The  vase  revolves 
once ;  the  ends  of  the  wavy  line  do  not  exactly  tally  when 
they  meet;  you  get  over  the  blunder  by  turning  one  into 
a  head,  the  other  into  a  tail, — and  have  a  symbol  of  etamity 
— ^if,  first,  which  is  wholly  needful,  you  have  an  idea  of 
eternity ! 

12.  Again,  the  free  sweep  of  a  pen  at  the  finish  of 
a  large  letter  has  a  tendency  to  throw  itself  into  a  spiral 
There  is  no  particular  intelligence,  or  spiritual  emotion,  in 
the  production  of  this  line.  A  worm  draws  it  with  his  coil, 
a  fern  with  its  bud,  and  a  periwinkle  with  his  shell.  Yet, 
completed  in  the  Ionic  capital,  and  arrested  in  the  bending 
point  of  the  acanthus  leaf  in  the  Corinthian  one,  it  has 
become  the  primal  element  of  beautiful  architecture  and 
ornament  in  all  the  ages;  and  is  eloquent  with  endless 
symbolism,  representing  the  power  of  the  winds  and  waves 
in  Athenian  work,  and  of  the  old  serpent,^  which  is  the 
Devil,  and  Satan,  in  Gothic  work :  or,  indeed,  often  enough, 
of  both,  the  Devil  being  held  prince  of  the  power  of  the 
air* — as  in  the  story  of  Job,*  and  the  lovely  story  of  Buon- 
conte  of  Montefeltro,  in  Dante:*  nay,  in  this  very  tale 
of  Theseus,  as  Chaucer  tells   it, — shaving  got  hold,  by   ill 
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vol. 


IRevektion  xii.  9.] 

'Ephenans  ii.  2.] 

Job  i  19.] 

Purgatario,  ▼.     The  punge  is  quoted  with  comments  in  Modem  Fainter*, 

ii.  (Vol.  V.  pp.  314-^16).] 
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luck,  only  of  the  later  and  calumnious  notion  that  Theseus 
deserted  his  saviour-mistress,  he  wishes  him  Devil-speed  in- 
stead of  Grod-speed,  and  that  energetically — 

"A  twenty-divel  way  the  wind  him  drive." ^ 

For  which,  indeed,  Chaucer  somewhat  deserved  (for  he  ought 
not  to  have  believed  such  things  of  Theseus)  the  God  of 
Love*s  anger  at  his  drawing  too  near  the  daisy.  I  will  write 
the  pretty  lines  partly  in  modem  spelling  for  you,  that  you 
may  get  the  sense  better: — 

''I,  kneeling  by  this  flower,  in  good  intent, 
Abode,  to  know  what  all  the  people  meant, 
As  still  as  any  stone;  till  at  the  last 
The  God  of  Love  on  me  his  eyen  cast 
And  said,  'Who  kneeleth  there?'     And  I  answered 
Unto  his  asking, 

And  said,  'Sir,  it  am  1/  and  came  him  near 
And  salued  him. — Quoth  he,  'What  dost  thou  here. 
So  nigh  mine  own  flower,  so  boldly? 
It  were  better  worthy,  truly, 
A  worm  to  nighen  near  my  flower  than  thou/ 
'And  why,  Sir,'  quoth  I,  'an  it  like  you?' 
'For  thou,'  quoth  he,  'art  nothing  thereto  able. 
It  is  my  relike,  digne,  and  delitable. 
And  thou  my  foe,  and  all  my  folk  worriest.^ 
And  of  mine  old  servants  thou  missayest.' "  ' 

But  it  is  only  for  evil  speaking  of  ladies  that  Chaucer 
felt  his  conscience  thus  pricked, — chiefly  of  Cressida ;  whereas, 
I  have  written  the  lines  for  you  because  it  is  the  veiy 
curse  of  this  age  that  we  speak  evil  alike  of  ladies  and 
knights,  and  all  that  made  them  noble  in  past  days; — ^nay, 
of  saints  also ;  and  I  have,  for  first  business,  next  January,' 
to  say  what   I   can  for  bur  own  St.   George,  against  the 

*  Chaucer's  real  word  means  ''warrest  with  all  my  folk";  but  it  was 
so  closely  connected  with  "  weary "  and  "  wony "  in  association  of  sound, 
in  his  days,  that  I  take  the  last  as  nearest  the  sense. 


'ThB  Legends  of  Goode  Women :  **  Legenda  Adriane  de  Athenes,"  line  292.] 
From  the  Prologue  to  the  Legend*  of  Qoode  Women,  308-320.] 
Not  said  in  January^  but  in  February  (Letter  20).] 
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enlightened  modern  American  view  of  him,  that  he  was 
nothing  better  than  a  swindling  bacon-seller^  (good  enough, 
indeed,  so,  for  us,  now/). 

18.  But  to  come  back  to  the  house  that  Jack  built  You 
will  want  to  know,  next,  whether  Jack  ever  did  build  it. 
I  believe,  in  veritable  bricks  and  mortar — no;  in  veritable 
limestone  and  cave-catacomb,  perhaps,  yes;  it  is  no  matter 
how;  somehow^  you  see.  Jack  must  have  built  it,  for  there 
is  the  picture  of  it  on  the  coin  of  the  town.  He  built  it, 
just  as  St.  George  killed  the  dragon;  so  that  you  put  a 
picture  of  him  also  on  the  coin  of  your  town.^ 

Not  but  that  the  real  and  artful  labyrinth  might  have 
been,  for  all  we  know.*  A  very  real  one,  indeed,  was  built 
by  twelve  brotherly  kings  in  Egypt,  in  two  stories,  one  for 
men  to  live  in,  the  other  for  crocodiles; — and  the  upper 
story  was  visible  and  wonderful  to  all  eyes,  in  authentic 
times:*  whereas,  we  know  of  no  one  who  ever  saw  Jink's 
labyrinth:  and  yet,  curiously  enough,  the  real  labyrinth  set 
the  pattern  of  nothing;  while  Jack's  ghostly  labyrinth  has 
set  the  pattern  of  almost  everything  linear  and  complex, 
since;  and  the  pretty  spectre  of  it  blooms  at  this  hour,  in 
vital  hawthorn  for  you,  every  spring,  at  Hampton  Court. 

14.  Now,  in  the  pictures  of  this  imaginary  maze,  you 
are  to  note  that  both  the  Cretan  and  Lucchese  designs 
agree  in  being  composed  of  a  single  path  or  track,  coiled, 
and  recoiled,  on  itself.     Take  a  piece  of  flexible  chain  and 

1  [See  Letter  2Q,  §  5  (p.  476)  for  tlie  quotation  from  Emerson.] 

'  [For  Ruskin's  criticism  of  Pistrucci^s  design  on  the  British  sovereign^  see 
Letter  26,  §  3  (p.  476);  also  Vol.  XXVL  p.  663.1 

'  [The  excavations  carried  out  at  Knossos  by  Mr.  Arthur  Evans  during  recent 
years  leave  little  room  for  doubt  that  the  *^  House  of  Minos"  with  its  mazy  corridors 
and  subterranean  conduits  was  the  labyrinth  of  tradition.] 

*  [Herodotus,  ii.  147,  148 :  ^^  The  Egyptians  set  up  over  them  twelve  kings, 
who  made  agreement  ...  to  live  in  perfect  friendship.  .  .  .  Moreover  they  resolved 
to  join  tiM^ether  and  leave  a  memorial  of  themselves ;  and  they  caused  to  be  made 
A  labyrinth.  .  .  .  This  I  saw  myself,  and  I  found  it  greater  than  words  can  say.  .  .  . 
There  are  in  it  two  kinds  of  chambers,  one  below  uie  ground  and  the  other  above. 
The  upper  set  of  chambers  we  ourselves  saw,  going  through  them,  and  we  tell  of 
them  having  seen  with  our  own  eyes ;  but  the  chambers  underground  we  heard  about 
only,  for  the  Egyptians  who  had  charge  of  them  were  not  willing  on  any  account 
to  show  them,  saying  that  here  were  the  sepulchres  of  the  kings  who  had  first 
built  this  labyrinth  and  of  the  sacred  crocodiles."] 
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lay  it  down,  considering  the  chain  itself  as  the  path:  and, 
without  an  interruption,  it  will  trace  any  of  the  three  figures. 
(The  two  Cretan  ones  are  indeed  the  same  in  design,  except 
in  being,  one  square,  and  the  other  round.)  And  recollect, 
upon  this,  that  the  word  "  Labyrinth  '*  properly  means  "  rope- 
walk,"  or  "  coil-of-rope-walk,''  its  first  syllable  being  probably 
also  the  same  as  our  English  name  "Laura,"  "the  path,*** 
and  its  method  perfectly  given  by  Chaucer  in  the  single  line 
— "And,  for  the  house  is  crenUed  to  and  fro."*  And  on 
this,  note  farther,  first,  that  had  the  walls  been  real,  instead 
of  ghostly,  there  would  have  been  no  difficulty  whatever  in 
getting  either  out  or  in,  for  you  could  go  no  other  way.  But 
if  the  walls  were  spectral,  and  yet  the  transgression  of  them 
made  your  final  entrance  or  return  impossible,  Ariadne's  clue 
was  needful  indeed. 

Note,  secondly,  that  the  question  seems  not  at  all  to 
have  been  about  getting  in;  but  getting  out  again.  The 
clue,  at  all  events,  could  be  helpful  only  after  you  had 
carried  it  in;  and  if  the  spider,  or  other  monster  in  mid- 
web,  ate  you,  the  help  in  your  clue,  for  return,  would 
be  insignificant.  So  that  this  thread  of  Ariadne's  implied 
that  even  victory  over  the  monster  would  be  vain,  unless 
you  could  disentangle  yourself  from  his  web  also. 

15.  So  much  you  may  gather  from  coin  or  carving :  next, 
we  try  tradition.  Theseus,  as  I  said  before,  is  the  great 
settler  or  law-giver  of  the  Athenian  state;'  but  he  is  so 
eminently  as  the  Peace-maker,  causing  men  to  live  in  fellow- 
ship who  before  lived  separate,  and  making  roads  passable 
that  were  infested  by  robbers  or  wild  beasts.  He  is  the 
exterminator  of  every  bestial  and  savage  element,  and  the 
type  of  human,  or  humane  power,  which  power  you  will 
&id  in  this,  and  all  my  other  books  on  policy,  sununed  in 

^  [Rnskin  here  follows  Liddell  and  Scott,  who  connect  \aJ^pi9Bm  with  \Upa 
(path)  and  iiiifMf$9s  (cord).  J.  G.  Fraser  (article  ''  Labyrinth "  in  the  Enejfeiopttdia 
Briiannica)  explains  that  ''the  word  is  derived  from  the  Xwtpai  or  piossges  in  a 
mine.  Accordmg  to  other  etymologists  the  Greek  word  is  ''of  unknown,  pro- 
bably non-Hellenic,  origin"  (Murray's  New  EngiUh  DicHmiarvy] 

'  [The  Legmd&  of  Ooode  Women:  "Legenda  Adriane  de  Athenes,"  line  127.1 

'  [See  Letter  22,  §  21  (p.  886).] 
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the  tenns,  '^ Grentleiiess  and  Justice/'^  The  Greeks  dwelt 
chiefly  in  their  thoughts  on  the  last,  and  Theseus,  represent- 
ing the  first,  has  therefore  most  difficulty  in  dealing  with 
questions  of  punishment,  and  criminal  justice*' 

16.  Now  the  justice  of  the  Greeks  was  enforced  by  three 
great  judges,  who  lived  in  three  islands.'  iBacus,  who  lived 
in  the  island  of  iEgina,  is  the  administrator  of  distributive, 
or  *< dividing''  justice;  which  relates  chiefly  to  property,  and 
his  subjects,  as  being  people  of  industrious  temper,  were 
once  ants ;  afterwards  called  Ant-people,  or  *'  Myrmidons." 

Secondly,  Minos,  who  lived  in  the  island  of  Crete,  was 
the  judge  who  punished  crime,  of  whom  presently ;  finally, 
Rhadamanthus,  called  always  by  Homer  <' golden,"  or  ''glow- 
ing" Rhadamanthus,  was  the  judge  who  rewarded  virtue;^ 
and  he  lived  in  a  blessed  island  covered  with  flowers,  but 
which  eye  of  man  hath  not  yet  seen,  nor  has  any  living  ear 
heard  lisp  of  wave  on  that  shore.'^ 

For  the  very  essence  and  primal  condition  of  virtue  is 
that  it  shall  not  know  of,  nor  believe  in,  any  blessed  islands, 
till  it  find  them,  it  may  be,  in  due  time.^ 

And  of  these  three  judges,  two  were  architects,  but  the 
third  only  a  gardener.    iBacus  helped  the  gods  to  build  the 

1  [Compare  Unto  thU  Ltut,  Pre&ce,  §  6  (Vol.  XVII.  p.  21) ;  Time  and  Tide, 
§  CO  (»irf.^.  368) ;  and  Fors,  Letter  41,  §  1  (Vol.  XlfVIII.  p.  80\] 

'  [For  Tbeeeua  '^  causing  men  to  live  in  fellovrship  who  before  lired  sepamte/' 
see  rltttarch's  J^,  24 ;  for  his  making  roads  passablOi  see  ibid,,  B,  10.  For  Theseus 
as  '^  representing  GenUeness^"  see  his  character  as  sketched  by  Plutarch,  and  by 
Eoripides  (e,0,,  in  the  B^i)plicei),  Ruakin's  next  statement^  that  Theseus  '^has 
most  difficult  in  dealing  with  questions  of  puniBhment  and  criminal  justice,"  has 
not  the  same  dassical  authority.    It  seems  to  be  rather  his  interwetation  of  the 

nof  Theseus,  Ariadne,  the  labyrinth,  and  the  slaying  of  the  Minotaur.  This, 
ero's  most  difficult  task,  was  accomplished  l^  ''the  right  interweaving  of  Anger 
with  LovB,  in  criminal  justice"  (p.  414).  ''His  conquest  of  the  Minotaur,  the  chief 
glory  of  his  life,  is  possible  only  to  him  through  love "  (p.  428) ;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  "llieseus,  slaying  the  Minotaur,  is  obeying  the  law  of  justice  and 
enforcing  anger"  (ro/  ifAmo,  §  198,  Vol.  XXIIl.  p.  117).] 

>  rCompare  "The  Tortoise  of  iEgina,"  §§  8-11  (Vol  XX.  pp.  382^384).  See 
also  Letter  82,  %  6  n.  (VoL  XXIX.  p.  225),  where  Rnskin  notes  this  analysis  of  the 
powers  of  the  tnree  judges  as  original.] 

*  [See  the  passage  firom  the  Odyney  |^Ten  in  VoL  XX.  p.  883  nJ] 

'  [For  "the  blemed  island  covered  with  flowers,"  see  the  passage  from  Pindar 
translated  in  Queen  qf  the  Aw,  VoL  XIX.  p.  360.  For  the  Bible  phrases  used  in 
this  sentence,  see  Isuah  Iziv.  4  and  1  Corinthians  ii.  9.] 

•  [Compare  Orwon  qf  Wild  OHoe,  Vol.  XVIII.  pp.  398-399.] 
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walls  of  Troy.  Minos  aiqpointed  the  labyrinth  in  coils  round 
the  Minotaur;  but  Bbadamanthus  only  set  trees,  with 
golden  fruit  on  them,  beside  waters  of  comfort,^  and  over- 
laid the  calm  waves  with  lilies. 

17.  They  did  these  things,  I  tell  you,  in  very  truth, 
cloud-hidden  indeed;  but  the  things  themselves  are  with  us 
to  this  day.  No  town  on  earth  is  more  real  than  that  town 
of  Troy.  Her  prince,  long  ago,  was  dragged  dead  round 
the  walls  that  iEacus  built;  but  her  princedom  did  not  die 
with  him.  Only  a  few  weeks  since,  I  was  actually  stand- 
ing, as  I  told  you,'  with  my  good  frigid  Mr.  Parker,  watch- 
ing the  lizards  play  among  the. chinks  in  the  walls  built  by 
iEacus,  for  his  wandering  Trojans,  by  Tiber  side.  And, 
perhaps  within  memory  of  man,  some  of  you  may  have 
walked  up  or  down  Tower  Street,  little  thinking  that  its 
tower  was  also  built  by  iEacus,  for  his  wandering  Trojans 
and  their  Caesar,  by  Thames  side:  and  on  Tower  Hill  itself 
— ^where  I  had  my  pocket  picked  only  the  other  day  by 
some  of  the  modem  iEacida^ — stands  the  English  Mint, 
"  dividing "  gold  and  silver  which  ^Eacus,  first  of  all  Greeks, 
divided  in  his  island  of  JBgina,'  and  struck  into  intelligible 
money-stamp  and  form,  that  men  might  render  to  Caesar  the 
things  which  are  Caesar's.* 

18.  But  the  Minos  lab3rrinth  is  more  real  yet;  at  all 
events,  more  real  for  us.  And  what  it  was,  and  is,  as 
you  have  seen  at  Lucca,  you  shall  hear  at  Florence,  where 
you  are  to  learn  Dante's  opinion  upon  it,  and  Sandro 
Botticelli  shall  draw  it  for  us/ 

That  Hell,  which  so  many  people  think  the  only  place 
Dante  gives  any  account  of  ^  (yet  seldom  know  his  account 
even  of  that),  was,  he  tells  you,  divided  into  upper,  mid- 
most, and  nether  pits.    You  usually  lose  sight  of  this  main 

^  [Psalms  xxiii.  2  (Prayer-book  venion).] 
«  [See  Letter  21,  §  6  (p.  356).] 

*  [See,  again.  Vol.  XX.  p.  381.] 

*  rCcnnpare  Mark  xiL  17 ;  Luke  zx.  25.] 

<  [See  the  old  Florentine  engravinff  (Plate  XII.)  in  Letter  28  (p.  510)J 

*  [Compare  Vol.  XXII.  p.  101  and  n. ;  and  Fietwn,  Fair  and  iW,  §  m    For 
the  diviaionB  of  Dante's  HeU,  see  below,  p.  426  and  note.] 
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division  of  it«  in  the  more  complex  one  of  the  nine  circles; 
but  remember,  these  are  divided  in  diminishing  proportion: 
six  of  them  are  the  upper  hell;  two,  the  midmost;  one, 
the  lowest.*  You  will  find  this  a  very  pretty  and  curious 
proportion.  Here  it  is  in  labyrinthine  form,  putting  the 
three  dimensions  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  and  draw« 
ing  a  spiral  round  them.  I  show  you 
it  in  a  spiral  line,  because  the  idea  of 
descent  is  in  Dante's  mind,  spiral  (as  of 
a  worm*s  or  serpent's  coil)  throughout; 
even  to  the  mode  of  Geryon's  flight, 
"  ruota  e  discende  " ;  ^  and  Minos  accord- 
ingly indicates  which  circle  any. sinner  is 
to  be  sent  to,  in  a  most  graphically 
labyrinthine  manner^,  by  twistii^  his  tail 
round  himself  so  many  times,  necessarily 
thus  marking  the  level.' 

19.  The  uppermost  and  least  dreadful 
hell,  divided  into  six  circles,  is  the  hell 
of  those  who  cannot  rightly  govern  them- 
selves, but  have  no  mind  to  do  mischief 
to  any  one  else.  In  the  lowest  circle  of  this,  and  within 
the  same  walls  with  the  more  terrible  mid-hell,  whose  siench 
even  comes  up  and  reaches  to  them,'  are  people  who  have 
not  rightly  governed  their  thoughts:  and  these  are  buried 
for  ever  in  fiery  tombs,  and  their  thoughts  thus  governed 
to  purpose;  which  you,  my  friends,  who  are  so  fond  of 
freedom  of  thought,  and  freedom  of  the  press,  may  wisely 
meditate  on. 

♦  The  deepening  orders  of  sin,  in  the  nine  circles,  are  briefly  these^ — 
1.  Unredeemed  nature;  2.  Lust;  S.  Gluttony;  4.  Avarice;  5.  Discontent; 
6.  Heresy ;  7.  Open  violence ;  8.  Fraudful  violence ;  9-  Treachery.  But  they 
are  curiously  dovetailed  together, — serpent-tailed,  I  should  say, — by  closer 
coil,  not  expanding  plume.  You  shall  understand  the  joiner's  work  next 
month.^ 


Fig,  9 


Inferno,  xvii.  114 :  compare  UnJto  this  Last,  §  74  (Vol.  XVH.  p.  100).] 
\lbid,,  y.  11 :  compare  Vol.  XX.  pp.  353,  383.] 
^Inferno,  xi.  lO-K.] 
See  Letter  24,  g§  12  ieq.  (pp.  424-428).] 
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20.  Then  the  two  lower  hells  are  tor  those  who  have 
wilfully  done  misehief  to  other  peofde.  And  of  these,  some 
do  open  injury,  and  some*  deceitful  injuiy,  and  of  these  the 
rogues  are  put  the  lower;  but  there  is  a  greater  distinc- 
tion in  the  manner  of  sin,  than  its  simplicitjr  or  roguery: 
•—namely,  whether  it  be  (k>ne  in  hot  blood  or  oold  blood. 
The  injurious  sins,  done  in  hot  blood — ^that  is  to  say,  under 
the  influence  of  passion — are  in  the  midmost  hdl;  but  the 
sins  done  in  cold  blood,  without  passion,  or,  more  accu- 
rately, contrary  to  passion,  far  down  bdaw  the  freezing- 
point,  are  put  in  the  lowest  hell:  the  ninth  cirde.^ 

21.  Now,  little  as  you  may  think  it,  cm-  as  the  friend 
thought  it,  who  tried  to  cure  me  of  jesting  the  other  day,* 
I  should  not  have  taken  upon  me  to  write  this  ^orr, 
if  I  had  not,  in  some  d^pree,  been  cured  of  jesting  long 
ago ;  and  in  the  same  way  that  Dante  was, — ^for  in  my  poor 
and  faltering  path  I  have  myself  been  taken  ftr  enoc^ 
down  among  the  diminished  circles  to  see  this  nether  hell 
— the  hell  of  Traitors;  and  to  know,  what  people  do  not 
usually  know  of  treachery,  that  it  is  not  the  fraud,  but  the 
coldr^heartedness,  which  is  chiefly  dreadful  in  it.  Therefore, 
this  nether  Hell  is  of  ice,  not  fire ;  and  of  ice  that  nothing 
can  break. 

''Oh,  Ul-staned  folk. 
Beyond  all  others  wretched,  who  abide 
In  tuch  a  mansion  as  scarce  thought  finds  words 
To  speak  of,  better  had  ye  here  aa  earth 
Been  flocks  or  ntoantain  goats. 

I  saW|  before^  and  underneath  my  feet, 
A  lake,  whose  frosen  vaxhat  liker  seemed 
To  glass  than  water.     Not  so  thidc  a  veil 
In  winter  e'er  hath  Austrian  Danube  spread 
O'er  his  still  course,  nor  Tanais,  far  remote 
Under  the  chilling  sky.     Rolled  o'er  that  mass 
Had  Tabemiche  or  Pietrapana  feUen 
Not  even  its  rim  had  creaked. 

As  peeps  the  frog. 
Croaking  above  the  wave^ — what  time  in  dreams 

1  [Compare  TiiM  and  Tide,  §  86  (Vol.  XVII.  pp.  S91,  392).] 
«  [See  Letter  21,  §  17  (p. 
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The  village  gleaner  oft  pursues  her  toil^ — 
Blue-pinched^  and  shrined  in  ice^  the  spirits  stood. 
Moving  their  teeth  in  shrill  note,  like  the  stork."  ^ 

22.  No  more  wandering  of  the  feet  in  labyrinth  like 
this,  and  the  eyes,  once  cruelly  tearless,  now  blind  with 
frozen  tears.  But  the  midmost  hell,  for  hot-blooded  sinners, 
has  other  sort  of  lakes, — as,  for  instance,  you  saw  a  little 
while  ago,  of  hot  pitch,  in  which  one  bathes  otherwise  than 
in  Serchio  * — (the  Serchio  is  the  river  at  Lucca,  and  Pietra- 
pana  a  Lucchese  mountain).  But  observe, — for  here  we  get 
to  our  main  work  again, — ^the  great  boiling  lake  on  the 
Phlegethon*  of  this  upper  hell  country  is  red^  not  black; 
and  its  source,  as  well  as  that  of  the  river  which  freezes 
beneath,  is  in  this  island  of  Crete  I  in  the  Mount  Ida, 
"joyous  once  with  leaves  and  streams."*  You  must  look 
to  the  passage  yourselves — Inferno,  xiv.  (line  180  in  Cary) 
— ^for  I  have  not  room  for  it  now.  The  first  sight  of  it, 
to  Dante,  is  as  '^  a  little  brook,  whose  crimsoned  wave  Yet 
lifts  my  hair  with  horror."*  Virgil  makes  him  look  at  this 
spring  as  the  notablest  thing  seen  by  him  in  hell,  since  he 
entered  its  gate ;  but  the  great  lake  of  it  is  under  a  ruinous 
mountain,  like  the  fallen  Alp  through  which  the  Adige 
foams  down  to  Verona; — and  on  the  crest  of  this  ruin  lies 
couched  the  enemy  of  Theseus — ^the  Minotaur: — 

''  And  there. 
At  point  of  the  disparted  ridge,  lay  stretched 
The  in&my  of  Crete — at  sight  of  us 
It  gnawed  itself  at  one  with  rage  distract. 
To  him  my  guide  exclaimed,  'Perchance  thou  deem'st 
The  King  €d  Athens  herc/"« 

Of  whom  and  of  his  enemy,  I  have  time  to  tell  you  no 
more  to-day— -except  only  that  this  Minotaur  is  the  tjrpe 


Inferno,  xzxii.  12-16,  23-32,  34-^  (Cary's  transhition).] 
s  [See  Letter  18,  §  12  (p.  313).] 
*    Compare  Munera  PuherU,  §  79  (Vol.  XVII.  p.  202).] 

If^emo,  xiv.  93  (Cary's).] 

Ibid.,  xiv.  74-76  (C^s 

Ihid.,  xil  11-17  (Cary's 
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or  embodiment  of  the  two  essentially  bestial  sins  of  Anger 
and  Lust; — ^that  both  these  are  in  the  human  nature,  in- 
terwoven inextricably  with  its  chief  virtue,  Love,  so  that 
Dante  makes  this  very  ruin  of  the  Rocks  of  hell,  on 
which  the  Minotaur  is  couched,  to  be  wrought  on  them 
at  the  instant  when  "  the  Universe  was  thrilled  with  love,"  ^ 
— (the  last  moment  of  the  Crucifixion) — and  that  the  laby- 
rinth of  these  passions  is  one  not  fabulous,  nor  only 
pictured  on  coins  of  Crete.  And  the  right  interweaving 
of  Anger  with  Love,  in  criminal  justice,  is  the  main  ques- 
tion in  earthly  law,  which  the  Athenian  lawgiver  had  to 
deal  with.'  Look,  if  you  can,  at  my  introductory  Lectures 
at  Oxford,  §  89;'  and  so  I  must  leave  Theseus  for  this 
time ; — ^in  next  letter,  which  will  be  chiefly  on  Christmas 
cheer,  I  must  really  try  to  get  as  far  as  his  vegetable 
soup.^ 

28.  As  for  iEacus,  and  his  coining  business,  we  must 
even  let  them  alone  now,  till  next  year;*  only  I  have  to 
thank  some  readers  who  have  written  to  me  on  the  subject 
of  interest  of  money  (one  or  two  complaining  that  I  had 
dismissed  it  too  summarily,  when,  alas  I  I  am  only  at  the 
threshold  of  it  I),  and,  especially,  my  reader  for  the  press, 
who  has  referred  me  to  a  delightful  Italian  book,  Teorem 
di  PoUtica  Cristiafia  (Naples,  1880),  and  copied  out  ever 
so  much  of  it  for  me;  and  Mr.  Sillar,  for  farther  most 
useful  letters,  of  which  to-day  I  can  only  quote  this  post- 
script : — 

"  Please  note  that  your  next  number  of  Fors  Clavigera  ought  to  be  in 
the  hands  of  your  readers  on  Friday,  the  1st,  or  Saturday,  the  2nd,  of 
November.  The  following  day  being  Sunday,  the  Srd,  there  will  be  read 
in  every  church  in  England,  or  in  the  world,  where  the  Church  Service  is 
used,  the  15th  Psalm,  which  distinctly  declares  the  man  who  shall  ascend 
to  God's  holy  hill  to  be  him  who,  amongst  other  things,  has  not  pat  forth 

1  [Irtfemo,  xii.  40  (Car/s).] 
*  [See  above,  p.  408.] 
»  [Vol.  XX.  pp.  88,  89.] 
^  [See  p.  429  and  note.] 

^  [The  subject  of  MacuB  was,  however,  not  resumed.  Ruskin's  proposals  for  a 
St.  George's  coinage  were  given  in  Letter  58  (Vol.  XXVIEI.  pp^  429  9eq.).2 
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his  money  upon* usury ;  a  verse  impiously  ignored  in  most  of  the  metrical 
versions  of  the  Psalms;  those  adapted  to  popular  tunes  or  popular  pre- 
judices." 

24.  I  think,  accordingly,  that  some  of  my  readers  may 
be  glad  to  have  a  sounder  version  of  that  Psalm ;  and  as 
the  14th  is  much  connected  with  it,  and  will  be  variously 
useful  to  us  afterwards,^  here  they  both  are,  done  into  verse 
by  an  English  squire,^ — or  his  sister,  for  they  alike  could 
rhyme;  and  the  last  finished  singing  what  her  brother  left 
unsung,  the  Third  Fors  having  early  put  seal  on  his  lips. 

PSALM  XIV.— (Dm*  insipiens) 

The  foolish  man  by  flesh  and  fancy  ledd. 
His  guilty  hart  with  this  fond  thought  hath  fed: 
There  is  noe  God  that  raigneth. 

And  so  thereafter  he  and  all  his  mates 
Do  workes^  which  earth  corrupt,  and  Heaven  hates: 
Not  one  that  good  remaineth. 

Even  God  liimself  sent  down  his  piercing  ey, 
If  of  this  dayv  race  he  could  espy 

One^  that  his  wisdome  leameth. 

And  loe,  be  findes  that  all  a  strayeng  went: 
All  plung'd  in  stincking  filthy  not  one  well  bent, 
Not  one  that  God  discemeth. 

O  maddnes  of  these  folkes,  thus  loosly  ledd ! 
These  caniballs,  who,  as  if  they  were  bread, 
Gods  people  do  devower: 

Nor  ever  call  on  God;  but  they  shall  quake 
More  than  they  now  do  bragg,  when  he  shall  take 
The  just  into  his  power. 

Indeede  the  poore,  opprest  by  you,  you  mock: 
Their  oouncells  are  your  common  jesting  stock: 
But  God  is  their  recomfort. 

Ah,  when  from  Syon  shall  the  Saver  come. 
That  Jacob,  freed  by  thee,  may  glad  become 
And  Israel  full  of  comfort  ? 

1  [See,  for  instance.  Letter  80,  §  9  (Vol.  XXTX.  p.  179).] 
s  t^ir  Philip  Sidney :  see  Letter  35,  §  1  (p.  648).    And  for  Raskin's  notes  on 
the  Faalin,  lee  Roek  Honeycomb,] 
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PSALM  XV.—{Domine,  quia  habUabU) 

In  tabernacle  thine,  O  Lord,  who  shall  remaineP 

Lord,  of  thy  holy  hill,  who  shall  the  rest  obtaioe? 

Ev'n  he  that  leades  a  life  of  ancorrupted  traine 

Whose  deedes  of  righteous  hart,  whose  harty  wordes  be  plain : 

Who  with  deceitfull  tongue  haUi  never  us'd  to  faine; 

Nor  neighboure  hurtes  by  deede,  nor  doth  with  slander  stain: 

Whose  eyes  a  person  vile  doth  hold  in  vile  disdaine. 

But  doth,  with  honour  greate,  the  godly  entertaine: 

Who  othe  and  promise  given  doth  faithfully  maintain. 

Although  some  worldly  losse  thereby  he  may  sustain ; 

From  bityng  usury  who  ever  doth  refiaine: 

Who  sells  not  guiltlesse  cause  for  filthy  love  of  gain, 

Who  thus  proceedes  for  ay,  in  sacred  mount  shall  raign. 

You  may  not  like  this  old  English  at  first ;  but  if  you 
can  find  anybody  to  read  it  to  you  who  has  an  ear»  its 
cadence  is  massy  and  grand,  more  than  that  of  most  verse 
I  know,  and  never  a  word  is  lost.  Whether  you  like  it  or 
not,  the  sense  of  it  is  true,  and  the  way  to  the  sacred 
mount  (of  which  mounts,  whether  of  Pity,  or  of  Roses,  are 
but  shadows^)  told  you  for  once,  straightforwardly, — on 
which  road  I  wish  you  God-speed* 

Ever  faithfully  yours, 

«foHN   RUSKIN. 

^  [Mount  of  Pity,  see  Letter  22,  §  22  (p.  888);  Mont  Rose,  tee  pp.  296,  d64> 
885  n.] 
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LETTER  24 
CRADLE  SONQi 

Corpus  Christi  Coll., 

November  7th,  1872. 

1.  My  Friends, — I  shall  not  call  you  so  any  more,  after 
this  Christmas;  first,  because  things  have  chanced  to  me, 
of  late,  which  have  made  me  too  sulky  to  be  friends  with 
anybody;  secondly,  because  in  the  two  years  during  which 
I  have  been  writing  these  letters,  not  one  of  you  has  sent 
me  a  friendly  word  of  answer;  lastly,  because,  even  if  you 
were  my  friends,  it  would  be  waste  print  to  call  you  so, 
once  a  month.  Nor  shall  I  sign  myself  "faithfully  yours" 
any  more;  being  very  far  from  faithfully  my  own,  and 
having  found  most  other  people  anything  but  faithfiiUy 
mine.  Nor  shall  I  sign  my  name,  for  I  never  like  the  look 
of  it;*  being,  I  apprehend,  only  short  for  "Rough  Skin," 
in  the  sense  of  "Pigskin"  (and  indeed,  the  planet  under 
which  I  was  bom,  Satium,  has  supreme  power  over  pigs), — 
nor  can  I  find  historical  mention  of  any  other  form  of  the 
name,  except  one  I  made  no  reference  to  when  it  occurred, 
as  that  of  the  leading  devil  of  four, — ^Red*skin,  Blue-skin — 
and  I  forget  the  skins  of  the  other  two — ^who  performed  in 
a  religious  play,  of  the  fourteenth  century,  which  was  nearly  \ 
as  comic  as  tiie  religious  earnest  of  our  own  century.  So  \ 
that  the  letters  will  begin  henceforward  without  address ;  and  ' 
dose  without  signature^  You  will  probably  know  whom  they 
come  from,  and  f^Honr  in  the  least  care  whom  they  go  to. 
2.  I  was  in  London,  all  day  yesterday,  where  the  weather 
was  as  dismal  as  is  its  wont;  and,  returning  here  by  the 
evening  train,  saw,  with   astonishment,  the  stars  extricate 

^  [For  the  title,  see  below,  §  21.] 

*  [Comjpere  Letter  80  (below^  p.  567).    For  the  name:  "Rnakin,"  lee  totlier, 
in  thiB  edition,  the  volume  oontaininip  UrdrteritaJ] 
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themselves  from  the  fog,  and  the  moon  glow  for  a  little 
while  in  her  setting,  over  the  southern  Berkshire  hills,  as 
I  breathed  on  the  platform  at  the  Reading  station  (for 
there  were  six  people  in  the  carriage,  and  they  had  shut 
both  the  windows). 

When  I  got  to  Oxford,  the  sky  was  entirely  dear;  the 
Great  Bear  was  near  the  ground  under  the  pole,  and  the 
Charioteer  high  overhead,  the  principal  star  of  him  as  bright 
as  a  gas-lamp. 

8.  It  is  a  curious  default  in  the  stars,  to  my  mind,  that 
there  is  a  Charioteer  among  them  without  a  chariot;  and 
a  Waggon  with  no  waggoner;  nor  any  waggon,  for  that 
matter,  except  the  Bear's  stomach;  but  I  have  always 
wanted  to  know  the  history  of  the  absent  Charles,  who 
must  have  stopped,  I  suppose  to  drink,  while  his  cart  went 
on,  and  so  never  got  to  be  stellified  himself.  I  wish  I 
knew;  but  I  can  tell  you  less  about  him  than  even  about 
Theseus.  The  Charioteer's  story  is  pretty,  however: — ^he 
gave  his  life  for  a  kiss,  and  did  not  get  it;  got  made  into 
stars  instead.^    It  would  be  a  dainty  tale  to  tell  you  under 

^  [The  story  is  that  of  MTrtilas,  son  of  HermM  and  charioteer  of  (EnomauB, 
whose  horses  became  under  his  skilM  manaffement  the  swiftest  in  all  Greece.  To 
(Enomaus  an  oracle  had  revealed  that  the  husband  of  the  beautiful  Hippodamia, 
his  daughter,  would  cause  his  death ;  wherefore,  as  if  to  set  an  impossible  task, 
he  declared  that  she  should  be  married  to  the  man  who  should  defeat  the  chariot 
of  her  &ther.  Hippodamia  (or  according  to  some  versions,  her  &voured  suitor, 
Pelops),  persuaded  Myrtilus  to  be  unfaithful,  in  the  chariot  race,  to  his  master ;  the 
embraces  of  Hippodamia  were  to  be  his  reward.  It  was  denied  to  him,  and  he 
was  cast  into  tne  sea ;  but  his  father,  Hermes,  raised  him  to  the  heavens,  as 
the  constellation  Charioteer  (Auriga).  See  Ejntoma  VaHeana  ese  ApoUodari  Bibiw- 
theea^  ed.  R.  Wagner,  pp.  59  uq,  Ruskin  refers  to  the  story  again  in  a  letter 
to  C.  R  Norton  (August  18,  1874 :  see  a  later  volume  of  this  edition) ;  and  in  the 
first  draft  of  The  Queen  of  the  Air  it  is  given  as  an  illustration  of  the  literal  and 
symbolic  powers  of  Greek  myths : — 

''Thus  when  you  are  told  that  the  charioteer  of  GEnomaus  was  turned 
into  the  constellation  Auriga,  you  are,  on  the  one  hand,  meant  to  believe 
it  literally ;— just  as  Dante  means  yon  to  believe  literally  that  the  souls 
of  Trajan  and  Hezekiah  formed  part  of  the  constellation  of  the  Eagle,  and 
Milton  means  vou  to  believe  that  Uriel  the  archangel  inhabits  and  governs 
the  sun; — ^while,  nevertheless,  underlying  each  of  these  phantoms  i|i  the 
mind  of  the  relator,  there  is  an  abstract  significance  of  a  moral  principle ; 
and  the  material  light  of  the  transformed  mortal,  or  the  enduring  angelic 
spirit,  are  also  symbols  of  the  victories  of  fidelity  and  justice,  and  the 
all-seeinff  witness  of  the  supremacy  of  truth." 
Rnsldn,  it  woulof  thus  seem,  somewhat  moralised  the  tale  of  Myrtilus.  For  the 
references  to  Dante  and  Milton,  see  Faraduo,  zx.  44  asg.,  and  JPtiradiee  LoH,  iz.  60.] 
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the  mistletoe:  perhaps  I  may  have  time  next  year:  to-day 
it  is  of  the  stars  of  Ariadne's  crown  I  want  to  speak. 

4.  But  that  giving  one's  life  for  a  kiss,  and  not  getting 
it,  is  indeed  a  general  abstract  of  the  Greek  notion  of 
heroism,  and  its  reward ;  ^  and,  by  the  way,  does  it  not  seem 
to  you  a  grave  defect  in  the  stars,  at  Christmas  time,  that 
all  their  stories  are  Greek — ^not  one  Christian  ?  In  all  the 
east,  and  all  the  west,  there  is  not  a  space  of  heaven  with 
a  Christian  story  in  it;  the  star  of  the  Wise  Men  having 
risen  but  once,  and  set,  it  seems,  for  ever:  and  the  stars 
of  Foolish  men — ^innumerable,  but  unintelligible,  forming,  I 
suppose,  all  across  the  sky  that  broad  way  of  Asses'  milk ; 
while  a  few  Greek  heroes  and  hunters,  a  monster  or  two, 
and  some  crustaceous  animals,  occupy,  here  in  the  north, 
our  heaven's  compass,  down  to  the  very  margin  of  the 
illuminated  book.^  A  sky  quite  good  enough  for  us,  never- 
theless, for  all  the  use  we  make  of  it,  either  by  night  or 
day — or  any  hope  we  have  of  getting  into  it — or  any  in- 
clination we  have,  while  still  out  of  it,  to  "take  stars  for 
money."* 

5.  Yet,  with  all  deference  to  George  Herbert,  I  will  take 
them  for  nothing  of  the  sort.  Money  is  an  entirely  pleasant 
and  proper  thing  to  have,  itself;  and  the  first  shilling  I  ever 
got  in  my  life,  I  put  in  a  pill-box,  and  put  it  under 
my  pillow,  and  couldn't  sleep  all  night  for  satisfaction.  I 
couldn't  have  done  that  with  a  star ;  tiiough  truly  the  pretty 
system  of  usury  makes  the  stars  drop  down  something  else 
than  dew.  I  got  a  note  firom  an  arithmetical  friend  the 
other  day,  speaking  of  the  death  of  "  an  old  lady,  a  cousin 
of  mine — ^who  left— /^,  because  she  could  not  take  it  with 
her— £200,000.     On  calculation,  I  found  this  old  lady,  who 

^  rOn  Greek  heroism^  compare  Modem  Painters,  vol.  v.  (Vol.  VII.  p.  276).] 

*  [In  to  speaking  of  the  sky,  Raskin  was  thinking  of  the  passage  in  Sartor 
Buartut  (referred  to  also  in  Modem  PairUere,  vol  y.  fVoL  VII.  p.  141  ik),  where 
Carlyle>  describing  a  sunset^  says,  ''Those  hues  of  gold  and  ainre^  that  hush  of 
ezpsMBtation  as  Day  died,  were  still  a  Hebrew  speech  for  me;  nevertheless  I  was 
looking  at  the  fair  illuminated  Letters,  and  had  an  eye  for  their  gilding."] 

*  [George  Herbert^  The  Temple  (''Church  Porch/'  stanza  29);  quoted  also 
above,  p.  217.] 
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has  been  lying  bedridden  for  a  year,  was  accumulating 
money  (i.^.,  the  results  of  other  people's  labour)  at  the  rate 
of  4d.  a  minute;  in  other  words,  she  awoke  in  the  morning 
ten  pounds  richer  than  she  went  to  bed.'*  At  which,  doubt- 
less, and  the  like  miracles  throughout  the  world,  ''the  stars 
with  deep  amaze,  stand  fixed  with  steadfast  gaze;"^  for 
this  is,  indeed,  a  Nativity  of  an  adverse  god  to  the  one 
you  profess  to  honour,  with  them,  and  the  angels,  at 
Christmas,  by  over-eating  yourselves. 

6.  I  suppose  that  is  the  quite  essential  part  of  the 
religion  of  Christmas;  and,  indeed,  it  is  about  the  most 
religious  thing  you  do  in  the  year;  and  if  pious  people 
would  understand,  generally,  that,  if  there  be  indeed  any 
other  Grod  than  Mammon,  He  likes  to  see  people  comfort- 
able, and  nicely  dressed,  as  much  as  Mammon  likes  to  see 
them  fasting  and  in  rags,  they  might  set  a  wiser  example 
to  everybody  than  they  do.  I  am  frightened  out  of  my 
wits,  every  now  and  then,  here  at  Oxford,  by  seeing  some- 
thing come  out  of  poor  people's  houses,  all  dressed  in  black 
down  to  the  ground;  which  (having  been  much  thinking 
of  wicked  things  lately)  I  at  first  take  for  the  Devil,  and 
then  find,  to  my  extreme  relief  and  gratification,  that  it's 
a  Sister  of  Charity.  Indeed,  the  only  serious  disadvantage 
of  eating,  and  fine  dressing,*  considered  as  religious  cere- 
monies, whether  at  Christmas,  or  on  Sunday,  in  the  Sunday 
dinner  and  Sunday  gown, — ^is  that  you  don't  always  clearly 
understand  what  the  eating  and  dressing  signify.  For  ex- 
ample ;  why  should  Sunday  be  kept  otherwise  than  Christ- 
mas, and  be  less  merry?  Because  it  is  a  day  of  rest, 
commemorating  the  fulfilment  of  God's  easy  work,  while 
Christmas  is  a  day  of  toil,  commemorating  the  beginning  of 
His  difficult  work  ?  Is  that  the  reason  ?  Or  because  Clurist- 
mas  commemorates  His  stooping  to  thirty  years  of  sorrow, 
and  Sunday  His  rising  to  countless  years  of  joy?    Which 

1  [Milton's  Ode  On  the  Maminf  of  Chriifs  NaHvUy,] 

*  [See  Ruskin's  reference  to  this  letter  (in  e  note  of  1872)  in  TifM  and  TUe^ 
§  62  n.  (Vol.  XVII.  p.  369).] 
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should  be  the  gladdest  d^y  of  the  two,  think  you,  on  either 
ground?     Why  haven't  you  Sunday  pantomimes? 

7.  It  is  a  strait  and  sore  question  with  me,  for  when  I 
was  a  child,  I  lost  the  pleasure  of  some  three-sevenths  of 
my  life  because  of  Sunday;  for  I  always  had  a  way  of 
looking  forward  to  things,  and  a  lurid  shade  was  cast  over 
the  whole  of  Friday  and  Saturday  by  the  horrible  sense 
that  Sunday  was  coming,  and  inevitable.^  Not  that  I  was 
rebellious  against  my  good  mother  or  aunts  in  any  wise; 
feeling  only  that  we  were  all  crushed  under  a  relentless 
fate ;  which  was  indeed  the  fstct,  for  neither  they  nor  I  had 
the  least  idea  what  Holiness  meant,  beyond  what  I  find 
stated  very  clearly  by  Mr.  David — ^the  pious  author  of 
"The  Paradezeal  system  of  Botany,  an  arrangement  repre. 
senting  the  whole  globe  as  a  vast  blooming  and  fruitful 
Paradise,** — ^that  ''Holiness  is  a  knowledge  of  the  Ho's."* 

My  mother,  indeed,  never  went  so  far  as  my  aunt;  nor 
carried  her  religion  down  to  the  ninth  or  glacial  circle'  of 
Holiness,  by  giving  me  cold  dinner;  and  to  this  day,  I  am 
apt  to  over-eat  myself  with  Yorkshire  pudding,  in  remem* 
brance  of  the  consolation  it  used  to  afford  me  at  one 
o'clock.  Gk>od  Friday,  also,  was  partly  "  intermedled,*'  as 
Chaucer  would  call  it,^  with  light  and  shade,  because  there 
were  hot-cross-buns  at  breakfast,  though  we  had  to  go  to 
church  afterwards.  And,  indeed,  I  observe,  happening  to 
have  under  my  hand  the  account  in  the  Daily  Telegraph  of 
Good  Friday  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  in  1870,  that  its  obser- 
vance is  for  your  sakes  also  now  ^^interm^ed"  similarly, 

1  [Commire  Letter  62,  §  3  (Vol.  XXVIII.  p.  297).] 

'  [J.  C.  David^  herbalist  and  astrologer.  His  raradezeal  SyHem  qf  Boiany 
appeared  in  1846.  The  present  quotation  is  from  another  publication^  entitled 
/.  O.  David's  Oeographieai  Botany  and  Astronomy,  p.  36 :  '^  Ho  is  a  fire  of  the 
Heavens.  Holiness  is  knowledge  of  the  Ho's ;  no  man  can  be  a  hol^-man  who  is 
ignorant  of  the  power  that  constitutes  Holiness,  for  it  is  said^  He  telleth  the 
number  of  the  stars."] 

>  [See  Letter  23,  §  20  (p.  412).] 

«  [''With  skrippes  bret-fiil  of  lesenges 
Entremedled  with  tydynges." 

^Hotm  ofFam$^  iii  1084.] 
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with  light  and  shade,  by  conscientious  persons:  for  in  that 
year,  '*  whereas  in  former  years  the  performances  had  been 
exclusively  of  a  religious  character,  the  directors  had  supple- 
mented their  programme  with  secular  amusements."  It  was, 
I  suppose,  considered  ''secular**  that  the  fountains  should 
play  (though  I  have  noticed  that  natural  ones  persist  in 
that  profane  practice  on  Sunday  also),  and  accordingly, 
"there  was  a  very  abundant  water-supply,  while  a  brilliant 
sun  gave  many  lovely  prismatic  effects  to  the  fleeting  and 
changeful  spray'*  (not  careful,  even  the  sun,  for  his  part, 
to  remember  how  once  he  became  ''black  as  sackcloth  of 
hair  "  ^).  "  A  striking  feature  presented  itself  to  view  in  the 
shape  of  the  large  and  handsome  pavilion  of  Howe  and 
Cushing's  American  circus.  This  vast  pavilion  occupies  the 
whole  centre  of  the  grand  terrace,  and  was  gaUy  decorated 
with  bunting  and  fringed  with  the  show-carriages  of  the 
circus,  which  were  bright  with  gilding,  mirrors,  portraits, 
and  scarlet  panels.  The  out-door  amusements  began" — (the 
English  public  always  retaining  a  distinct  impression  that 
this  festival  was  instituted  in  the  East) — "  with  an  Oriental 
procession" — (by  the  way,  why  don't  we  always  call  Wap- 
ping  the  Oriental  end  of  London  ?) — "  of  fifteen  camels  from 
the  circus,  mounted  by  negroes  wearing  richly  coloured  and 
bespangled  Eastern  costume.  The  performances  then  com- 
menced, and  continued  throughout  the  day,  the  attractions 
comprising  the  trained  wolves,  the  wondeiful  monkejrs,  and 
the  usual  scenes  in  the  circle." 

8.  "There  was  darkness  over  all  the  earth  until  the 
ninth  hour."*  I  often  wonder,  myself,  how  long  it  will  be 
(in  the  crucifixion  afresh,  which  all  tlie  earth  has  now  re- 
solved upon,'  crying  with  more  unanimous  shout  than  ever 

1  [Revelation  yi.  12.] 

>  [Lake  xziii.  44.] 

'  [RuBkin  in  his  copy  marki  this  pMMfe  as  ''wanting  a  note,"  but  he  does 
not  supply  it.  He  seems,  however,  to  mean  that  the  modem  world,  in  pur- 
suit of  gain,  is  ever  committing  the  sin  of  the  orudfizion,  beinff  ready  at  any 
moment  ''  for  thirty  pence  to  seU  its  God  And  trample  Christ  for  fiell's  approving 
nod."  Compare  below,  p.  436,  where  he  suggests  that  perhaps  it  is  Herod  rather 
than  Barabbas  with  whom  the  modem  world  is  friendly.] 
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the   Jews,    *'Not  this    man,  but   Barabbas "  ^)— before   the 
Ninth  Hour  comes. 

9.  Assuming,  however,  that,  for  the  nonce,  trained 
wolves  and  wonderful  monkeys  are  proper  entertainments 
on  Good  Friday,  pantomimes  on  Boxing  Day,  and  sermons 
on  Sunday,  have  you  ever  considered  what  observance  might 
be  due  to  Saturday, — ^the  day  on  which  He  "preached  to 
the  spirits  in  prison "  ?  *  for  that  seems  to  me  quite  the  part 
of  the  three  days'  work  which  most  of  us  might  first  hope 
for  a  share  in.  I  don't  know  whether  any  of  you  perceive 
that  your  spirits  are  in  prison.  I  know  mine  is,  and  that 
I  would  fain  have  it  preached  to,  and  delivered,  if  it  be 
possible.  For,  however  far  and  steep  the  slope  may  have 
been  into  the  hell  which  you  say  every  Sunday  that  you 
believe  He  descended  into,  there  are  places  trenched  deep 
enough  now  in  all  our  hearts  for  the  hot  lake  of  Fhlegethon' 
to  leak  and  ooze  into :  and  the  rode  of  their  shore  is  no 
less  hard  than  in  Dante's  time. 

10.  And  as  your  winter  rejoicings,  if  they  mean  any- 
thing at  all,  mean  that  you  have  now,  at  least,  a  chance 
of  deliverance  from  that  prison,  I  will  ask  you  to  take  the 
pains  to  understand  what  the  bars  and  doors  of  it  are,  as 
the  wisest  man  who  has  yet  spoken  of  them  tells  you. 

There,  is  first,  observe,  this  great  distinction  in  his  mind 
between  the  penalties  of  Hell,  and  the  joy  of  Paradise. 
The  penalty  is  assigned  to  definite  act  of  hand;  the  joy, 
to  definite  state  of  mind.  It  is  questioned  of  no  one, 
either  in  the  Purgatory  or  the  Paradise,  what  he  has  done; 
but  only  what  evil  feeling  is  still  in  his  heart,  or  what  good, 
when  purified  wholly,  his  nature  is  noble  enough  to  receive. 

11.  On  the  contrary,  Hell  is  constituted  such  by  the 
one  great  negative  state  of  being  without  Love  or  Fear 
of  God; — ^there  are  no  degrees  of  that  State;  but  there 
are  more  or  less  dreadful  sins  which   can  be  done  in  it, 

1  [John  xviii.  40.]      . 

«  ri  Peter  iii.  19.J 

^  [ir^emo,  xiy. :  see  abore,  p.  413.] 
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ftccording  to  the  degradation  of  the  unredeemed  Human 
nature.    And  men  are  judged  aceording  to  their  works.^ 

To  give  a  single  instance.  The  punishment  of  the 
fourth  circle  in  Hell  is  for  the  Misuse  of  Money,  for 
having  dther  sinfully  kept  it,  or  sinfully  spent  it.  But 
the  pain  in  Purgatory  is  only  for  having  sinfiilly  Lofoed  it : 
and  the  hymn  of  rep^itance  is,  ''My  soul  deaveth  unto 
the  dust;  quicken  thou  me/'' 

12.  Farther,  and  this  is  very  notable.  You  might  at 
first  think  that  Dante's  divisions  were  narrow  and  artificial, 
in  assigning  each  circle  to  one  sin  only,  as  if  every  man 
did  not  variously  commit  many.  But  it  is  always  one  sin, 
the  favourite,  which  destroys  souls.  That  conquered,  all 
others  fall  with  it :  that  victorious,  all  others  follow  with  it. 
Nevertheless,  as  I  told  you,'  the  joiner's  work,  and  inter- 
woven walls  of  Dante's  Inferno,  marking  double  forms  of 
sin,  and  their  overlapping,  as  it  were,  when  they  meet,  is^ 
one  of  the  subtlest  conditions  traceable  in  his  whole  design. 

18.  Look  back  to  the  scheme  I  gave  you  in  last  number.^ 
The  Minotaur,  spirit  of  lust  and  anger,  rules  over  the 
central  hell.  But  the  sins  of  lust  and  anger,  definitely  and 
limitedly  described  as  such,  are  punished  in  the  upper  hell, 
in  the  second  and  fifth  circles.     Why  is  this,  think  you? 

Have  you  ever  noticed — enough  to  call  it  noticing 
seriously — the  expression,  '^fulfilling  the  desires  of  the  flesh 
and  of  the  mind''V  There  is  one  lust  and  one  anger  of 
the  flesh  only;  these,  all  men  must  feel;  rightly  feel,  if 
in  temperance;  wrongly,  if  in  excess;  but  even  then,  not 
necessarily  to  the  destruction  of  their  souls.  But  there  is 
another  lust,  and  another  anger,  of  the  heart;  and  these 
are  the  Furies  of  Fhlegethon^ — ^wholly  ruinous.    Lord  of 

^  [Revelation  xx.  13.] 

'  [See  /fi/eme,  riL,  and  Furgatorio^  xix.  73^  where  tlieae  who  ere  being  purged 
of  the  sin  uie  the  wordf  of  Psalm  cxiz.  26.] 

>  [Letter  28,  §  18  n.  (p.  411).] 

^  [In  his  own  copy  Ruskin  here  notes,  ''Bad  grammar;  read  'the  joinery^ 
doTetaillng,  or  overlapping  of  the  work  is  .  .  .'"] 

«  [See  Letter  23»  §§  18-22  (pp.  411-413}.] 

*  [Epheeians  il.  3.J 

'  [Ji^MfM,  ziv. :  see  above,  Letter  23,  §  22  (p.  413).] 
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these,  on  the  shattered  rocks,  lies  couched  the  Infamy  of 
Crete.^  For  when  the  heart,  as  well  as  the  flesh,  desires 
what  it  should  not,  and  the  heart,  as  well  as  the  flesh,  con- 
sents and  kindles  to  its  wrath,  the  whole  man  is  corrupted, 
and  his  heart's  blood  is  fed  in  its  veins  from  the  lake  of  fire. 

14.  Take  for  special  example,  this  sin  of  usury  with 
which  we  have  ourselves  to  deal  The  punishment  in  the 
fourth  circle  of  the  upper  heU  is  on  Avarice,  not  Usury, 
For  a  man  may  be  utterly  avaricious, — greedy  of  gold — ^in 
an  instinctive,  fleshly  way,  yet  not  corrupt  his  intellect. 
Many  of  the  most  good-natured  men  are  misers :  my  first 
shilling  in  the  pill-box  and  sleepless  night'  did  not  at  all 
mean  that  I  was  an  ill-natured  or  illiberal  boy;  it  did 
mean,  what  is  true  of  me  still,  that  I  should  have  great 
delight  in  counting  money,  and  laying  it  in  visible  heaps 
and  rouleaux.  I  never  part  with  a  new  sovereign  without 
a  sigh:  and  if  it  were  not  that  I  am  afraid  of  thieves, 
I  would  positively  and  seriously,  at  this  moment,  turn  all  I 
have  into  gold  of  the  newest,  and  dig  a  hole  for  it  in  my 
garden,  and  go  and  look  at  it  every  morning  and  evening, 
like  the  man  in  JEsap^s  Fables^  or  Silas  Mamer : '  and  where 
I  think  thieves  will  not  break  through  nor  steal  I  am  always 
la3ring  up  for  myself  treasures  upon  earth,^  with  the  most 
eager  appetite :  that  bit  of  gold  and  diamonds,  for  instance  (4, 
§  5),  and  the  most  gilded  mass-books,  and  such  like,  I  can  get 
hold  of ;  the  acquisition  of  a  Koran,  with  two  hundred  leaves 
richly  gilt  on  both  sides,  only  three  weeks  since,  afforded 
me  real  consolation  under  variously  trying  circumstances. 

Truly,  my  soul  cleaves  to  the  dust  of  such  things.  But 
I  have  not  so  perverted  my  soul,  nor  palsied  my  brains, 
as  to  expect  to  be  advantaged  by  that  adhesion.  I  don't 
expect,  because  I  have  gathered  much,  to  find  Nature  or 

^  [IMd.,  zii.  12  (describing  the  entnmoe  to  the  terenth  circle) :— 
''At  point  of  the  disparted  ridge  lay  stretch'd 
The  infiuny  of  Crete^  deteetea  brood 
Of  the  feign'd  heifer"  (Gary).] 
s  [See  above.  §  5.1 

*   See  iEsop^s  Fable  of  "The  Miaer/'  sad  SUtu  Matmer,  ch.  IL] 
«  [Matthew  vi.  19,  20.] 
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and  sent  out  tbjs  round  them  as  from  behind  a  moun- 
tain peak,  vast  and  grey  against  the  morning  sky.  I  may 
be  able  to  get  some  picture  of  it,  for  the  January  Pars, 
perhaps;^  and  perchance  the  sun  may  some  day  rise  for  us 
from  behind  our  Towers  of  Treachery. 

16.  Note  but  this  farther,  and  then  we  will  try  to  get 
out  of  Hell  for  to-day.  The  divisions  of  the  central  fire 
are  under  three  creatures,  all  of  them  partly  man,  partly 
animal  The  Minotaur  has  a  man's  body,  a  bull's  head 
(which  is  precisely  the  general  type  of  the  English  nation 
to-day).  The  Centaur  Chiron  has  a  horse's  body;  a  man's 
head  and  breast  The  Spirit  of  Fraud,  Geryon,  has  a  ser- 
pent's body,  his  ieuce  is  that  of  a  just  man,  and  his  breast 
chequered  like  a  lizard's,  with  labyrinthine  lines.' 

All  these  three  creatures  signify  the  mingling  of  a  brutal 
instinct  with  the  human  mind;  but,  in  the  Minotaur,  the 
brute  rules,  the  humanity  is  subordinate;  in  the  Centaur, 
the  man  rules,  and  the  brute  is  subordinate;  in  the  third, 
the  man  and  the  animal  are  in  harmony;  and  both  false.* 

Of  the  Centaurs,  Chiron  and  Nessus,  one,  the  t]^  of 
human  gentleness,  justice,  and  wisdom,  stooping  to  join 
itself  with  the  nature  of  animals,  and  to  be  healed  by  the 
herbs  of  the  ground,^ — the  other,  the  destruction  of  Her- 
cules,— ^you  shall  be  told  in  the  F'ors  of  January:*  to-day 
I  must  swiftly  sum  the  story  of  Theseus. 

17*  His  conquest  of  the  Minotaur,  the  chief  glory  of 
his  life,  is  possible  only  to  him  through  love,  and  love's 
hope  and  help.    But  he  has  no  joy  either  of  love  or  victory. 

1  [This,  howerer^  was  not  done.  For  another  reference  to  the  Tower  of  Gariaenda. 
see  Vol.  XV.  p.  366.] 

*  [The  Minotaur  premdes  over  the  Seventh  Circle  (see  ahove^  n,  426  n.) ;  Chiron 
is  placed^  ^^%  ^^  Nessos  and  Pholns,  as  gnaidimn  of  the  violent  in  t^e  First 
Ronnd  of  the  Grcle  (L\femOf  aL  61  Je?.) ;  Geryon  is  guardian  of  the  Eighth  CSrcle 
{Itifemo,  xvii.  1-27).J 

'  [For  other  references,  in  this  sense,  to  the  Minotanrj  see  ahove,  p.  387 ;  to 
the  Centaurs,  ^^The  Riders  of  Tarentnm"  (VoL  XX.  pp.  390  ttq.);  to  Gcuyon, 
ahove.  p.  411  n.] 


*  feee,  again/ Vol  XX  p.  390.] 


L..^.  told :  see  Letter  26,  §  23  (p.  468).  The  story  of  Nessus.  and  the  &td 
shirt,  dyed  in  his  hlood  and  given  to  Dejanira.  is  refemd  to  in  Letter  58.  §  12 
(VoL  XXVIII.  p.  429),  and  Vol.  XIV.  p.  22a] 
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Before  he  has  once  held  Ariadne  in  his  arms,  Diana  kills 
her  in  the  isle  of  Naxos.  Jupiter  crowns  her  in  heaven, 
where  there  is  no  following  her.  Theseus  returns  to  Athens 
alone. 

The  ship  which  hitherto  had  carried  the  Minotaur^s 
victims  only,  bore  always  a  black  sail  Theseus  had  received 
from  his  father  a  purple  one,  to  hoist  instead,  if  he  returned 
victorious. 

The  common  and  senseless  story  ^  is  that  he  forgot  to 
hoist  it.  Forgot  1  A  sail  is  so  inconspicuous  a  part  of  a 
ship  I  and  one  is  so  likely  to  forget  one's  victory,  returning, 
with  home  seen  on  the  horizon!  But  he  returned  not 
victorious,  at  least  for  himself; — ^Diana  and  Death  had  been 
too  strong  for  him.  He  bore  the  black  sail.  And  his  father, 
when  he  saw  it,  threw  himself  from  the  rock  of  Athens, 
and  died. 

Of  which  the  meaning  is,  that  we  must  not  mourn  for 
ourselves  J  lest  a  worse  thing  happen  to  us,' — a  Greek  lesson 
much  to  be  remembered  by  Christians  about  to  send  expen- 
sive orders  to  the  undertaker :  imless,  indeed,  they  mean  by 
their  black  vestments  to  tell  the  world  that  they  think  their 
friends  are  in  helL'  If  in  Heaven,  with  Ariadne  and  the 
gods,  are  we  to  mourn  ?  And  if  they  were  fit  for  Heaven, 
are  we,  for  ourselves,  ever  to  leave  off  mourning?  Yet 
Theseus,  touching  the  beach,  is  too  just  and  wise  to  mourn 
there.  He  sends  a  herald  to  the  city  to  tell  his  father  he  is 
safe;  stays  on  the  shore  to  sacrifice  to  the  gods,  and  feast 
his  sailors.  He  sacrifices ;  and  makes  pottage  for  them  there 
on  the  sand.^  The  herald  returns  to  tell  him  his  father  is 
dead  also.  Such  welcome  has  he  for  his  good  work,  in  the 
islands,  and  on  the  main. 


;A8  told  by  Plutarch.] 
See  John  v.  14.] 


s  |For  Raskin's  views  on  «  moiiniiiiff/'  see  Vol.  XVI.  y.  62,  and  Vol.  XVIII.  p.  395.] 
*  ['^The  boiling  of  all  sorts  of  pulse  at  that  time  is  said  to  take  its  rise  from 
tiie&r  mixing  the  remains  of  their  proyisions^  when  they  found  themselves  safe 
ashore,  boiling  them  in  one  pot,  and  feasting  upon  them  all  together "  (Plutarch's 
Life  qf  Theseus),  This  is  the  story  of  '^  Theseus'  vegetabk  soup,"  so  often 
referred  to  (Letters  2,  6,  21,  23,  27 ;  pp.  29,  102,  367,  414,  602).] 
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18.  In  which  work  he  persists,  no  less,  and  is  redeemed 
from  darkness  by  Hercules,  and  at  last  helps  Hercules 
himself  in  his  sorest  need — as  you  shall  hear  afterwards. 
I  must  stop  to-day  at  the  vegetable  soup, — ^which  you  would 
think,  I  suppose,  poor  Christmas  cheer.  Fliun-pudding  is 
an  'Egyptian  dish;'  but  have  you  ever  thought  how  many 
stories  were  connected  with  this  Athenian  one,  pottage  of 
lentils?  A  bargain  of  some  importance,  even  to  us  (espe- 
cially as  usurers');  and  the  healing  miracle  of  Elisha;^  and 
the  vision  of  Habakkuk  as  he  was  bearing  their  pottage 
to  the  reapers,  and  had  to  take  it  far  away  to  one  who 
needed  it  more ;  •  and,  chiefly  of  all,  the  soup  of  the  bitter 
herbs,  with  its  dipped  bread  and  faithful  company, — '<he  it 
is  to  whom  I  shall  give  the  sop  when  I  have  dipped  it."* 
The  meaning  of  which  things,  roughly,  is,  first,  that  we  are 
not  to  sell  our  birthrights  for  pottage,  though  we  fast  to 
death ;  but  are  diligently  to  know  and  keep  them :  secondly, 
that  we  are  to  poison  no  man's  pottage,  mental  or  real: 
lastly,  that  we  look  to  it  lest  we  betray  the  hand  which 
gives  us  our  daily  bread. 

19.  Lessons  to  be  pondered  on  at  Christmas  time  over 
our  pudding;  and  the  more,  because  the  sops  we  are  dip- 
ping for  each  other,  and  even  for  our  own  children,  are  not 
always  the  most  nourishing,  nor  are  the  rooms  in  which  we 
make   ready  their   last  supper  always   carefully  furnished/ 

^  [Theseas,  it  is  said^  aided  Peirithous  and  the  Lapithn  against  the  Oentaars, 
and  afterwards  assisted  him  in  an  attempt  to  carry  off  Persephone  from  the  lower 
world.  Peirithous  perished  in  the  enterprise,  and  Theseus  was  kent  in  dnranoe 
until  he  was  delivered  bv  Hercules.  The  tale  of  the  help  rendered  oy  Theseus  to 
Hercules  has  been  already  promised  (Letter  2,  p.  29),  but  Ruskin  does  not  tell  it 
The  reference  is  to  the  close  of  the  Hercuie9  Furem  of  Euripides,  where  (1304  seq.) 
Hercules,  after  having  in  madness  killed  his  children,  is  persuaded  by  Theseus  not 
to  kill  himself  but  to  come  with  him  to  Athens.] 

'  [For  descriptions  of  the  puddings  and  pasties  of  the  Egyptians,  drawn  from 
the  monuments,  see  J.  G.  Wilkinson's  Ancient  EgsfpUam,  vol.  ii.  p.  33  (1878 
edition).] 

*  [That  is,  the  bargain  between  Esau  and  Jacob :  Genesis  zxv.  20-34.] 
«  [2  Kings  iy.  38-41.] 

^  [In  the  Apocrypha,  The  History  of  the  Destruction  of  Bel  and  the  Dragon, 
33,  34.] 

•  [John  xiii.  26.] 

7  [See  Mark  ziv.  16.] 
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Take,  for  instance,  this  example  of  last  supper — (no,  I  see 
it  is  breakfast) — ^in  Chieksand  Street,  Mile  End: — 

''On  Wednesday  an  inquest  was  held  on  the  body  of  Annie  Redfem^ 
aged  twenty-eight,  who  was  found  dead  in  a  cellar  at  5,  Chieksand  Street, 
Mile  End,  on  the  morning  of  last  Sunday.  This  unfortunate  woman  was  a 
fruit-seller,  and  rented  the  cellar  in  which  she  died  at  Is.  9d.  per  week — 
her  only  companion  being  a  little  boy,  aged  three  years,  of  whom  she  was 
the  mother.  It  appeared  from  the  evidence  of  the  surgeon  who  was  sum- 
moned to  see  the  deceased  when  her  body  was  discovered  on  Sunday 
morning  that  she  had  been  dead  some  hours  before  his  arrival.  Her  knees 
were  drawn  up  and  her  arms  folded  in  such  a  position  as  to  show  that  she 
died  with  her  child  clasped  in  her  arms.  The  room  was  very  dark,  without 
any  ventilation,  and  was  totally  unfit  for  human  habitation.  The  cause  of 
death  was  effusion  of  serum  into  the  pericardium,  brought  on  greatly  by 
living  in  such  a  wretched  dwelling.  The  coroner  said  that  as  there  were 
so  many  of  these  wretched  dwellings  about,  he  hoped  the  jurymen  who 
were  connected  with  the  vestry  would  take  care  to  represent  the  case  to 
the  proper  authorities,  and  see  that  the  place  was  not  let  as  a  dwelling 
again.  This  remark  from  the  coroner  incited  a  juryman  to  reply,  'Oh,  if 
we  were  to  do  that,  we  might  empty  half  the  houses  in  London;  there 
are  thousands  more  like  that,  and  worse.'  Some  of  the  jurors  objected  to 
the  room  being  condemned;  the  majority,  however,  refused  to  sign  the 
papers  unless  this  was  done,  and  a  verdict  was  returned  in  accordance 
with  the  evidence.  It  transpired  that  the  body  had  to  be  removed  to 
save  it  from  the  rats.  If  the  little  child  who  lay  clasped  in  his  dead 
mother's  arms  has  not  been  devoured  by  these  animals,  he  is  probably  now 
in  the  workhouse,  and  will  remain  a  burden  on  the  ratepayers,  who  unfor- 
tunately have  no  means  of  making  the  landlord  of  the  foul  den  that 
destroyed  his  mother  answerable  for  his  support"^ 

20.  I  miss,  out  of  the  column  of  the  Pall  Mall  for 
the  1st  of  this  month,  one  paragraph  after  this,  and  pro- 
ceed to  the  next  but  one,  which  relates  to  the  enlightened 
notion  among  English  young  women,  derived  from  Mr. 
J.  Stuart  MOl, — ^that  the  "  career "  of  the  Madonna  is  too 
limited  a  one,*  and  that  modem  political  economy  can  pro- 
vide them,  as  the  Pall  Mall  ol]^erves,  with  '^much  more 
lucrative  occupations  than  that  of  nursing  the  baby."  But 
you  must  know,  first,  that  the  Athenians  always  kept 
memory  of  Theseus'  pot  of  vegetable  soup,  and  of  his 
sacrifice,  by  procession  in  spring-time,  bearing  a  rod  wreathed 

1  [For  another  reference  to  this  case,  see  Letter  7d,  §  3  (Vol.  XXIX.  p.  16).] 
*  [Compare  Letter  12,  §  14  (p.  206).] 
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with  lambs'-wool,  and  singing  an  Easter  carol,  in  these 
words: — 

^'Fair  staff,  may  the  gods  grant,  by  thee,  the  bringing 
of  figs  to  us,  and  buttery  cakes,  and  honey  in  bulging  cups, 
and  the  sopping  of  oil,  and  wine  in  flat  cups,  easy  to  lift, 
that  thou  mayest"  (meaning  that  we  may,  but  not  clear 
which  is  which)  "get  drunk  and  sleep***^ 

Which  Mr.  Stuart  Mill  and  modern  political  economy 
have  changed  into  a  pretty  Christmas  carol  for  English 
children,  lambs  for  whom  the  fair  staff  also  brings  wine  of 
a  certain  sort,  in  flat  cups,  "  that  they  may  get  drunk,  and 
sleep."    Here  is  the  next  paragraph  from  the  Pall  Mail: — 

''  One  of  the  most  fertile  causes  of  excessive  in£uit  mortality  is  the  exten- 
sive practice  in  manufactaring  districts  of  insidiously  narcotising  joang 
chUdren,  that  they  may  be  the  more  conveniently  laid  aside  when  more 
lucrative  occupations  present  themselves  than  that  of  nursing  the  baby. 
Hundreds  of  gallons  of  opium  in  various  forms  are  sold  weeUy  in  many 
districts  for  this  purpose.  Nor  is  it  likely  that  the  practice  will  be  checked 
until  juries  can  be  induced  to  take  a  rather  severe  view  of  the  suddenly 
fatal  misadventures  which  this  sort  of  chronic  poisoning  not  unfrequently 
produces.  It  appears,  however,  to  be  very  difficult  to  persuade  them  to 
look  upon  it  as  other  than  a  venial  offence.  An  inquest  was  recently  held 
at  Chapel  Gate  upon  the  body  of  an  infant  who  had  died  from  the  admini- 
stration, by  its  mother,  of  about  twelve  times  the  proper  dose  of  laudanum. 
The  bottle  was  labelled  carefully  with  a  caution  that  'opium  should  not 
be  given  to  children  under  seven  years  of  age.'  In  this  case  five  drops 
of  laudanum  were  given  to  a  baby  of  eighteen  months.  The  mediod 
evidence  was  of  a  quite  unmistakable  character,  and  the  coroner  in  summing 
up  read  to  the  jury  a  definition  of  manslaughter,  and  told  them  that  'a 
lawful  act,  if  dangerous,  not  attended  with  such  care  as  would  render  the 
probability  of  danger  very  small,  and  resulting  in  death,  would  amount  to 
manslaughter  at  the  least.  Then  in  this  case  they  must  return  a  verdict 
of  manskughter  unless  they  could  find  any  circumstance  which  would  take 
it  out  of  the  rule  of  law  he  had  laid  down  to  them.  It  was  not  in 
evidence  that  the  mother  had  used  any  caution  at  all  in  administering  the 
poison.'  Nevertheless,  the  jury  returned,  after  a  short  interval,  the  verdict 
of  homicide  by  misadventure." 

21.  "Hush-a-bye,  baby,  upon  the  tree  top,"  my  mother 
used  to  sing  to  me :  and  I  remember  the  dawn  of  intelli- 
gence in  which  I  began  to  object  to  the  bad  rhjntne  which 
followed: — "when  the  wind  blows,  the  cradle   will  rock." 

1  [Plutarch,  14^  ^  Thmim,  22.] 
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But  the  Christinas  winds  must  blow  rudely»  and  warp  the 
waters^  askance  indeed,  which  rock  our  English  cradles  now. 
Mendelssohn's  songs  without  words  have  been,  I  believe, 
lately  popular  in  musical  circles.  We  shall,  perhaps,  require 
cradle  songs  with  very  few  words,  and  Christmas  carols 
with  very  sad  ones,  before  long;  in  fact,  it  seems  to  me, 
we  are  fast  losing  our  old  skill  in  carolling.  There  is  a 
different  tone  in  Chaucer's  notion  of  it  (though  this  carol 
of  his  •  is  in  spring-time  indeed,  not  at  Christmas) : — 

''Then  went  I  forth  on  my  right  hand, 
Down  by  a  little  path  I  found. 
Of  Mintes  full,  and  Fennel  greene. 

•  %  m  %  % 

Sir  Mirth  I  found,  and  right  anon 

Unto  Sir  Mirth  gan  I  gone. 

There,  where  he  was,  him  to  solace: 

And  with  him,  in  that  happy  place. 

So  fair  folke  and  so  fresh,  had  he. 

That  when  I  saw,  I  wondered  me 

From  whence  such  folke  might  come. 

So  fair  were  they,  all  and  some; 

For  they  were  like,  as  in  my  sight 

To  angels,  that  be  feathered  bright. 

These  folke,  of  which  I  tell  you  so, 

Upon  a  karole  wenten  tho,* 

A  Ladle  karoled  them,  that  hightf 

Gladnesse,  blissful  and  light 

She  could  make  in  song  such  refraining 

It  sate  her  wonder  well  to  sing, 

Her  voice  full  clear  was,  and  mil  sweet. 

She  was  not  rude,  nor  unmeet, 

But  couth  }  enough  for  such  doing. 

As  longeth  unto  karolling; 

For  she  was  wont,  in  every  place. 

To  singen  first,  men  to  solace. 

For  sinking  most  she  gave  her  to, 

No  craft  had  she  so  lefe§  to  do." 

*  Went  then  in  measure  of  a  carol  dance. 
t  Was  called. 
}  Skilful. 
§  Fond. 

1  [As  You  Like  It,  Act  iL  so.  7  (song).] 
>  [The  BomaufU  of  the  Rase,  719-721,  72d-74a] 
xxvn.  2  X 
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Mr.  Stuttt  Mill  would  have  set  her  to  another  craft, 
I  fimey  (not  but  that  singing  is  a  lucratiTe  one,  nowadays, 
if  it  be  shrill  enough);  but  you  will  not  get  your  wives 
to  sing  thus  for  nothing,  if  you  send  them  out  to  earn 
their  dinners  (instead  of  earning  them  yourselves  for  them), 
and  put  their  babies  summarily  to  sleep. 

22.  It  is  curious  how  our  English  feeling  seems  to  be 
changed  also  towards  two  other  innocent  kind  of  creatures. 
In  nearly  all  German  pictures  of  the  Nativity  (I  have 
given  you  an  Italian  one  of  the  Magi  for  a  frontispiece, 
this  time^),  the  dove  is  one  way  or  other  conspicuous,  and 
the  little  angels  round  the  cradle  are  nearly  always,  when 
they  are  tired,  allowed  by  the  Madonna  to  play  with 
rabbits.'  And  in  the  very  garden  in  which  Ladie  Gladness 
leads  her  karol-dance,  ''connis,*'  as  well  as  squirrels,  are 
among  the  happy  company;  frogs  only,  as  you  shall  hear, 
not  being  allowed;  the  French  says,  no  flies  either,  of  the 
watery  sort  I  For  the  path  among  the  mint  and  fennel 
greene  leads  us  into  this  garden:* — 

''The  garden  waa  bj  measuring, 
Right  even  and  square  in  compasing: 
It  was  long  as  it  was  large, 
Of  fruit  h«l  every  tree  &  charge^ 
And  many  homely  trees  there  were,* 
That  peaches^  coines^t  and  apples  bare. 
Medlers,  plommes,  peeres,  chesteinis, 
Cherise,  of  which  many  one  faine  %  is. 
With  many  a  high  laurel  and  pine 
Was  ranged  dean  all  that  ffardene. 
There  ndght  men  Does  and  Roes  see. 
And  of  Squirrels  ful  great  plentee 

*  There  were  foreign  trees  besides.     I  omit  bits  here  and  there,  without 
putting  stars  to  interrupt  the  pieces  given. 
t  Quinces. 
t  Fond. 

I  FThe  plate  has  hitherto  been  lettered  "Painted  by  Bernard  of  Luino,  at  Milan." 
But  tke  fresoo  has  been  in  the  Louvre  (No.  1960)  since  1867.  having  been  bought 
by  Napoleon  III.  in  that  year  from  the  Duke  Antonio  litta  Visconti  Arese.] 


«  [See  Eagle's  Nest,  §  161  (Vol.  XXII.  p.  226).] 

» [r    ~        .   - ..    ~     


[The  BomautU  of  the  Boee,  1349-1362,  1373-1376,  1879,  1380,  1391-1394,  1397, 
1399,  1400,  1421-1428.] 
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From  bough  to  bough  always  leping; 
Connis  there  were  also  playing 
And  maden  many  a  tourneying 
Upon  the  fresh  grass  springing. 
In  places  saw  I  wells  there 
In  which  no  frogges  were. 
There  sprang  the  violet  all  new 
And  fresh  pervinke,  rich  of  hue. 
And  flowers  yellow,  white  and  rede. 
Such  plenty  grew  there  never  in  mede, 
Full  gay  was  all  the  ground,  and  quaint. 
And  pottdred,  as  men  had  it  peint 
With  many  a  firesh  and  sundry  flour 
That  castes  up  full  good  savour." 

28.  So  far  for  an  old  English  garden,  or  '*  pleasance,'' 
and  the  pleasures  of  it.  Now  take  a  bit  of  description 
written  tius  year  of  a  modem  EngUsh  garden  or  pleasance, 
and  the  pleasures  of  it^  and  newly  invented  odours: — 

^'  In  a  short  time  the  sportsmen  issued  from  the  (new  ?)  hall,  and,  accom- 
panied by  sixty  or  seventy  attendants,  bent  their  steps  towards  that  part  of 
the  park  in  which  the  old  hall  is  situate.  Here  were  the  rabbit  covers — 
large  patches  of  rank  fern,  three  or  foiur  feet  in  height,  and  extending  over 
many  acres.  The  doomed  rabbits,  assiduously  driven  from  the  burrows 
during  the  preceding  week  by  the  keepers,  forced  from  their  lodgings 
beneath  the  tree-roots  by  the  suffocating  fumes  of  sulphur,  and  deterred 
from  returning  thither  by  the  application  of  gas-tar  to  the  ^^  runs,"  had  been 
forced  to  seek  shelter  in  the  ^m  patch ;  and  here  they  literally  swarmed. 
At  the  edge  of  the  ferns  a  halt  was  called,  and  the  head  gamekeeper  pro- 
ceeded to  arrange  his  assistants  in  the  most  approved  ^beating'  &shion. 
The  shooting  party,  nine  in  number,  including  the  prince,  distributed  them- 
selves in  advance  of  the  line  of  beaters,  and  the  word  'Forward!'  was 
given.  Simultaneously  the  line  of  beaters  moved  into  the  cover,  vigorously 
thrashing  the  long  ferns  with  their  stout  sticks,  and  giving  vent  to  a  variety 
of  uncouth  ejaculations,  which  it  was  supposed  were  calculated  to  terrify 
the  hidden  rabbits.  Hardly  had  the  beaters  proceeded  half-a-doaen  yards 
when  the  cover  in  front  of  them  became  violently  agitated,  and  rabbits  were 
seen  running  in  all  directions.  The  quantity  of  game  thus  started  was  little 
short  of  marvellous — ^the  very  ground  seemed  to  be  alive.  Simultaneously 
with  the  appearance  of  the  terrified  animals  the  slaughter  commenced. 
Each  sportsman  carried  a  double-barrelled  breechloader,  and  an  attendant 
followed  him  closely,  bearing  an  additional  gun,  ready  loaded.  The  shooter 
discharged  both  banrels  of  his  gun,  in  some  cases  with  only  the  interval  of  a 
second  or  two,  and  immediately  exchanged  it  for  a  loaded  one.  Rabbits  fell 
in  all  directions.  The  warning  cry  of  '  Rabbit ! '  from  the  relentless  keepers 
was  heard  continuously,  and  each  cry  was  as  quickly  followed  by  the  sharp 
crack  of  a  gun — a  pretty  sure  indication  that  the  rabbit  referred  to  had  come 
to  an  untimely  end,  as  the  majority  of  the  sportsmen  were  crack  shots." 
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24.  Of  course  all  this  is  quite  natural  to  a  sporting 
people  who  have  learned  to  like  the  smell  of  gunpowder, 
sulphur,  and  gas-tar,  better  than  that  of  violets  and  thyme. 
But,  putting  the  baby-poisoning,  pigeon-shooting,  and  rabbit- 
shooting  of  to-day  in  comparison  with  the  pleasures  of 
the  Grcrman  Madonna,  and  her  simple  company;  and  of 
Chaucer  and  his  carolling  company:  and  seeing  that  the 
present  effect  of  peace  upon  earth,  and  well-pleasing  in  men, 
is  that  every  nation  now  spends  most  of  its  income  in 
machinery  for  shooting  the  best  and  bravest  men,  just 
when  they  were  likely  to  have  become  of  some  use  to  tilieir 
fathers  and  mothers,  I  put  it  to  you,  my  friends  all,  calling 
you  so,  I  suppose  for  the  last  time  (unless  you  are  disposed 
for  friendship  with  Herod  instead  <^  Barabbas),  whether  it 
would  not  be  more  kind  and  less  expensive,  to  make  the 
machinery  a  little  smaller ;  and  adapt  it  to  spare  opium  now, 
and  expenses  of  maintenance  and  education  afterwards  (be- 
sides no  end  of  diplomacy),  by  taking  our  sport  in  shooting 
babies  instead  of  rabbits  ? 

Believe  me. 

Faithfully  yours, 

J.    RUSKIN. 


NOTES   AND   CORRESPONDENCE 

85.  $3t  The  first  number  of  Fars  Clavigera  for  the  year  187S  will  be 
pubUshed  (I  hope)  on  1st  January  next,  and  in  the  course  of  that  month 
the  Index  to  the  two  first  volumes,  for  the  years  1871,  1872,  as  an  extra 
number,  which  will  be  sent  mtis  to  subscribers  to  the  complete  work.^ 

Subscriptions  to  the  St  George's  Fund  have  been  sent  to  me  to  the 
amount  of  £104,  Is.  I  have  therefore  sent  a  cheque  for  £100  to  be  added 
to  the  fund  accumulating  in  the  bands  of  the  trustees. 

I  think  it  inexpedient  at  present  to  give  the  names  of  my — ^not  numerous 
— subscribers.^  Each  of  them  knows  his  or  her  number  in  the  subjoined 
list:— 

£    s.   d. 

1.  Annual,  £4  (1871,  1872)      .  .        .800 

2.  Annual,  £20  (1871,  1872)     .  .        .    40    0    0 

3.  Gift  (1871) 5    0    0 

4.  Gift  (1872) 30    0    0 

6.  Gift  (1872) 20    0    0 

6.  Annual  (1872) 110 

£104    1    0 


It  is  a  beginning.  We  shall  get  on  in  time— better  than  some  companies 
that  have  sturted  with  large  capital 

26.  The  following  cry  of  distress,  from  a  bookseller  of  the  most  extended 
experience,  has  lain  all  this  year  by  me,  till  I  could  find  opportunity,  which 
has  not  come,  for  commending  its  sound  common-sense  in  relation  to  several 
matters  besides  what  it  immediately  touches  on.  It  must  stand  on  its  own 
worth  now,  and  is  well  able  to  do  so. 

"February  2Sih,  1872. 

''It  is  often  a  quMtion  of  considenible  embarrassment  fbr  parents  to  know  what 
to  do  with  their  children,  and  to  place  thsm  in  such  a  manner  in  a  trade  or  pro- 
^Bssion  as  would  best  fit  their  talents  and  aptitudes. 

''Notions  of  'gentility'  induce  too  many  parents  to  bring  up  their  sons  for 
professions  or  the  Civil  Service,  and  their  daughters  for  a  status  which  they  are 
unlikely  to  attain. 

"  I  will  say  here  only  a  few  words  to  parents  of  the  humbler  classes  : — ^Do  not 

^  [Tliere  was,  however,  some  delay  in  the  preparation  of  the  Index :  see  op.  606, 
663.  It  was  ultimately  published  in  September  1873 :  see  Bibliographical  Note  on 
the  Index  in  VoL  XXTX.] 

*  [Later  on,  Ruskin  gave  the  initials  of  Companions  and  subscribers :  see 
Letters  61,  §  17>  62,  §  19  (Vol.  XXVIII.  pp.  603,  630);  and  finaUy  the  names  of 
the  Companions  at  the  dose  of  Letter  93  (Vol.  XXIX.  p.  477).] 
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be  allured  by  advertieements  into  aeeking  for  your  tons  appointments  as  clerks  in 
offices  where  a  boy  starts  at  once  with  a  salary  and  short  nours  of  busineas.  Rely 
upon  it,  these  tempting  offers  lead  to  poor  prospects ;  hence  has  arisen  the  super- 
abundant supply  or  'genteel  clerks,'  and  the  deficient  supply  of  good  mechanics. 
It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  former  practice  of  apprenticeship  has  fidlen  so 
much  out  of  use.     Setter  mechanics  were  certainly  thus  formed. 

''There  is  one  mechanical  trade  with  which  I  am  especially  conneetod,  viz.,  that 
of  bookbinding.  I  regret  to  say,  that  an  extreme  difficult  exists  to  obtain  intelligent 
and  willing  men  to  do  the  work  which  is  ready  to  be  given  out,  I  ascribe  this 
largely  to  a  defective  education  of  our  youth.  There  is  too  much  conceit  amongst 
parents  and  their  children  as  to  their  future  in  life,  too  much  uniformity  of  thought, 
and  by  far  too  little  exertion  and  preparation  for  the  struggles  of  existence.  Walk- 
ing-sticks, meerschaum-pipes,  ana  cheap  sensational  journals  are  found  in  the 
hands  of  strutting  youngsters,  who  ought  to  be  modestly  attired,  and  who  ought 
earnestly  to  prepare  themselves  for  their  future  career. 

''In  mentioning  such  a  trade  as  bookbinding,  I  wish  to  convey  that  it  b  not 
the  heavy  and  idle  who  are  wanted,  but  the  hardy  and  intelligent  boys;  and  the 
better  they  are  educated,  the  better  are  their  future  chances  of  success  in  life. 

"Being  very  much  hampered  in  my  pursuit  as  a  bookseller  by  the  want  of 
proper  execution  in  the  binding  and  Airbishing  of  books,  I  can  speak  decidedly  to 
the  &ct  that  there  is  ample  room  for  many  more  labourers  in  that  interesting 
trade.  Intelligence^  honestv,  and  physical  strength  are  required  in  starting  a 
youth  in  every  business ;  ana  when  parents  have  prepared  their  children  with  these 
qualifications,  a  successful  career  in  Uie  bookbinding  trade  may  be  safely  guaranteed. 

"  It  is  painful  to  me,  and  must  be  equallv  unpleasant  to  all  owners  of  libraries, 
to  suffer  constantly  from  the  protracted  delays  caused  by  the  deficiency  of  good 
workmen  in  the  binding  business. 

"Those  curses  of  modem  society,*  'Trades'  Unions,'  on  one  side,  and  absurd 
notions  of  gentility  on  the  other,  are  doing  each  their  share  of  harm  in  keeping 
down  the  supply  of  new  hands. 

"I  repeat— more  hands,  'with  heads,'  are  wanted  in  the  bookbinding  trade. 
This  is  a  cry  of  distress  from  a  bookseller  whose  business  is  injured  owing  to  the 
delays  and  the  inefficiency  of  the  existing  binders  and  their  workmen." 

*  Let  me,  however,  beg  you  to  obeerve,  my  dear  Sir,  that  the  cursing:  is  the 
fiiult  of  modem  society,  not  of  Trades'  Unions,  which  were  an  extreme  blessing  to 
ancient  society,  and  will  be  so  to  all  wholesome  societies,  for  ever. 
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LETTER  «7  (March) 


Christ's  Lodgings. 


1.  ''In  mj  Father's  house  are  many  ' remaining-places/"  2. 
Misleading  translation  in  the  English  Bible.  3.  Passages  on 
Dover  from  an  old  geographical  catechism:  ''St.  Radagune's 
Abbey,  now  conyerted  into  a  farm-house/'  and  "Waldershaw 
Park,  the  elegant  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Guildford."  The  contrast 
may  one  day  be  reversed:  cloistered  companies  vowed  to  the 
service  of  a  divine  Master,  and  to  the  reverence  of  His  saints.  I 

4.  Saints,  ancient  and  modem.     5.  Meaning  of  "Park":  an  en-  ' 

closure  for  beasts.     6.  Mystery  of  the  animal  creation.     7.  Extract  I 

from  the  Rev.  J.  M'Cosh's  Method  of  the  Divine  GooenmaU 
Physical  and  MoraL  8.  A  plea  for  parks  as  living  Museums. 
9.  Land  "occupied  in  supplying  you  with  the  means  of  getting 
drunk."  10.  Our  Drink  bill.  11.  Overcrowdmg.  12.  The  Press 
and  the  Clergy  to  blame:  extract  from  the  Spectator  alleging 
that  the  arts  of  Greece  were  "nourished  by  the  very  lowness 
of  her  ethical  code."  IS.  Walter  Scott  on  the  Poor  Laws. 
14.  "Increasing  poverty  of  the  comUty  through  the  enriching  of 
a  few":  England  now  too  poor  for  Roast  Beef.  15.  The  Otomac 
Indians  who  live  on  clay  and  crocodile.  16.  Is  England  to  live 
on  potted  crocodile? 

KoTBB  Aim  CoRRBBPONPENCB. — 17.  Advice  with  regard  to  pablication 
of  Fore,  18.  Letter  from  Mr.  W.  C.  Sillar  on  waste  of  London  sewage. 
19.  Newspaper  extract  on  fever  and  defeetive  drainage  in  a  lineolnshire 

village. 

LETTER  28  {April) 
Servants'  Wages 507 

1.  "Ye  shall  be  scattered,  every  man  to  his  own" — ^plaoe. 
%f  S.  What  is  our  place  ?  Prudence,  as  charity,  "  seeketh  not  her 
own."  4.  The  economic  man  as  Beast  of  Prey.  For  men  with 
ox's  heads  and  ass's  heads,  not  the  Park  but  the  Pound.  5.  Early 
Italian  engraving  of  the  pound,  or  labyrinth,  built  by  Dsedalus 
to  enclose  the  man-beast ;  its  resemblance  to  modem  architecture. 
6,  7.  The  story  of  Theseus  and  Ariadne  as  told  in  the  engraving. 
8,  9.  The  crest  of  Theseus.  Origin  and  meaning  of  the  Prince 
of  Wales's  Feathers,  and  motto  "I  serve."  10.  Workmen  and 
idlers:  whose  place  is  the  better?  11,  12.  Masters  and  servants: 
the  author's  day  and  the  services  it  requires;  are  he  and  his 
"serfs"  each  in  their  right  place?  13.  The  workman  as  "serf." 
The  steam  "  caller."  Serf  means  "  saved  person."  14.  "  Menial "  : 
meaning  of  the  word.  Is  the  position  disgraceful?  15,  16.  The 
author's  old  nurse,   Anne,  and  what  she  saved  after  fifty  yean* 
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service.  17.  The  testimonj  of  Dickens  to  the  moral  virtue  of 
the  ''menial"  condition.  18.  The  testimony  of  Scott  to  the 
moral  virtue  of  the  true  Master.  19.  Two  kinds  of  ownership : 
meaning  of  the  words  ''  idiot "  and  ''  mine."  A  man  may  learn 
the  full  meaning  of  ''mine"  only  once  in  his  life;  but  an 
agricultural  labourer  must  "forego  the  luxury  of  marriage"  (Cbm- 
hiU  Magasine).  20.  The  modem  Protestantism:  celibacy  of  the 
Laity.    21.  Slavery,  in  America  and  England:  Mrs.  Beecher  Stowe. 

NoTBs  AND  CoBRBBPONDENcs. — 22.  Report  in  the  Pall  Mall  GaxeUe  of 
a  Social  Science  Meeting  (1868)^  with  criticisms  of  the  author's  speech 
thereat  in  opposition  to  the  theorem  that  the  economic  man  is  a  beast 
of  prey. 

LETTER  29  (Magf) 
La  DpucK  Amu 527 

1.  The  Daify  Nem»  on  the  advantages  of  the  high  price  of 
coal,  as  "increasing  the  real  capital  of  the  community."  2.  The 
reasoning  applied  to  other  articles.  S.  The  suburbs  of  "loath- 
some London"  described.  4,  5.  Conditions  of  suburban  life: 
Scott's  account  of  his  first  home.  6.  Letter  from  an  English 
housewife  on  the  deamess  of  provisions  and  on  other  modem 
conditions.  7,  8.  Unproductive  labour  the  ultimate  cause  of 
deamess.  9.  The  essential  question  of  all  economy  is,  What  are 
you  making?  10.  Passage  from  the  Dmly  Telegraph  on  competi- 
tion among  girls  for  the  Post  Office.  11.  Man  cannot  live  by 
talking,  even  by  telegraph.  12.  A  sketch  of  Parisian  manners 
before  the  Revolution.     13.  Sketch  of  country  manners  in  France. 

Kem  AND  CoBBBBPONDBiroa. — 14.  Letter  on  the  Drink  Question. 
15.  The  author's  reply.  16.  Rejoinder  of  the  author's  Republican  fnend 
to  previous  replies. 

LETTER  80  {June) 
Thk  Cart  that  Went  of  Itself 545 

1.  GotthelTs  Murar  of  Peasant.  2.  Life  and  character  of 
its  author.  8.  His  evangelical  standpoint,  and  in  what  way  the 
present  author  accepts  and  enforces  it      4.    ''Station  in   life." 

5.  Story    of    The   Broom    Merchant    (translated   from    Gotthelf). 

6.  The  author's  promised  index.  7.  Letter  describing  changes 
produced  by  recent  trade  in  the  country  life  of  Jersey.  8.  Tne 
author  a  signpost,  not  a  political  leader.  9.  Education,  useful 
and  useless:  an  examination  paper  in  a  National  School. 

Notes  and  CoRBESPONDBXf  ob. — 10.  Article  in  the  DaUy  Newt  replying 
to  Letter  29.    11.  The  author's  rejoinder. 
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Wat  of  Hakdsn ,568 

1.  Miss  Edgeworih,  So(ytt,  Dickens,  and  Thackemy.  8.  The 
greatness  ci  Scott  S.  His  one  weakness  and  its  conseqnenoes 
make  him  the  more  perfect  as  an  example.  4.  His  imiuurtiality 
of  jadgment.  5.  Author's  proposed  abstract  c^  his  life.  o.  Scott's 
ancestors.  7-10.  Wat  of  Harden.  1 1.  Sir  William  Scott  of  Harden. 
12.  Walter  Scott,  first  Labd  of  Raelmm.  IS.  Beaidie.  14-19. 
Robert  Scott  of  Sandj-Knowe.  80-22.  Walter  Scott,  Scott's 
lather.     23.  Scott's  education. 
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1.  The  three  divisions  in  all  men's  lives — ^the  dajs  of  youth, 
of  labour,  and  of  death.  2,  d.  These  divisions  in  the  life  of 
Scott  4.  Division  in  his  days  of  labour  between  veise  and  prose. 
His  novels  as  history.  5,  6.  Divisions  of  his  days  of  youth.  1, 
8.  From  birth  to  three  years  old.  9-12.  The  first  year  at  Sandy- 
Knowe.  Alison  Wilson.  Life  among  the  rocks  and  sheep.  13. 
The  Border  District  the  land  of  song.  14.  The  beauty  of 
Scottish  streams.  15.  Singing  and  spinning.  16.  The  sweet 
Border  songs  never  connected  with  Puritanism;  unexampled  Re- 
cord of  Scottish  modern  psalmody.  17,  18.  Pride,  Scott's  ruling 
passion.  Self*revelation  of  great  men.  19.  His  pride  nobly  set, 
and  his  grief  noble.  20.  His  servants'  love  for  him.  21.  True 
servants  and  true  masters.  22.  The  Land  of  the  LeaL  Verses 
from  the  Book  of  a  Hundred  Ballads  on  the  noble  lore  of  loyalty. 

Nona  AND  CoRiuMPONDKifOB. — 23.  Letter  from  Dr.  John  Brown  on 
the  sale  of  the  Waverley  Novels.  24.  Corrections  in  Letter  31.  25. 
Correction  in  Letter  15.  26.  Correction  in  Letter  30 :  St  Matthew  and 
St  Matthias.  St  Pancras.  27.  PMsaf:e8  from  the  Ywmg  MeekaMt 
InHruetor,  iUustrative  of  the  modem  mmd. 

LETTER  8S  {September) 

Aunt  Jbssis .606 

1.  ^'Common-sense"  v.  Sentiment  2.  The  pollution  of  Scottish 
rivers.  5-6.  Scott's  mother.  7.  Home  influences  during  the 
speechless  years  of  childhood.  8.  Origin  of  the  song,  ''Sour 
Plums  in  Gakshiels."  The  ballad  of  Cospatrick.  9.  Scott's 
grandmother.  10,  11.  Her  farm  library:  vulgar  modem  litera- 
ture (Knatchbull-Hugessen's  TaUt  al  Tea-time).  12.  Scott's  Aunt 
Jessie  and  her  readihig  to  him.     13.   What  the  present  author 
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owes  to  his  mother's  reading-lessons.     14.  Scott's  libraiy  in  child- 
hood.    15,  16.  His  visit  to  Bath.     17.  His  first  pUy. 

Nom  AMD  CoRBBBPONDiNOB. — 18.  PoUution  of  Streams  in  England. 
19.  The  IVuris  Poor  Fund  (1871). 

LETTER  84  (October) 

La  Douce  Damk »     624 

1.  Description  of  Love  from  the  Romance  of  the  Rose.  2,  The 
two  great  loves  (that  of  husband  and  wife,  and  that  of  mankind) 
include  all  the  noble  sentiments  of  humanity :  a  politician's 
deprecation  of  a  ''  purely  sentimental  '*  question.  3.  Compassion 
(smnpathy)  dependent  upon  imagination,  which  it  is  the  function 
of  the  novel  and  the  drama  to  feed.  4,  5.  Dramatic,  lyric,  and 
epic  poetry  distinguished.  6.  Degrees  of  power  in  all  three 
dependent  on  imaginative  sympathy.  7.  Voltaire  prosaic  because 
unimaginative.  8.  The  purifyhig  power  of  the  imagination.  9. 
The  fimetic  taint  destructive  of  it  10.  Further  passage  from 
Grotthelf's  Broom  Merchant,  descriptive  of  Swiss  life.  11.  Shrink- 
age of  the  Swiss  snows.  12.  Tyndall's  Forme  of  Water  :  criticism 
of  its  character.  13.  The  author's  study  of  glaciers.  History  of 
the  Glacier  question.  14.  Agassis  and  Forbes.  Viscous  theory 
of  Forbes.  15.  Mortification  of  Agassis.  l6.  Tyndall's  efforts  to 
diminish  the  lustre  of  Forbes's  discovery.  17.  Retardation '  of 
science  by  the  jealousies  of  the  schools. 

NoTn  Ann  Cobresfondbnob. — 18.  Newspaper  eiEtract  on  the  murder 
of  a  woman  by  an  iron-worker.  19.  Letter  from  a  Working  Woman 
on  the  deamess  of  the  author's  books.  20.  Author's  letter  on  Woman's 
Work.    21.  Note  on  '^Ghicier  Catastrophe.'' 

LETTER  86  {November) 
Songs  of  Songs 648 

1.  Character  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney.  2.  His  father,  uncle,  and 
aunt-in-law  all  died  on  the  scaffold,  but  he  did  not  agitate 
against  capital  punishment.  3.  Modem  tendency  to  confuse  the 
honest  men  and  the  rogues;  evangelical  errors  in  reading  the 
Bible.  4-6.  Psalms  and  Canticles :  specimens  of  Sidney's  love- 
songs.  7.  David  and  Bathsheba :  Sidney  and  Stella.  8,  9.  How 
Sidney  died.  10.  Michaelmas.  Why  the  modern  world  cares 
nothing  for  St  Michael  and  his  angels.  11.  The  fate  of  Lady 
Jane  Orej,  Why  do  we  care  for  Lords  and  Ladies  in  these  days 
of  liberty  and  equality?  12.  Letter  from  a  girl  on  the  Arcadia 
of  Modem  England.  18-15.  Further  notes  on  Glaciers.  The 
''Regclation"  theory. 

Nora  AND  CoBRMFONDBNOB. — 16.  A  year's  railway  accidents  (from 
the  Pail  Mali  QaxetU),    17-  Missionary  work  at  home  as  shown  by  two 
of  '' JuvenUe  Depravity"  and  ''Shocking  Parricide  in  Halifiuc" 
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LETTER  86  (December) 

Travelubr's  Rnrr 668 

1.  Amount  of  subscriptions  to  St  George's  Fund.  2.  These 
letters  written  for  readers  in  the  future :  Fan  ClangerOj  a  mosaic- 
work  in  patches,  but  not  without  design.  3,  4.  The  ''Word  of 
God"  not  confined  to  any  book,  or  eoUeetion  of  books.  5.  The 
Word  of  God  in  the  heart  and  the  Divine  Providence.  Holy 
Church  and  Holy  Tavern.  6.  Use  and  abuse  of  the  good 
"creatures"  of  God.  7.  Avoidance  by  preachers  of  the  direct 
issue  between  God  and  Mammon.  8,  9*  Analysis  of  the  Four- 
teenth Psalm.     10-12.  The  Fifteenth:  Traveller's  Rest 

NoTBB  AND  CoBBEBPONDXNCB. — 13.  The  Cheap-Fuel  Supply  Association 
and  its  promised  dividend^  which  the  author  is  invited  to  share :  what 
is  he  to  be  paid  for?  14.  Modem  Improvements.  15.  Price  of  Foft 
Clmng€Ta,    16.  Total  subscriptions  to  St  Georgs^s  Fund. 
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LETTER  25 
THE  PENNY  TRACTS 

Brantwood,  January  ^h,  1873. 

1.  The  Third  Fors,  having  been  much  adverse  to  me,  and 
more  to  many  who  wish  me  well,  during  the  whole  of  last 
year,  has  turned  my  good  and  helpful  printer  adrift  in  the 
last  month  of  it;'  and,  with  that  grave  inconvenience  to 
him,  contrived  for  me  the  minor  one  of  being  a  fortnight 
late  with  my  New  Year's  letter.  Under  which  provocation 
I  am  somewhat  consoled  this  morning  by  finding  in  a 
cookery  book,  of  date  1791,  "written  purely  from  practice, 
and  dedicated  to  the  Hon.  Lady  Elizabeth  Warburton, 
whom  the  author  lately  served  as  housekeeper,"'  a  receipt 
for  Yorkshire  Goose  Pie,  with  which  I  think  it  will  be 
most  proper  and  delightful  to  begin  my  economical  instruc- 
tions to  you  for  the  current  year. 

2.  I  am,  indeed,  greatly  tempted  to  give  precedence  to 
the  receipt  for  making  ''Fairy  Butter,"  and  further  dis- 
turbed by  an  extreme  desire  to  tell  you  how  to  construct 

1  [''Show  me  a  Penny"  (Luke  zx.  24:  we  below,  §  4)  was  a  rejected  title  for 
thiB  letter.l 

*  [For  Ruskin'B  fortunes  during  1872^  see  Vol.  XXII.  pp.  xzv.-xxix.  His 
''good  and  helpful  printer"  was  Mr.  Robert  Chester;  for  whom,  see  above, 
p.  132  n.] 

'  [The  Ejsperienoed  English  Housekeeper,  far  the  Use  and  Ease  qf  Ladies,  House' 
keepers,  Cooks,  etc.  Written  purely  upon  pracHce;  dedicated  to  the  Hon,  Lady  EUsfobetk 
Warburton,  whom  the  Author  lately  sensed  as  Housekeeper,  Consisting  of  Several  Hundred 
Original  Receipts,  most  of  which  never  appeared  in  print.  ...  By  Elizabeth  Rafiald. 
A  new  Edition.  .  .  .  London.  Printed  for  A.  MiUar,  W.  Law,  and  R.  Cater. 
ji.Doo.xci.  The  receipt  for  Goose  Pie  is  on  p.  148 ;  those  for  "  Fairy  Butter "  and 
"Apple  Floating-Island"  are  on  p.  258.1 
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an  **  Apple  Floating-Island  ** ;  but  will  abide,  nevertheless, 
by  my  Goose  Pie: — 

''Take  a  larse  fat  goose,  aplit  it  down  the  back,  and  take  all  the  bones 
out;  bone  a  tuncej  and  two  ducks  the  same  way,  season  them  very  well 
with  pepper  and  ttlt,  with  six  woodcocks;  lay  the  goose  down  on  a  dean 
dish,  with  the  skin-side  down;  and  lay  the  turkey  into  the  goose,  with 
the  skin  down;  have  ready  a  large  hare,  cleaned  well,  cut  in  pieces,  and 
stewed  in  the  oven,  with  a  pound  of  butter,  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of 
mace,  beat  fine,  the  same  of  white  pepper,  and  salt  to  your  taste,  till  the 
meat  will  leave  the  bones,  and  scum  the  butter  off  the  gravy,  pick  the 
meat  clean  off,  and  beat  it  in  a  marble-mortar  very  fine,  with  the  butter 
you  took  off;  and  lay  it  in  the  turkey;  take  twenty-four  pounds  of  the 
finest  fiour,  six  pounds  of  butter,  half  a  pound  of  fresh  rendered  suet,  make 
the  paste  pretty  thick,  and  raise  the  pie  oval ;  roll  out  a  lump  of  paste, 
and  cut  it  in  vine-leaves  or  what  form  you  please;  rub  the  pie  with  the 
yolks  of  eggs,  and  put  your  ornaments  on  the  walls ;  then  turn  the  hare, 
turkey,  and  goose  upside  down^  and  lay  them  in  your  pie,  with  the  ducks 
at  each  end,  and  the  woodcocks  on  the  sides ;  nuJce  your  lid  pretty  thick, 
and  put  it  on ;  you  may  lay  flowers,  or  the  shape  of  the  fowls  in  paste,  on 
the  lid,  and  make  a  hole  in  the  middle  of  your  lid ;  the  walls  of  the  pie 
are  to  be  one  inch  and  a  half  higher  than  the  lid;  then  rub  it  all  over 
with  the  yolks  of  eggs,  and  bind  it  round  with  three-fold  paper,  and  lay 
the  same  over  the  top;  it  will  take  four  hours'  baking  in  a  brown-bread 
oven;  when  it  comes  out,  melt  two  pounds  of  butter  in  the  gravy  that 
comes  from  the  hare,  and  pour  it  hot  in  the  pie  through  a  tun-dish ;  close 
it  well  up,  and  let  it  be  eight  or  ten  days  before  you  cut  it ;  if  you  send 
it  any  distance,  make  up  the  hole  in  the  middle  with  cold  butter,  to  pre- 
vent the  air  from  getting  in." 

8.  Possessed  of  these  instructions^  I  immediately  went 
to  my  cook  to  ask  how  far  we  could  faithfully  carry  them 
out.  But  she  told  me  nothing  could  be  done  witiiout  a 
**  brown-bread  oven " ;  which  I  shall  therefore  instantly  bwld 
under  the  rocks  on  my  way  down  to  the  lake:  and,  if  I 
live,  we  will  have  a  Lancashire  goose-pie  next  Michaebnas. 
You  may,  perhaps,  think  this  affair  irrelevant  to  the  genand 
purposes  of  Fors  Clavigera;  but  it  is  not  so  by  any  means: 
on  the  contrary,  it  is  closely  connected  with  its  primaiy 
intentions;  and,  besides,  may  interest  some  readers  more 
than  weightier,  or,  I  should  rather  say,  lighter  and  more 
spiritual  matters.  For,  indeed,  during  twen^-three  months, 
I  had  been  writing  to  you,  fellow-workmen,  of  matters 
affecting   your   best   interests   in   this   world,    and   all   the 
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interest  you  had,  an3rwhere  else: — explaining,  as  I  could, 
what  tbe  shrewdest  of  you,  hitherto,^  have  thought,  and  the 
best  of  you  have  done ; — ^what  the  most  selfish  have  gained, 
and  the  most  generous  have  suffered.  Of  all  this,  no  notice 
whatever  is  taken.  In  my  twenty-fourth  letter,  incident- 
ally, I  mentioned  the  fact  of  my  being  in  a  bad  humour^ 
(which  I  nearly  always  am,  and  which  it  matters  little  to 
anybody  whether  I  am  or  not,  so  long  as  I  don't  act 
upon  it),  and  forthwith  I  got  quite  a  little  mailcartful  of 
consolation,  reproof,  and  advice.  Much  of  it  kind, — nearly 
all  of  it  helpful,  and  some  of  it  wise ;  but  very  little  bear-  ' 
ing  on  matters  in  hand:  an  eager  Irish  correspondent  offers 
immediately  to  reply  to  anything, ''  though  he  has  not  been 
fortunate  enough  to  meet  with  the  book";  one  working 
man's  letter,  for  self  and  mates,  is  answered  in  the  terminal 
notes : ' — could  not  be  answered  before  for  want  of  address ; 
— ^another,  from  a  south-country  clergyman,  could  not  be 
answered  any  way,  for  he  would  not  read  any  more,  he 
said,  of  such  silly  stuff  as  Fors : — but  would  have  been 
glad  to  hear  of  any  scheme  for  giving  people  a  sound  prac- 
tical education.  I  fain  would  learn  myself,  either  from 
this  practical  Divine,  or  any  of  his  mates,  what  the  eccle- 
siastical idea  of  a  sound  practical  education  is; — that  is 
to  say,  what — ^in  week-day  schools  (the  teaching  in  Sunday 
ones  being  necessarily  to  do  no  manner  of  work) — our 
clergy  think  that  boys  and  girls  should  be  taught  to  prac- 
tise^ in  order  that,  when  grown  up,  they  may  with  dexterity 
perform  the  same.  For  indeed,  the  constant  object  of 
these  letters  of  mine,  jfrom  their  beginning,  has  been  to 
^M*ge  you  to  do  vigorously  and  dextrously  what  was  useful ;  j 
and  nothing  but  that.  And  I  have  told  you  of  Kings 
and  Heroes,  and  now  am  about  to  tell  you  what  I  can 
of  a  Saint,  because  I  believe  such  persons  to  have  done, 
sometimes,  more  useful  things  than  you  or  I :  begging 
your  pardon  always  for  not  addressing  you  as  heroes,  which 

^  [Ruskin  in  his  copy  writes  here^   '^Explain   'hitherto' — a  wide  word,  of  all 
workmen  in  the  world.  J 
«  [Letter  24,  §  1  (p.  417).] 
»  [See  helow,  §  24!] 
XXVII.  2  F 
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I  believe  you  all  think  yourselves,  or  as  kings,  which  I  pre- 
sume you  all  propose  to  be,  or  at  least,  if  you  cannot,  to 
let  nobody  else  be.     Come  what  may  of  such  proposal,    I 
wish   you  would  consider   with   me  to-day   what   form   of 
"soimd  practical  education,"  if  any,  would  enable  you  all 
to  be  Saints;  and  whether,  such  form  proving  discoverable, 
you  would  really  like  to  be  put  through  it,  or  whether,  on 
the  contrary,  both  the  clergy  and  you  mean,  verily,  and  in 
your  hearts,   nothing  by  "practical  education"  but   how  to 
lay  one  penny  upon  another.    Not  but  that   it  does  my 
heart  good  to  hear  modem  divines  exhorting  to  any  kind 
of  practice — ^for,  as  far  as  I  can  make  out,  there  is  nothing 
they  so  much  dread  for  their  congregations  as  their  getting 
into  their   heads  that  God   expects  them  to  do  anything, 
beyond  killing  rabbits  if  they  are  rich,  and  being  content 
with  bad  wages,  if  they  are  poor.     But  if  any  virtue  more 
than  these  (and  the  last  is  no  small  one)  be  indeed  neces- 
sary to  Saint-ship — ^may  we  not  prudently  ask  what  such 
virtue  is,  and,  at  this  Holiday  time,  make  our  knowledge 
of  the   Ho*s  more  precise?^     Nay,   in  your  pleading  for 
perennial  Holiday, — in  your  ten  hours  or  eight  hours  bills, 
might  you  not  urge  your  point  with  stouter  conscience  if 
you  were  all  Saints,  and  the   hours  of  rest  you  demanded 
became  a  realization  of  Baxter's  Saints'  Rest? 

4.  Suppose  we  do  rest,  for  a  few  minutes,  from  that 
process  of  laying  one  penny  upon  another  (those  of  us,  at 
least,  who  have  learned  the  trick  of  it),  and  look  with  some 
attention  at  the  last  penny  we  laid  on  the  pile — or,  if  we 
can  do  no  better,  at  the  first  of  the  pile  we  mean  to  lay. 

Show  me  a  penny ;  *  or,  better,  show  me  the  three  pages 
of  our  British  Bible,  penny,  shilling,  and  pound,  and  let 
us  try  what  we  can  read  on  them  together.  You  see  how 
rich  they  are  in  picture  and  legend:  surely  so  practical  a 
nation,  in  its  most  valued  scriptures,  cannot  have  written 
or  pictured  anything  but  with  discretion,  and  to  the  benefit 
of  all  beholders. 

^  [See  Letter  24,  §  7  (p.  421).] 
>  [Luke  XX.  24.] 
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5.  We  begin  with  the  penny; — ^not  that,  except  under 
protest,  I  call  such  a  thing  as  that  a  Fenny  I  Our  farthings, 
when  we  were  boys,  were  as  big  as  that;  and  two-pence 
filled  our  waistcoat  pockets.  Who,  then,  is  this  lady,  whom 
it  represents,  sitting,  apparently,  on  the  edge  of  a  dish-cover  ? 
Britannia?  Yes, — of  course.  But  who  is  Britannia?  and 
what  has  she  got  on  her  head,  in  her  hand,  and  on  her  seat  ? 

** Don't  I  know  who  Britannia  is?"  Not  I;  and  much 
doubt  if  you  do !  Is  she  Great  Britain,— or  Little  Britain  ? 
Is  she  England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  Canada,  and  the  Indies, 
— or  a  small,  dishonest,  tailoring  and  engineering  firm,  with 
no  connection  over  the  way,  and  publicly  fined  at  the  police 
court  for  sneakingly  supplying  customers  it  had  engaged 
not  to?^  Is  she  a  Queen,  or  an  Actress,  or  a  Slave?  Is 
she  a  Nation,  mother  of  nations ;  or  a  slimy  poljrpe,  multi- 
plying by  involuntary  vivisection,  and  dropping  half  putrid 
pieces  of  itself  wherever  it  crawls  or  contracts?  In  the 
world-feasts  of  the  Nativity,  can  she  sit,  Madonna-like, 
saying:  ''Behold,  I,  and  the  children  whom  the  Lord  hath 
given  me"?*  Or  are  her  lips  capable  of  such  utterance — 
of  any  utterance — ^no  more ;  the  musical  Rose  of  them  cleft 
back  into  the  long  dumb  trench  of  the  lizard's ;  her  mother- 
hood summed  in  saying  that  she  makes  all  the  world's 
ditches  dirtier  with  her  spawn  ? 

6.  And  what  has  she  on  her  head,  in  her  hand,  or  on 
that — Shield,  I  believe  it  is  meant  for,  which  she  sits  on 
the  edge  of?  A  most  truly  s3rmbolic  position  1  For,  you 
know,  all  those  armour-plates  and  guns  you  pay  for  so 
pleasantly  are  indeed  made,  when  you  look  into  the  matter, 
not  at  all  to  defend  you  against  anybody  (no  one  ever  ft 
pretends  to  say  distinctly  that  the  newest  of  them  could  // 
protect  you  for  twelve  hours) ;  but  they  are  made  that  the  ^ ' 
iron-masters  may  get  commission  on  the  iron,  and  the 
manufacturers  commission  on   the   manufacture.*     And  so 

*  [A  note  in  Ruskin's  copy  (''Fine  by  arbitration  in  American  war")  shows 


*  LA  note  m  nusKin  s  copy  (••  nne  by  arbitration  m  Amencai 
the  reference  to  be  to  the  Alabama  Claims :  seo  Vol.  XXII.  p.  140. 

"  [Iiaiah  viii.  18 ;  Hebrews  ii.  13.] 

»  [On  this  subject,  compare  Letter  52,  §  14  (Vol.  XXVIII.  p.  ^^ 
of  WUd  OHve,  Vol.  XVIIL  pp.  388-389,  and  Vol.  XIX.  p.  265  n.] 


] 


304) ;  also  Crwm 
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tiie  Ironmongering  and  Manufiurturing  Britannia  does  very 
literally  sit  upon  her  Shield:  the  cognizance  whereof,  or — 
now  too  literally — ^the  **  Bearing," — so  obscured,^  becomes  of 
small  importance.  Probably,  in  a  little  while,  a  convenient 
cushion — or,  what  not — may  be  substituted  for  St.  George's 
Cross;  to  the  public  satisfaction. 

7.  I  must  not  question  farther  what  any  of  these  sym* 
bols  may  come  to  mean;  I  will  tell  you  Iniefly,  what  they 
meant  once,  and  are  yet,  by  courtesy,  supposed  to  mean. 

They  were  all  invented  by  the  Greeks;  and  all,  except 
the  Cross,  some  twelve  hundred  years  before  the  first 
Christmas :  they  became  intelligible  and  beautiM  first  about 
Theseus'  time. 

The  Helmet  crest  properly  signifies  the  adoption  by 
man  of  the  passions  of  pride  and  anger  which  enable  nearly 
all  the  lower  creatures  to  erect  some  spinous  or  plumose 
ridge  upon  their  heads  or  backs.  It  is  curiously  associated 
with  the  story  of  the  Spartan  Phalanthus,  the  first  colonist 
of  Tarentum,^  which  might  have  been  the  port  of  an  Italia 
ruling  the  waves,  instead  of  Britannia,  had  not  the  crest 
fallen  from  the  helmet  of  the  Swabian  prince,  Manfred,  in 
his  death-battle  with  Charles  of  Anjou.'  He  had  fastened 
it  that  morning,  he  said,  with  his  own  hand, — ^you  may 
think,  if  his  armourer  had  fastened  it,  it  would  have  stayed 
on,  but  kings  could  do  things  with  their  own  hands  in 
those  days; — ^howbeit,  it  fell,  and  Manfred,  that  night,  put 
off  his  armour  for  evermore,  and  the  evil  French  King 
reigned  in  his  stead:  and  South  Italy  has  lain  desert  since 
that  day,  and  so  must  lie,  till  the  crest  of  some  King  rise 
over  it  again,  who  will  be  content  with  as  much  horse-hair 
as  is  needful  for  a  crest,  and  not  wear  it,  as  our  Elnglish 
squires  have  done  lately  (or  perhaps  even  the  hair  of  an 
animal  inferior  to  the  horse),  on  their  heads,  instead  of 
their  helmets.* 

*  [As  a  note  in  Raskin's  own  copy  shows^  the  meaning  is  that  the  shield^  no 
more  a  defence,  becomes  a  mere  stool^  which  bears  the  mannfiictarer  seated  on  it] 

^  [For  the  story  of  Phalanthus,  and  of  his  helmet,  see  Vol.  XX.  pp.  884-396.] 

'  [For  the  significance  of  the  battle  of  Benevento  (1266),  and  for  Manfred's  crest^ 
see  Vol  dAmo,  §§  244»  245  (Vol.  XXTTT.  pp.  142-14d).l 

^  [Ruskin  here  notes  in  his  copy,  '^This  cut  at  oar  faorsiness  obscure."] 
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8.  Of  the  trident  in  Britannia's  hand,  and  why  it  must 
be  a  trident,  that  is  to  say,  have  three  prongs,  and  no 
more;  and  in  what  use  or  significance  it  differs  from  other 
forks  (as  for  pitching,  or  toasting) — we  will  inquire  at 
another  time.^  Take  up  next  the  billing,  or,  more  to  our 
purpose,  the  double  shilling, — get  a  new  florin,'  and  examine 
the  sculpture  and  legend  on  that. 

The  Legend,  you  perceive,  is  on  the  one  side  English, 
— on  the  other  Latin.  The  latter,  I  presume,  you  are  not 
intended  to  read,  for  not  only  it  is  in  a  dead  language, 
but  two  words  are  contracted,  and  four  more  indicated  only 
by  their  first  letters.  This  arrangement  leaves  room  for  the 
ten  decorative  letters,  an  M,  and  a  D,  and  three  C's,  and 
an  L,  dnd  the  sign  of  double  stout,  and  two  I's ;  of  which 
ten  letters  the  total  function  is  to  inform  you  that  the 
coin  was  struck  this  year  (as  if  it  mattered  either  to  you 
or  to  me,  when  it  was  struck  I).  But  the  poor  fifth  part 
of  ten  letters,  preceding — ^the  F  and  D,  namely — ^have  for 
function  to  inform  you  tiiat  Queen  Victoria  is  the  Defender 
of  our  Faith.  Which  is  an  all-important  fact  to  you  and 
me,  if  it  be  a  fact  at  all; — ^nay,  an  all-important  brace  of 
facts;  each  letter  vocal,  for  its  part,  with  one.  F,  that 
we  have  a  Faith  to  defend;  D,  that  our  monarch  can 
defend  it,  if  we  chance  to  have  too  little  to  say  for  it 
ourselves.  For  both  which  facts,  Heaven  be  praised,  if 
they  be  indeed  so, — ^nor  dispraised  by  our  shame,  if  they 
have  ceased  to  be  so:  only,  if  they  be  so,  two  letters  are 
not  enough  to  assert  them  clearly ;  and  if  not  so,  are  more 
than  enough  to  lie  with.  On  the  reverse  of  the  coin,  how- 
ever, the  legend  is  full,  and  clear.  ''One  Florin."  ''One 
Tenth  of  a  Pound."  Yes;  that  is  all  very  practical  and 
instructive.  But  do  we  know  either  what  a  pound  is,  or 
what  a  florin  or  "Fiorino"  was,  or  why  this  particular  coin 

*  [ThiB  wag  not  done.  The  trident  which  Poseidon  bore  as  ruler  of  the  waves 
eeeniB  to  have  been  the  harpoon  of  the  tunny  and  dolphin  fishers :  see  iEschylns^ 
S^ftem  contra  Thtba*,  131^  and  compare  Ptrta,  426.] 

*  [The  florin,  that  is,  of  Victoria^  previous  to  the  Jubilee  coinages  of  1887  and 
1897.  It  was  the  ''new  florin,"  because  it  had  been  substituted  for  the  one  issued 
in  1840,  which  raised  a  storm  of  indignation  owing  to  the  omission  of  the  letters 
D.  G.  (Dei  Gratia)  and  was  thus  known  as  the  godless,  or  graceless^  florin.] 
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should  be  called  a  Florin,  or  whether  we  have  any  right 
to  call  any  coin  of  England,  now,  by  that  name?  And, 
by  the  way,  how  is  it  that  I  get  continually  reproved  for 
writing  above  the  level  of  the  learning  of  my  general  readers, 
when  here  I  find  the  most  current  of  all  our  books  written 
in  three  languages,  of  which  one  is  dead,'  another  foreign, 
and  the  third  written  in  defunct  letters,  so  that  anybody 
with  two  shillings  in  his  pocket  is  supposed  able  to  accept 
information  conveyed  in  contracted  Latin,  Roman  numerals, 
old  English,  and  spoiled  Italian? 

9,  How  practical,  and  how  sentimental,  at  oncel  For 
indeed  we  have  no  right,  except  sentimentally,  to  call  that 
coin  a  florin, — ^that  is  to  say,  a  •*  flower  (lUy-flower)  piece,* 
or  Florence-piece.  What  have  we  any  more  to  do  with 
Lilies?  Do  you  ever  consider  how  they  grow^ — or  care 
how  they  die?  Do  the  very  water-lilies,  think  you,  keep 
white  now,  for  an  hour  after  they  open,  in  any  stream  in 
England?  And  for  the  heraldry  of  the  coin,  neither  on 
that,  nor  any  other,  have  we  courage  or  grace  to  bear  the 
Fleur-de-Lys  any  more,  it  having  been  once  our  first  bear- 
ing of  all.  For  in  the  first  quarter  of  our  English  shield 
we  used  to  bear  three  golden  lilies  on  a  blue  ground,  being 
the  regal  arms  of  France  (our  great  Eangs  being  Frenchmen, 
and  claiming  France  as  their  own,  before  England).  Also 
these  Fleur-de-Lys  were  from  the  beginning  the  ensigns 
of  a  King;  but  those  three  Lions,  which,  you  see,  are  yet 
retained  for  the  arms  of  England  on  two  of  the  shields  in 
your  false  florin  (false  in  all  things,  for  heaven  knows,  we 
have  as  little  right  to  lions  now  as  to  lilies),  ''are  deduced 
onely  from  Dukedomes :  *  I  say  deduced,  because  the  Kings 
of  England  after  the  Conquest  did  beare  two  leopards  (the 
ensignes  of  the  Dukedome  of  Normandy)  till  the  time  of 
King  Henry  the  Second,  who,  according  to  the  received 
opinion,  by  marriage  of  Eleanor,  daughter  and  heire  of  the 
duke  of  Aquitaine  and   Guyon*'  (Guienne)   "annexed  the 

♦  GuilHin,  Ed.  l638  [p.  426]. 
1  [Compare  Matthew  vi.  28;  Luke  xii.  27.] 
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Lyon,  her  patemall  coate,  being  of  the  same  Field,  Metall, 
and  Forme  with  the  Leopards,  and  so  from  thence  forward 
they  were  jointly  marsh^ed  in  one  Shield  and  Blazoned 
three  Lyons."  Also  "at  the  first  quartering  of  these  coats 
by  Edward  the  Third,  question  being  moved  of  his  title  to 
France,  the  King  had  good  cause  to  put  that  coat  in  the 
first  ranke,  to  show  his  most  undoubted  Title  to  that 
Kingdom,  and  therefore  would  have  it  the  most  perspicuous 
place  of  his  Escocheon." 

But  you  see  it  is  now  on  our  shield  no  more, — we 
having  been  beaten  into  cowardly  and  final  resignation  of  it, 
at  the  peace  of  Amiens,  in  George  III.'s  time,  and  precisely 
in  the  first  year  of  this  supreme  nineteenth  century.  He,  as 
monarch  of  England,  being  unable  to  defend  our  Lilies,  and 
the  verbal  instruction  of  the  pacific  angel  Gabriel  of  Amiens, 
as  he  dropped  his  lilies,  being,  to  the  English  accordingly,^ 
that  thenceforward  they  were  to  "hate  a  Frenchman  as 
they  did  the  Devil,"*  which,  as  you  know,  was  Nelson's 
notion  of  the  spirit  in  which  England  expected  every  man 
to  do  his  duty. 

10.  Next  to  the  three  Lions,  however  (all  of  them, 
you  find,  French),  there  is  a  shield  bearing  one  Lion, 
"  Rampant " — ^that  is  to  say,  climbing  like  a  vine  on  a  wall. 
Remember  that  the  proper  sense  of  the  word  "rampant'* 
is  "  creeping  "  as  you  say  it  of  ground  ivy,  and  such  plants :  • 
and  that  a  lion  rampant — whether  British,  or,  as  this  one, 
Scotch,  is  not  at  all,  for  his  part,  in  what  you  are  so  fond 
of  getting  into — "an  independent  position,'*  nor  even  in  a 
specifically  leonine  one,  but  rather  generally  feline,  as  of  a 
cat,  or  other  climbing  animal  on  a  tree;  whereas  the  three 
French  Lions,  or  Lioncels,*  are  " passant-gardant,"  "passing 
on  the  look  out,"  as  beasts  of  chase. 

*  [Here  Ruskin  notes  in  his  copy,  *'Too  obscure.    This  (''that  thenceforward,*' 
etc)  1  mean  to  be  the  message  of  the  Angel  Annunciate  (Gabriel)  to  us."] 

*  [For  this  saying  of  Nelson's,  see  Vol.  XVII.  p.  462.] 

>  [Compare  the  title  of  Lecture  VII.  (''Marble  Rampant"),  and  §  296  in  Vai 
^Amo  (Vol.  XXIII.  p.  176).] 

*  ["In  the  Blazoning  of  Armes  consistinff  of  more  Lions  in  a  Field  than  one, 
yon  must  terme  them  Lioncels"  (Guillim's  Heraidrie,  p.  173,  1724  edition).] 
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11.  Round  the  rampant  Scottish  ammal  (I  can't  find 
why  the  Scotch  took  him  for  their  type*)  you  observe 
farther,  a  double  line,  with — ^though  almost  too  small  to  be 
seen — ^fleur-de-lys  at  the  knots  and  comers  of  it.  Xhis  is 
the  tressure,  or  binding  belt,  of  the  great  Charles,  who  has 
really  been  to  both  English  and  Scottish  lions  what  that 
absent  Charles  of  the  polar  skies  must,  I  suppose,  have  been 
to  their  Bear,  and  who  entirely  therefinre  deserves  to  be 
stellified  by  British  astronomers.^ 

That  Tressure,  heraldically,  records  the  alliance  of  Char- 
lemagne with  the   Scottish  King  Achaius,'  and  the    vision 

^  [The  origin  of  the  lion  of  Scotland  is  itiU  ohecure^  as  alao  is  that  €>£  the 
tressure^  and  none  of  the  accounts  given  of  the  Scottish  arma  are  historionl :  aee 
Heraldry  m  Relation  to  ScaUish  Hietory  and  Art,  by  Sir  James  Balfour  Paul  (Lord 
Lyon  King  of  Arms).  1900^  pp.  50  eeq.  In  a  diary  of  a  later  date  (JanuarT*  1875) 
Ruddn  makes  the  following  note: — 

"  The  Lion  Rampant  of  Scotland  occurs  first  on  the  great  seal  of  Alex.  H. 
(1214-1249)^  and  is  not  on  the  seal  of  his  predecessor  WiUiam  the  lAon, 
who  may  have  been  called  so  for  introducing  it.     But  no  one  knows.  "J 

«  [For  Charles's  Wain,  see  Letter  24,  §  3  (p.  418).] 

'  [Here  Kuskin  accepts  the  account  gitren  by  R.  Henry  {BUiary  of  Ghtat  BrUam, 
1774X  book  ii.  ch.  i.  §  2,  who  says  that  Eochol,  called  Achaius,  reigned  787-817^ 
and  nad  an  alliance  with  Charlemagne :  see  the  authorities  cited  by  Henry,  t'oI.  ii. 
p.  44  n.,  and  also  The  Theater  qf  Honour  and  Knighthood,  written  in  French  by 
Andrew  Favine  (English  translation,  1623),  pp.  78,  7d}---the  legendary  acooont 
being  that,  in  recognition  of  the  services  renaered  bv  the  Scots,  the  French  King 
add(3  to  the  Scottish  lion  the  double  tressure  ftouivae-lis^,  to  show  that  the  lion 
had  defended  the  French  lilies,  and  that  the  latter  would  surround  the  lion  and 
defend  him.  For  another  reference  to  this,  see  Letter  94,  §  3  (Vol.  XXIX.  p.  482). 
'The  story  of  St  Andrew's  Cross  is,  however,  traditionally  connected  with  Angus 
MacFergus,  King  of  the  Picts  (called  Unuist  or  Hungus  in  the  Chronicles),  who 
is  supposed  to  have  reigned  731-761  (Charlemagne  reigned  768-814).  He  is  said 
to  have  received  a  celestial  vision  (like  that  of  Constantino  the  Great)  of  St. 
Andrew's  Cross,  and  in  consequence  to  have  founded  St.  Andrews,  and  adopted 
St  Andrew's  Cross  as  the  national  emblem.  The  ^'hog&nd.  of  St  Andrew  is 
printed  at  pp.  138  eeq,  of  W.  F.  Skene's  Chronidee  of  the  PicU  and  other  Ear^ 
MemoriaU  ^Scottish  History^  1867.  But  the  chronicles  of  all  this  period  are  con- 
fusing. The  legend  of  the  Thistle  is  that  the  Danes  were  making  *  secret  midiwht 
attack,  when  one  of  their  men  set  his  foot  on  a  thistle  and  cried  out  "niiB 
gave  the  alarm,  and  the  Scots  fell  upon  the  enemy  and  defeated  them.  For  an 
historical  note  on  the  adoption  of  the  Thistle  as  the  national  badges  see  Proeerpina, 
Vol.  XXV.  p.  299.  On  the  Rue,  Favine  (p.  06)  says :  '^  Achaius,  having  won  the 
love  and  alliance  of  Kiu^  Charlemaijgne,  found  nimself  to  be  so  strong  and  mighty 
that  he  took  for  his  device  the  Thistle  and  the  Rewe" — ^the  Thistle  to  show  that 
''he  feared  not  foreiim  princes,  seeing  he  leaned  on  the  succour  and  alliance  of 
the  French";  the  Rue,  on  account  of  its  ''admirable  virtues"  of  healing,  to 
"  demonstrate  to  his  enemies  that  he  had  power  to  make  all  their  practices  unprofit- 
able." The  rue,  however,  was  never  a  part  of  the  Scottish  arms.  Its  appearance  as 
one  of  the  ornaments  on  the  collar  of  the  Order  of  the  Thistle,  or  St  Andrew, 
is  thought  by  some  antiquaries  to  be  due  merely  to  an  atrocious  pun  on  the  word 
Andrew,  the  collar  being  composed  of  Thistles  "and  Rue  "2 
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by  the  Scottish  army  of  St  Andrew's  cross — and  the  adop- 
tion of  the  same,  with  the  Thistle  and  Rue,  for  their 
national  device ;  of  all  which  the  excellent  Scotch  clergyman 
and  historian,  Robert  Henry,  giving  no  particular  account, 
prefers  to  note,  as  an  example  of  such  miraculous  appear^ 
ances  in  Scotland,  the  introduction,  by  King  Kenneth,  the 
son  of  Alpine,  of  a  shining  figure  'Mothed  in  the  skins  of 
dried  fish,  which  shone  in  the  daris:,*"  to  his  nobility  and 
councillors,  to  give  them  heavenly  admonitions  ''after  they 
had  composed  themselves  to  rest."^  Of  course  a  Presby- 
terian divine  must  have  more  pleasure  in  recording  a  miracle 
so  connected  with  the  existing  national  interests  of  the 
herring  and  salmon  fisheries,  than  the  tradition  of  St. 
Andrew's  cross ;  and  that  tradition  itself  is  so  confused 
among  Rodericks,  Alpines,  and  Ferguses,  that  the  Lady  of 
the  Ldike  is  about  as  trustworthy  historical  reading.  But 
St  Andrew's  cross  and  the  Thistle  (I  don't  know  when  the 
Rue,  much  the  more  honourable  bearing  of  the  two,  was 
dropped) — are  there,  you  see,  to  this  day ;  and  you  must 
learn  their  story — but  I've  no  time  to  go  into  that,  now.* 

12.  For  England,  the  tressure  really  implies,  though  not 
in  heraldry,  more  than  for  Scotland.  For  the  Saxon  seven 
kingdoms  had  fallen  into  quite  murderous  anarchy  in  Char- 
lemagne's time,  and  especially  the  most  religious  of  them, 
Northumberland;  which  then  included  all  the  country  be- 
tween the  Frith  of  Forth  and  the  Cheviots  commanded  / 
by  the  fortress  of  Edwin's  Burg  (fortress  now  always 
standing  in  a  rampant  manner  on  its  hind  legs,  as  the 
Modem  Athens').  But  the  pious  Edwin's  spirit  had  long 
left  his  burg,  and  the  state  of  the  whole  district  from 
which    the    Saxon    angels    (non    Augli^)    had   gone    forth 

»  [Tke  Higtory  qf  Great  BrUain,  by  Robert  Henry,  D.D.,  Edinburgb,  1774, 
vol.  ii.  f».  61.] 

'  [Nor  did  RoBkin  return  to  the  subject] 

'  [For  this  name,  see  Vol.  XII.  p.  05  n.  The  name  is  due  even  more  to  the 
situation  of  the  city  than  to  the  arctutecture  of  some  of  its  buUdings.] 

*  [For  another  reference  to  this  saying  of  St.  Gregory  C  Non  Angli  sed  angeli  ")^ 
see  Vol.  XVII.  p.  406  n.  The  whole  story  may  be  read  in  Sharon  Turner's  SiHf^ 
of  England,  vol.  L,  1839,  pp.  335-^336.] 


» 
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pleasant  to  you»  or  another  kind  of  country?  Was  there 
any  coal  in  that  earth  of  Venice,  for  instance?  Any  gas 
to  be  made  out  of  it  ?    Any  iron  ? 

Again.  What  does  Shakespeare  mean  by  a  ''pure 
soul,  or  by  Purity  in  general?  How  does  a  soul  become 
pure,  or  clean,  and  how  dirty?  Are  you  sure  that  your 
0¥m  soul  is  pure  ?  if  not,  is  its  opinion  on  the  subject  of 
purity  likely  to  be  the  same  as  Shakespeare's?  And  might 
you  not  just  as  well  read  a  mure  soul,  or  demure,  or  a 
scure  soul,  or  obscure,  as  a  pure  soul,  if  you  don't  know 
what  Shakespeare  means  by  the  word? 

Again.  What  does  Shakespeare  mean  by  a  captain,  or 
head-person  ?  ^  What  were  his  notions  of  head-ship,  idioulder- 
ship,  or  foot-ship,  either  in  human  or  divine  persons? 
Have  you  yourselves  ever  seen  a  captain,  think  you — of  the 
true  quality  (see  above,  22,  §  20) ;  and  did  you  know  him 
when  you  saw  him? 

Or  again.  What  does  Shakespeare  mean  by  colours  ? 
The  "gaily  decorative  bunting"  of  Howe  and  Cushing's 
American  Circus?'  Or  the  banners  with  invigorating  in- 
scriptions concerning  Temperance  and  Free-trade,  und« 
which  you  walk  in  procession,  sometimes,  after  a  band  ? 
Or  colours  more  dim  and  tattered  than  these? 

16.  What  he  does  mean,  in  all  these  respects,  we  shall 
best  understand  by  reading  a  little  bit  of  the  history  of 
one  of  those  English  Squires,  named  above,  for  oiu:  study 
(22,  §  20),  Edward  III.  of  England  namely ;  since  it  was  he 
who  first  quartered  our  arms  for  us;  whom  I  cannot  more 
honourably  first  exhibit  to  you  than  actually  fighting  under 
captainship  and  colours  of  his  own  choice,  in  the  fashion 
Shakespeare  meant. 

Under  captainship,  mark  you,  though  himself  a  King,  and 
a  proud  one.  Which  came  to  pass  thus : '  **  When  the  King 
of  England  heard  these  news"  (that  Geoflfrey  of  Chargny 

^  [On  '^ captain"  in  this  sense^  compare  Proserpina,  Vol.  XXV.  p.  dl7.] 
«  ;See  Letter  24,  §  7  (p.  422).] 

'  [Here  Raskin  trmnilatee  for  himself:  see  chaps,  cxiix.,  d.,  toI.  i.  i^.  376-981 
in  the  translation  by  Johnes  (1803).] 
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was  drawing  near  his  dear  town  of  Calais,  and  that  Amery 
of  Pavia,  the  false  Lombard,  was  keeping  him  in  play), 
^'then  the  King  set  out  from  England  with  800  men  at 
arms,  and  600  archers,  and  took  ship  at  Dover,  and  by 
vespers  arrived  at  Calais,  and  put  his  people  in  ambush 
in  the  castle,  and  was  with  them  himself.  And  said  to 
the  Lord  de  Manny:  *  Master  Walter,  I  will  that  you 
should  be  the  head  in  this  need,  for  I  and  my  son  will 
fight  imder  your  banner.'*  Now  My  Lord  Geoffrey  of 
Chargny  had  left  Arras  on  the  last  day  of  December, 
in  the  evening,  with  all  his  gens-d'-armes,  and  came  near 
Calais  about  one  in  the  morning, — and  he  said  to  his 
knights,t  ^Let  the  Lombard  open  the  gates  quickly — he 
makes  us  die  of  cold.'  *In  God's  name,'  said  Pepin  de 
Werre,  *  the  Lombards  are  cunning  folks ; — he  will  look  at 
your  florins  first,  to  see  that  none  are  false.'  (You  see 
how  important  this  coin  is ;  here  is  one  en- 
graved for  you  therefore — ^pmre  Florentine  gold^ 
— ^that  you  may  look  at  it  honestly,  and  not 
like  a  Lombard.)  And  at  these  words  came 
the  King  of  England,  and  his  son  at  his  side,  ^ 

under  the  banner  of  Master  Walter  de  Manny ;  ^-  ^^ 

and  there  were  other  banners  with  them,  to  wit,  the  Count 
of  Stafford's,  the  Count  of  Suffolk's,  My  Lord  John  de 
Montagu's,  My  Lord  Beauchamp's,  and  the  Lord  de  la 
Werre's,  and  no  more,  that  day.  When  the  French  saw 
them  come  out,  and  heard  the  cry,  •Manny,  to  the  rescue,' 
they  knew  they  were  betrayed.  \  Then  said  Master  Geoffrey 
to  his  people,  *  Lords,  if  we  fly,  we  are  lost ;  it  is  best  to 
fight  with  good  will; — hope  is,  we  may  gain  the  day.     •By 

*  The  reason  of  this  honour  to  Sir  Walter  was  that  he  had  been  the 
first  English  knight  who  rode  into  France  after  the  king  had  quartered  the 
Fleur-de-Lys. 

t  I  omit  much,  without  putting  stars,  in  these  bits  of  translation. 

X  Not  unfairly ;  only  having  to  fight  for  their  Calais  instead  of  getting 
in  for  a  bribe. 

»  [On  the  gold  florin  of  Florence,  see  Vol  (PAmo,  §  117  (Vol.  XXIII.  p.  71).] 
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who  gave  me  so  much  woik,  body  to  body,  as  you  did 
to-day.  So  I  give  you  the  prize  of  the  day,  and  that  over 
all  the  knights  of  my  own  court,  by  just  sentence.'  There- 
upon the  King  took  off  the  chaplet,  that  he  wore  (which 
was  good  and  rich),  and  put  it  on  the  head  of  My  Lord 
Eustace;  and  said,  ^My  Lord  Eustace,  I  give  you  this 
chaplet,^  for  that  you  have  been  the  best  fighter  to-day  of 
all  those  without  or  within,  and  I  pray  you  that  you  wear 
it  all  this  year,  for  the  love  of  me,  I  Imow  well  that  you 
are  gay,  and  loving,  and  glad  to  be  among  dames  and 
damsels.  So  therefore  say  to  them  whither-soever  you  go, 
that  I  gave  it  you ;  and  so  I  quit  you  of  your  prison,  and 
you  may  set  forth  to-morrow  if  it  please  you.' " 

17.  Now,  if  you  have  not  enjoyed  this  bit  of  historical 
study,  I  tell  you  frankly,  it  is  neither  Edward  the  Third's 
&ult,  nor  Froissart's,  nor  mine,  but  your  own,  for  not  having 
cheerfulness,  loyalty,  or  generosity  enou^  in  you  to  under- 
stand what  is  going  on.  But  even  supposing  you  have 
these,  and  do  enjoy  the  story  as  now  read,  it  does  not  at  all 
follow  that  you  would  enjoy  it  at  your  Literary  Institute. 
There  you  would  find,  most  probably,  a  modem  abstract  of 
the  matter  given  in  polished  language.  You  would  be  fortu- 
nate if  you  chanced  on  so  good  a  history  as  Robert  Henry's 
above  referred  to,*  which  I  always  use  myself,  as  intelligent, 
and  trustworthy  for  general  reference.  But  hear  his  polished 
accoimt  of  this  supper  at  Calais: — 

"As  Edward  was  a  great  admirer  of  personal  valour,  he  ordered  all 
the  French  knights  and  gentlemen  to  be  feasted  by  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
in  the  great  hall  of  the  castle.  The  King  entered  the  hall  in  the  time  of 
the  banquet,  and  discovered  to  his  prisoners  that  he  had  been  present  in 
the  late  conflict^  and  was  the  person  who  had  fought  hand  to  liand  with 
the  Sieur  Ribaumont  Then,  addressing  himself  to  that  gentleman^  he 
gave  him  his  liberty,  presented  him  with  a  chaplet  adorned  with  pearls, 
which  he  desired  him  to  wear  for  his  sake,  and  declared  him  to  be  the 
most  expert  and  valorous  knight  with  whom  he  had  ever  engaged."^ 

1  [Compare  Val  d'Amo,  §  ld8  (Vol.  XXIII.  p.  117),  where  Raskin  again  notes 
this  incident.] 

» [§  "•] 

»  [Book  iv.  ch.  i.  §  4  (vol.  vr.  p.  186,  1781).] 
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18.  Now,  supposing  you  can  read  no  other  history  than 
such  as  this,  you  had — with  profoundest  earnestness  I  say 
it — ^infinitely  better  read  none.  It  is  not  the  least  necessary 
for  you  to  know  anything  about  Edward  III.;  but  quite 
necessary  for  you  to  know  something  vital  and  real  about 
somebody;  and  not  to  have  polished  language  given  you 
instead  of  life.  ''  But  you  do  enjoy  it,  in  Froissart  ?  "  And 
you  think  it  would  have  been,  to  you  also,  a  ^'pleasure  to 
see"  that  fight  between  Edward  and  the  Sieur  de  Ribau- 
mont?  So  be  it:  now  let  us  compare  with  theirs,  a  piece\ 
of  modem  British  fighting,  done  under  no  banner,  and  in] 
no  loyalty  nor  obedience,  but  in  the  independent  spirit  of  [ 
freedom,  and  yet  which,  I  think,  it  would  have  been  no 
pleasure  to  any  of  us  to  see.  As  we  compared,  before,  loyal 
with  free  justice,^  so  let  us  now  compare  loyal  with  free 
fighting.  The  most  active  of  the  contending  parties  are  of 
your  own  class,  too,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  and  that  the  Tele^ 
graph  (16th  Dec.)  calls  them  many  hard  names ;  but  I  can't 
remedy  this  without  too  many  inverted  commas. 

"  Four  savages — four  brute  beasts  in  human  form  we  should  rather  say — 
named  Slane,  Rice,  Hays,  and  Beesley,  ranging  in  age  between  thirty-two 
and  nineteen  years,  have  been  sentenced  to  death  for  the  murder  on  the 
6th  of  November  last,  at  a  place  called  Spennymoor,  of  one  Joseph  Waine* 
The  convicts  are  Irishmen,  and  had  been  working  as  puddlexs  in  the  iron 
foundries.  The  principal  offender  was  the  ruffian  Slane,  who  seems  to  have 
had  some  spite  against  the  deceased,  a  very  sober,  quiet  man,  about  forty 
years  of  age,  who,  with  his  wife  and  son,  kept  a  little  chandler's  shop  at 
Spennymoor.  Into  this  shop  Slane  came  one  night,  grossly  insulted  Waine, 
ultimately  dragged  him  from  the  shop  into  a  dark  passage,  tripped  him  up, 
holding  his  head  between  his  legs,  and  then  whistled  for  his  three  con- 
federates. When  Rice,  Hays,  and  Beesley  appeared  on  the  scene,  they 
were  instructed  by  the  prime  savage  to  hold  Waine  down — ^the  wretch 
declaring,  'If  I  get  a  running  kick  at  him,  it  shall  be  his  last.'  The 
horrible  miscreant  did  get  a  'running  kick' — nay,  more  than  a  dozen — 
at  his  utterly  powerless  victim;  and  when  Slane's  strength  was  getting 
exhausted  the  other  three  wretches  set  upon  Waine,  kicking  him  in  the 
body  with  their  hob-nailed  boots,  while  the  poor  agonised  wife  strove  vainly 
to  save  her  husband.  A  lodger  in  the  house,  named  Wilson,  at  last  inter- 
fered, and  the  savages  ran  away.  The  object  of  their  brutality  lived  just 
twenty-five  minutes  after  the  outrage,  and  the  post-mortem  examination 

1  [See  Letter  Id,  SS  14-16  (pp.  23»»241).] 
xxm.  2  6 
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showed  that  all  the  organs  were  perfectly  healthy,  and  that  death  could 
only  have  arisen  from  the  violence  inflicted  on  Waine  by  these  fiends, 
who  were  plainly  identified  by  the  widow  and  her  son.  It  may  be  iioticed« 
however,  as  a  painfully  significant  circumstance,  that  the  lodger  Wilson, 
who  was  likewise  a  labouring  man,  and  a  most  important  witness  for 
the  prosecution,  refused  to  give  evidence,  and,  before  the  trial  came  on, 
absconded  altogether." 

19.  Among  the  epithets  bestowed  by  the  Telegraph, — 
very  properly — ^but  unnecessarily,  on  these  free  British  Opera- 
tives, there  is  one  which  needs  some  qualification; — ^that  of 
**  Miscreant,**  *  or  **  Misbeliever,**  which  is  only  used  accu- 
rately of  Turks  or  other  infidels,  whereas  it  is  probable  these 
Irishmen  were   zealously  religious   persons,  Evangelical  or 
Catholic.     But  the  perversion  of  the  better  faith  by  passion 
is  indeed  a  worse  form  of  ''  misbelieving "  than  the  obedient 
keeping  of  a  poorer  creed ;  ■   and  thus  the  word,  if  under- 
stood not  of  any  special  heresy,  but  of  powerlessness  to  be- 
lieve, with  strength  of  imagination,  in  anytkififf,  goes  to  the 
root  of  the  matter ;  which  I  must  wait  till  after  Christmas 
to  dig  for,  having  much  else  on  my  hands. 

86<A  December,  187S,  8,  Mormng.         j 

20.  The  first  quiet  and  pure  light  that  has  risen  this 
many  a  day,  was  increasing  through  the  tall  stems  of  the 
trees  of  our  garden,  which  is  walled  by  the  waUs  of  old 
Oxford;'  and  a  bird  (I  am  going  to  lecture  on  ornithology 
next  term,  but  don't  know  what  bird,  and  couldn't  go  to 
ask  the  gardener)  singing  steady,  sweet,  momentary  notes, 
in  a  way  that  would  have  been  very  pleasant  to  me,  once. 
And  as  I  was  breathing  out  of  the  window,  thrown  up  as 
high  as  I  could  (for  my  servant  had  made  me  an  enormous 
fire,  as  servants  always  do  on  hot  mornings),  and  looking  at 
the  bright  sickle  of  a  moon,  fading  as  she  rose,  the  verse 


^  [On  this  word,  lee  above,  p.  81  ».] 

*  'Compare  below,  p.  647.] 

*  [Compare  Vol.  XVIII.  p.  517  n,,  where  Rndkin  again  refers  to  tbe  M  ^^ 
walls  in  the  garden  of  Corout.  Hie  lectures  on  ornithology — Lms^t  Mt^ 
(VoL  XXV.} — were  giren  in  March  and  May  1873.] 
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came  into  my  mind, — I  don't  in  the  least  know  why, — 
"Lifting  up  holy  hands,  without  vrrath,  and  doubting";^ — 
which  chanced  to  express  in  the  most  precise  terms  what 
I  want  you  to  feel,  about  Edward  III.'s  fighting  (though 
St.  Paul  is  speaking  of  prayer,  not  of  fighting,  but  it's 
all  the  same);  as  opposed  to  this  modem  British  fighting, 
which  is  the  lifting  up  of  unholy  hands, — ^feet,  at  least, — in 
wrath,  and  doubting.  Also,  just  the  minute  before,  T  had 
upset  my  lucifer-match  box,  a  nasty  brown  tm  thing,  con- 
taining, as  the  spiteful  Third  Fors  would  have  it — just  two 
hundred  and  sixty-six  wax  matches,  half  of  which  being  in 
a  heap  on  the  floor,  and  the  rest  all  at  cross  purposes,  had 
to  be  picked  up,  put  straight  and  repacked,  and  at  my 
best  time  for  other  work.  During  this  operation,  necessarily 
deliberate,  I  was  thinking  of  my  correspondent's  query 
(see  terminal  notes)  respecting  what  I  meant  by  doing  any- 
thing ''in  a  hurry."'  I  mean  essentially  doing  it  in  hurry 
of  mindf — "doubting"  whether  we  are  doing  it  fast  enough, 
— ^not  knowing  exactly  how  fast  we  can  do  it,  or  how  slowly 
it  must  be  done,  to  be  done  welL  You  cannot  pack  a  lucifer 
box,  nor  make  a  dish  of  stir-about,  nor  knead  a  brown  loaf, 
but  with  patience;  nor  meet  even  the  most  pressing  need, 
but  with  coolness.  Once,  when  my  father  was  coming  home 
fix>m  Spain,  in  a  merchant  ship,  and  in  mid-bay  of  Biscay, 
the  captain  and  passengers  being  at  dinner,  the  sea  did  some- 
thing or  other  to  the  ship  which  showed  that  the  steersman 
was  not  minding  what  he  was  about.  The  captain  jumped 
straight  over  the  table,  went  on  deck,  and  took  the  helm. 
Now  I  do  not  mean  that  he  ought  to  have  gone  round  the 
table,  but  that,  if  a  good  captain,  as  he  took  the  wheel,  he 
would  not  miss  his  grasp  of  the  spokes  by  snatching  at  them 
an  instant  too  soon. 

And  you  will  find  that  St.  Paul's  "without  doubting" 
— ^for  which,  if  you  like,  you  may  substitute,  "by,  or  in, 
faith,"  covers   nearly  every  definition  of  right  action— and 

1  [1  Timothy  il  8.] 

*  [See  Letter  24,  §  14  (p.  426}.] 
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also  that  it  is  not  possible  to  have  this  kind  of  fiaith  iiiiies& 
one  can  add — as  he  does — ''having  faith,  and  a  good  ccm- 
science."  ^  It  does  not  at  all  follow  that  one  must  be  doing 
a  right  thing ;  that  will  depend  on  one's  sense  and  informa- 
tion ;  but  one  must  be  doing  deliberately  a  thing  we  ^itirely 
suppose  to  be  right,  or  we  shall  not  do  it  becomingly. 

21.  Thus,  ol^erve,  1  enter  into  no  question  at  present 
as  to  the  absolute  rightness  of  King  Edward's  ^hting, 
which  caused,  that  day,  at  Calais,  the  deaths  of  more  than 
four  hundred  innocent  men;  nor  as  to  the  absolute  wion^- 
ness  of  the  four  Irishmen's  fighting,  which  causes  only  the 
death  of  one  (who  also  may,  for  aught  I  know,  have 
done  something  really  seeming  evil  to  the  dull  creatures) — 
but  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  King  fought  wholly  without 
wrath,  and  without  doubting  his  rightness;  and  they  with 
vile  wrath,  and  miserable  consciousness  of  doing  wrong ;  and 
that  you  have  in  the  two  scenes,  as  perfect  types  as  I  can 
put  before  you  of  entirely  good  ancient  French  breedings 
and  entirely  bad  modem  British  breeding. 

22.  Breeding; — observe  the  word;  I  mean  it  UteraUy; 
involving  first  the  race — and  then  the  habits  enforced  in 
youth:  entirely  excluding  intellectual  conclusions.  The 
'* breeding"  of  a  man  is  what  he  gets  from  the  Centaur 
Chiron;  the  ^* beastly"  part  of  him  in  a  good  sense; — ^that 
which  makes  him  courageous  by  instinct,  true  by  instinct, 
loving  by  instinct,  as  a  Dog  is;  and  therefore  felicitously 
above,  or  below  (whichever  you  like  to  call  it),  all  questicms 
of  philosophy  and  divinity. 

28.  And  of  both  the  Centaur  Chiron,  and  St.  George, 
one,  the  typical  Greek  tutor  of  gentlemen,  and  the  other, 
the  tjrpe  of  Christian  gentlemen,  I  meant  to  tell  you  in  this 
letter;  and  the  Third  Fors  won't  let  me,  yet,  and  I  scarcely 
know  when;*  for  before  we  leave  King  Edward,  lest  you 
should  suppose  I  mean  to  set  him  up  for  a  saint  instead 

»  [1  Timothy  i.  19.] 

s  [Tfae  story  of  St.  George  is  given  in  the  next  Letter ;  that  of  the  Centaur 
Chiron  ia  not  told  in  Fw9^  but  see  ''The  Riders  of  Tarentum"  (VoL  XX.  pp.  380 
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of  St.  George,  you  must  hear  the  truth  of  his  first  inter- 
view with  Alice  of  Salisbury^  (he  had  seen  her  married, 
but  not  noticed  her  then,  particularly*),  wherein  you  will 
see  him  becoming  doubtful,  and  of  little  faith,  or  distorted 
futh,  ''miscreant";  but  the  lady  Alice  no  wise  doubtfid; 
wherefore  she  becomes  worthy  to  give  the  shield  of  England 
its  "tressure'*  and  St.  George's  company  their  watchword, 
as  aforesaid. 

But  her  story  must  not  be  told  in  the  same  letter  with 
that  of  our  modem  British  courage;  and  now  that  I  think 
of  it  St.  George's  had  better  be  first  told  in  February,  when 
I  hope  some  crocuses  will  be  up,  and  an  amaiyllis  or  two, 
St.  George  having  much  interest  in  both.' 

1  [For  the  ttory  of  Alice  of  Salisbary,  see  Letter  31,  §  10  (p.  SeS) ;  and  for  a 
note  Dv  Ruskin  on  the  reference  to  her  here,  above^  p.  347  n.1 

*  [This  is  a  gloss  by  Ruskin  upon  Froissart,  who  says,  indeed,  that  the  king 
had  given  her  in  marriage  to  the  mx\  of  Salisbiuy,  bat  not  that  he  was  present  on 
the  occasion :  see  below,  p.  672  n.] 

'  [For  the  special  interest  of  St.  George,  as  enemy  of  the  crocodile,  in  crocuses, 
see  p.  484 ;  for  his  interest  in  ''the  flowers  of  the  field,"  p.  488.  In  specifying  the 
junaryllis,  Raskin  is  thinking  no  doubt  of  the  associatioa  of  lilies  with  chivalry.] 
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£4.  In  an  interesting  letter  ''for  self  and  mates"  a  Manchester  work- 
ing man  asks  me  the  meaning  of  "Fors  Clavigera"  (surely  enough  ex- 
plained in  2y  §  2),  and  whether  I  mean  by  vulgarity  ''commonness/'  and 
why  I  say  that  doing  anything  in  a  hurry  is  vulgar.^  I  do  not  mean 
by  vulgarity,  commonness.  A  daisy  is  common,  and  a  baby,  not  un- 
common. Neither  is  vulgar.  Has  my  correspondent  really  no  perception 
of  the  difference  between  good  breeding  and  vulgarity? — if  he  wUl  tell  me 
this,  I  will  try  to  answer  him  more  dirtinctly :  meantime,  if  in  the  Salfoid 
Library  there  is  a  copy  of  my  Modem  Patnten,  let  him  look  at  Vol.  V., 
Part  IX.,  Chap.  VII.« 

He  says  also  that  he  and  his  mates  muH  do  many  things  in  a 
hurry. 

I  know  it  But  do  they  suppose  such  compulsi<m  is  a  law  of  Heaven? 
or  that,  if  not,  it  is  likely  to  last? 

I  was  greatly  pleased  by  Mr.  Affleck's  letter,*  and  would  have  told  him 
so;  only  he  gave  me  his  address  in  Gordon  Street,  without  telling  me  of 
what  town.  His  postmark  was  Galashiels,  which  I  tried,  and  Edinburgh; 
but  only  with  embarrassment  to  Her  Majesty's  service. 

S5.  Another  communication,  very  naive  and  honest,  came  fit>m  a  Re- 
publican of  literary  tastes,  who  wished  to  assist  me  in  the  development  o( 
my  plans  in  Fori ;  and,  in  the  course  of  resulting  correspondence,  expressed 
his  willingness  to  answer  any  questions  I  might  wish  to  put  to  him.  I 
answered  that  I  imagined  myself,  as  fiu*  as  I  thought  needful  for  me, 
acquainted  with  his  opinions;  but  that  perhaps  he  might  wish  to  know 
something  more  definite  about  mine,  and  that  if  he  liked  to  put  any 
questions  to  me,  I  would  do  my  best  to  reply  intelligibly.  Whereupon, 
apparently  much  pleased,  he  sent  me  the  following  eleven  interrogations, 
to  each  of  which  I  have  accordingly  given  solution,  to  the  best  of  my 
ability. 

1.  "Can  the  world — ^its  oceans,  seas,  lakes,  rivers,  continents,  islands,  or 
portions  thereof,  be  rightfully  treated  by  human  legislators  as  the  'private 
property '  of  individuals  ?  " 

An*.  Certainly.  Else  would  man  be  more  wretched  than  the  beasts, 
who  at  least  have  dens  of  their  own. 

^  [See  Letter  24,  §  14  (p.  42^;  and  compare,  above,  p.  467.] 

*  [See  in  this  edition  VoL  YII.  pp.  343-^62 ;  and  compare  Semme  and  UMef, 
§  28  (VoL  XVIII.  p.  79).] 

*  [Another  correspondent,  not  elsewhere  referred  to,  so  that  the  suhject  of  ^^^ 
letter  does  not  appear.] 
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2.  ''Should  cort  be  the  limit  of  price?" 

Am.  It  never  was,  and  never  can  be.  So  we  need  not  ask  whether  it 
should  be. 

3.  ''Can  one  man  rightfully  tax  another  man?'' 

Afu.  By  all  means.  Indeed,  I  have  seldom  heard  of  anybody  who  would 
tax  himself. 

4.  "Can  a  million  men  rightfully  tax  other  men?" 

Ans,  Certainly,  when  the  other  men  are  not  strong  enough  to  tax  the 
million. 

5.  "Should  not  each  adult  inhabitant  of  a  country  (who  performs 
service  equivalent  in  value  to  his  or  her  use  of  the  service  of  other  in- 
habitants) have  electoral  rights  granted  equal  to  those  granted  to  any  other 
inhabitant?" 

Ans,  Heaven  forbid!  It  is  not  everybody  one  would  set  to  choose  a 
horse,  or  a  pig.     How  much  less  a  member  of  Parliament? 

6.  "Is  it  not  an  injustice  for  a  State  to  require,  or  try  to  enforce, 
allegiance  to  the  State  from  self-supporting  adults,  who  have  never  been 
permitted  to  share  in  the  firaming  or  endorsing  of  the  laws  they  are  expected 
to  obey?" 

Ant,  Certainly  not.  Laws  are  usually  most  beneficial  in  operation  on 
the  pco^c  ^ho  would  have  most  strongly  objected  to  their  enactment^ 

7.  "The  Parliament  of  this  country  is  now  almost  exclusively  composed 
of  representatives  of  the  classes  whose  time  is  mostly  occupied  in  consuming 
and  destroying.  Is  this  statement  true  ?  If  true — is  it  right  that  it  should 
be  so?" 

Ans,  The  statement  is  untrue.  A  railway  navvy  consumes  usually  about 
six  times  as  much  as  an  average  member  of  Parliament;  and  I  know 
nothing  which  members  of  Parliament  kill,  except  time,  which  other  people 
would  not  kill,  if  they  were  allowed  to.  It  is  the  Parliamentary  tendency 
to  preservation,  rather  than  to  destruction,  which  I  have  mostly  heard 
complained  of. 

8.  "The  State  undertakes  the  carriage  and  delivery  of  letters.  Would  it 
be  just  as  consistent  and  advisable  for  the  State  to  undertake  the  supply  of 
unadulterated  and  wholesome  food,  clean  and  healthy  dwellings,  elementary, 
industrial,  and  scientific  instruction,  medical  assistance,  a  national  paper 
money,  and  other  necessities?" 

Ans.  All  most  desirable.  But  the  tax-gatherers  would  have  a  busy  life 
of  it!  *^  ' 

9.  "  Should  not  a  State  represent  the  co-operation  of  all  the  people  of 
a  country,  for  the  benefit  of  all?" 

Ans.  You  mean,  I  suppose,  by  "a  State"  the  Government  of  a  State. 
The  Government  cannot  "represent"  such  co-operation;  but  can  enforce 
it,  and  should. 

.   10.  " Is  the  use  of  scarce  metals  as  material  of  which,  to  make  'currency,^ 
economical  and  beneficent  to  a  nation?" 

Ans.  No ;  but  often  necessary :  see  Mtmera  Pulveris,  chap,  iii.' 

1  [Compare  Cutus  qf  Aglaia,  §  80  (VoL  XTX.  p.  127),  where  Ruskin  sajs  that 
Liberty  is  desired  most  by  those  least  fit  for  it] 
«  [Vol.  XVII.  p.  197.] 
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11.  "Is  that  a  right  condition  of  a  people,  their  laws,  and  their  money 
which  makes  'interest'  for  use  of  money  legal  and  possible  to  obtain?" 

Am,  See  Fotm  ClavLura,  throughout,  which  indeed  I  have  written  to 
save  you  the  trouble  of  asking  questions  on  such  snbjeets.^ 

It  might  be  well  if  my  Bepublican  correspondent,  £dr  his  own  benefit, 
would  write  down  an  exact  definition  of  the  following  terms  used  by  bim : — 

1.  ''Private  property." 

«.  ''Tax." 

8.  "Sute." 

'  [See  Letter  29,  S  I^  (P*  ^^)>  ^or  "eomments  of  my  inquisitive  Rep«bliesn 
aequamtsnee  on  my  endsavonrt  to  answer  his  qoostiona"] 


LETTER  26 
CROCUS  AND  ROSEi 

Brantwood,  Coni8TON|  3rd  January,  1873. 

1.  "By  St.  George/'  said  the  English,  "you  say  true!"* 

If,  by  the  same  oath,  the  English  could  still,  nowa- 
days, both  say  and  do  true,'  themselves,  it  would  be  a 
merrier  England.  I  hear  from  those  of  my  acquaintance 
who  are  unhappy  Plough  to  be  ^igaged  in  commercial 
operations,  that  their  correspondents  are  "failing  in  all 
directions.** 

Failing!  What  business  has  anybody  to  fail? 
I  observe  myself  to  be  getting  into  the  habit  of  always 
thinking  the  last  blockheadism  I  hear,  or  think  of,  the  big- 
gest. But  this  system  of  mercantile  credit,  invented  simply 
to  give  power  and  opportunity  to  rogues,\  and  enable 
them  to  live  upon  the  wreck  of  honest  men — was  ever 
anything  like  it  in  the  world  before?  That  the  wretched, 
impatient,  scrambling  idiots,  calling  themselves  commercial 
men,  forsooth,  should  not  be  able  so  much  as  to  see  this 
plainest  of  all  facts,  that  any  given  sum  of  money  will  be 
as  serviceable  to  commerce  in  the  pocket  of  the  seller  of 
the  goods,  as  of  the  buyer;  and  that  nobody  gains  one 
farthing  by  "credit"  in  the  long  run.*  It  is  precisely  as 
great  a  loss  to  commerce  that  every  seller  has  to  wait  six 
months  for  his  money,  as  it  is  a  gain  to  commerce  that 
every   buyer   should    keep    his   money   six   months   in   his 

i  [See  below,  §§  13,  14.    A  discarded  title  for  this  Letter  wm  ''St  Geoive's 
Story^'  (see  §  9).I 

<  [See  the  pesave  from  Froittart  in  the  preceding  letter,  pp.  461,  462.] 


''Things  (understood)."— JTA  noU  bjf  Author  in  hu  eopyA 

idix 


*  [On  this  subject^  see  the  additional  passage  in  Appendix  3  (VoL    XXTX. 
p.  535X] 
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pocket.  In  reality  there  is  neither  gain  nor  loss — except 
by  roguery,  when  the  gain  is  all  to  the  rogue,  and  the 
loss  to  the  true  man. 

In  all  wise  commerce,  payment,  large  or  small»  should 
be  over  the  counter.  If  you  can't  pay  for  a  thin^ — don't 
buy  it  If  you  can't  get  paid  for  it — don't  sell  it.  So, 
you  will  have  calm  days,  drowsy  nights,  all  the  good  busi- 
ness you  have  now,  and  none  of  the  bad. 

2.  (Just  as  I  am  correcting  this  sheet  I  get  a  lovely 
illuminated  circular,  printed  in  blue  and  red,  from  Messrs. 
Howell,  James,  and  Co.,  silk  mercers,  etc.,  to  the  Royal 
Family,  which  respectfully  announces  that  their  half-yearly 
clearance  sale 

and  continues  one  month,  and  that   the  whole  of  the 

VALUABLE  STOCK  WILL  BE  COMPLETELY  OVERHAULED,  AND 
LARGE  PORTIONS  SUBJECTED  TO  SUCH  REDUCTIONS  IN  PRICE, 
AS  WILL  ENSURE  THEIR  BEING  DISPOSED  OF  PRIOR  TO  TEE 
COMMENCEMENT  OF  THE  APPROACHING  SPRING  SEASON.  EaCH 
DEPARTMENT  WILL  PRESENT  SPECIAL  ATTRACTIONS  IN  THE 
WAY  OF  BARGAINS,  AND  LADIES  WILL  HAVE  AN  OPPOR- 
TUNITY OF  PURCHASING  THE  HIGHEST  CLASS  OF  GOODS  AT 
PRICES  QUITE   AS   IX)W   AS   THOSE   OF  INFERIOR  MANUFACTURE. 

What  a  quite  beautiful  and  generally  satisfactory  comma> 
cial  arrangement,  most  obliging  H.  and  JJ) 

8.  If,  however,  for  the  nonce,  you  chance  to  have  such 
a  thing  as  a  real  ''pound"  in  your  own  pocket,  besides 
the  hypothetical  pounds  you  have  in  other  people's — ^put  it 
on  the  table,  and  let  us  look  at  it  together. 

As  a  piece  of  mere  die-cutting,  that  St.  George  is  one 
of  the  best  bits  of  work  we  have  on  our  money.*     But  as 

*  The  best  is  on  George  III.'s  pound,  1820;  the  most  finished  in  work 
on  George  IV.'s  crown-piece,  1821. 
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a  design, — ^how  brightly  comic  it  is  I  The  horse  looking 
abstractedly  into  the  air,  instead  of  where  precisely  it 
would  have  looked,  at  the  beast  between  its  legs :  St. 
George,  with  nothing  but  his  helmet  on  (being  the  last 
piece  of  armom*  he  is  likely  to  want),  putting  his  naked 
feet,  at  least  his  feet  showing  their  toes  through  the  bus- 
kins, well  forward,  that  the  dragon  may  with  the  greatest 
convenience  get  a  bite  at  them;  and  about  to  deliver  a 
mortal  blow  at  him  with  a  sword  which  cannot  reach  him 
by  a  couple  of  yards, — or,  I  think,  in  George  III/s  piece, 
with  a  field-marshal's  truncheon. 

4.  Victor  Carpaccio  had  other  opinions  on  the  likeli- 
hood of  matters  in  this  battle.  His  St.  George^  exactly 
reverses  the  practice  of  ours.  He  rides  armed,  from 
shoulder  to  heel,  in  proof — but  without  his  helmet.  For 
the  real  difficulty  in  dragon  -  fights,  as  you  shall  hear, 
is  not  so  much  to  kill  your  dragon,  as  to  see  him;  at 
least  to  see  him  in  time,  it  being  too  probable  that  he 
will  see  you  first."  Carpaccio's  St.  George  will  have  his 
eyes  about  him,  and  his  head  free  to  turn  this  way  or 
that.  He  meets  his  dragon  at  the  gallop — catches  him 
in  the  mouth  with  his  lance — carries  him  backwards  off 
his  fore  feet,  with  the  spear  point  out  at  the  back  of 
his  neck.  But  Victor  Carpaccio  had  seen  knights  tilt- 
ing; and  poor  Pistrucci,*  who  designed  this  St  George 
for  us,  though  he  would  have  been  a  good  sculptor  in 
luckier  circumstances,  had  only  seen  them  presenting  ad- 
dresses as  my  Lord  Mayor  and  killing  turtle  instead  of 
dragon. 

5.  And,  to  our  mcreasing  sorrow,  modem  literature  is 
as  unsatisfactory  in  its  picturing  of  St.  George  as  modem 
art.     Here  is  Mr.  Emerson's  bas-relief  of  the  Saint,  given 

1  [For  Raskin's  study  of  Carpaccio's  ''St  George,"  see  Plate  LX.  in  Vol.  XXIV. 
(p.  340) ;  and  for  descriptions  of  the  picture,  ibid,,  §§  168,  223-241  (pp.  340,  383- 
400).l 

^    See  below,  p.  48a] 

*  [Benedetto  Pistrucd  (1784-1855),  gem-engrayer  and  medallist,  chief  engraver 
to  the  Royal  Mint  from  1817  onwards.  For  another  criticism  of  Pistmcci's  dedgn, 
see  Vol  XXVI.  p.  563.] 
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in  his  English  Traits,^  a  book  occasionally  wise,  and  alw^ays 
observant  as  to  matters  actually  proceeding  in  the  world ; 
but  thus,  in  its  ninth  chapter,  calumnious  of  our  Georgie 
faith : — 

''  George  of  Cftppftdocia,  bom  at  Epiphania  in  Cilicia,  waa  a  low  parasite, 
who  got  a  lucratiTe  contract  to  supply  the  army  with  bacon.*  A  ro^ne 
and  informer ;  he  got  rich,  and  was  forced  to  run  from  justice.  He  saved 
his  money,  embra^d  Arianism,  collected  a  library^  and  got  promoted  bj 
a  faction  to  the  episcopal  throne  of  Alexandria.  When  Julian  came, 
A.D.  S6l,  George  was  dragged  to  prison.  The  prison  was  burst  open  bj 
the  mob,  and  George  was  lynched,  as  he  deserved.  And  this  pre(^«>ii8 
knave  became  in  good  time,  Saint  George  of  England — patron  of  chivaliy, 
emblem  of  victory  and  civility,  and  the  pride  of  the  best  blood  of  the 
modem  world!" 

Here  is  a  goodly  patron  of  our  dainty  doings  in 
Hanover  Square  1  If  all  be  indeed  as  our  clear-sighted, 
unimaginative  American  cousin  tells  us.  But  if  all  d^ 
indeed  so,  what  conclusion  would  our  American  cousin 
draw  from  it?  The  sentence  is  amusing — ^the  facts  {if 
facts),  surprising.  But  what  is  to  follow?  Mr.  Emerson's 
own  conclusion  is  *^that  nature  trips  us  up  when  we 
strut"'  But  that  is,  in  the  first  place,  untrue  absolutely, 
for  Nature  teaches  all  cock-sparrows,  and  their  like  (who 
are  many),  to  strut;  and  never  without  wholesome  effect 
on  the  minds  of  hen-sparrows,  and  their  like,  who  are 
likewise  many.  But  in  its  relative,  if  not  absolute,  truth, 
is  this  the  conclusion  here  wisely  to  be  gathered?  Are 
^'chivalry,  victory,  civility,  and  the  pride  of  the  best 
blood  of  the  modem  world,"  generally  to  be  described  as 
^•strutting"?  And  is  the  discovery  of  the  peculations  of 
George  of  Cilicia  a  wholesome  reproof,  administered  by 
nature,  to  those  imnatural  modes  of  thinking  and  feeling? 

6.  Mr.  Emerson  does  not  think  so.  No  modem  person 
has  truer  instinct  for  heroism  than  he:  nay,  he  is  the  only 
man  I  know  of,  among  all  who  ever  looked  at  books  ot 

>  [Chapter  IX.:  ''Cockayne."] 

*  [See  8t.  MarkM  Rut,  §  46  (Vol.  XXIV.  p.  244),  where  RuskUi  ui  a  note 
m  to  thifl  Letter.] 

*  [See  the  same  chapter  o(  Engk$h  TraiU  (p.  8£,  18M  edition).] 
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mine,  who  had  nobleness  enough  to  understand  and  believe 
the  story  of  Turner's  darkening  his  own  picture  that  it 
might  not  take  the  light  out  of  Lawrence's.^  The  level  of 
vulgar  English  temper  is  now  sunk  so  far  below  the  power 
of  doing  such  a  thing,  that  I  never  told  the  story  yet,  in 
general  society,  without  being  met  by  instant  and  obstinate 
questioning  of  its  truth,  if  not  by  quiet  incredulity.  But 
men  with  'Hhe  pride  of  the  best  blood  of  England"  can 
believe  it;  and  Mn  Emerson  believes  it.  And  yet  this 
chivalry,  and  faith,  and  fire  of  heart,  recognized  by  him  as 
existent,  confuse  themselves  in  his  mind  with  effete  Gothic 
tradition;  and  are  all  *' tripped  up"  by  his  investigation, 
itself  superficial,  of  the  story  of  St.  George,  In  quieter 
thought,  he  would  have  felt  that  the  chivahy  and  victory, 
being  themselves  real,  must  have  been  achieved,  at  some 
time  or  another,  by  a  real  chevalier  and  victor, — nay,  by 
thousands  of  chevaliers  and  victors.  That  instead  of  one 
St.  George,  there  must  have  been  armies  of  St.  Georges; 
— ^that  this  vision  of  a  single  Knight  was  as  seciu^y  the 
symbol  of  knights  innumerable,  as  the  one  Dragon,  of  sins 
and  trials  innumerable;  and  no  more  depended  for  its 
vitality,  or  virtue,  on  the  behaviour  of  George  of  Cilicia, 
than  the  terror  of  present  temptation  depends  on  the 
natural  history  of  the  rattlesnake.  And  farther,  being  an 
American,  he  should  have  seen  that  the  fact  of  the 
Christian  world's  having  made  a  bishop  of  a  speculating 
bacon-seller,  and  afterwards  kept  reverent  recoid  of  this 
false  St  George,  but  only  obscure  record  of  its  real 
St.  Georges,  was  by  no  means  an  isolated  fact  in  the 
history  of  the  Christian  world, — but  rather  a  part  of  its 
confirmed  custom  and  ^'practical  education";'  and  that, 
only  the  other  day,  St.  James  Fisk,  canonised  tearfully  in 
America,  and  bestrewn  with  tuberoses  and  camellias,  as 
above  described  (15,  §  15),  was  a  military  gentleman  of 
exactly  the  type  of  the  CiUcian  St.  George. 

1  [See  Lectum  an  ArekUechire  and  PainHnff,  §  104  (VoL  XU.  p.  131).] 
>  [See  Letter  26,  $  8  (p.  449).] 
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Farther.  How  did  it  never  occur  to  Mr.  Eknerson 
that,  whether  his  story  of  the  book-collecting  bishop  were 
true  or  not,  it  was  certainly  not  the  story  told  to  Cceur- 
de-Lion,  or  to  Edward  III.  when  they  took  St  Grcorge  for 
their  Master?  No  book-collecting  episcopal  person,  had  he 
been  ever  so  much  a  saint,  would  have  served  them  to 
swear  by,  or  to  strike  by.  They  must  have  heard  some 
other  story; — ^not,  perhaps,  one  written  down,  nor  needing 
to  be  written.  A  remembered  story, — yet,  probably,  a 
little  truer  than  the  written  one;  and  a  little  older. 

7.  It  is,  above  all,  strange  that  the  confusion  of  Mr. 
Emerson's  own  first  sentence  did  not  strike  him,  ^'Greorge 
of  Cappadocia,  bom  in  Cilicia."  It  is  true  that  the  bacon- 
selling  and  book-collecting  Arian  Bishop  was  bom  in  Cilicia, 
and  that  this  Arian  Bishop  was  called  George.  But  the 
Arians  only  contrived  to  get  this  Bishop  of  theirs  thought 
of  as  a  saint  at  all,  because  there  was  an  antecedent  St 
GrCorge,  with  whom  he  might  be  confused;  a  St.  George, 
indeed,  ^'of  Cappadocia";  and  as  it  chanced  that  their  own 
bishop  came  out  of  Cappadocia  to  his  bishopric,  very  few 
years  after  his  death  sufficed  to  render  the  equivocation  pos- 
sible. But  the  real  St  George  had  been  martjrred  seventy 
years  before,  a.d.  290,  whereas  the  Arian  bishop  was  killed 
in  861.  And  this  is  the  story  of  the  real  St.  George,  which 
filled  the  heart  of  the  early  Christian  Church,  and  was 
heard  by  Cceur-de-Lion  and  by  Edward  III.,  somewhat  in 
this  following  form,  it,  luckily  for  usy  having  been  at  least 
once  fairly  written  out,  in  the  tenth  century,  by  the  best 
Eastern  scholar  who  occupied  himself  with  the  history  of 
Samts.^  I  give  you  an  old  English  translation  of  it,  rather 
than  my  own,  £rom  p.  182  of  the  ''  Historic  of  that  most 
famous  Saint  and  Soldier  of  Christ  Jesus,  St  George  of 
Cappadocia,  asserted  firom  the  fictions  of  the  Middle  Ages 
of  the  Church,  and  opposition  of  the  present,  ...  by  Peter 
Heylyn;  printed  in  London  for  Henry  Seyle,  and  to  be 

^  [Symeon,  surnamed  Metapbrutei,  of  Byzantium.] 
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sold  at  his  shop  the  signe  of  the  Tyger's  head,  m  St.  Paul's 
Churchyard,  1681":— 

8.  "St.  George  was  bom  ui  Cappadocia,  of  Christian 
parents,  and  those  not  of  the  meanest  qualitie:  by  whom 
he  was  brought  up  in  true  Religion,  and  the  feare  of  Grod. 
Hee  was  no  sooner  past  his  Childhood,  but  hee  lost  his 
father,  bravely  encountring  with  the  enemies  of  Christ; 
and  thereupon  departed  with  his  afflicted  Mother  into 
Palestine,  whereof  she  was  a  native;  and  where  great 
fortunes  and  a  faire  inheritance  did  fall  unto  him.  Thus 
qualified  in  birth,  and  being  also  of  an  able  bodie,  and  of 
an  age  fit  for  employment  in  the  warres;  hee  was  made  a 
ColonelL"  (This  word  is  explained  above,  15,  §  16.)  "In 
which  emplo}rment  hee  gave  such  testimonies  of  his  valour, 
and  behaved  himselfe  so  nobly;  that  forthwith  Diocletian, 
not  knowing  yet  that  he  was  a  Christian,  advanced  him  to 
the  place  and  dignitie  of  his  Councell  for  the  warres  (for 
so  on  good  authoritie  I  have  made  bold  to  render  'Comes' 
in  this  place  and  time).^  About  this  time  his  Mother  dyed: 
and  hee,  augmenting  the  heroicke  resolutions  of  his  mind, 
with  the  increase  of  his  revenue,  did  presently  applie 
himselfe  unto  the  Court  and  service  of  his  Prince;  his 
twentieth  yeere  being  even  then  compleat  and  ended.  .  .  . 

"But  Diocletian  being  soon  after  compelled  into  his 
persecution  of  the  Christians"  (Heyljm  here  gives  abstract 
of  his  author),  "and  warrants  granted  out  unto  the  officers 
and  rulers  of  the  Provinces  to  speed  the  execution,  and 
that  done  also  in  frequent  senate,  the  Emperour  there 
himself  in  person,  St.  Greorge,  though  not  yet  samted, 
could  continue  no  longer,  but  there  exposed  himself  unto 
their  fury  and  his  owne  glory."     (Translation  begins  again.) 

"When  therefore  George,  even  in  the  first  begiruiings, 
had  observed  the  extraordinarie  cruelty  of  these  proceed- 
ings, hee  presently  put  off  his  military  habiliments,  and, 
making  dole  of  all  his  substance  to  the  poore,  on  the  third 

1  [The  brackets  here  are  Key\jn%    Roakiii  quotes  from  pp.  132,  135, 137,  138.] 
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Session  of  the  Senate,  when  the  Imperudl  decree  was  ta 
be  verified,  quite  voide  of  feare,  he  came  into  the  Senate- 
house,  and  spake  unto  them  in  this  manner.    'How  long, 
most  noble  Emperour  and  you  Conscript  Fathers,  will  jou 
augment  your  tyrannies  against  the  Christians?    How  long 
will  you  enact  unjust  and  cruell  Lawes  against  them,  (xmi- 
pelling  those  which  are  aright  instructed  in  the  fidth^  to 
follow  that  Religion,  of  whose  truth  your  selves  are  doubt- 
fuU?    Your   Idols   are  no   Gods,  and  I   am   bold   to   say 
againe,  they  are  not.     Be  not  you  longer  couzned  in   the 
same  errour.     Our  Christ  alone  is  God,    He  ofolj  is   the 
Lord,  in  the  glory  of  the  Father.    Eyther  do  you  there- 
fore acknowledge  that  Religion  which  undoubtedly  is  true: 
or  else  disturbe  not   them   by   your  raging  follies,   which 
would  willingly  embrace  it.'    This  said,  and  all  the  Senate 
wonderfully  amazed  at  the  free  speech  and   boldnesse    of 
the  man''  (and  no  wonder; — ^my  own  impression  is  indeed 
that  most   martyrs     have   been  made  away  with  less  for 
their  faith  than  their  incivility.     I  have  always  a  lurking 
sympathy  with  the  Heathen);  "they  all  of  them  tum'd 
Uieir  eyes  upon  the  Emperour,  expecting  what  bee  would 
reply :  who  beckoning  to  Magnentius,  then  Consult,  and  one 
of  his  speciall  Favourites,  to  retume  an  answere;  hee  pre- 
sently applyed  himselfe  to  satisfie  his  Prince's  pleasure. 

"Furtiier"  (says  Heylyn)  "we  will  not  prosecute  the 
storie  in  our  Authors  words,  which  are  long  and  fiill  of 
needlesse  conference;  but  will  briefly  declare  the  substance 
of  it,  which  is  this.  Upon  St.  George's  constant  profession 
of  his  Faith,  they  wooed  him  first  with  promises  of  future 
honours,  and  more  faire  advancements:  but  finding  him 
unmoveable,  not  to  be  wrought  upon  with  words,  they 
tried  him  next  with  torments :  not  sparing  anything  whidi 
might  expresse  their  cruelty,  or  enoUe  his  afiiicti<m.  When 
they  saw  all  was  fruitlesse,  at  last  the  fataU  Sentence  was 
pronounced  against  him  in  this  manner:  that,  beeing  had 
againe  to  prison,  hee  should  the  following  day  be  drawne 
through  the  City  and  bdheaded.  . 
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*'  Which  sentence  was  accordingly  performed,  and  George 
invested  with  the  glorious  Crowne  of  Martyrdome  upon 
the  28.  day  of  April,  Anno  Domini  nostri  290/' 

9.  That  is  St.  George's  "true"  story,  how  far  literally 
true  is  of  no  moment ;  it  is  enough  for  us  that  a  young 
soldier,  in  early  days  of  Christianity,  put  off  his  armour, 
and  gave  up  his  soul  to  his  Captain,  Christ:^  and  that 
his  death  did  so  impress  the  hearts  of  all  Christian  men 
who  heard  of  it,  that  gradually  he  became  to  them  the 
leader  of  a  sacred  soldiership,  which  conquers  more  than 
its  mortal  enemies,  and  prevails  against  the  poison,  and 
the  shadow,  of  Pride,  and  Death* 

And  above  all,  his  putting  off  his  knight's  armouiui  espe- 
cially  the  miUtary  belt,  as  then  taking  service  with  Christ 
instead  of  the  Roman  Emperor,  impressed  the  minds  of 
the  later  Christian  knights;  because  of  the  law  referred 
to  by  St,  Grolden-Lips  (quoted  by  Heyljna  farther  on):* 
"No  one  who  is  an  officer  would  dare  to  appear  without 
his  zone  and  mantle  before  him  who  wears  the  diadem." 
So  that  having  thus  voluntarily  humbled  himself,  he  is 
thought  of  as  chiefly  exalted  among  Christian  soldiers,  and 
called,  not  only  "  the  great  Martyr,"  but  the  "  Standard- 
Bearer"  (TropsBophorus  *).  Whence  he  afterwards  becomes 
the  knight  bearing  the  bloody  cross  on  the  argent  field, 
and  the  Captain  of  Christian  war. 

10.  The  representation  of  all  his  spiritual  enemies  under 
the  form  of  the  Dragon  was  simply  the  natural  habit  of 
the  Greek  mind:  the  stories  of  Apollo  delivering  Latona 
from  the  Python,  and  of  Perseus  delivering  Andromeda 
from  the  sea  monster,  had  been  as  familiar  as  the  pitcher 
and  winecups  they  had  been  painted  on,  in  red  and  black, 
for  a  thousand  years  before :  and  the  name  of  St.  George,^ 

1  \Kmg  Biehard  IL,  Act  iv.  ac.  1  (^'gave  ...  His  pare  soul  unto  his  Cftptain, 

Christ":  see  Letter  26,  §  15,  p.  459).] 

'  [Chrysostom ;  Heylyn  (p.  148)  quotes  from  his  26th  Homily  on  CorinthiaDs.] 
»  [Ck>mpare  '^The  Place  of  Dragons/'   Vol.   XXIV.  pp.   375  9eq.,  where  Mr» 

Anderson  works  out  the  Greek  analogies  with  the  story  of  St  George.] 
«  [Ck>mpare  Ufshim  on  Art,  §  116  (VoL  XX.  p.  108).] 
xxvu.  2  H 
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the  *' Earthworker,'*  or  ^  Husbandman^  *  cismected  him  in- 
stantly, in  Greek  thoughts,  not  only  with  the  ancient  dngon^ 
Erichthonius,  but  with  the  Spirit  of  agriculture,  called 
'*  Thrice-warrior,*'  to  whom  the  dragon  was  a  harnessed 
creature  of  toil.^  Yet,  so  far  as  I  know,  it  was  not 
until  the  more  strictly  Christian  tradition  of  the  anraed 
archangel  Michael  conftised  its  symbdtism  with  that  of  the 
armed  saint,  that  tiie  dragon  enters  definitely  into  the 
story  of  St.  George.  The  authoritative  course  of  Byzan* 
tine  painting,  sanctioned  and  restricted  by  the  Church  in 
the  treatment  of  every  subject,  invariably  r^resents  St. 
George  as  the  soldier  Martp:,  or  witness,*  befoce  EHo- 
cletian,  never  as  victor  over  the  dragon  :t  his  story,  as 
the  painters  tell  it,  cotresponds  closdy  with  that  of  St. 
Catherine  of  Sinai ;  I  and  is,  in  the  root  of  it,  truth,  and  in 

*  More  properly  ''named  from  the  husbandman."  Thus  Lycus  is  "a 
wolf/'  Lycfus,  named  from  the  "wolf/'  «r  "wolSsh."  So,  Georgusis  '•a  has- 
ban4nuui/'  Geoiigiiis,  ''named  from  the  hubaitdman/'  or  "  haslMndmaiiahip." 

f  See  the  complete  series  of  subjects  as  given  bj  M.  Didron'  in  his 
Iconographie  Chretienne  (8vo,  Paris,  1845,  p.  569),  &nd  note  the  most  inter- 
esting trace  of  the  idea  of  Triptolemns,  ra  the  attendant  ehild  with  the 
water-pitcher  behind  the  equestrian  figares  of  the  Sa&iL 

X  You  will  find  that  in  my  19th  letter^  §  10  [p.  528],  I  propose  that  our 
St.  George's  Company  in  England  shall  be  under  the  patronage  also  of  St 
Anthony  in  Italy.  And  in  general,  we  will  hold  ourselves  bound  to  rever- 
ence,  in  one  mind,  with  Carpaccio  and  the  good  Painters  and  Merchants  of 
Venice,  the  eight  great  Saints  of  the  Greek  Church, — namely  (in  the  order  M. 
Didron  gives  them) — the  Archangel  Michael,  the  Precursor  (John  Baptist), 
St  Peter,  St  Paul,  St  Nicholas,  St  George,  Ste.  Catherine  of  Sinai,  and  St 
Anthony,  these  being  patrons  of  our  chief  occupations  *( while,  over  our  banking 
operations  we  will  have  for  patron  or  principal  manager,  the  more  modem 
Western  Saint,  Francis  of  Assisi);  meaning  always  no  disrespect  to  St 
Jerome  or  Ste.  Cecilia,  in  case  we  need  help  in  our  literature  or  moaie. 

»  [See  the  woodcut  of  ^Triptolomus  in  his  Car/'  Plate  V,  in  Vel.  XX.  <p.  M3).] 

•  OOompare  L«tier  8S,  f  20  a.  (YoL  XXIX.  p.  249).] 

*  fThat  is,  in  the  treatise  by  the  Byzantine  Monk  Dionysius,  translated  by  Paul 
Darand,  and  ftimished  with  an  iatroduetion  by  M.  Didron ;  the  title  of  the  trans- 
lation, etc,  being  Manuel  <PIconographie  Chretienne,  The  order  of  the  Saints  is 
given  in  pp.  352^8.    For  other  references  to  the  book,  see  Vol.  XIX.  p.  356  a.] 

«  [That  is,  warfare  against  evil  (St  Michael);  ^'washing  with  pare  water"  (the 
Baptist .  see  Letter  73,  §  14 ;  Vol.  XXIX.  p.  2^ ;  fishing  (St  Peter :  see  Vol 
XXVIII.  p.  34) ;  the  practice  of  worics  and  charity  (St  Paul :  see  helow^  p.  509) ; 
sea-&ring  (St  Nicholas);  husbandry  (St  Oeofge  and  St  Anthony:  see  p.  328); 
and  the  arts  and  sciences  (St  Oitherme).  For  9t.  Catherine,  called  ^of  Stnai,'' 
see  above,  p.  206  n.  For  a  list  of  St  Geonre's  eoeupations  generally,  sse  Letter  93, 
§  7  (Vol  ±XIX.  p.  473).]  ns-  F-         8-       /I 
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the  branching  of  it,  beautiful  dream,  of  the  same  wild  and 
lovely  character.  And  we  might  as  well  confuse  Catherine 
oi  Sinai  with  Catherine  of  Siena  (or  for  that  mattar, 
Catherine  de  Medicis  1)  as  St.  George  of  the  Eastern  Church 
with  George  the  Arian.  And  this  witness  of  painting 
remains  simple  and  unbroken,  down  to  the  last  days  (^ 
Venice.  St.  Mark,  St  Nicholas,  and  St.  George  are  the 
three  saints  who  are  seen,  in  the  vision  of  the  Fisherman, 
delivering  Venice  from  the  fiends.^  St.  George,  first  ^'of 
the  seaweed,"  has  three  other  churches  besides  in  Venice; 
and  it  will  be  the  best  work  I  have  ever  done  in  this 
broken  life  of  mine,  if  I  can  some  day  show  you,  how- 
ever dimly,  how  Victor  Carpaccio  has  painted  him  in  the 
humblest  of  these, — the  Uttle  chapel  of  St.  George  on  the 
** Shore  of  the  Slaves."*  There,  however,  our  dragon  does 
not  fail  us,  both  Carpaccio  and  Tintoret  having  the  deepest 
convictions  on  that  subject; — as  all  strong  men  mtist  have; 
for  the  Dragon  is  too  true  a  creature,  to  all  such,  spiritually. 
That  it  is  an  indisputably  Uving  and  venomous  creature, 
materially,  has  been  the  marvel  of  the  world,  innocent  and 
gwlty,  not  knowing  what  to  think  of  the  t»rible  worm; 
nor  whether  to  worship  it,  as  the  Rod  of  their  lawgiver, 
or  to  abhor  it  as  the  visible  symbol  of  the  everlasting 
Disobedience. 

11.  Touching  which  mystery,  you  must  learn  one  or 
two  main  facts." 

The  word  "Dragon"  means  "the  Seeing  Creature,"  and 
I  bddeve  the  Greeks  had  the  same  notion  in  their  other 
word  for  a  serpent,  "ophis."*  There  were  many  other 
creeping,  and  crawling,  and  rampant  things ;  the  olive  stem 
and  the  ivy  were  serpentine  enough,  blindly;  but  here  was 
a  creeping  thing  that  saw/ 

»  [See  VoL  X.  p.  76.] 

«  [For  S.  Giorgio  in  Alga,  see  Vol.  X.  p.  4,  and  VoL  XXIV.  p.  xliii.  The 
other  churches  are  S.  Giorgio  Maggiore,  S.  Giorgio  de'  Greci,  and  S.  Giorgio 
degli  Schiavoni ;  the  pictures  in  the  last  was  the  subject  of  ch.  tl  ia  St.  Mark's 
Be9t,  VoL  XXIV.  pp.  335  uq.'] 

>  [Ck>mpaie  (^ueen  of  the  Air,  VoL  XIX.  pp.  861  so;.] 

*  [Here  compare  Deucalion,  voL  ii.  ch.  i.  f  8  (VoL  XXVI.  p,  301).] 
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The  action  of  the  cobra,  with  its  lifted  and  levelled 
head,  and  the  watchfulness  of  the  coiled  viper,  impressed 
the  Egyptians  and  Greeks  intensely.  To  the  Egyptian 
the  serpent  was  awful  and  sacred,  and  became  the  orna- 
ment on  the  front  of  the  King's  diadems^  (though  an  evil 
spirit  also,  when  not  erect).  The  Greeks  never  could  make 
up  their  minds  about  it.  All  human  life  seems  to  them  as 
the  story  of  Laocoon.*  The  fiery  serpents  slay  us  for  our 
wisdom  and  fidelity; — ^then  writhe  themselves  into  rest  at 
the  feet  of  the  Gods. 

12.  The  Egyptians  were  at  the  same  pause  as  to  their 
Nile  Dragon,  for  whom  I  told  you  they  built  their  laby- 
rinth.* 

''For  in  the  eyes  of  some  of  the  Egyptians,  the  crocodiles  are  sacred; 
but  by  others  they  are  held  for  enemies.  And  it  is  they  who  dwell  bj  the 
Lake  Mceris,  who  think  them  greatly  sacred.  Eveiy  one  of  these  like 
people  has  care  of  his  own  crocodile,  taught  to  be  obedient  to  the  Uftiof 
of  finger.  And  they  put  jewels  of  enamel  and  gold  into  their  ears,  and 
bracelets  on  their  forefeet,  and  feed  them  with  the  sacred  shew-breM) 
daily,  and  attend  upon  them,  that  they  may  Hve  beautiful  lives ;  and,  when 
they  die,  bury  them,  embalmed,  in  holy  tombs."  (Thus  religion,  as  a  pioos 
friend,  I  observe^  writes  in  a  Devonshire  paper  the  other  day,  leads  to  the 
love  of  Nature !)  ''  But  they  of  the  city  Elephantine  eat  their  crocodiles, 
holding  them  nowise  sacred.  Neither  do  they  call  them  crocodiles^  bat 
'champsse';  it  is  the  lonians  who  call  them  'crocodiles,'  because  they  think 
them  like  the  little  crocodiles  that  live  in  the  dry  stone  walla"  ^ 

\  18.  I  do  not  know  if  children  generally  have  strong 
I  associative  fancy  about  words;  but  when  I  was  a  child, 
I  that  word  "Crocodile"  always  seemed  to  me  very  terrific, 
and  I  would  even  hastily,  in  any  book,  turn  a  leaf  in 
which  it  was  printed  with  a  capital  C.  If  anybody  hsA 
but  told  me  the  meaning  of  it — "  a  creatiure  that  is  afraid 
of  crocuses  1 "  * 

1  [Compare  Letter  76,  §  12  (Vol.  XXIX.  p.  69),  and  Pnmrpina,  i.  ch.  ziL  §  2 
(Vol.  XXV.  p.  3G3).] 

«  [For  the  Laocoon,  see  Vol.  IV.  pp.  120-121.] 

'   See  Letter  23,  §  13  (p.  407).] 

«  [Herodotos,  ii.  69.] 

^  [See  the  account  of  the  word  in  Gaisford's  Etymologkum  Magnum  .  .  .  ^'^ 
pluribuM  Scholiattii  et  grammaticis:  ''the  land  crocodile  fears  the  crocas;  whenee 
bee-keepers,  when  the  animal  comes  up  to  eat  their  honey,  put  oat  crocuses,  ^ 
the  sight  of  which  the  crocodile  flees."] 
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That,  at  least,  is  all  I  can  make  of  it,  now ;  though  I 
can't  understand  how  this  weakness  of  the  lizard  mind  was 
ever  discovered,  for  lizards  never  see  crocuses,  that  I  kn<}w 
of.  The  next  I  meet  in  Italy  (poor  little,  glancing,  pant- 
ing things, — I  miss  them  a  little  here  from  my  mossy  walls) 
— shall  be  shown  an  artificial  crocus,  Paris-made;  we  will 
see  what  it  thinks  of  it  1  But  however  it  came  to  be  given, 
for  the  great  Spirit-Lizard,  the  name  is  a  good  one.  For 
as  the  wise  German's  final  definition  of  the  Devil  (in  the 
second  part  of  Faicst)  is  that  he  is  afraid  of  Roses,^  so  the 
earliest  and  simplest  possible  definition  of  him  is .  that  in 
spring-time  he  is  afraid  of  crocuses ;  which  I  am  quite  sure, 
both  our  farmers  and  manufacturers  are  now,  in  England, 
to  the  utmost.  On  the  contrary,  the  Athenian  Spirit  of 
Wisdom  was  so  fond  of  crocuses  that  she  made  her  own 
robe  crocus-coloiu*,  before  embroidering  it  with  the  wars  of 
the  Giants;'  she  being  greatly  antagonistic  to  the  temper 
which  dresses  sisters  of  charity  in  black,  for  a  crocus-colour 
dress,  was  much  the  gayest — not  to  say  the  giddiest — ^thing 
she  could  possibly  wear  in  Athens. 

14.  And  of  the  crocus,  vernal,  and  autunmal,  more 
properly  the  enchanted  herb  of  Colchis*  (see  by  the  way, 
White's  History  of  Selbome  at  the  end  of  its  41st  letter*), 
I  must  tell  you  somewhat  more  in  next  letter ;  *  meantime, 
look  at  the  safiron  crest  in  the  centre  of  it,  carefully,  and 
read,  with  some  sympathy,  if  you  can,  this  true  story  of  a 
crocus,  which  being  told  me  the  other  day  by  one  who, 
whether  I  call  him  friend  or  not,  is  indeed  friendly  to  me, 

}  [Comparo  Letter  46,  §  16  (Vol.  XXVIII.  pp.  182-183) ;  and  Bee  Vol.  XIII. 
p.  620  n.] 

*  [For  the  crocut-colour  of  the  robe,  see  Law9  pf  JF^tole,  ch.  vii.  §  26  (Vol.  XV. 
p.  427),  and  cooipare  Vol.  XIX.  p.  376 ;  for  its  embroidery  with  the  wars  of  the 
l^iants,  compare  Vol.  XXIIl.  p.  276.] 

*  [llie  name  for  the  meadow-saffron — «roXxcjr6i> — having  reference  to  the  enchant- 
ments of  Medea  of  Colchis.] 

*  [Letter  83  in  Bohn's  edition.  ''The  vernal  crocus  expands  its  flowers  by  the 
beginning  of  March  at  ^rthest,  and  often  in  very  rigorous  weather;  and  cannot 
be  retarded  but  by  some  violence  offered;  while  tne  autumnal  (the  saffiron)  defies 
the  influence  of  the  spring  and  summer,  and  will  not  blow  till  most  plants  begin 
to  fade  and  run  to  seed.    This  circumstance  is  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  creation."] 

^  [This,  however,  was  not  done.] 
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and  to  all  whom  he  can  befriend,  I  begged  him  to  write  it 
for  your  sakes,  which  he  has  thus  graciously  done,^ — 

"A  STORY  OF  A  FLOWER 

''  It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  delight  which  I  took  in  mj  first  flower^ 
yet  it  was  only  a  poor  peeky  little  sprouting  crocus.  Before  I  begin  the 
story,  I  most,  in  two  lines,  make  known  my  needy  state  at  the  time  when 
I  became  the  owner  of  the  flower.  I  was  in  my  eleventh  year,  meanly 
clothed,  plainly  fed,  and  penniless ;  an  errand  boy  in  receipt  pf  one  shilling^ 
and  sixpence  a  week,  which  sum  I  consumed  in  bread  and  shoe  leather. 
Yet  I  was  happy  enough,  living  in  a  snug  cottage  in  the  suburbs  of  Oxford, 
within  sight  of  its  towers,  and  within  hearing  of  its  bells.      In  the  back 

1  [Henry  Merritt  (1822-1877)>  picture-cleaner  and  art  critic,  author  of  Dirt  ontf 
Pieturei  SepartUed,  Robert  Dolby,  and  other  works,  which  were  collected  by  hia  widow 
(the  artist,  Anna  Lea  Merritt)  in  1879  under  the  title  Henry  Merritt:  Art  OriHcimm 
and  Romance  (Kegan  Paul  &  Co.,  2  vols.).  ''  His  generosity  was  amaxing.  Not 
only  did  he  give  to  those  whom  he  cared  for,  but  to  aome  whom  he  despiaed,  to 
one  at  least  who  had  grossly  injured  him.  No  man  perhaps  ever  won  more  sinoere 
respect  and  affection  mm  those  who  came  to  him  as  employees  and  remained  aa 
friends,  enjoying  the  ori^nality  of  hia  conversation,  and  the  aimple  nobility  of  hia 
•haracter":  aee  the  '^RecoUectiona"  prefixed  to  his  Remains^  where  Uie  twe 
following  lettera  from  Rnakin  are  given  (pp.  42,  43)  :— 

"CoBPus  Cmusn  Cou^eEy  Oxpo&d, 
"December  1,  1872. 

"  Mt  dear  MnuuTT, — When  I  got  your  story  of  a  flower  I  put  it  aside 
for  a  quiet  day  when  I  should  not  be  tired.  It  has  refreahed  me  thia 
mominff,  being  aomewhat  ill,  and  not  able  to  aee  anything  golden  any- 
where but  through  your  young  eyea.  It  is  very  beautiful.  Might  I  use 
it  for  my  February  Foref 

**  Had  you  been  a  little  less  gently  made  you  would  have  been  a  great 
painter.  The  world  has  crumbled  you  in  its  fingers,  or,  rather,  used  you 
as  soft  earth  for  ita  own  pnrposea,  but  you  have  made  many  a  seeming 
dead  erocus  bloom  again. 

''Ever  affectionately  yours, 

«J.  Rosxnr." 

"Braktwood,  JeoMutry  19,  187& 

**  Mt  dsab  MmuuTT, — I  will  be  sure  to  give  you  due  alarm  coneeming 
the  old  masters.  You  have  given  great  pleasure  to  Carlyle  by  your  reporti 
and  yon  always  give  much  to  me  whenever  yon  write  to  me.  I  have  no 
other  friend  who  saya  such  pretty  things  to  me,  in  a  way  that  reminda 
me  of  the  little  courtesies  of  old  dava,  when  people  were  graoeful  by  kind 
act  in  a  letter  as  muek  as  in  a  quadriUe,  and  when  flattery  waa  tim  naughtiest 
of  one's  fiwlts  to  one's  friends,  never  carelsssnsss. 

''Ever  affectionately  yeuia, 

"J.  Roaxnr." 

"A  Story  6i  a  Flower"  was  reprinted  in  the  same  volume,  voL  u  j^  209^272.} 
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yttd  of'  my  home  were  many  wonders.  The  gable  end  of  a  bam  ww 
mantled  with  ivy,  centuries  old,  and  sparrows  made  their  home  in  its 
lealage ;  an  ancient  wall,  old  as  the  Norman  tower  at  the  other  end  of  the 
town,  was  rich  in  gillj^fiowers ;  a  wooden  shed,  with  red  tiles,  was  covered 
by  a  thriving  '  tea  tree/  so  we  called  it,  which  in  summer  was  aU  blossom, 
pendant  mauve*ooloured  blossoms.  This  tree  managed  to  interlace  its 
branches  among  the  tiles  so  effectively  as  in  the  end  to  lift  off  the  whole 
roof  in  a  mass,  and  pcMse  it  in  the  air.  Bees  came  in  swarms  to  sip  honey 
at  the  blossoms:  I  noted  civilised  hive  bees,  and  large  ones  whose  waxen 
cells  were  hidden  in  mossy  banks  in  the  wooda — these  had  crimson  and 
safiron  tinted  bodies,  or,  for  variety,  hairy  shapes  of  sombre  green  and 
black.  I  was  never  weary  of  my  wall-flowers,  and  bees,  and  butterflies* 
But,  BO  it  is,  I  happened  one  day  to  get  a  glimpse  of  a  college  garden 
about  the  end  of  February,  or  the  beginning  of  March,  when  its  mound 
of  venerable  elms  was  lit  up  with  star-like  yellow  flowers.  The  dark  earth 
was  robed  as  with  a  bright  garment  of  imperial,  oriental  splendour.  It 
was  the  star-shaped  aconite,  as  I  believe,  but  am  not  sure,  whose  existence 
in  flower  is  brief,  but  glorious,  when  beheld,  as  I  beheld  it,  in  masses. 
Henceforth,  if  Old  Fidget,  the  gardener,  was  not  at  the  back  gate  of  St. 
J  ■  ,  I  peeped  through  the  keyhole  at  my  yellow  garden  bed,  which 
seemed  flooded  with  sunlight,  only  broken  by  patches  of  rich  black  earth, 
which  formed  strange  patterns,  such  as  we  see  on  Japanese  screens  of 
lacquer  and  bronze,  only  that  the  flowers  had  a  glory  of  their  own.  Well, 
I  looked  through  the  keyhole  every  time  I  passed,  and  that  was  four  times 
daily,  and  always  with  increased  interest  for  my  flowering  aconite.  But 
oh  I  trouble  upon  trouble,  one  day  I  found  the  keyhole  stopt,  and  there 
was  an  end  to  my  daily  joy,  and  of  the  interest  which  had  been  awakened 
in  me,  in  a  new  way,  for  the  wonders  of  nature.  My  love  of  flowers,  how- 
ever, increased,  and  I  found  means  to  feed  my  love.  I  had  often  observed 
Old  Fidget,  the  head  gardener,  and  his  mates,  bring  out  wheelbarrow  loads 
of  refuse  f^m  the  shrubbery  and  flower  beds  and  throw  them  in  a  heap 
along  the  garden  wall  without,  where  a  long  deep  trench  had  become  the 
well-known  receptacle  for  rubbish.  Such  places  were  common  in  town 
suburbs  in  those  days.  The  rubbish  consisted  of  cuttings  of  shrubs  and 
plants,  and  rakings  of  flower-borders,  but  more  beautifully,  of  elm  leaves, 
and  the  cast-off  dothing  of  chestnut  trees,  which  soon  lay  rotting  in  flaky 
masses,  until  I  happened  to  espy  a  fragment  of  a  bulb,  and  then,  the 
rubbish  of  the  garden,  which  concealed  sprouting  chestnuts,  knew  no  rest. 
I  went,  one  holiday,  and  dug  deep,  with  no  other  implement  than  my 
hands,  into  this  matted  mass.  I  laboured,  till  at  length,  in  a  mass  of 
closely  pressed  leaves,  I  came  upon  a  perfect  crocus.  It  lay  like  a  dead 
elfin  infant  in  its  forest  grave.  I  was  enchanted,  and  afraid  to  touch  it, 
as  one  would  fear  to  commit  a  piece  of  sacrilege.  It  lay  in  its  green  robes, 
which  seemed  spun  from  dainty  silken  threads  unsoiled  by  mortal  hands. 
Its  blossom  of  pale  flesh  tint  lay  concealed  within  a  creamy  opalescent  film, 
which  seemed  to  revive  and  live  when  the  light  penetrated  the  darksome 
tomb,  contrasting  with  the  emerald  robes,  and  silken,  pliant  roots.  At 
length  I  lifted  the  flower  from  its  bed,  and  carried  it  to  my  garden  plot 
with  breathless  care.  My  garden  plot,  not  much  larger  than  a  large  baking- 
dish,  was  enclosed  by  broken  tiles,  a  scrubby  place,  unsuited  to  my  newly 
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discovered  treasore.  I  broke  up  the  eftrth  and  pnlveriied  it  with  my 
fingers,  bat  its  coarseness  was  incurable.  I  abandoned  it  as  I  thought  of 
some  mole  hills  in  a  neighbouring  copse,  and  soon  my  plot  was  filled 
deeply  with  soft  sandy  soil,  fit  for  my  flower.  And  then  came  the  neces- 
sity of  protecting  it  from  the  searching  March  winds,  which  I  did  efibctn- 
ally  by  covering  it  with  a  flower-pot,  and  the  season  wore  on,  and  soft, 
mild  days  set  in  apace,  and  my  flower,  which  was  ever  uppermost  in  my 
thouffhts,  whether  sleeping  or  waking,  began  to  show  signs  of  life,  as  day 
by  aaj  I  permitted  the  sun  to  look  at  it,  until  at  length,  one  sunny, 
silent,  Sunday  morning,  it  opened  its  glowing,  golden,  sacramental  cap, 
gleaming  like  light  from  heaven — dropt  in  a  dark  place,  living  light  and 
fire.  So  it  seemed  to  my  poor  vision,  and  I  called  the  household  and  the 
neighbours  from  their  cares  to  share  my  rapture.  But  alas  I  kny  dream  was 
ended;  the  fiower  had  no  fascination  for  those  who  came  at  my  calL  It 
was  but  a  yellow  crocus  to  them — some  laughed,  some  tittered,  some  jeered 
me,  and  old  Dick  Willis,  poor  man,  who  got  a  crust  by  selling  soft  wmter 
by  the  pail,  he  only  rubbed  his  dim  eyes,  and  exclaimed  in  pi^,  'God 
bless  the  poor  boy!'" 

Little  thinking  how  much  he  was  already  blessed, — he 
— and  his  flower  1 

For  indeed  Crocus  and  Carduus^  are  alike  Benedict 
flowers,  if  only  one  knew  God*s  gold  and  purple  from  the 
Devil's,  which,  with  St.  Greorge's  help,  and  St  Anthony's, 
— ^the  one  well  knowing  the  flowers  of  the  field,  and  the 
other  those  of  the  desert, — we  will  try  somewhat  to  discern. 

'  [Tlie  wUd  thisUa.] 


LETTER  27 
CHRIST'S  LODGINGS  1 

Brantwood,  27th  January,  1873. 

1.  "If  it  were  not  so,  I  would  have  told  you."* 

I  read  those  strange  words  of  St.  John's  Grospel  this 
morning,  for  at  least  the  thousandth  time ;  and  for  the  first 
time,  that  I  remember,  with  any  attention.  It  is  difficult,  / 
if  not  impossible,  to  attend  rightly  without  some  definite; 
motive,  or  chance-help,  to  words  which  one  has  read  and 
re-read  till  every  one  of  them  slips  into  its  place  unnoticed,\ 
as  a  familiar  guest, — ^unchallenged  as  a  household  friend. 
But  the  Third  Fors  helped  me,  to-day,  by  half  effacing 
the  "n"  in  the  word  Mona,  in  the  tenth-century  MS.  I 
was  deciphering ;  and  making  me  look  at  the  word,  till  I 
began  to  think  of  it,  and  wondered.  You  may  as  well 
learn  the  old  meaning  of  that  pretty  name  of  the  isle  of 
Anglesea.  "  In  my  Father's  house,"  says  Christ,  "  are  many 
monas," — ^remaining-places— "  if  it  were  not  so,  I  would 
have  told  you."* 

Alas,  had  He  but  told  us  more  clearly  that  it  was  so! 
I  have  the  profoundest  sympathy  with  St  Thomas,  and 
would  fain  put  all  his  questions  over  again,  and  twice  as 
many  more.  "We  know  not  whither  Thou  goest."'  That 
Father's  house, — ^whefre  is  it?  These  " remaining-places," 
how  are  they  to  be  prepared  for  us? — ^how  are  we  to  be 
prepared  for  them? 

1  P' Servants'  Lodgings"  was  a  rejected  title  for  this  letter.] 
'  [Jolin  ziv.  2 :  juoroi  roXkoL} 
'  [John  xiv.  6J] 
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2.  If  ever  your  deigy  mean  really  to  help  you  to  read 
your   Bible, — ^the  whole   of   it,   and  not    merely   the    bits 
which  tell  you  that  you  are  miserable  sinners,  and  that  you 
needn't  mind, — ^they  must  make  a  translation  retaining  as 
many  as  possible  of  the  words  in  their  Greek  form,  which 
you  may  easily  learn,  and  yet  which  will  be  quit  of  the 
danger  of  becoming   debased  by   any  vulgar  English   use. 
So  also,  the  same  word  must  always  be  given  when  it  is 
the  same;^  and  not  in  one  place  translated  "mansion,"  and 
in    another    "abode/'      (Compare    verse    28    of   this    same 
chapter.*)    Not  but  that  "mansion**  is  a  very  fine  Latin 
word,  and  perfectly  correct,  (if  only  one  knows  Latin),  but 
I  doubt  not  that  most  parish  children  understand  by  it,  if 
anything,  a  splendid  house  with  two  wings,  and  an  acre  or 
two  of  offices,  in  the  middle  of  a  celestial  park ;  and  suppose 
that  some  day  or  other  they  are  all  of  them  to  live  in 
such,  as   well  as  the  Squire's  children;  whereas,   if  either 
"mona**  or  "remaining"  were  put  in  both  verses,  it  is  just 
possible  that  sometimes  both  the  Squire  and  the  children, 
instead  of  vaguely  hoping  to  be  lodged  some  day  in  heaven 
by  Christ  and  His  Father,  might  take  notice  of  their  ofier 
in  the  last  verse  I  have  quoted,  and  get  ready  a  spare  room 
both  in  the  mansion  and  cottage,  to  offer  Christ  and  His 
Father  immediately,  if  they  liked  to  come  into  lodgings  on 
earth,* 

8.  I  was  looking  over  some  of  my  own  children's  books 
the  other  day,  in  the  course  of  re-arranging  the  waifs  and 
strays  of  Denmark  Hill  at  Brantwood;  and  came  upcm  a 
catechism  of  a  very  solemn  character  on  the  subject  of  the 

*  '« If  a  man  love  me,  he  will  keep  my  wotds:  and  my  Father  will  love 
him,  and  we  will  oome  unto  him,  and  make  our  abode  with  him."  Our 
mona, — as  in  the  2nd  verse  (John  xiv.). 

1  [Compara  Latttr  12,  §  6  (p.  202).] 

»  [See  The  Crown  qf  WUd  OHvCy  §  26  (Vol  XVm.  pp.  406,  407),  where  Raskin 
refers  to  this  Letter  in  a  footnote  of  1873.] 
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County  of  Kent.^  It  opens  by  demanding  ''the  situation  of 
Kent " ;  then,  the  extent  of  Kent, — ^the  population  of  Kent, 
and  a  sketch  of  the  history  of  Kent;  in  which  I  notice 
with  interest  that  hops  were  first  grown  in  Kent  in  1524, 
and  petitioned  against  as  a  wicked  weed  in  1528.  Then, 
taking  up  the  subject  in  detail,  inquiry  is  made  as  to  ''the 
situation  of  Dover?"  To  which  the  orthodox  reply  is  that 
Dover  is  pleasantly  situated  on  that  part  of  the  island  of 
Great  Britain  nearest  the  Continent,  and  stands  in  a  valley 
between  stupendous  hills.  To  the  next  question,  "What 
is  the  present  state  of  Dover?"  the  well-instructed  infant 
must  answer,  "  That  Dover  consists  of  two  parts,  the  upper, 
called  the  Town,  and  the  lower,  the  Pier;  and  that  they 
are  connected  by  a  long  narrow  street,  which,  from  the 
rocks  that  hang  over  it,  and  seem  to  threaten  the  passenger 
with  destruction,  has  received  the  name  of  Snaregate  Street." 
The  catechism  next  tests  the  views  of  the  young  respon- 
dent upon  the  municipal  government  of  Dover,  the  com-* 
mercial  position  of  Dover,  and  the  names  of  the  eminent 
men  whom  Dover  has  produced;  and  at  last,  after  giving 
a  proper  account  of  the  -Castle^  of  Dover  and  the  two 
churches  in  Dover,  we  are  required  to  state  whether  there 
is  not  an  interesting  relic  of  antii^uity  in  the  vicinity  of 
Dover;  upon  which,  we  observe*  that,  about  two  miles 
north-west  from  Dover,  are  the' remains  of  St.  Radagune's 
Abbey,  now  converted  into  .a  faxm-house;^  and  finally,  to 
the  crucial  interrogation-rr"  What  nobleman's  seat  is  near 
Dover  ? "  we  reply,  with  more  than  usual  unction,  that  "  In 
the  Parish  of  Waldershaw,  five  miles  and  a  half  from 
Dover,  is  Waldershaw  Park,  the  elegant  seat  of  the  Earl 
of  Guildford,  and  that  the  house  is  a  magnificent  structure^ 

1  [Finnoef^t  County  Histories.  The  History  and  Topography  of  the  County  qf  Kent, 
with  Biographical  Sketches,  etc.,  etc.,  and  a  Neat  Map  of  the  County,  London :  Printed 
for  Pinnock  and  Maunder.     Raskin  quotes  from  pp.  1,  17  ».,  lO,  15.] 

'  [St  Radigund's  Abbey  was  founded  in.  1191 ;  the  cbapel  and  some  domestic 
buildings^  considerably  altered  in  the  sixteenth  century,  still  remain  in  use  as  a 
fitrmhouse.  For  the  legend  of  the  queen  and  saint,  Radignnd  (or  Radegunda), 
the  patroness  of  the  Trinitarian  Order,  see  Mrs.  Jameson's  Legends  of  the  Monastio 
Orders,  p.  220.] 
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situated  in  a  vale,  in  the  centre  of  a  well-wooded  Park.*^ 
Whereat  I  stopped  reading;  first,  because  St.  Radagune's 
Abbey,  though  it  is  nothing  but  walls  with  a  few  holes 
through  them  by  which  the  cows  get  in  for  shelter  on 
windy  days,  was  the  first  "remaining"  of  Antiquity  I  ever 
sketched,  when  a  boy  of  fourteen,  spending  half  my  best 
BB  pencil  on  the  ivy  and  the  holes  in  tiie  walls;  and, 
secondly,  the  tone  of  these  two  connected  questions  in  the 
catechism  marks  exactly  the  curious  period  in  the  English 
mind  when  the  worship  of  St.  Radagune  was  indeed  utterly 
extinct,  so  that  her  once  elegant  mansion  becomes  a  farqi- 
house,  as  in  that  guise  fulfilling  its  now  legitimate  func- 
tion:— ^but  the  worship  of  Earls  of  Guildford  is  still  so 
flourishing  that  no  idea  would  ever  occur  to  the  firamers  of 
catechism  that  the  d^ant  seats  of  these  also  were  on  Che 
way  to  become  farm-houses. 

Which  is  nevertheless  surely  the  fiict : — and  the  only  real 
question  is  whether  St.  Radagune's  mansion  and  the  Earl 
of  Guildford's  are  both  to  be  farm-houses,  or  whether  the 
state  of  things  at  the  time  of  the  Dover  Catechism  may  not 
be  exactly  reversed, — and  St.  Radagune  have  her  mansion 
and  park  railed  in  again,  while  the  Earl's  walls  shelter 
the  cows  on  windy  days.  For  indeed,  firom  the  midst  of 
the .  tumult  and  distress  of  nations,  fallen  wholly  Godless 
and  lordless,  perhaps  the  first  possibility  of  redemption 
may  be  by  cloistered  companies,  vowed  once  more  to  the 
service  of  a  divine  Master,  and  to  the  reverence  of  His 
saints. 

4.  You  were  shocked,  I  suppose,  by  my  catalogue,  in  last 
Fors^  of  such  persons,  as.  to  be  revered  by  our  own  Com- 
pany.^ But  have  you  ever  seriously  considered  what  a  really 
vital  question  it  is  to  you  whether  St.  Paul  and  St.  Pancras 
(not  that  I  know  myself  at  this  moment,  who  St  Pancras 
was, — but  I'll  find  out  for  next  For8% — St.  G^eorge  and  St 
Giles,  St.  Bridget  and  St  Helen,  are  really  only  to  become 


1  [See  Letter  26,  §  10  n.  (p.  482>] 
^   See  Letter  82,  $  26  (p.  603).] 
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the  sponsors  of  City  parishes,  or  whether  you  mean  still  to 
render  them  any  gratitude  as  the  first  teachers  of  what  used 
to  be  called  civilization;  nay,  whether  there  may  not  even 
be,  irrespective  of  what  we  now  call  civilization — namely, 
coals  and  meat  at  famine  prices,^ — ^some  manner  of  holy 
living  and  dying,  of  lifting  holy  hands  without  wrath,^ 
and  sinking  to  blessed  sleep  without  fear,  of  which  these 
persons,  however  vaguely  remembered,  have  yet  been  the 
best  patterns  the  world  has  shown  us. 

Don't  think  that  I  want  to  make  Roman  Catholics  of 
you,  or  to  make  anything  of  you,  except  honest  people. 
But  as  for  the  vulgar  and  insolent  Evangelical  *  notion,  that 
one  should  not  care  for  the  Saints, — ^nor  pray  to  them,* — 
Mercy  on  usl  —  do  the  poor  wretches  fancy  that  God 
wouldn't  be  thankful  if  they  would  pray  to  anybody,  for 
what  it  was  right  they  should  have ;  or  that  He  is  piqued, 
forsooth,  if  one  thinks  His  servants  can  help  us  sometimes, 
in  our  paltry  needs? 

*^But  they  are  dead,  and  cannot  help  us,  nor  hear!'' 

Alas;  perchance — no.  What  would  I  not  give  to  be  so 
much  a  heretic  as  to  believe  the  Dead  could  hear ! — ^but  are 
there  no  living  Saints,  then,  who  can  help  you?  Sir  C. 
Dilke,  or  Mr.  Beales,  for  instance  ?  *  and  if  you  don't  believe 
there  are  any  parks  or  monas  abiding  for  you  in  heaven, 
may  you  not  pull  down  some  park  railings  here  and — hold 
public  meetings  in  them,  of  a  Paradisiacal  character? 

5.  Indeed,  that  pulling  down  of  the  Piccadilly  railings 
was  a  significant  business.  "  Park,"  if  you  will  look  to  your 
Johnson,  you  wiU  find  is  one  of  quite  the  oldest  words  in 
Europe;  vox  antiqicissima^^  a  most  ancient  word,  and  now 
a  familiar  one  among  active  nations.     French,  Pare,  Welsh, 

;See  Letter  22,  §  7  (p.  376).] 

1  Timothy  ii.  8 :  see  above,  p.  467.] 

^Compare  below^  p.  646.1 

'See  the  letter  to  Miss  Anderson  in  Vol.  XXIV.  p.  zxiv.] 

[For  Sir  Charles  Dilke's  ''republican"  agitation  at  this  time,  see  above, 
p.  233  n.  Mr.  Beales  was  president  of  the  Reform  League  at  the  time  of  the  pulling 
down  of  the  Park  railings^  for  which  see  Vol.  XVII.  pp.  Ixxx.,  326,  and  compare 
Letters  2,  §  10  (above,  p.  36),  and  74,  S  1^  (Vol.  XXIX.  p.  45).] 

*  [Quoted,  as  is  also  the  definition  from  John  Manwooa's  A  Brtfe  OoUedUm  of 
the  Lawei  qf  the  Foreet  (1692),  from  Todd's  edition  of  Johnson.] 
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— ^we  rnay  master  that,  and  pay  our  compliments  to  God 
upon  it  ?  We  will  h<^  so ;  in  the  meantime  I  can  assure 
you,  this  creation  of  His  will  bear  more  looking  at  than 
you  have  given,  yet,  however  addicted  you  may  be  to 
the  contemplation  of  Nature  (though  I  suspect  you  are 
more  addicted  to  the  tasting  of  her^);  and  that  if  instead 
of  being  in  such  a  hurry  to  pull  park  railings  down,  you 
would  only  beg  the  owners  to  put  them  to  their  proper 
use,  and  let  the  birds  and  beasts,  which  were  made  to 
breathe  English  air  as  well  as  you,  take  shelter  there, 
you  would  soon  have  a  series  of  National  Museums  more 
curious  than  that  in  Great  Russell  Street ;  *  and  with  some^ 
thing  better  worth  looking  at  in  them  than  the  sacred 
crocodiles.  Besides,  you  might  spare  the  poor  beasts  a  little 
room  on  earth,  for  charity,  if  not  for  curiosity.  They  have 
no  mansions  preparing  for  them  elsewhere. 

Whatl  you  answer;  indignant, — **A11  that  good  land 
given  up  to  beasts  1"  Have  you  ever  looked  how  much 
or  little  of  England  is  in  park  land?  I  have  here,  by  me. 
Hall's  Travelling  Atlas  of  the  English  Counties;*  which 
paints  conveniently  in  red  the  railroads,  and  in  green  the 
parks  (not  conscious,  probably — the  colourist— of  his  true 
expression  of  antagonism  by  those  colours). 

The  parks  lie  on  the  face  of  each  county  like  a  few 
crumbs  on  a  plate;  if  you  could  turn  them  all  at  once 
into  com  land,  it  would  literally  not  give  you  a  mouthful 
extra  of  dinner.  Your  dog,  or  cat,  is  more  costly  to  you, 
in  proportion  to  your  private  means,  than  all  these  king- 
doms of  beasts  would  be  to  the  nation. 

"Cost  what  they  might,  it  would  be  too  much'' — think 
you?  You  will  not  give  those  acres  of  good  land  to  keep 
beasts  ? 

^  [Raskin  notes  here  in  his  copy,  '^Obscure.  I  think  there  must  ha^e  been  s 
misprint  somewhere."  The  passage  seems,  however^  clearly  to  refer  to  the  following 
page,  where  he  describes  the  crops  grown  for  beer.] 

'  ri^e  Nataral  History  Collections  had  not  yet  removed  from  Bloomsbury.] 
*  \A  Traveiling  County  Atla$:  with  all  the  Coach  and  Bail  Roads  oceuraMy  laid 
down  and  colourod,  and  carefully  corrected  to  the  preeent  time.    Engraved  by  Sidney 
Hall,  1846.]  »      .       ^ 
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9.  Perhaps  not  beasts  of  God's  making;  but  how  many 
acres  of  good  land  do  you  suppose,  then,  you  do  give  up, 
as  it  is,  to  keep  beasts  He  never  made, — ^never  meant  to 
be  made, — the  beasts  you  make  of  yourselves  ? 

Do  you  know  how  much  com  land  in  the  United 
Kingdom  is  occupied  in  supplying  you  with  the  means  of 
getting  drunk? 

Mind,  I  am  no  temperance  man.^  You  should  all  have 
as  much  beer  and  alcohol  as  was  good  for  you  if  I  had 
my  way.  But  the  beer  and  alcohol  which  are  not  good 
for  you, — ^which  are  the  ruin  of  so  many  of  you,  suppose 
you  could  keep  the  wages  you  spend  in  that  liquor  in 
the  savings  bank,  and  left  the  land,  now  tilled  to  grow 
it  for  you,  to  natural  and  sober  beasts? — Do  you  think 
it  would  be  false  economy? — Why,  you  might  have  a 
working  men's  park  for  nothing,  in  every  county,  bigger 
than  the  Queen's  1  and  your  own  homes  all  the  more 
comfortable. 

10.  I  had  no  notion  myself,  till  the  other  day,  what 
the  facts  were,  in  this  matter.  Get,  if  you  can.  Pro- 
fessor Kirk's  Social  Politics^  (Hamilton,  Adams,  and  Co.), 
and  read,  for  a  beginning,  his  21st  chapter,  on  land  and 
liquor;  and  then,  as  you  have  leisure,  idl  the  book,  care- 
fully- Not  that  he  would  help  me  out  with  my  park 
plan;  he  writes  with  the  simple  idea  that  the  one  end 
of  humanity  is  to  eat  and  drink;  and  it  is  interesting  to 
see  a  Scotch  Professor  thinking  the  lakes  of  his  country 
were  made  to  be  "Reservoirs,"  and  particularly  instancing 
the  satisfei^tion  of  thirsty  Glasgow  out  of  Loch  Katrine; 
so  that,  henceforth,  it  will  be  proper  in  Scotch  economical 
circles  not  to  speak  of  the  Lady  of  the  Lake,  but  of  the 
Lady  of  the  Reservoir.      Still,   assuming  that  to  eat  and 

^  [The  ''temperance"  movement  at  this  time  was,  it  should  be  remembered, 
largehr  identifiea  with  propoeab  for  the  total  abolition  of  the  liquor  trade.] 

>  \aoeiai  PolUioB  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  by  Professor  J.  Kirk,  Edlnburffh^ 
1870.  On  p.  48  he  says :  "  Such  is  the  value  of  uiat  water  which  is  now  flowmff 
from  our  great  lake  reservoirs."  The  Glasgow  Waterworks,  by  means  of  which 
70,000,000  gallons  of  water  are  daily  conveyed  to  Glasgow  by  tunnek  or  aque- 
ducts, were  partially  opened  by  Queen  Victoria  and  Prince  Albert  in  1869.] 
zxvn.  2  I 
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drink  is  the  end  of  life,  the  Professcnr  shows  you  clearly 
how  much  better  this  end  may  be  accomplished  than  it  is 
now.  And  the  broad  fact  which  he  brings  out  oonoeming 
your  drink  is  this;  that  about  one  nodllion  five  hundred 
thousand  acres  of  land  in  the  United  Kingdom  are  occu- 
pied in  producing  strong  liquor  (and  I  don't  see  that  he 
has  included  in  this  estimate  what  is  under  the  wicked 
weeds  of  Kent ;  Mt  is  curious  what  dilBiculty  people  always 
seem  to  have  in  putting  anything  accurately  into  short 
statement).  The  produce  of  this  Iwd,  which  is  more  than 
all  the  arable  for  bread  in  Scotland,  after  being  manufac- 
tured into  drink,  is  sold  to  you  at  the  rates, — ^the  spirits, 
of  twenty-seven  shillings  and  sixpence  for  two  shillings' 
worth;  and  the  beer,  of  two  shillings  for  threepence^ 
halfpenny  worth.  The  sum  you  spend  in  these  articles, 
and  in  tobacco,  annually,  is  one  hundred  and  fifty-six 
BOixioNs  of  pounds;  on  which  the  pure  profit  of  the 
richer  classes  (putting  the  lower  alehouse  gains  aside)  is, 
roughly,  a  hundred  millions.*  That  is  the  way  the  rich 
Christian  Englishman  provides  against  the  Day  of  Judg- 
ment, expecting  to  hear  his  Master  say  to  him,  '*I  was 
thirsty — and  ye  gave  me  drink' — ^Two  shillings'  worth  for 
twen^-seven  and  sixpence.'' 

11.  Again;  for  the  matter  of  lodging.  Look  at  the 
Professor's  page  78.  There  you  find  that  in  the  street 
dedicated  in  Edinburgh  to  the  memory  of  the  first  Bishop 
of  Jerusalem,  in  No.  28,  there  are  living  220  persons.  In 
the  first  floor  of  it  live  ten  fanuUes,-— forty-nine  persons; 
in  the  second  floor,  nine  families — ^fifty-four  persons ;  and  so 
on,  up  to  six  floors,  the  ground-floor  being  a  shop ;  so  that 
"  the  whole  220  persons  in  the  building  are  without  one 
foot  of  the  actual  sur£Eu«  of  the  land  on  which  to  exist 

1  [Hops:  tee  abore,  f  3.    Compare  Proierpkm,  i.  oh.  ▼!.  {  6  n.  (Vol  XIV. 

^'  «  [Compare  Letter  67, 1  9  (Vol.  XXVIII.  p.  644),  and  Letters  73  and  84  (Vol 

XXIX.  pp.  22,  280).] 

«  rMatthew  XXV.  36.]  ^  ^,  ^, , 

«  [For  another  notice  of  tenement!  in  Edinbnxfrh,  tee  Letter  40,  !  l^V^\ 

XXVIU.  p.  73) ;  and  compare  Letters  73,  f  3,  and  90,  f  8  (VoL  XXIX.  pp.  l^,  ^>^ 
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"  In  my  Father's  house/'  says  Christ,  "  are  many  man- 
sions."^ Verily,  that  appears  to  be  also  the  case  in  some 
of  His  Scotch  EvangeUcal  servants'  houses  here.  And 
verecund  Mr.  McCosh,  who  will  not  venture  to  suggest  any 
better  arrangement  of  the  heavens,' — ^has  he  likewise  no 
suggestion  to  offer  as  to  the  arrangement  of  No.  28,  St. 
James's  Street? 

12.  "Whose  fault  is  it?"  do  you  ask? 

Immediately,  the  fault  of  the  landlords;  but  the  land- 
lords, from  highest  to  lowest,  are  more  or  less  thoughtless 
and  ignorant  persons,  from  whom  you  can  expect  no  better. 
The  persons  reaUy  answerable  for  all  this  are  your  two 
professed  bodies  of  teachers;  namely,  the  writers  for  the 
public  press,  and  the  clergy. 

Nearly  everything  that  I  ever  did  of  any  use  in  this 
world  has  been  done  contrary  to  the  advice  of  my  friends; 
and  as  my  friends  are  unanimous  at  present  in  begging  me 
never  to  write  to  newspapers,'  I  am  somewhat  under  the 
impression  that  I  ought  to  resign  my  Oxford  professorship, 
and  try  to  get  a  sub-editorship  in  the  Telegraph.  However, 
for  the  present,  I  content  myself  with  my  own  work,  and 
have  sustained  patiently,  for  thirty  years,  the  steady  opposi- 
tion of  the  public  press  to  whatever  good  was  in  it  (said 
Telegraph  always  with  thanks  excepted  *),  down  to  the  article 
in  the  Spectator  of  August  18tti,  1870,  which,  on  my 
endeavour  to  make  the  study  of  art,  and  of  Greek  litera- 
ture, of  some  avail  in  Oxford  to  the  confirmation  of  right 
principle  in  the  minds  of  her  youth,  instantly  declared  that 
''the  artistic  perception  and  skill  of  Greece  were  nourished 
by  the  very  lowness  of  her  ethical  code,  by  her  lack  of 
high  aims,  by  her  freedom  from  all  aspirations  after  moral 
good,  by  her  inability  even  to  conceive  a  Hebrew  tone  of 

1  [See  above,  p.  489.] 
>  ;See  above,  §  7-] 

*  [The  remonstrances  were  suggested  preeumablv  by  Ruskiu's  letters  to  the 
PaU  MaU  QazeUe  in  January  1873  on  ''How  the  Rich  Spend  their  Money" :  see 
Vol.  XVII.  pp.  553-fi65.] 

*  [Compare  Letter  22,  §  8  (p.  377  ».).] 
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purity,  by  the  fact  that  she  lived  without  Grod,  and  died 
without  hope."^ 

"High  aims"  are  ex{^ned  by  the  Spectator j  in  another 
place,  to  consist  in  zeal  for  the  establishment  of  cotton 
mills.  And  the  main  body  of  the  writers  for  the  public 
press  are  also — ^not  of  that  opinion — for  they  have  no 
opinions;  but  they  get  their  living  by  asserting  so  much 
to  you. 

18.  Against  which  testimony  of  theirs,  you  shall  hear, 
to-day,  the  real  opinion  of  a  man  of  whom  Scotland  once 
was  proud;  the  man  who  first  led  her  to  take  some  notice 
of  that  same  reservoir  of  hers,*  which  Glasgow, — Clyde  not 
being  deep  enough  for  her  drinking,  or  perhaps  (see  above, 
16,  §  12)  not  being  now  so  sweet  as  stolen  waters, — cook 
her  tormented  tongue  with: — 

''The  poor  laws  into  which  you  have  Tcntuied  for  the  lore  of  tbe 
country,  form  a  sad  quagmire.  They  are  like  John  Bnnyan's  Sloo^  ^ 
Despond,  into  which,  as  he  observes,  millions  of  cart-loads  of  good  resolu- 
tions have  been  thrown,  without  perceptibly  mending  the  way.  From 
what  vou  say,  and  from  what  I  have  heard  from  others,  there  is  a  very 
natural  desire  to  trust  to  one  or  two  empirical  remedies,  such  as  geneitl 
systems  of  education,  and  so  forth.  But  a  man  with  a  broken  consti- 
tution might  as  well  put  faith  in  Spilsburg  or  Godbold.  It  is  not  the 
knowledge,  but  the  use  which  is  made  of  it,  that  is  productive  of  ml 
benefit. 

''There  is  a  terrible  evil  in  England  to  which  we  are  strangers"  (wo* 
slight  acquaintance  has  been  raked  up  since,  Sir  Walter),  "  the  number,  to 
wit,  of  tippling  houses,  where  the  labourer,  as  a  matter  of  course,  spepds 
the  overplus  of  his  earnings.  In  Scotland  there  are  few;  and  tbe  Justices 
are  comipendably  inexorable  in  rejecting  all  application  for  licences  where 
there  appears  no  public  necessity  for  granting  them.  A  man,  therefore, 
eannot  easily  spend  much  money  in  liquor,  since  he  most  walk  three  or 

1  [From  a  Second  Notice  of  Lecture*  on  AH.  ''Another  place"  was  the  Fint 
Notice  of  tbe  same  book,  in  the  preceding  number,  August  6,  1870;  eonp^ 
Vol.  XX.  pp.  296-297,  and  above.  Letter  7,  §  14,  p.  128.] 

«  [After  the  publication  of  The  Lady  qf  the  Lake  (1810),  "the  whole  country  ring 
with  the  praises  of  the  poet ;  crowds  set  off  to  view  the  scenery  of  Loch  Katnne, 
till  then  comparatively  unknown ;  and  as  the  book  came  out  just  before  the  fc^ 
for  excursions,  every  bouse  and  inn  in  that  neighbourhood  was  crammed  with  i 
constant  succession  of  visitors.  It  is  a  well-ascertained  fact  that  from  the  dite  ot 
the  publication  of  The  Lady  qf  the  Lake  the  posthorse  duty  in  Scotland  roee^. » 
extraordinary  degree,  and  indeed  it  continued  to  do  so  regularly "  (Robert  Cadeii, 
in  Lockhart's  U/e  qf  SeaU,  voL  ii.  p.  292).] 
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four  miles  to  the  place  of  suction,  and  back  again,  which  infers  a  sort  of 
malice  prepense  of  which  few  are  capable;  and  the  habitual  opportunity 
of  indulgence  not  being  at  hand,  the  habits  of  intemperance,  and  of  waste 
connected  with  it,  are  not  acquired.     If  financiers  would  admit  a  general 
limitation  of  the  alehouses  over  England  to  one-fourth  of  the  number,   I 
am   convinced   you   would   find   the    money   spent  in   that  manner   would 
remain  ynth  the  peasant,  as  a  source  of  self-support  and  independence. 
All  this  applies  chiefly  to  the  country ;  in  towns,  and  in  the  manu&cturing 
districts,  the  evil  could  hardly  be  diminished  by  such  regulations.     There 
would,  perhaps,  be   no   means   so   effectual  as  that   (which   will  never  be 
listened  to)  of  taxing  the  manufacturers  according  to  the  number  of  hands 
which  they  employ  on  an  average,  and  applying  the  produce  in  maintaining 
the  manufacturing  poor.     If  it  should  be  alleged  that  this  would  injure  the 
manufacturers,    I    would   boldly   reply, — 'And  why   not   injure,   or  rather 
limit,  speculations,  the  excessive  stretch  of  which  has  been  productive  of 
so  much  damage  to  the  principles  of  the  country,  and  to  the  population^ 
whom   it   has,  in   so  many  respects,   degraded  and   demoralized?'     For  a 
great  many  years,  manufacturers,  taken  in  a  general  point  of  view,  have 
not  partaken  of  the  character  of  a  regular  profession,  in  which  all  who 
engaged  with  honest  industry  and   a  sufficient  capital   might  reasonably 
expect  returns  proportional  to  their  advances  and   labour, — but  have,  on 
the  contrary,  rather  resembled  a  lottery,  in  which  the  great  majority  of  the 
adventurers  are  sure  to  be  losers,  although  some  may  draw  oonsiderabla 
advantage.     Men  continued  for  a  great  many  years  to  exert  themselves, 
and  to  pay  extravagant  wages,  not  in  hopes  that  there  could  be  a  reason- 
able prospect  of  an  orderly  and  regular  demand  for  the  goods  they  wrought 
up,  but  in  order  that  they  might  be  the  first  to  take  advantage  of  some 
casual  opening  which  might  consume  their  cargo,  let  others  shift  as  they 
could.     Hence  extravagant  wages  on  some  occasions;  for  these  adventurers 
who  thus  played  at  hit  or  miss,  stood  on  no  scruples  while  the  chance  of 
success  remained  open.     Hence  also,  the  stoppage  of  work,  and  the  dis« 
charge  of  the  workmen,  when  the  speculators  failed  of  their  object.     All 
this  while  the  country  was  the  sufferer ; — for  whoever  gained,  the  result,  being 
upon  the  whole  a  lou,  feU  on  the  nation,  together  with  the  task  of  maintain- 
ing a  poor,  rendered  effeminate  and  vicious  by  over-wages  and  over-living, 
and    necessarily  cast  loose   upon  society.      I   cannot   but    think   that   the 
necessity  of  making  some  fund  beforehand,  for  the  provision  of  those  whcmi 
they  debauch,  and  render  only  fit  for  the  almshouse,  in  prosecution  of  their 
own  adventures,  though  it  operated  as  a  check  on  the  increase  of  manu- 
facturers, would  be  a  measure  just  in  itself,  and   beneficial  to  the  com- 
munity.    But  it  would  never  be  listened  to; — the  weaver's  beam,  and  the 
sons  of  Zeruiah,  would  be  too  many  for  the  proposers. 

"  This  is  the  eleventh  of  August ;  Walter,  happier  than  he  will  ever  be 
again,  perhaps,  is  preparing  for  the  moors.  He  has  a  better  dog  than 
Trout,  and  rather  less  active.  Mrs.  Scott  and  all  our  fiunOy  send  kind 
love.    Yours  ever.    W.  S."^ 

1  [Lockhart's  L^e  ^  Seoit,  voL  iv.  pp.  84-87  (letter  of  August  11,  1817,  to 
Mr.  Morritt).  For  another  reference  to  tne  passage,  see  Letter  73,  §  13  (VoL  XXIX. 
p.  23>] 
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14.  I  have  italicized  one  sentence  in  this  letter,  written 
in  the  year  1817  (what  would  the  writer  have  thought 
of  the  state  of  things  now?) — ^though  I  should  like,  for 
that  matter,  to  italicize  it  all.  But  that  sentence  touches 
the  root  of  the  evil  which  I  have  most  at  heart,  in 
these  letters,  to  show  you;  namely,  the  increasing  poverty 
of  the  cmmtry  through  the  enriching  of  a  few.  I  told 
you,  in  the  first  sentence  of  them,  that  the  English 
people  was  not  a  rich  people;  that  it  "was  empty  in 
purse — empty  in  stomach."^  The  day  before  yesterday,  a 
friend,  who  thinks  my  goose  pie'  not  an  economical  dish! 
sent  me  a  penny  cookery  book,  a  very  desirable  publica- 
tion, which  I  instantly  sat  down  to  examine.  It  starts 
with  the  great  principle  that  you  must  never  any  more 
roast  your  meat,  but  always  stew  it ;  and  never  have  an 
open  fire,  but  substitute,  for  the  open  fire,  close  stoves,  all 
over  England.' 

Now  observe.  There  was  once  a  dish,  thought  peculiarly 
English — Roast  Beef.  And  once  a  place,  thought  peculiarly 
English — ^the  Fireside.  These  two  possessions  are  now  too 
costly  for  you.  Your  England,  in  her  unexampled  pros- 
perity, according  to  the  Morning  Post^*'  can  no  longer  afibrd 
either  her  roast  beef— or  her  fireside.  She  can  only  afifbrd 
boiled  bones,  and  a  stove-side. 

WeU.  Boiled  bones  are  not  so  bad  things,  neither. 
I  kaow  something  more  about  them  than  the  writer 
of  the  penny  cookery  book.  Fifty  years  ago.  Count 
Rumford  perfectly  ascertained  the  price,  and  nourishing 
power,  of  good  soup;*  and  I  shall  give  you  a  recipe 
for  Theseus'  vegetable  diet,  and  for  Lycurgus' .  black  and 

1  [See  above,  p.  12.] 

>    See  Letter  25,  §  2  (p.  448).] 

*  For  a  later  reference  to  this  passage,  see  Letter  7d.  §  4  (Vol.  XXIX.  p.  151] 

*  ;See  Letter  22,  §  7  (p.  376).l 

*  [More  than  '^  fifty  years  ago. '  Sir  Benjamin  Hiompson,  Count  Ton  Rumford 
(Bavaria),  F.R.S.,  lived  1753-1814.  His  studies  in  cheap  food  were  made  at  Munidi 
in  1796  onwards.  For  a  summary  of  his  figures  about  soup,  etc.,  see  An  Enajf  an 
Food,  and  particularly  on  Feeding  the  Poor,  ejchibiting  the  Science  qf  Nutrition  and  the 
Art  qf  Providing  Wholeeome  and  Palatabie  Food  at  a  SmattExpenee,  By  Count  Rum- 
ford, edited  by  Sir  R.  Musgrave  (1847).] 
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Esau's  red  pottage,  for  your  better  pot-luck.^      But  what 
next? 

15,  To-day,  you  cannot  afford  beef — ^to-morrow,  are  you 
sure  that  you  will  be  still  able  to  afford  bones?  If  things 
are  to  go  on  thus,  and  you  are  to  study  economy  to  the 
utmost,  I  can  beat  the  author  of  the  penny  cookery  book 
even  on  that  ground.  What  say  you  to  this  diet  of  the 
Otomac  Indians ;  persons  quite  of  our  present  English  char- 
acter? **Th^  have  a  decided  aversion  to  cultivate  the 
land,  and  live  almost  exclusively  on  hunting  and  fishing. 
They  are  men  of  a  very  robust  constitution,  and  passionately 
fond  of  fermented  liquors.  While  the  waters  of  the  Orinoco 
are  low,  they  subsist  on  fish  and  turtles,  but  at  the  period 
of  its  inundations  (when  the  fishing  ceases)  they  eat  daily, 
during  some  months,  three-quarters  of  a  pound  of  clay, 
slightly  hardened  by  fire"*  —  (probably  stewable  in  your 
modem  stoves  with  better  effect). — "Half,  at  least"  (this 
is  Father  Gumilla's  statement,  quoted  by  Humboldt),  "of 
the  bread  of  the  Otomacs  and  the  Guamoes  is.  clay — and 
those  who  feel  a  weight  on  their  stomach,  purge  themselves 
with  the  fat  of  the  crocodile,  which  restores  their  appetite, 
and  enables  them  to  continue  to  eat  pure  earth."  "  I  doubt" 
— Humboldt  himself  goes  on,  "  the  manteca  de  caiman  being 
a  purgative.  But  it  is  certain  that  the  Guamoes  are  very 
fond,  if  not  of  the  fat,  at  least  of  the  flesh,  of  the  crocodile." 

16.  We  have  surely  brickfields  enough  to  keep  our  clay 
from  ever  rising  to  famine  prices,  in  any  fresh  accession  of 

*  Humboldt,  Personal  NarraHve,  London,  1827,  vol.  v.,  p.  640  et  seq. 
I  quote,  as  always,  accurately,  but  missing  the  bits  I  don't  want. 

*  [Raskin  did  not  give  any  of  the  promised  recipes.  For  Theseus'  vegetable 
diet,  see  above,  ^.  429  n.  The  reference  to  Lycurgus  is  to  his  Life  by  Plutarch, 
where,  in  describing  the  public  repasts  instituted  by  him,  Plutarch  says :  ''The  dish 
that  was  in  tiie  highest  esteem  among  them  was  the  black  broth.  The  old  men 
were  so  fond  of  it  that  they  ranged  themselves  on  one  side  and  ate  it,  leaving 
the  meat  to  the  young  people.  It  is  related  of  a  king  of  Pontus  that  he  purchased 
a  Lacediemonian  cook  for  the  sake  of  this  broth.  But  when  he  came  to  taste  it, 
he  stronglv  expressed  his  dislike;  and  the  cook  made  answer,  'Sir,  to  make  this 
broth  relish,  it  is  necessary  first  to  bathe  in  the  Eurotas.'"  For  Esau's  pottage, 
see  Genesis  zxv.  30.] 
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prosperity; — and  though  fish  can't  Uve  in  our  rivers,  the 
muddy  waters  are  just  of  the  consistence  crocodiles  like: 
and,  at  Manchester  and  Rochdale,  I  have  observed  the 
surfieuses  of  the  streams  smoking,  so  that  we  need  be  under 
no  concern  as  to  temperature.  I  should  think  you  might 
produce  in  them  quite  '*  streaky  **  crocodile, — ^fat  and  flesh 
concordant, — St.  George  becoming  a  bacon  purveyor,  as  weD 
as  seller,^  and  laying  down  his  dragon  in  salt  (indeed  it 
appears,  by  an  experiment  made  in  Egypt  itself,  that  the 
oldest  of  human  words  is  Bacon  ^);  potted  crocodile  will 
doubtless,  also,  from  countries  unrestrained  by  religious  pre- 
judices, be  imported,  as  the  English  demand  increases,  at 
lower  quotations;  and  for  what  you  are  going  to  receive, 
the  Lord  make  you  truly  thankful. 

>  rSe«  Letter  26,  §  5  (p.  476).] 

*  [Herodotiu.  ii.  2.    Psainmetiehiii  ieoUted  children  from  Uitb  to  eee  wiiat  tfaej 
would  ''natandly"  say.    They  said  ''beko."] 


NOTES   AND   CORRESPONDENCE 

17.  (^  I  HOPE,  in  future^  to  arrange  the  publishing  and  editing  of  Fors, 
80  that  the  current  number  may  always  be  in  my  readers'  hands  on  the 
first  of  the  month :  but  I  do  not  pledge  myself  for  its  being  80«  In  case 
of  delay,  however^  subscribers  may  always  be  secure  of  its  ultimate  delivery^ 
as  they  would  at  once  receive  notice  in  the  event  of  the  non-continuance 
of  the  work.  I  find  index-making  more  difficult  and  tedious  than  I  ex- 
pected^^  and  am  besides  bent  at  present  on  some  Robinson  Crusoe  opera- 
tions of  harbour-digging,^  which  greatly  interfere  with  literary  work  of  every 
kind;  but  the  thing  is  in  progress. 


18.  I  cannot,  myself,  vouch  for  the  facts  stated  in  the  following  letter, 
but  am  secure  of  the  writer's  purpose  to  state  them  fairly,  and  grateful 
for  his  permission  to  print  his  letter: — 

*'l,  St.  Swithin's  Lane,  London,  E.C., 
''Uh  February,  1873. 

^'Mt  dear  Mr.  Ruskin, — I  have  finished  reading  your  Munera  Puheris,  and 
your  paragraph  No.  160  is  such  a  reflex  of  the  experience  I  have  of  City  businea 
that  1  must  call  your  attention  to  it. 

**  I  told  you  that  I  was  endeavouring  to  put  into  practioe  what  yon  are  teaching, 
and  thus  our  work  should  be  good  work,  whether  we  live  or  die. 

"  I  read  in  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  Science  that  the  waste  of  the  Metropolitan 
sewage  is  eauivalent  to  three  million  quartern  loaves  floating  down  the  Thames 
every  day.  I  read  in  the  papers  that  /amine  fever  has  broken  out  in  the  Metropolis. 
.ri  '^  1  luive  proved  that  this  bread  can  be  saved  by  purifying  aewaffe,  and  growing 
such  com  with  the  produce  as  amazes  those  that  luive  seen  it.*  I  nave  proved  this 
so  completely  to  capitalists  that  they  have  spent  £25,000  in  demonstrating  it  to 
the  Metropoutan  Board  of  Works. 

^'^But  nothing  of  this  work  will  pay/* 

I'i  *  The  saying  is  only  quoted  in  Munera  Fuherie  to  be  denied,  the  reader  most 
observe,     p/ol.  XVIL  p.  282.] 

1  [See  above,  p.  437  n.] 

'  jTor  Ruskin's  harbour-digging,  see  Vol.  XXIII.  p.  zxiv.] 

*  frhe  reference  in  this  letter  is  to  a  sewage  process  of  which  Mr.  Sillar  was 
one  of  the  patentees,  and  which  was  worked  by  a  company  called  the  ^'Native 
Guano  Company."  See  The  A.  B.  C.  Seujoge  Proceee;  being  a  Report  of  the  Experts 
mente  hUhetio  made  at  Leleeeter,  Tottenham,  and  Leamington,  on  the  Purification  and 
UHHxation  of  Sewage.  Published  in  1868,  by  W.  C.  Silkr,  R.  G.  Sillar,  and  G.  W. 
Wigner.  ''  The  A.  K  C.  mixture  (so  called  from  the  initials  of  the  three  urincipal 
ingredients — Animal-charcoal,  Blood,  and  Clay)  is  a  compound  which,  when  dissolved 
in  either  sewage  or  water,  and  added  to  the  sewage,  produces  an  immediate  pre- 
cipitation," etc.  (p.  7).  The  second  Report  of  the  Rivers  Pollution  Commission  (1870) 
reported  unfavourably  on  the  process;  but  it  afterwards  met  with  some  expert 
approval,  and  was  tried  in  various  places.  Experiments  were  made  with  it  at 
Crossness  ^where  was  the  outfall  of  Metropolitan  sewage),  but  were  abandoned. 
See  Mr.  Siilar's  evideuce  in  the  Second  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Metro- 
politan Sewage  Discharge,  1884-1885,  pp.  26-33 ;  and  §§  101,  197  of  the  Report 
itself  where  again  the  opinion  expressed  is  not  entirely  favourable.] 
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''We  haye  nerer  pufFed,  we  have  nerer  adrertiaed,  and  hard  work  I  have  had 
to  get  the  Board  of  Directors  to  agree  to  this  modest  procedure — nevertheless  thej 
have  done  so. 

''Now,  there  is  a  hand  of  conspirators  on  the  Stock  Exchange  hoand  to  destroy 
the  Company,  because^  like  Jexehel,  they  have  sold  a  vineyard  that  does  not  belong 
to  tbem — in  other  words,  they  have  sold  'bears^'  and  they  cannot  fulfil  their 
contract  without  killing  the  Company,  or  terrifying  the  shareholders  into  parting^ 
with  their  property. 

"  No  stone  is  left  nntamed  to  thwart  our  work,  and  if  you  can  take  the  tronUe 
to  look  at  the  p^pors  I  send  voa^  you  will  see  what  our  work  would  be  for  the 
country,  and  how  it  is  recMved. 

"We  are  now  to  be  tamed  oot  of  Crossaessy  and  every  conceivable  miachief 
will  be  made  of  the  fact. 

"I  have  fought  the  fight  almost  single-handed.  I  might  have  sold  out  and 
retired  from  the  strife  long  ago,  for  our  shares  were  800  per  cent,  premium,  hut 
I  prefer  completing  the  work  I  have  begun,  if  I  am  allowed. 

"From  very  few  human  beings  have  I  ever  received,  nor  did  I  expect,  any- 
thing but  diMtpproval,  for  this  effort  to  discountenance  the  Cit^s  business  way  of 
doing  things,  except  Alfred  Berwick,  and  my  Brother,  R.  G.  Sillar;  but  we  have 
been  repeatedly  told  that  we  must  abandon  these  absurd  principles.  .  .  . 

"However,  with  or  without  encouragement,  1  shall  work  on,  though  I  hare  to 
do  it  through  a  mass  of  moral  filth  and  corruption,  compared  with  which  a  genuine 
cesspit  is  good  company. 

"Believe  me  sincerely  yonrs, 

"W.  C.  SiLULn." 

19-  The  Third  Fors  puts  into  my  hand,  as  I  correct  the  press,  a  cutting 
from  the  Pall  Mall  GazeUe  of  September  13th,  1869,  which  aptly  illufltrates 
the  former  "waste"  of  sewage  referred  to  by  Mr.  Sillar: — 

"We  suffer  much  from  boards  of  guardians  and  vestries  in  and  about  London, 
hut  what  they  must  suffer  in  remote  parts  of  the  country  mav  be  imagined  rather 
than  described.  At  a  late  meeting  of  the  Lincoln  Board  of  uuardians  Mr.  Mantle 
irave  a  description  of  a  visit  he  paid  with  other  gentlemen  to  the  village  of 
Scotherne.  What  they  saw  he  said  he  should  never  forget  The  village  was  full 
of  fever  cases,  and  no  wonder.  The  beck  was  dried  up  and  the  weUs  were  filled 
with  sewage  matter.  They  went  to  one  pump,  and  found  the  water  emitted  an 
unbearable  stench.  He  (Mr.  Mantle)  asked  a  woman  if  she  drank  the  water  firom 
the  well,  and  she  replied  that  she  did,  but  that  it  stank  a  bit;  and  there  could 
be  no  doubt  about  that,  for  the  well  was  full  of  'pure'  sewage  matter.  They 
went  to  another  house,  occupied  by  a  widow  with  five  children,  the  head  of  the 
family  having  died  of  fever  last  year.  This  fitmily  was  now  on  the  books  of  the 
union.  The  nouse  was  built  on  a  declivity ;  the  pigsty,  privy,  vault,  and  oeeqMol 
were  quite  fall,  and  after  a  shower  of  rain  the  contents  were  washed  up  to  and 
past  the  door.  The  family  was  in  an  emaciated  state,  and  one  of  the  children  was 
suffering  from  fever.  After  inspecting  that  part  of  the  village,  they  proceeded  to 
the  house  of  a  man  named  Harrison,  who,  with  his  wife,  was  laid  up  with  fever; 
both  man  and  wife  were  buried  in  one  grave  yesterday  week,  leaving  £yb  children 
to  be  supported  by  the  union.  When  visited,  the  unfortunate  couple  were  in  the 
last  stage  of  fever,  and  the  villagers  had  such  a  dread  of  the  disease  that  none 
of  them  would  enter  the  house,  and  the  clergyman  and  relieving  officer  had  to 
administer  the  medicine  themselves.  Harrison  was  the  best  workman  in  the  parish. 
The  cost  to  the  union  has  already  been  £12,  and  at  the  lowest  computation  a  cost 
of  £600  would  fall  upon  the  union  for  maintaining  the  children,  and  probably 
they  might  remain  paupers  for  life.  This  amount  would  have  been  sufficient  to 
drain  the  parish." 


LETTER  28 
SERVANTS'  WAGES  1 

Brantwood,  20<A  Fe6.,  1873. 

1.  I  WAS  again  stopped'  by  a  verse  in  St.  John's  Grospel 
this  morning:  not  because  I  have  not  thought  of  it  before, 
often  enough ;  but  because  it  bears  much  on  our  immediate 
business  in  one  of  its  expressions, — "  Ye  shall  be  scattered, 
every  man  to  his  own,"" 

His  own  what? 

His  own  property,  his  own  rights,  his  own  opinions,  his 
own  place,  I  suppose  one  must  answer  ?  Every  man  in  his 
own  place ;  and  every  man  acting  on  his  own  opinions ;  and 
every  man  having  his  own  way.  Those  are  somewhat  your 
own  notions  of  the  rightest  possible  state  of  things,  are 
they  not? 

And  do  you  not  think  it  of  any  consequence  to  ask 
what  sort  of  a  place  your  own  is  ? 

As  for  instance,  taking  the  reference  farther  on,  to  the 
one  of  Christ^s  followers  who  that  night,  most  distinctly 
of  all  that  were  scattered,  f(nmd  his  place,  and  stayed  in 
it — ''This  ministry  and  Apostleship,  from  which  Judas  by 
transgression  fell,  that  he  might  go  to  his  own  place ''^ 
What  sort  of  a  place  ? 

2.  It  should  interest  you,  surely,  to  ask  of  such  things, 
since  you  all,  whether  you  like  them  or  not,  have  your 
own  places ;  and  whether  you  know  them  or  not,  your  own 

^  [''Nurse's  Wages"  and  ''Christ's  Footmen  and  Housemaids"  were  rejected 
titles  for  this  Letter.] 

'  [As  at  the  heeinnlng  of  the  last  letter :  see  p.  489.] 
»  [John  xvi.  32.] 
«  [Acts  L  26.1 
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opinions.  It  is  too  true  that  very  often  you  fancy  you 
think  one  thing,  when,  in  reality,  you  think  quite  another. 
Most  Christian  persons,  for  instance,  fancy  they  ^would  like 
to  be  in  heaven.  But  that  is  not  their  real  opinion  of  the 
place  at  all.  See  how  grave  they  will  look  if  their  doctor 
hints  to  them  that  there  is  the  least  probability  of  their 
soon  going  there.^ 

And  the  ascertaining  what  you  really  do  think  yourself, 
and  do  not  merely  fancy  you  think,  because  other  people 
have  said  so ;  as  also  the  ascertaining,  if  every  man  had 
indeed  to  go  to  his  own  place,  what  place  he  i?^ould  verily 
have  to  go  to,  are  most  wholesome  mental  exercises;  and 
there  is  no  objection  whatever  to  your  giving  weight  to 
that  really  "private  opinion,"  and  that  really  "individual 
right." 

8.  But  if  you  ever  come  reaUy  to  know  either  what  you 
think,  or  what  you  deserve,  it  is  ten  to  one  but  you 
find  it  as  much  the  character  of  Prudence  as  of  Charity, 
that  she  "seeketh  not  her  own.***  For  indeed  that  same 
apostle,  who  so  accurately  sought  his  own,  and  found  it, 
is,  in  another  verse,  called  the  "Son  of  Loss."  "Of  them 
whom  Thou  gavest  me,  have  I  lost  none,  but  the  Son  of 
Loss,"  says  Christ  (your  unlucky  translation,  again,  quenches 
the  whole  text  by  its  poor  Latinism — "  perdition  " ').  Might 
it  not  be  better  to  lose  your  place  than  to  find  it,  on  such 
terms? 

But,  lost  or  found,  what  do  you  think  is  your  place  at 
this  moment  ?  Are  you  minded  to  stay  in  it,  if  you  are 
in  it?  Do  you  mind  where  it  is,  if  you  are  out  of  it? 
What  sort  of  creatures  do  you  think  yourselves  ?  How  do 
those  you  call  your  best  friends  think  of  you,  when  they 
advise  you  to  claim  your  just  place  in  the  world  ? 

4.  I    said,  two   letters   back,  that  we  would   especially 

1  [Compare  Ruskin'g  Introduction,  §  14,  to  The  Crown  qf  Wild  OHve,  Vol.  XVi//. 
p.  d96.] 

*  [1  Corinthians  ziii.  6.] 

>  [John  zvii.  12 :  compare  Letter  77>  §  4  (Vol.  XXIX.  p.  111).] 
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reverence  eight  saints^  and  among  them  St.  Paul.^  I  was 
startled  to  hear,  only  a  few  days  afterwards,  that  the  Ger- 
man critics  have  at  last  positively  ascertained  that  St.  Paul 
was  Simon  Magus  ;^ — ^but  I  don't  mind  whether  he  was  or 
not; — ^if  he  was,  we  have  got  seven  saints,  and  one  of  the 
Magi,  to  reverence,  instead  of  eight  saints; — ^plainly  and 
practically,  whoever  wrote  the  18th  of  1st  Corinthians  is 
to  be  much  respected  and  attended  to;  not  as  the  teacher 
of  salvation  by  faith,  still  less  of  salvation  by  talking,  nor 
even  of  salvation  by  almsgiving  or  martyrdom,  but  as  the 
bold  despiser  of  faith,  talk-gift,  and  burning,  if  one  has  not 
love.  Whereas  this  age  of  ours  is  so  far  contrary  to  any 
such  Pauline  doctrine  that,  without  especial  talent  either 
for  faith  or  martyrdom,  and  loquacious  usually  rather  with 
the  tongues  of  men  than  of  angels,'  it  nevertheless  thinks 
to  get  on,  not  merely  without  love  of  its  neighbour,  but 
founding  aU  its  proceedings  on  the  precise  contrary  of  that, 
— ^love  of  itself,  and  the  seeking  of  every  man  for  his  own, 
— I  should  say  of  every  beast  for  its  own ;  for  your  modem 
social  science  openly  confesses  that  it  no  longer  considers 
you  as  men,  but  as  having  the  Qature  of  Beasts  of  Prey;^ 
which  made  me  more  solicitous  to  explain  to  you  the  signi- 
ficance of  that  word  "Park"  in  my  last  letter:*  for  indeed 
you  have  already  pulled  down  the  railings  of  those  small 
green  spots  of  park  to  purpose — and  in  a  very  solenm  sense, 
turned  all  England  into  a  Park.  Alas  I — if  it  were  but 
even  so  much.  Parks  are  for  beasts  of  the  field,  which 
can  dwell  together  in  peace:  but  you  have  made  your 
selves  beasts  of  the  Desert,  doleful  creatures,*  for  whom 
the  grass  is  green  no  more,  nor  dew  falls  on  lawn  or  bank ; 

*  See  terminal  notes  [p.  524]. 

1  rSee  Letter  28,  §  10  n.  (p.  482).] 

*  [For  a  destructive  criticiflm  of  thifl  theory  of  the  TQbingen  critics  (Baur,  Volk- 
mar,  and  others),  see  Dr.  Hamack's  article  on  Simon  Magus  in  the  Eneyclopadia 

STitOMtnCUtj 

*  [See  1  Corinthians  xiii.  1.] 
«  [Letter  27>  §  5  (p.  494).] 

»  [Compare  Isaiah  xiii.  21.J 
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no  flowers  for  you — ^not  even  the  bare  and  quiet  earth  to 
lie  down  on,  but  only  the  sand-drift,  and  the  dry  places 
which  the  very  Devils  cannot  rest  in.^  Here  and  there, 
beside  our  sweet  English  waters,  the  sower  may  still  send 
forth  the  feet  of  the  ox  and  the  ass;'  but  for  men  with 
ox's  heads,  and  ass's  heads, — ^not  the  park,  for  these;  by  no 
manner  of  means  the  Park;  but  the  everlasting  Pound. 
Every  man  and  beast  being  in  their  own  place,  that  you 
choose  for  yours. 

5.  I  have  given  you  therefore,  this  month,  for  frontis- 
piece, the  completest  picture'  I  can  find  of  that  pound  or 
labyrinth  which  the   Greeks   supposed  to  have  been   built 
by  Dasdalus,  to  enclose  the   bestial   nature,   engrafted    on 
humanity.      The  Man  with  the  BuU's  head.     The   Greek 
Daedalus^  is  the  power  of  mechanical  as  opposed  to  imagi- 
native art;^   and   this   is  the   kind  of  architecture   which 
Greeks  and  Florentines  alike  represent  him  as  providing  for 
human   beasts.      Could   anythiog  more   precisely  represent 
the  general  look  of  your  architecture  now  ?    When  I  come 
down   here,  to  Coniston,  through   Preston  and  Wigan,   it 
seems  to  me  that  I  have  seen  that  thing  itself,  only  built 
a  little  higher,  and  smoking,  or  else  set  on  its  side,  and 
spinning  round,  a  thousand  times   over  in   the   course   of 
the  day. 

6.  Then  the  very  writing  of  the  name  of  it  is  so  like 
your  modem  education!  You  miss  the  first  letter  of  your 
lives;  and  begin  with  A  for  apple-pie,  instead  of  L  for 
love;  and  the  rest  of  the  writing  is — some  little — ^some 
big — ^some  turned  the  wrong  way;  and  the  sum  of  it  all 
to  you,  _Perplexity.    "  Abberinto." 

♦  Compare  2S,  §  10  [p.  40S]. 

^  [Compare  Matthew  zii.  43;  Luke  zi.  24.] 

'  rCompare  Isaiah  xxxiL  20.^ 

*  [Hitherto  given  as  ftontismeoe ;  now  Plate  XII.,  from  an  early  Italian  engrav- 
ing attributed  in  the  British  Aluseum  collection  to  the  school  of  Finiguerra,  and 
by  other  authorities  to  Baccio  Baldini.  Ascribed  by  Ruskin  to  Botticelli  (above^ 
p.  410).] 

«  [Compare  Cuhu  qf  Agiaia,  §  13  (Vol.  XIX.  p.  66),  and  Vol.  XX.  p.  362.] 
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For  the  rest,  the  old  Florentine  engraver  took  the  story 
as  it  ran  currently,  that  Theseus  deserted  Ariadne^  (but, 
indeed,  she  was  the  letter  L  lost  out  of  his  life),  and 
besides,  you  know  if  he  ever  did  do  anything  wrong,  it 
was  all  Titania's  fault, — 

''Didst  thou  not  lead  him  through  the  glimmering  night. 
And  make  him  with  fiiir  ^gle  break  his  faith. 
With  Ariadne,  and  Antiopa?"'  n* 

7.  If  you  have  young  eyes,  or  will  help  old  ones  with 
a  magnifying  glass,  you  will  find  all  her  story  told«  In 
the  front,  Theseus  is  giving  her  his  faith;  their  names, 
TESEO  .  ADRIANNA,  are  written  beneath  them.  He 
leans  on  his  club  reversed.  She  brings  him  three  balls  of 
thread,  in  case  one,  or  even  two,  should  not  be  long 
enough.  His  plumed  cap  means  earthly  victory ;  her  winged 
one  heavenly  power  and  hope.  Then,  at  the  side  of  the 
arched  gate  of  the  labyrinth,  Theseus  has  tied  one  end  of 
the  clue  to  a  ring,  and  you  see  his  back  and  left  leg  as  he 
goes  in.  And  just  above,  as  the  end  of  the  adventure,  he 
is  sailing  away  from  Naxos,  with  his  black  sail.  On  the 
left  is  the  isle  of  Naxos,  and  deserted  Ariadne  waving 
Theseus  back,  with  her  scarf  tied  to  a  stick.  Theseus  not 
returning,  she  throws  herself  into  the  sea;  you  can  see  her 
feet,  and  her  hand,  still  with  the  staff  in  it,  as  she  plunges 
in  backwards.  Whereupon,  winged  Jupiter,  GIOVE,  comes 
down  and  lifts  her  out  of  the  sea;  you  see  her  winged 
head  raised  to  him.  Then  he  carries  her  up  to  heaven. 
He  holds  her  round  the  waist,  but,  strangely,  she  is  not 
thinking  of  Jupiter  at  all,  but  of  something  above  and 
more  than  Jupiter;  her  hands  and  head  raised,  as  in  some 
strong  desire.  But  on  the  right,  there  is  another  fall, 
without  such  rising.  Theseus'  &ther  throws  himself  into 
the  sea  from  the  wall  of  Athens,  and  you  see  his  feet  as 
he  goes  in;  but  there  is  no  God  to  lift  him  out  of  the 
waves.     He  stays  in  his  place,  as  Ariadne  in  hers. 


» roi 


pn  the  two  forms  of  the  story,  see  above,  p.  887  n.] 


Midsummer  Nights  Drtam^  Act  iL  sc.  1 
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8.  ''Such  an  absurd  old  picture,  or  old  story,  you  nerer 
saw  or  heard  of?  The  very  blaze  of  fireworks,  in  which 
Jupiter  descends,  drawn  with  black  sparks  instead  of  white  I 
the  whole  point  of  the  thing,  the  'terrific  combat,'  missed 
out  of  the  play,  and  nothing,  on  the  whole,  seen,  except 
people's  legs,  as  in  a  modem  pantomime,  only  not  to  so 
much  advantage." 

That  is  what  you  think  of  it?  Well,  such  as  it  is, 
that  is  "fine  art''  (if  you  will  take  my  opinion  in  my  own 
business);  and  even  this  poor  j^otograph  of  it  is  simply 
worth  all  the  illustrations  in  your  lUustraied  News  or 
Illustrated  limes  from  one  year's  end  to  another.  Worth 
them  all — ^nay,  there  is  no  comparison,  for  these  illustrated 
papers  do  you  definite  mischief,  and  the  more  you  loclk  at 
them,  the  worse  for  you.  Whereas,  the  longer  you  look  at 
this,  and  think  of  it,  the  more  good  you  wiU  get. 

9.  Examine,  for  instance,  that  absurdly  taU  crest  of 
Theseus.  Behind  it,  if  you  look  closely,  you  will  see  that 
he  also  has  the  wings  of  hope  on  lus  helmet;  but  the 
upright  plumes  nearly  hide  them.  Have  you  never  seen 
anything  like  them  before?  They  are  five  here,  indeed; 
but  you  have  surely  met  with  them  elsewhere, — in  number. 
Three — ^those  curling,  upright  plumes? 

For  that  Prince  who  waited  on  his  father  and  the 
French  Knights  in  the  castle  of  Calais,^  bears  them  in 
memoiy  of  the  good  knight  and  king  who  fought  sight- 
less at  Cr^cy;  whose  bearings  they  were,  with  the  motto 
which  you  laiow  so  well,  yet  are  so  little  minded  to  take 
for  your  own, — **I  serve."  Also  the  cap  of  the  Knights 
of  St.  George  has  these  white  plumes  "of  three  falls," 
but  the  Prince  of  Wales  more  fitly,  because  the  meaning 
of  the  ostrich  feather  is  order  and  rule;'  for  it  was  seen 
that,  long  and  loose  though  the  filaments  seemed,  no  wind 

^  [For  this  story  of  the  Black  Prince^  see  above.  Letter  26,  §  16  (p.  463).  For 
the  adoption^  thenceforward,  by  the  Prinoe  of  Wales^  of  the  crest  and  arms  of 
John^  the  blind  King  of  Bohemia,  slain  at  the  battle  of  Cr^v,  see  YoL  XVin. 
p.  463.] 

>  [See  Gnillim,  p.  225  (1638  edition).] 
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could  entangle  or  make  them  disorderly.  ^*So  this  plmne 
betokeneth  such  an  one  as  nothing  can  disturb  his  mind 
or  disquiet  his  spirits,  but  is  ever  one  and  the  same." 
Do  you  see  how  one  thing  bears  out  and  fulfils  another, 
in  these  thoughts  and  symbols  of  the  despised  people  of 
old  time?  Do  you  recoUect  Froissart's  words  of  the  New 
Year's  Feast  at  Calais? 

"So  they  were  served  in  peace,  and  in  great  leisure."^ 

You  have  improved  that  state  of  things,  at  any  rate.  I 
must  say  so  much  for  you,  at  Wolverton,  and  Rugby,  and 
such  other  places  of  travellers'  repose. 

Theseus,  then,  to  finish  with  him  for  this  time,  bears 
these  plumes  specially  as  the  Institutor  of  Order  and  Law 
at  Athens ;  the  Prince  or  beginner  *  of  the  State  there ;  and 
your  own  Prince  of  Wales  bears  them  in  like  manner  as 
the  beginner  of  State  with  us  (the  mocking  and  purpose- 
ful lawlessness  of  Henry  the  Fifth  when  Prince,  yet  never 
indeed  violating  law,  or  losing  self-command,  is  one  of  the 
notablest  signs,  rightly  read,  in  the  world's  histoiy).  And 
now  I  want  you  to  consider  with  me  very  carefully  the 
true  meaning  of  the  words  he  begins  his  State  with : — 

"I  serve." 

10.  You  have,  I  hope,  noticed  that  throughout  these 
letters  addressed  to  you  as  workmen  and  labourers, — ^though 
I  have  once  or  twice  ventured  to  call  myself  your  fellow- 
workman,  I  have  oftener  spoken  as  belonging  to,  and 
sharing  main  modes  of  thought  with,  those  who  are  not 
labourers,  but  either  live  in  various  ways  by  their  wits — as 
lawyers,  authors,  reviewers,  clergymen,  parliamentary  orators, 
and  the  like— or  absolutely  in  idleness  on  the  labour  of 
others, — ^as  the  representative  Squire.  And,  broadly  speak- 
ing, I  address  you  as  workers,  and  speak  in  the  name  of  the 
rest  as  idlers,  thus  not  estimating  th6  mere  wit-work  as 
work  at  all:  it  is  always  play,  when  it  is  good.' 

Speaking  to  you,  then,  as  workers,  and  of  myself  as  an 

»  rSe«  Letter  26,  §  16  (p.  463).] 
>  fSee  Mtmera  Pido9ri9,  %  106  (VoL  XVIL  p.  220).] 
•  [Compare,  above,  p,  147  ».] 
xxvn.  2  K 
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due  honey-making  kind.  ''Hark/'  ssjs  an  old  Athenuii, 
according  to  Aristophanes,  **how  the  nightingale  has  filled 
the  thickets  with  honey**  (meaning,  with  music  as  sweet).^ 
In  Yorkshire,  your  steam-nightingales  fill  the  woods  with 
— Buzz;  and  for  four  miles  round  are  audible,*  sunmiomng 
you — ^to  your  pleasure,  I  suppose,  my  free-bom? 

It  is  well,  I  repeat,  if  you  are  so  much  as  ser&.  A 
serf  means  a  "saved  person"* — ^the  word  comes  first  fix)m 
a  Greek  one,  meaning  to  drag,  or  drag  away  into  safety 
(though  captive  safety),  out  of  the  slaughter  of  war.  But 
alas,  the  trades  most  of  you  are  set  to  nowadays  have  no 
element  of  safety  in  them,  either  for  body  or  soul.  They 
take  thirty  years  from  your  lives  here; — ^what  they  take 
from  your  Uves  hereafter,  ask  your  clergy.  I  have  no 
opinion  on  that  matter. 

14.  But  I  used  another  terrible  word  just  now — ^•*meniaL" 
The  modem  English  vulgar  mind  has  a  wonderful  dread  of 
doing  anything  of  that  sort ! 

I  suppose  there  is  scarcely  another  word  in  the  language 
which  people  more  dislike  having  applied  to  them,  or  ct 
which  they  less  understand  the  application.  It  comes  from 
a  beautiful  old  Chaucerian  word,  ''meinie,''  or  many,  signi- 
fying the  attendant  company  of  any  one  worth  attending 
to;  the  disciples  of  a  master,  scholars  of  a  teacher,  soldiers 
of  a  leader,  lords  of  a  Eang.  Chaucer  says  the  Gkxi  ot 
Love  came,  in  the  garden  of  the  Rose,  with  '^his  many";^ 

t  [Birds,  224 ;  quoted  also  in  Lovers  Memie,  §  38  (Vol.  XXV.  p.  42).] 

>  [See  the  letter  from  Wakefield  in  Letter  57  (Vol.  XXVIII.  p.  412),  whm  tkt 
flteam-whistle,  or  '^  American  devil/'  is  said  to  be  audible  *'fioe  miles  o£"  for 
another  reference  to  it,  see  below,  p.  000.] 

'  rrhis  is  the  etymology  given  by  Justinian  (IrutUutes,  i.  3,  3) :  ''  They  are  csUed 
setvi  because  military  commanders  are  accustomed  to  sell  tiie  slaves  and  thai  «w 
them,  instead  of  killing  them.''  Ruskin  apparently  connects  tervtu  with  the  Greek 
crvptt.  Modern  etymologists  derive  wrmu  from  the  root  <t»r  (a  weight),  com|»arinf 
the  Greek  tpfia,] 

^  [See  Romaunt  of  the  Bote,  005,  1305,  where,  however,  it  is  (in  the  first  plsce) 
''Sir  Myrthe,"  and  (in  the  latter)  "Faire  Idilnesse,''  who  comes  into  the  garden  with 
his  *'  meynee " :  TTie  God  of  Love  enters  with  a  retinue  of  birds,  hence  the  tide 
of  Ruskin's  book  on  birds.  Love's  Meime  (see  Vol.  XXV.  pp.  zziv.,  13);  Cbsacer, 
however,  does  not  himself  use  tiie  word  in  that  passage.  For  Rnskin's  next  re/e'^ 
ence,  see  The  Sompnouree  Tale,  343 : — 

''Irons  Cambyses  was  eek  dronkelewe. 
And  eye  delited  him  to  ben  a  schrewe ; 
And  so  biiel,  a  lord  of  his  meigne,"  etc.] 
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— ^in  the  court  of  the  King  of  Persia  spoke  a  Lord,  one 
^'of  his  many."  Therefore  there  is  nothing  in  itself  dis- 
honourable in  being  menial:  the  only  question  is — whose 
many  you  belong  to,  and  whether  he  is  a  person  worth 
belonging  to,  or  even  safe  to  be  belonged  to;  also,  there 
is  somewhat  in  the  cause  of  your  following:  if  you  follow 
for  love,  it  is  good  to  be  menial — if  for  honour,  good  also ; 
— ^if  for  ten  per  cent. — as  a  railroad  company  follows  its 
Director,  it  is  not  good  to  be  menial.  Also  there  is  some- 
what in  the  manner  of  following:  if  you  obey  your  Task- 
master's eye,^  it  is  well; — if  only  his  whip,  still,  well;  but 
not  so  well : — but,  above  all,  or  below  all,  if  you  have  to 
obey  the  whip  as  a  bad  hound,  because  you  have  no  nose» 
like  the  members  of  the  present  House  of  Commons,  it  is 
a  very  humble  form  of  menial  service  indeed. 

But  even  as  to  the  quite  literal  form  of  it,  in  house  or 
domestic  service,  are  you  sure  it  is  so  very  disgracefid  a 
state  to  live  in? 

15.  Among  the  people  whom  one  must  miss  out  of 
one's  life,  dead,  or  worse  than  dead,  by  the  time  one  is 
fifty-four»  I  can  only  say,  for  my  own  part,  that  the  one 
I  practically  and  truly  miss  most,  next  to  father  and 
mother  (and  putting  losses  of  imaginary  good  out  of  the 
question),  was  a  ''menial,"  my  father's  nurse,  and  mine.' 
She  was  one  of  our  many  (our  many  being  always  but 
few),  and  from  her  girlhood  to  her  old  age,  the  entire 
ability  of  her  life  was  given  to  serving  us.  She  had  a 
natural  gift  and  specialty  for  doing  disagreeable  things; 
above  all,  the  service  of  a  sick  room;  so  that  she  was 
never  quite  in  her  glory  unless  some  of  us  were  ill.  She 
had  also  some  paraUel  specialty  for  saying  disagreeable 
things;  and  might  be  relied  upon  to  give  the  extremely 
darkest  view  of  any  subject,  before  proceeding  to  amelio- 
rative action  upon  it.  And  she  had  a  very  creditable  and 
republican  aversion  to  doing  immediately,  or  in  set  terms. 


^  [''As  ever  in  my  freat  Taak-maiter^s  eye"  (Milton:  ''On  his  being  arriyed 
the  Age  of  Twenty-three"}.] 
«  [See  VoL  XXIL  p.  xviii.] 
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as  she  was  bid ;  so  that  when  my  mother  and  she  got  old 
together,  and  my  mother  became  very  unperatiYe  and 
particular  about  having  her  teacup  set  on  one  side  of  her 
little  round  table,  Anne  would  obsarvantly  and  punctiliously 
put  it  always  on  the  other;  which  caused  my  mother  to 
state  to  me,  every  morning  after  brealdhst,  gravely,  that,  if 
ever  a  woman  in  this  world  was  possessed  by  the  Devil, 
Anne  was  that  woman.^  But  in  spite  of  these  momentary 
and  petulant  aspurations  to  liberality  and  independence  of 
character,  poor  Anne  remained  verily  servile  in  soul  all  her 
days ;  and  was  altogether  occupied  from  the  age  of  fifteen  to 
seventy-two,  in  doing  other  people's  wills  instead  of  h«  own, 
and  seeking  other  people's  good  instead  of  her  own :  nor  did 
I  ever  hear  on  any  occasion  of  her  doing  harm  to  a  human 
being,  except  by  saving  two  hundred  and  some  odd  pounds 
for  her  relations ;  in  consequence  of  which  some  of  them,  after 
her  funeral,  did  not  speak  to  the  rest  for  several  months.' 

16.  Two  hundred  and  odd  pounds; — ^it  might  have  been 
more;  but  I  used  to  hear  of  little  loans  to  the  reLations 
occasionally;  and  besides,  Anne  would  sometimes  buy  & 
quite  unjustifiably  expensive  silk  gown.  People  in  her 
station  of  life  are  always  so  improvident.  Two  hundred  odd 
pounds  at  all  events  she  had  laid  by,  in  her  fifty-seven  years 
of  unselfish  labour.  Actually  twenty  ten-pound  notes.  I 
heard  the  other  day,  to  my  great  satisfaction,  of  the  approach- 
ing marriage  of  a  charming  girl ; — ^but  to  my  dissatii^Eaction, 
that  the  approach  was  slow.  "We  can't  marry  yet" — ^said 
she; — "you  know,  we  can't  possibly  marry  on  five  hundred 
a  year."    People  in  that  station  of  life  are  always  so  provident 

Two  hundred  odd  pounds, — ^that  was  what  the  Third 
Fors,  in  due  alliance  with  her  sisters,'  thought  fit  to 
reward  our  Anne  with,  for  fifty  years  of  days'  work  and 
nights'  watching;  and  what  will  not  a  dash  of  a  pen  win, 
sometimes,  in  the  hands  of  superior  persons!     Siudy  the 

1  [For  a  reference  to  this  passage,  see  Praterita,  ii.  §  233.] 

*  [§  15  of  this  letter  was  used  by  Ruskin  when  writing  PraUrita^  where  it 

appears,  slightly  revised,. as  §  31  of  vol.  L  ch.  i.    His  autobiographical  notes  are 

resumed  in  Letter  33,  §  13  (p.  617)0 

'  [Fortune,  with  Courage  and  Patience :  see  Letter  15,  §  14  n.  (p.  270).] 
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condition  must  be  a  degraded  one  which  can  do  no  better 
for  itself  than  this  1 

17.  And  yet,  have  you  ever  taken  a  wise  man's  real 
opinion  on  this  matter?  You  are  not  fond  of  hearing 
opinions  of  wise  men;  you  like  your  anonymous  penny-a- 
liners'  opinions  better.  But  do  you  think  you  coidd  toler- 
antly receive  that  of  a  moderately  and  popularly  wise  man 
— such  an  one  as  Charles  Dickens,  for  example?  Have 
you  ever  considered  seriously  what  his  opinion  was,  about 
"  Dependants  "  and  "  Menials  "  ?  He  did  not  perhaps  quite 
know  what  it  was  himself; — ^it  needs  wisdom  of  stronger 
make  than  his  to  be  sure  of  what  it  does  think.  He 
would  talk,  in  his  moral  passages,  about  Independence, 
and  Self-dependence,  and  making  one's  way  in  the  world, 
just  like  any  hack  of  the  **Eatanswill  Independent."^  But 
which  of  the  people  of  his  imagination,  of  his  own  true 
children,  did  he  love  and  honoiur  most  ?  Who  are  your 
favourites  in  his  books — as  they  have  been  his?  Menials, 
it  strikes  me,  many  of  them.  Sam,  Mark,  Kit,  Feggotty, 
Mary-my-dear, — even  the  poor  little  Marchioness!  I  don't 
think  Dickens  intended  you  to  look  upon  any  of  them 
disrespectfully.  Or  going  one  grade  higher  in  his  society, 
Tom  Pinch,  Newman  Noggs,  Tim  Linkinwater,  Oliver 
Twist  —  how  independent,  all  of  them  1  Very  nearly 
menial,  in  soul,  if  they  chance  on  a  good  master;  none  of 
them  brilliant  in  fortune,  nor  vigorous  in  action.  Is  not 
the  entire  testimony  of  Dickens,  traced  in  its  true  force, 
that  no  position  is  so  good  for  men  and  women,  none  so 
likely  to  bring  out  their  best  human  character,  as  that  of  a 
dependant,  or  menial  ?  And  yet  with  your  supreme  modem 
logic,  instead  of  enthusiastically  concluding  from  his  works 

^  [See  PUkwuik  Papers^  ch.  xiii.  For  Sun  Weller^B  ^'Maiy,  my  dear"  (hoiueiiuud 
to  Mr.  Nnpkiiis),  we  ibid.,  ch.  xzr.  For  Mark  Tapley  (hoertler  at  the  Blue  Dragon  : 
compare  Letter  93,  Vol.  XXIX.  p.  476)  and  Tom  Pinch  (aadfitant  to  Mr.  Pecksniff). 
see  Martin  Ckuxziewit.  Clara  Peggotty  (Bervant  to  Mrs.  Copperfield  and  David's  nnrse) 
was  among  Dickens's  favourite  characters  (see  Forster's  Life,  vol.  iii.  p.  16).  For 
Kit  Nubbles  ^rrand-hoy  to  Little  Nell's  gnind&ther)  and  ''the  Marchioness"  (ser- 
vant to  Mr.  Sampson  Brass),  see  The  Old  OurioHty  Shop^  passim ;  and  for  Newman 
Nogffs  (Mr.  Ralph  Nickleby's  clerk),  Tim  Linkinwater  (chief  clerk  of  the  Cheeryble 
BroSiers)  and  Sir  Mulberry  Hawk,  Nicholas  Kickleby.'] 
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'4et  us  all  be  servants,"  one  would  think  the  notion  he  put 
in  your  heads  was  quite  the  other,  ''let  us  all  be  masters," 
and  that  you  understood  his  ideal  of  heroic  English  char- 
acter to  be  given  in  Mr.  Pecksniff  or  Sir  Mulberry  Hawk  I 
18.  Alasl  more's  the  pity  you  cannot  all  be  dep^idants 
and  menials,  even  if  you  were  wise  enough  to  wish  it 
Somebody  there  must  be  to  be  served,  else  there  could  be 
no  service.  And  for  the  beatitudes  and  virtues  of  Master- 
hood,  1  must  appeal  to  a  wiser  man  than  Dickens — ^but  it 
is  no  use  entering  on  that  part  of  the  question  to-day ;  ^  in 
the  meantime,  here  is  another  letter  of  his  (you  have  had 
one  letter  already  in  last  Fors\  just  come  under  my  hand, 
which  gives  you  a  sketch  of  a  practical  landlord,  and  true 
Master,  on  which  you  may  meditate  with  advantag^e. 

''Here,  above  all,  we  had   the  opportunity  of  seeing  in  what  univenal 
respect  and  comfort  a  gentleman's  family  may  live  in  that  countiy,  and  in 
far  from  its  most  favomred  district ;  provided  only  they  live  there  habitasllj 
and  do  their  duty  as  the   friends  and   guardians  of  those   among   whom 
Providence  has  appointed  their  proper  place.     Here  we  found  neither  mud 
hovels  nor  naked  peasantry,  but  snug  cottages  and  smiling  &ces  all  about. 
Here  there  was  a  very  large  school  in  the  village,  of  which  masten  and 
pupils  were,  in  nearly  equal  proportion,  Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics, 
the  Protestant  Squire  himself  making  it  a  regular  part  of  his  daily  business 
to  visit  the  scene  of  their  operations,  and  strengthen  authority  and  enforce 
discipline  by  personal  superintendence.     Here,  too,  we  pleased   ourselves 
with  recognising  some  of  the  sweetest  features  in  Goldsmith's  picture  of 
'Sweet  Auburn!   loveliest   village    of  the    plain';  and,   in    particular,  we 
had  'the  plajrful  children  just  let  loose  from  school'  in  perfection.    Mr, 
Edgeworth's  paternal  heart  delighted  in  letting  them  make  a  play-ground 
of  his  lawn ;  and  every  evening,  after  dinner,  we  saw  leap-frog  going  oo 
with   the   highest  spirit  within   fifty  yards  of  the  drawing-room  windows, 
while  fathers  and  mothers,  and  their  aged  parents  also,  were  grouped  about 
among  the  trees  watching  the  sport.     It  is  a  curious  enough  coincidence 
that  Oliver  Goldsmith  and    Maria   Edgeworth   should   both   have  derived 
their  early  love  and  knowledge  of  Irish  character  and  manners  from  the 
same  identical  district     He  received  part  of  his  education  at  this  very 
school   of  Edgeworthstown ;   and    Pallasmore    (the   Mocus   cui   nomen  est 
Pallas '  of  Johnson's  epitaph),  the  little  hamlet  where  the  author  of  the 
Vicar  of  Wah^ld  first  saw  the  light,  is  still,  as  it  was  in  his  time,  the 
property  of  the  Edgeworths."  • 

1  [The  subject  is  resumed  in  Letter  29,  §  5  (fw  631).  See  also  a  pasisge  itt 
Appendix  4  (Vol.  XXIX.  p.  636).] 

^  [Letter  27,  §  13  (p.  fiOO).] 

*  [Lockhart^s  U/€  ^  SooU,  voL  vi.  ppw  68,  69  (letter  fit>m  Edgewortlistovo/ 
Augnst  1826).] 
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19.  ''Strengthen  authority,"  "enforce  discipline"!  What 
ugly  expressions  these  1  and  a  ''whole  hamlet,"  though  it 
be  a  little  one,  "the  property  of  the  Edgeworths"!  How 
long  are  such  things  yet  to  be?  thinks  my  Republican 
correspondent,^  I  suppose — ^from  whom,  to  my  regret,  I  hare 
had  no  further  dispatch  since  I  endeavoured  to  answer  his 
interrogations.''*'  Only,  note  further  respecting  this  chief 
question  of  the  right  of  private  property,  that  there  are 
two  kinds  of  ownership,  which  the  Greeks  wisely  expressed 
in  two  different  ways:  the  first,  with  the  word  which 
brought  me  to  a  pause  in  St.  John's  Gospel,'  "  idios,"  signify- 
ing the  way,  for  instance,  in  which  a  man's  opinions  and 
interests  are  his  own ;  "  idia,"  so  that  by  persisting  in  them, 
independently  of  the  truth,  which  is  above  opinion,  and  of 
the  public  interest,  which  is  above  private,  he  becomes  what 
we  very  properly,  borrowing  the  Greek  word,  call  an  "  idiot."  * 
But  their  other  phrase  expresses  the  kind  of  belonging  which 
is  nobly  won,  and  is  truly  and  inviolably  ours,  in  which 
sense  a  man  may  learn  the  full  meaning  of  the  word  "  Mine  " 
only  once  in  his  life, — happy  he  who  has  ever  so  learnt  it.^ 
I  was  thinking  over  the  prettiness  of  the  word  in  that  sense, 
a  day  or  two  ago,  and  opening  a  letter,  mechanically,  when 
a  newspaper  clipping  dropped  out  of  it  (I  don't  know  from 
what  paper),  containing  a  quotation  from  the  ComMU 
Magazine^  setting  forth  the  present  privileges  of  the  agri- 
cultural labourer  attained  for  him  by  modem  improvements 
in  machinery,  in  the  following  terms: — 

"  An  agricultural  labourer,  from  forty  to  forty-five  years  of  age,  of  tried 
skill,  of  probity,  and  sobriety,  with  £200  in  his  pocket,  is  a  made  man. 
True,  he  has  had  to  forego  the  luxuiy  of  marriage ;  but  so  have  his  betters." 

*  21st  March :  one  just  received,  interesting,  and  to  be  answered  next 
month  .^ 

1  [See  Letter  25,  §  26  (p.  470).]  »  [See  above,  §  1,  p.  607.] 

'  [Compare  YoL  XVII.  p.  88.  For  an  additional  passage  on  this  word,  see 
Appendix  6  (Vol.  XXIX.  p.  537).] 

^  [See  Letter  91,  §  7  (Vol.  XXIX.  p.  445).] 

*  [Two  anonymous  articles  on  ''The  Agncultural  Labourer"  in  the  ChmhUl 
Magazine^  February  and  March  1873,  vol.  27>  pp.  215  and  307.     See  Vol.  XVII. 

L561 ;  Letter  73,  §  7  (Vol.  XXIX.  p.  18) ;  Appendix  6  (Vol.  XXIX.  p.  538)  and 
e'«  Meinie,  §  39  (Vol.  XXV.  p.  44).] 

*  [Letter  29,  §  16  ^.  543).] 
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20.  And  1  think  you  may  be  grateful  to  the  Third  Fors 
for  this  clipping;  which  you  see  settles,  m  the  r^on  of 
Comhill,  at  least,  the  qu^ion  whether  you  are  the  betters 
or  the  worses  of  your  masters.  Decidedly  the  ifrorses,  ac- 
cording to  the  CoTJihiU.  Also,  exactly  the  sum  which  my 
old  nurse  had  for  her  reward  at  the  end  of  her  life,  is,  you 
see,  to  be  the  agricultural  labourer's  reward  in  the  crowning 
triumph  of  his; — ^provided  always  that  he  has  followed  the 
example  of  his  betters  on  the  stock  exchange  aad  in  trade, 
in  the  observance  of  the  strictest  probity; — ^that  he  be 
entirely  skilful ; — ^not  given  to  purchasing  two  shillings'  worth 
of  liquor  for  twenty-seven  and  sixpence,^ — and  finally,  until 
the  age  of  forty-five,  has  dispensed  with  the  luxury  o( 
marriage. 

1  have  just  said  1  didn't  want  to  make  Catholics  of  you ;' 
but  truly  I  think  your  Protestantism  is  becoming  too  fierce 
in  its  opposition  to  the  Popedom.  Cannot  it  be  content 
vdth  preaching  the  marriage  of  the  clergy,  but  it  must 
preach  also  the  celibacy  of  the  laity  ? 

21.  And  the  moral  and  anti-Byronic  Mrs.  B.  Stowe, 
who  so  charmingly  and  pathetically  describes  the  terrors  of 
slavery,*  as  an  institution  which  separates  men  fir(Hn  their 
wives,  and  mothers  fi^m  their  children  I  Did  she  really 
contemplate,  among  the  results  contributed  to  by  her  in- 
teresting volumes,  these  ultimate  privileges  of  Liberty,— 
that  the  men,  at  least  under  the  age  of  forty-five,  are  not 
to  have  any  wives  to  be  separated  from;  and  that  the 
women,  who  under  these  circumstances  have  the  misfor- 
tune to  become  mothers,  are  to  feel  it  a  hardship,  not  to 
be  parted  from  their  children,  but  to  be  prevented  from 
accelerating  the  parting  with  a  little  soothing  syrup  ?^ 

^  [See  Letter  27,  §  10  (p.  498).] 
<  rSee  above,  p.  493.] 

•  [For  other  references  to  Uneie  Tom'w  Cabin,  see  Vol.  XVII.  p,  476  i^  /Jj 
Stowe  is  here  called  '*  anti-Byronic  "  with  reference  to  her  then  recently  publisbed 
lady  Byron  Vindicated  (1870).  Her  charges  against  Byron  excited  much  indigna- 
tion at  the  time ;  but  new  light  has  been  thrown  on  the  matter  by  Lord  Lovelaoes 
Astarte  (1905).] 

*  [See  above,  p.  432.] 


NOTES  AND  CORRESPONDENCE 


82.  I  HAVE  kept  by  me,  and  now  reprint  from  the  Pall  Mall  Gasette  of 
Joly  6th9  1868,  the  foUowing  report  of  a  meeting  held  on  the  Labour 
Question  by  the  Social  Science  Association  in  the  previous  week.^  It  will 
be  seen  that  it  contains  confirmation  of  mj  statement  in  §  4  of  the  text. 
The  passage  I  have  italicized  contains  the  sense  of  the  views  then  enter- 
tained by  the  majority  of  the  meeting.  I  think  it  desirable  also  to  keep 
note  of  the  questions  I  proposed  to  the  meeting,  and  of  the  answers  given 
in  the  Gagette.     I  print  the  article,  therefore,  entire: — 

THE  SOaAL  SCIENCE  ASSOCIATION  ON  THE 
LABOUR  QUESTION 

Thsm  would  be  something  touching  in  the  way  in  which  people  discuss  the  question 
of  labour  and  wages,  and  in  the  desperate  efforts  made  by  Mr.  Gladstone  and  other 
persons  of  hirh  position  to  make  love  to  the  workmen,  if  there  was  not  almost 
always  a  touch  of  absurdity  in  such  proceedings.  Mr.  Gladstone,  in  particular, 
never  approaches  such  subjects  without  an  elaborate  patting  and  stroking  of  the 
working  man,  which  is  intelligible  only  upon  the  assumption  that  primd  faeie  the 
labourer  and  the  gentleman  are  natural  enemies,  and  that  they  must  be  expected 
to  regard  each  other  as  such,  unless  the  higher  class  approaches  the  lower  with 
the  most  elaborate  assurances  of  goodwill  and  kindness.  Such  language  as  the 
following  appears  to  us  very  ill-judged.  After  condemning  in  strong  terms  the 
crimes  committed  by  some  trade  unions,  Mr.  Gladstone  went  on  to  say: — ''Some 
things  the  working  men  required  at  their  hands.  In  the  first  place,  it  was  required 
that  they  should  be  approached  in  a  friendly  spirit,  that  they  should  feel  that  they 
were  able  to  place  confidence  in  their  good  intentions,  that  they  should  be  assured 
that  they  were  not  approached  in  the  spirit  of  class,  but  in  the  spirit  of  men  who 
were  attached  to  the  truth,"  etc.,  etc.  What  can  be  the  use  of  this  sort  of  preach* 
ing?  Does  any  human  being  suppose  that  any  kind  of  men  whatsoever,  whether 
working  men  or  idle  men,  are  indifferent  to  being  approached  in  an  unfriendly 
spirit,  or  are  disposed  to  deal  with  people  whom  they  believe  to  entertain  bad 
intentions  towards  them,  or  to  be  utterly  indifierent  to  their  interests^  or  to  be 
actuated  by  interests  opposed  to  their  own?  Such  protestations  always  appear  to 
us  either  prosy,  patronizing,  or  insincere.  No  one  suspects  Mr.  Uladstone  of 
insincerity,  but  at  times  he  is  as  prosy  as  a  man  must  be,  who,  beinff  already 
folly  occupied  with  politics,  will  never  min  an  opportunity  of  doiuff  a  litUe  philan* 
thropy  and  promoting  peace  and  goodwill  between  different  classes  of  the  community. 
Blessed  no  doubt  are  the  peacemakers,  but  at  times  they  are  bores. 

After  Mr.  Gladstone's  little  sermon  the  meeting  proceeded  to  discuss  a  variety 
of  resolutions  about  strikes,  some  of  which  seem  very  unimportant.  One  piece  qf 
vig&nme  good  eenee  enlivened  the  diecueei&n,  and  appeare  to  u»  to  eum  up  pretty 

>  [For  Ruskin's  speech  at  this  meeting,  see  VoL  XVII.  pp.  586-638.] 
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neoi^r  aU  that  eon  be  wid  upon  the  wkoU  whfeei  qf  Hrikeg,    It  was  uttered  fly  Mr, 
AppkgaHhf  who  obeened  that  "no  eentiment  ought  to  be  brought  into  the  iikjtd. 
The  empkyen  were  Hke  the  empioyed  in  trying  to  get  ae  much  a*  poeeible  for  at  Rttk 
a*  theg  eouUL"    Add  to  tUe  the  oboioue  ^uaiyteation  that  eoen  m  driving  a  bargem 
it  ie  poeeibie  to  ineiet  too  etrongty  upon  your  own  intereet,  and  that  it  never  eon  be  is 
the  interest  either  qf  maetere  or  qf  fiMfi  that  the  prqfite  qf  any  given  trade  to  tk 
eapitaliet  ehould  be  pemutnentiy  depreeeed  much  betow  the  average  profiie  ^  ofMr 
trades;  and  nearly  ail  that  ean  be  said  upon  the  euhject  will  have  been  said.    If, 
instead  of  meeting  together  and  killing  each  other  in  public,  masten  and  meo 
would  treat  each  other  limply  aa  civilized  and  rational  heinga  who  hare  to  drire 
a  hargain^  and  who  have  a  common  interest  in  |»rodacing  the  maximum  of  profit, 
thou|^  their  intereits  in  dividing  it  when  it  is  produced  are  conflicting^  tbey 
would  get  on  much  better  together.    People  can  buy  and  sell  all  sorts  of  other 
things  without  either  quarrelling  or  crying  over  the  transaction,  and  if  they  could 
only  see  it,  there  is  no  reason  why  they  should  not  deal  in  labour  just  as  ooolljr. 
The  most  remarkable  feature  of  the  evening  was  the  attack  made  by  Mr.  Roskm 
on  this  view  of  the  subject    Replying  to  Mr.  Dering,  who  had  said  that  wheneFer 
it  was  Dossible  *'  men  would  leet  their  own  interests  even  at  the  expense  of  other 
classes,    he  observed*  that  many  students  of  political  economy  "looked  upon  min 
as  a  predatory  animal,  while  man  on  the  contrary  was  an  aifoctionate  animal,  ind 
until  the   mutual  interest  of  classes  was  based  upon  afleetion,  difficulties  nait 
continue  between  those  els  wes  "    There  are,  aa  it  appears  to  us,  several  weak  points 
in  this  statement    One  obvious  one  is  that  most  animals  are  both  predatory  ud 
affectionate.     Wolves  will  play  together,  herd  together,  hunt  together,  kill  sheep 
together;  and  yet,  if  one  wolf  is  wounded,  the  rest  will  eat  him  up.    Animils, 
too,  which  aa  between  each  other  are  highly  affsctionate,  are  predatory  to  the  last 
degree  as  against  creatures  of  a  different  species  or  creatures  of  their  own  qpedet 
who  have  got  something  which  they  want    Henoe,  if  men  are  actuated  to  mine 
extent  at  some  times,  and  towards  some  persons,  by  their  affections,  and  to  t 
different  extent  at  other  times  towards  the  same  or  other  persons  by  their  predatory 
instincts,  they  would  resemble  other  animals.    Mr.  Ruskin's  opposition  betweeo 
the  predatory  and  affiectionate  animal  is  thus  merely  imaginary.    Apart  from  thii» 
the  description  of  man  as  "an  affectionate  animal"  appears  to  as  not  merelr 
incomplete  but  misleading.    Of  course  the  affectimis  are  a  most  important  brancn 
of  human  nature,  but  they  are  by  no  means  the  whole  of  it     A  very  Urge 
department  of  human  nature  is  primarily  self-regarding.    A  man  eats  and  driob 
because  he  is  hungry  or  thirsty,  and  he  buys  and  sells  because  he  wants  to  frt 
gain.     These  are  and  always  will  be  his  leading  motives,  but  they  are  no  doabt 
to  a  certain  extent  counteracted  in  civilised  life  by  motives  of  a  different  luod 
No  man  is  altogether  destitute  of  regard  for  the  interests  and  wishes  of  his  neigh- 
bours, and  almost  every  one  will  sacrifice  something  more  or  leas  for  the  mtifica- 
tion  of  others.    Still,  self-interest  of  the  most  direct  unmistakable  kind  is  the 
great  leading  active  principle  in  many  departments  of  life,  and  in  particular  in 
tiie  trading  deparcment;  to  deny  this  is  to  shut  one's  eyes  to  the  sun  at  nooif 
day.    To  try  to  change  is  like  trying  to  stop  the  revolution  of  the  earth.    To  ctU 
it  a  '' predatory"  instinct  is  to  talk  at  random.    To  take  from  a  man  hj  fores 
what  he  posseises  is  an  eisentiallv  different  thing  from  driving  the  hardest  m 
hard  bai^gains  with    him.     Every  bargain  is  rf^;arded  as  an  advantage  by  hoth 
parties  at  the  time  when  it  is  made.    Otherwise  it  would  not  be  made  at  all* 
If  I  save  a  drowning  man's  life  on  condition  that  he  will  convey  to  me  his  whole 
estate,  he  is  better  off  than  if  I  leave  him  to  drown.     My  act  is  certainlf  not 
affectionate,  but  neither  is  it  predatory.    It  improves  the  condition  of  both  partiee^ 
and  the  same  is  true  of  all  trade. 

*  I  observed  nothing  of  the  kind.  It  was  the  previous  speaker  (unknown  to 
me,  but  according  to  the  Pall  Mall  Mr.  Dering)  who  not  merely  ^^ observed"  bvt 
positively  i^rmed,  aa  the  only  groundwork  of  sound  political  economy,  that  the 
nature  of  man  was  that  of  A  beast  of  prey,  to  all  his  fellows. 
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The  most  singular  put  of  Mr.  Raskin's  address  consisted  of  a  eateehism  which 
appears  to  us  to  admit  of  very  simple  answers,  which  we  will  proceed  to  give^,  as 
'^the  questions  were  received  with  much  applause/'  though  we  do  not  appreciate 
their  importance.    They  are  as  foUows : — 

Q^esti(m. — "  1.  It  is  stated  in  a  paper  read  before  the  jurisprudence  section  of 
the  National  Association  for  the  Promotion  of  Social  Science,  and  afterwards 
published  at  their  office,  that  '^  without  the  capitalist  labour  could  accomplish 
nothing"  (p.  4).  But  for  long  periods  of  time  in  some  parts  of  the  world  the 
accumulation  of  money  was  forbidden,  and  in  others  it  was  impossible.  Has  labour 
never  accomplished  anything  in  such  districts?" 

^twto0r.— Capital  is  not  mer^y  ''an  accumulation  of  money."  It  is  a  general 
name  for  the  whole  stock  by  and  out  of  which  things  are  made.  Labour  never 
accomplished  anything  without  materials  or  anything  important  without  tools,  and 
materials  and  tools  are  capital. 

Question,^"  2.  Supposing  that  in  the  present  state  of  England  the  capital  is 
necessary,  are  capitalists  so?  In  other  words,  is  it  needful  for  right  operation  of 
capital  that  it  should  be  administered  under  the  arbitrary  power  of  one  person?" 

Atutoer. — Yes,  it  is,  unless  you  do  away  with  the  institution  of  private  property. 
It  is  necessary  for  the  right  operation  of  capital  that  some  one  or  other  should  have 
arbitrary  power  over  it,  and  that  arbitrary  power  must  either  be  lodged  in  individuals, 
who  thereupon  become  capitalists,  or  else  in  the  public  or  its  representatives,  in 
which  case  there  is  only  one  capitalist — the  State. 

QuMtUm.^" 3,  Whence  is  all  capital  derived?" 

Answer, — From  the  combination  of  labour  and  material. 

Question.^"  ^  If  capital  is  spent  in  paying  wages  for  labour  or  manufiieture 
which  brings  no  return  (as  the  labour  of  an  acrobat  or  manu£BM;turer  of  fireworks), 
is  such  capital  lost  or  not?  and  if  lost,  what  is  the  efFect  of  such  loss  on  the  future 
wages  fund?" 

Answer, — In  the  case  supposed  the  capital  ceases  to  exist  as  capital,  and  the 
future  wages  fund  is  diminished  to  that  extent ;  but  see  the  next  answer. 

QueeHan. — "  5,  U  under  such  circumstances  it  is  lost,  and  can  only  be  recovered 

Siuch  more  recovered  with  interest)  when  it  has  been  spent  in  wa«es  for  productive 
bour  or  manufacture,  what  labours  and  maiiufiictures  are  proouctive,  and  what 
are  unproductive?  Do  all  capitalists  know  the  difierence,  and  are  Uiey  always 
desirous  to  employ  men  in  productive  labours  and  manufactures,  and  in  these  only  ? 

Answer. — Generally  speaking,  productive  labour  means  labour  which  produces 
useful  or  agreeable  results.  Probably  no  paid  labour  is  absolutely  unproductive; 
for  instance,  the  feats  of  the  acrobat  and  the  fireworks  amuse  the  spectators. 
Capitalists  in  general  desire  to  emplov  men  in  labours  and  manufactures  which 
produce  gain  to  the  capitalists  themselves.  The  amount  of  the  gain  depends  on 
the  relation  between  the  demand  for  the  product  and  the  cost  of  production ;  and 
the  demand  for  the  product  depends  principally  upon  the  extent  to  which  it  is 
useful  or  agreeable— that  is,  upon  the  extent  to  which  the  labour  is  productive  or 
unproductive.  In  this  indirect  way  capitalists  are  generally  desirous  to  employ 
men  in  productive  labours  and  manu&ctures,  and  in  them  only. 

Question. — "6.  Considering  the  unemployed  and  purchasing  public  as  a  great 
capitalist,  employing  the  workmen  and  their  masters  both,  what  results  hapi^n 
finiaUy  to  this  purchasing  public  if  it  employs  all  its  manufactures  in  productive 
labour?  and  what  if  it  employs  them  all  in  unproductive  labour?" 

^imiwr.— This  is  not  the  light  in  which  we  should  consider  the  ''unemployed 
and  purchasing  public."  But  if  they  are  all  to  be  considered  in  that  light,  it  is 
obvious  that  the  result  of  employing  all  manufactures  in  doing  what  is  useless  or 
disagreeable  would  be  general  misery,  and  trice  versd. 

Questum.^"7»  U  there  are  thirty  workmen,  ready  to  do  a  day's  work,  and  there 
is  only  a  day's  work  for  one  of  them  to  do,  what  is  the  effect  of  the  natural  laws  of 
wages  on  the  other  twenty-nine?" 

Answer,— The  twenty-nine  must  go  without  work  and  wages;  but  the  phrase 
"natural  law"  is  not  ours. 
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of  the  community  is  being  diminished;  and  whenever  you 
have  reason  to  thmk  that  anybody  has  charged  you  three- 
pence for  a  twopenny  article,  remember  that,  according  to 
the  Daily  News^  "the  real  capital  of  the  community  is 
increased,"*  And  as  I  believe  you  may  be  generally  cer- 
tain, in  the  present  state  of  trade,  of  being  charged  even 
as  much  as  twenty-seven  pence  for  a  twopenny  article,*  the 
capital  of  the  community  must  be  increasing  very  fast 
indeed.  Holding  these  enlightened  views  on  the  subject 
of  the  prices  of  things,  the  Daily  News  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  stoop  to  any  consideration  of  their  uses.  But 
there  is  another  "net  result"  of  the  high  price  of  coal, 
besides  the  increase  of  the  capital  of  the  community,  and  a 
result  which  is  more  immediately  your  affair — ^namely,  that 
a  good  many  of  you  will  die  of  cold.  It  may  console  you 
to  reflect  that  a  great  many  rich  people  will  at  least  feel 
chilly,  in  economical  drawing-rooms  of  state,  and  in  ill-aired 
houses,  rawly  built  on  raw  ground,  and  already  mouldy  for 
want  of  fires,  though  under  a  blackened  sky. 

8.  What  a  pestilence  of  them,  and  unseemly  plague  of 
builders'  work — as  if  the  bricks  of  Egypt  had  multiplied 
like  its  lice,  and  alighted  like  its  locusts — ^has  fallen  on  the 
suburbs  of  loathsome  London  ? 

The  road  from  the  village  of  Shirley,  near  Addington, 
where  my  father  and  mother  are  buried,'  to  the  house  *  they 
lived  in  when  I  was  foiur  years  old,  lay,  at  that  time, 
through  a  quite  secluded  district  of  field  and  wood,  tra^ 
versed  here  and  there  by  winding  lanes,  and  by  one  or 
two  smooth  mail-coach  roads,  beside  which,  at  intervals  of 
a  mile  or  two,  stood  some  gentleman's  house,  with  its  lawn, 
gardens,  offices,  and  attached  fields,  indicating  a  country  life 
of  long  continuance  and  quiet  respectability.  Except  such 
an  one  here  and  there,  one  saw  no  dwellings  above  the  size 
of  cottages  or  small  farmsteads;  these,  wood-built  usually, 

^  [For  reply  of  the  DaU^  New,  see  Letter  90,  §  10  (p»  500).] 
>   Spirits:  see  Letter  27,  §  10  (p.  48a] 
»    See  VoL  XVII.  p.  IxxvilJ 
.     «  [Now  No.  28  Heme  Hill.] 
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and  thatched^  their  porches  embroidered  with  honeysuckle, 
and  their  gardens  with  daisies,  their  doors  mostly  ajar,  or 
with  a  half  one  ^ut  to  keep  in  the  childroi,  and  a  Inidced 
or  tiled  footway  from  it  to  the  wicket  gate, — ^all  neatly 
kqyt,  and  vivid  with  a  sense  of  the  quiet  energies  of  their 
contented  tenants, — ^made  the  lane-turnings  cheerful,  and 
gleamed  in  half-hidden  clusters  beneath  the  slopes  of  the 
woodlands  at  Sydenham  and  Fenge.  There  were  no  signs 
of  distress,  of  effort,  or  of  change ;  many  of  enjoym&it,  and 
not  a  few  of  wealth  beyond  the  daily  needs  of  life.  That 
same  district  is  now  covered  by^  literally,  many  ttiousands 
of  houses  built  within  the  last  ten  years,  of  rotten  brick, 
with  various  iron  devices  to  hold  it  together.  They,,  every 
one,  have  a  drawing-room  and  dining-room,  transparent  from 
bock  to  front,  so  that  from  the  road  one  sees  the  people's 
heads  inside,  clear  against  the  light  They  have  a  second 
stcny  of  bedrooms,  and  an  underground  one  of  kitchen. 
They  are  fastened  in  a  Siamese-twin  manner  together  by 
their  sides,  and  each  couple  has  a  Greek  or  Gothic  portico 
shared  between  them,  with  magnificent  steps,  and  highly 
CMmamented  capitals.  Attached  to  every  double  block  are 
exactly  similar  double  parallelograms  of  garden,  laid  out  in 
new  gravel  and  scanty  turf,  on  the  model  of  the  {Measure 
grounds  in  the  Crystal  Palace,  and  enclosed  by  high,  thin, 
and  pale  brick  walls.  The  gardens  in  front  are  fenced  firom 
the  road  with  an  immense  weight  of  cast  iron,  and  entered 
between  two  square  gate-posts,  with  projecting  stucco  cor- 
nices, bearing  the  information  that  the  eligible  residence 
within  is  Mortimer  House  or  Montague  Villa.  On  the 
other  side  of  the  road,  which  is  laid  freshly  down  with 
large  flints,  and  is  deep  at  the  sides  in  ruts  of  yellow  mud, 
one  sees  Burleigh  House,  or  Devonshire  Villa,  still  to  let, 
and  getting  leprous  in  patches  all  over  the  fronts. 

4.  Think  what  the  real  state  of  life  is,  for  the  people  I 
who  are  content  to  pass  it  in  such  places ;  and  what  the  1 
people  themselves  must  be.     Of  the  men,  their  wives,  and 
children,  who  live  in  any  of  those  houses,  probably  not  the 

XXVJI.  2  L 
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fifth  part  are  possessed  of  one  common  manly  or  womanly 
skill,   knowledge,   or   means   of  happiness.     The    men   can 
indeed  write,  and  cast  accounts,  and  go  to  town  every  day 
to  get  their  living  by  doing  so;  the  women  and    childreD 
can  perhaps  read  story-books,  dance  in  a  vulgar    manner, 
and  play  on  the  piano  with  dull  dexterities  for  exhibition; 
but  not  a  member  of  the  whole  family  can,  in  general,  cook, 
sweep,  knock  in  a  nail,   drive  a  stake,  or  spin    a   thread 
They   are    still   less   capable   of  finer  work.     They    know 
nothing  of  painting,  sculpture,  or  architecture ;  of  science, 
inaccurately,  as  much  as  may  more  or  less  account  to  them 
for  Mr.  Pepper's  ghost,*  and  make  them  disbelieve  in  the 
existence  of  any  other  ghost  but  that,  particularly  the  Holy 
One:  of  books,  they  read  MacmiUarCs  Magazine  on  week 
days,  and  Good  Words  on  Sundays,  and  are  entirely  igno- 
rant of  all  the  standard  literature  belonging  to  their  own 
country,  or  to  any  other.     They  never  think  of  taking  a 
walk,  and,  the  roads  for  six  miles  round  them  being  ankle 
deep  in   mud   and  flints,   they   could   not   if  they   would. 
They   cannot    enjoy  their  gardens,  for    they  have    neither 
sense  nor  strength  enough  to  work  in  them.    The  women 
and  girls  have  no  pleasures  but  in  calling  on  each  other  in 
false  hair,  cheap    dresses    of  gaudy  stuffs,  machine    made, 
and  high-heeled    boots,   of  which   the  pattern  was    set  to 
them  by  Parisian  prostitutes  of  the  lowest  order:  the  men 
have  no  faculty  beyond  that  of  cheating  in  business;  no 
pleasures  but  in  smoking  or  eating;  and  no  ideas,  nor  any 
capacity  of  forming  ideas,  of  anything  that  has  yet  been 
done  of  great,  or  seen  of  good,  in  this  world. 

5.  That  is  the  typical  condition  of  five-sixths,  at  least, 
of  the  ^^ rising"  middle  classes  about  London — ^the  lodgers 
in  those  damp  shells  of  brick,  which  one  caimot  say  tbey 
inhabit,  nor  call  their  ** houses";  nor  "their's"  indeed,  in 
any  sense;  but  packing-cases  in  which  they  are  temporarily 
stored,  for  bad  use.  Put  the  things  on  wheels  (it  is 
already  done  in  America,  but  you  must  build  them  stronger 

1  [For  this  entertainment,  see  VoL  XVIII.  p.  96  n.] 
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first),  and  they  are  mere  railway  vans  of  brick,  thrust  in 
rows  on  the  siding;  vans  full  of  monkeys  that  have  lost 
the  use  of  their  legs.  The  baboons  in  Regent's  Park — ^with 
Mr.  Darwin's  pardon — are  of  another  species ;  a  less  passive, 
and  infinitely  wittier  one.  Here,  behold,  you  have  a  group 
of  gregarious  creatures  that  cannot  climb,  and  are  entirely 
imitative,  not  as  the  apes,  occasionally,  for  the  humour  of 
it,  but  all  their  lives  long;  the  builders  trying  to  build  as 
Christians  did  once,  though  now  swindling  on  every  brick 
they  lay ;  and  the  lodgers  to  live  like  the  Duke  of  Devon- 
shke,  on  the  salaries  of  railroad  clerks.  Lodgers,  do  I  say  ? 
Scarcely  even  that.  Many  a  cottage,  lodged  in  but  for  a 
year  or  two,  has  been  made  a  true  home,  for  that  span  of 
the  owner's  life.  In  my  next  letter  but  one,^  I  hope  to 
give  you  some  abstract  of  the  man's  life  whose  testimony 
I  want  you  to  compare  with  that  of  Dickens,  as  to  the 
positions  of  Master  and  Servant:^  meantime  compare  with 
what  you  may  see  of  these  railroad  homes,  this  incidental 
notice  by  him  of  his  first  one : — 

''When  we  approached  that  village  (Lasswade)^  Scott,  who  had  laid 
hold  of  my  arm,  turned  along  the  road  in  a  direction  not  leading  to  the 
place  where  the  carriage  was  to  meet  us.  After  walking  some  minutes 
towards  Edinburgh,  I  suggested  that  we  were  losing  the  scenery  of  tiie 
Esk,  and,  besides,  had  Dalkeith  Palace  yet  to  see. 

"'Yes/  said  he,  'and  I  have  been  bringing  you  where  there  is  little 
enough  to  be  seen,  only  that  Scotch  cottage  (one  by  the  roadside,  with 
a  small  garth) ;  but,  though  not  worth  looking  at,  I  could  not  pass  it.  It 
was  our  first  country  house  when  newly  married,  and  many  a  contrivance 
we  had  to  make  it  comfortable.,  i  made  a  dining-table  for  it  with  my 
own  hands.  Look  at  these  two  Miserable  willow  trees  on  either  side  the 
gate  into  the  enclosure;  they  are  tied  together  at  the  top  to  be  an  arch, 
and  a  cross  made  of  two  sticks  over  them  is  not  yet  decayed.  To  be  sure, 
it  is  not  much  of  a  lion  to  show  a  stranger;  but  I  wanted  to  see  it  again 
myself,  for  I  assure  you  that  after  I  had  constructed  it,  mamma  (Mrs. 
Scott)  and  I  both  of  us  thought  it  so  fine,  we  turned  out  to  see  it  by 
rooonlightj  and  walked  backwanls  from  it  to  the  cottage  door,  in  admiration 
of  our  own  magnificence  and  its  picturesque  effect.  I  did  want  to  see  if 
it  was  still  there.'"* 

1  [See  Letter  31,  pp.  562  mq.] 
s  rSee  Latter  28,  §§  17,  18  (pp.  619,  620).] 

*  [Lockhart't  JAf9  of  Scatty  voL  ii.  pp.  182,  183  (recollectionB  by  Mr.  Morritt, 
1808>] 
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6.  I  had  scarcely  looked  out  this  passage  for  yoo,  when 
I  received  a  letter  from  the  friend  who  sent  me  the  penny 
eockery  book,^  ineidentally  telling  me  of  the    breaking  up 
of  a   real  home^     I   have  obtained   her  leave   to   let  you 
read  part  of  it.      It  will  come  with  no  disadvantage,  even 
after  Scott's,  recording  as  it  does  the  same  kind  of  simple 
and  natmtd  life,  now  passing  so  fast  away.    The  same  life, 
and  also  in   the   district  which,  henceforward,    I    mean  to 
call  ''Sir  Walter's  Land";  definable  as  the  entire  breadth 
of  Scots  and  English  ground  from  sea  to  sea»   coast  and 
isle  included,  between  Schehallien  on  the  north,  and  Ingie- 
borough  on  the  south.'     (I  have  my  reasons,  though  some 
readers  may  doubt  them,  for  fixing  the  limit  south  of  Skye, 
and  north   of  Ashby-de-la-Zouche.)      Within  this   district, 
then,   but  I   shall  not  say  in  what  part  of  it,    the  home 
my  friend  speaks  of  stood.      In  many  respects   it  was  like 
the  "Fair-ladies"  in  Redgauntlet ;^  as  near  the    coast,  as 
secluded,  and  in  the  same  kind  of  country;  still  more  like, 
in  its  mistress's  simple  and  loyal  beneficence.      Therefoie, 
because  I  do  not  like  leaving  a  blank  for  its  nanoie,  I  put 
"  Fair-ladies "  for  it  in  the  letter,  of  which  the  part  I  wish 
you  to  see  begins  thus: — 

''  Please  let  me  say  one  practical  thing.  In  no  cottage  is  there  a  possi- 
bility of  roasting  more  than  a  pound  of  meat,  if  any ;  and  a  piece  of  roast 
beef,  such  as  you  or  I  understand  by  the  word,  costs  ten  shillings  or  twelve, 
and  is  not  meant  for  artisans.  I  never  have  it  in  this  house  now,  except 
when  it  is  full.     I  have  a  much  sadder  example  of  the  changes  wrought 

by  modem  wages  and  extravagance.     Miss  ,  who  had  her  house  and 

l^Lnd  for  her  home-farm  expenses  (or  rather  produce),  and  about  — - 
hundred  a  year, — who  entertained  for  years  all  her  women  and  children 
acquaintances,  trained  a  dozen  young  servants  in  a  year,  and  was  a  blessing 
to  the  country  for  miles  round,  writes  me  word  yesterday  that  she  hopes 
and  intreats  that  we  Will  go  this  summer  to  Fair-ladies,  as  it  is  Me  la^ 
She  says  the  provisions  are  double  the  price  they  used  to  be — the  if^^ 
also — and  she  cannot  even  work  her  farm  as  she  used  to  do ;  the  men 
want  beer  instead  of  milk,  and  won't  do  half  they  used  to  do;  so  she 
roust  give  it  up,  and  let  the  place,  and  come  and  live  by  me  or  some  one 

i  [See  Letter  27>  §  14  (p.  502).} 

«  Y*Cf.  Letter  l.^AxUhaffi  MS.  noU  in  hU  copy.] 

'  [See  BedgaurUiet,  ch.  xv.] 
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to  comfort  her,  and  Fair-lmdiet  will  know  her  no  more.  I  am  #0  torry, 
because  I  think  it  such  a  loss  to  the  wretched  people  who  drive  her  away. 
Our  weekly  bills  are  double  what  they  used  to  be,  yet  every  servant  asks 
higher  wages  each  time  I  engage  one;  and  as  to  the  poor  people  in  the 
village,  they  are  not  a  bit  better  off*-— 4;hey  eat  more,  and  drink  more,  and 
learn  to  think  less  of  religion  and  all  that  is  good.  One  thing  I  sea  very 
clearly — that,  as  the  keeping  of  Sunday  is  being  swept  away,  so  is  their 
•day  of  rest  going  with  it.  Of  course,  if  no  one  goes  to  worship  God  one 
<lay  more  than  another,*  what  is  the  sense  of  talking  about  the  Sabbath  ? 
If  all  the  railway  servants,  and  all  the  post-office,  and  all  the  museum  and 
art-collection  servants,  and  all  the  refreshment  places,  and  other  sorts  of 
amnsement,  servants  are  to  work  on  Sunday,  why  on  earth  should  not  the 
artisans,  who  are  as  selfish  and  irreligious  as  any  one  ?  No  1  directly  I  And 
every  one  else  is  at  work,  I  shall-  insist  on  the  baker  and  the  butcher 
-calling  for  orders  as  usual.  (Quite  right,  my  dear.)  The  result  of  enormous 
wages  will  be  that  I  rely  more  on  my  own  boys  for  carpentering,  and  on 
preserved  food,  and  the  cook  and  butcher  will  soon  be  dismissed." 

7.  My  poor  little  darling,  rely  on  your  own  boys  for 
carpentering  by  all  means;  and  grease  be  to  their  elbows — 
but  you  shall  have  something  better  to  rely  on  than  potted 
crocodile,*  in  old  England,  yet, — ^please  the  pixies,  and  jrigs, 
and  St.  George,  and  St.  Anthony.* 

Nay,  we  will  have  also  a  blue-aproned  butcher  or  two 
still,  to  call  for  orders ;  they  are  not  yet  extinct.  We  hare 
not  even  reached  the  preparatory  phase  of  steam-butcher- 
boys,  riding  from  Buxton  for  orders  to  Bakewell,  and  from 
Bakewell  for  orders  to  Buxton;*  and  paying  dividends  to 
a  Steam-Butcher's-boy-Company.  Not  extinct  yet,  and  a 
kindly  race,  for  the  most  part.  "He  told  me"  (part  of 
another  friend's  letter,  speaking  of  his  butcher)  "his  sow 
had  fourteen  pigs,  and  could  only  rear  twelve,  the  other 
two,  he  said,  he  was  feeding  with  a  spoon.  I  never  could 
bear,  he  said,  to  kill  a  young  animal  because  he  was  <Mie 
too  many."    Yes ;  that  is  aU  veiy  well  when  it's  a  pig ;  but 

*  My  dear  friend,  I  can't  bear  to  interrupt  your  pretty  letter;  but, 
indeed,  one  should  not  worship  God  on  one  day  more,  or  less,  than  on 
another;  and  one  should  rest  when  one  needs  rest,  whether  on  Sunday  or 
Saturday. 

1  [Compare  Letter  27,  §  15  (p.  dOd).] 

s   See  above,  p.  828.] 

*  Tompare  Letter  5,  §  9  (p.  86}.] 
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if  it  be — Wait  a  minute; — I  must  go  back  to   Fair-ladies, 
before  I  finish  my  sentence.* 

8.   For  note  very  closely  what  the  actual   facts  are  in 
this  short  letter  from  an  English  housewife. 

She  in  the  south,  and  the  n[iistress  of  Fair-ladies  in  the 
north,  both  find  ''their  weekly  bills  double  what  they  used 
to  be";    that  is  to    say,  they  are  as  poor  again   as  they 
were,  and  they  have  to  pay  higher  wages,  of  course,  for 
now  all  wages   buy  so  much  less.     I   have  too   long,  per- 
haps, put  questions  to  you  which  I  knew  you    could  not 
answer,  partly  in  the  hope  of  at  least  making  you  think, 
and  partly  because  I  knew  you  would  not  believe  the  true 
answer,    if  I   gave   it.      But,   whether  you  believe  me  or 
not,  I  must  explain  the  meaning  of  this  to  you  at  once. 
The  weekly  bills  are  double,  because  the  greater  part  of 
the  labour  of  the  people  of   England  is  spent  unproduc- 
tively;  that  is  to  say,  in  producing  iron  plates,  iron  guns, 
gunpowder,    infernal    machines,    infernal   fortresses    floating 
about,   infernal  fortresses  standing  still,   infernal   means  of 
mischievous  locomotion,'   infernal  law-suits,  infernal  parlia- 
mentary elocution,  infernal  beer,  and  infernal  gazettes,  maga- 
zines, statues,  and  pictures.     Calculate  the  labour  spent  in 
producing  these  infernal  articles  annually,  and  put  against 
it  the  labour  spent  in  producing  foodl     The  only  wonder 
is,  that  the  weekly  bills  are  not  tenfold  instead  of  double. 
For  this  poor  housewife,  mind  you,  cannot  feed  her  chil- 
dren with  any  one,  or  any  quantity,  of  these  infernal  articles. 
Children    can    only    be    fed    with    divine    articles.      Their 
mother    can    indeed   get   to   London   cheap,    but    she  has 
no   business   there;   she   can   buy   all   the   morning's  news 
for  a  halfpenny,  but  she  has  no  concern  with  them;  she 
can  see  Gustave  Dora's  pictures  •  (and  she  had  better  see 
the  devil)  for  a  shilling;   she  can  be  carried  through  any 

1  [See  below,  §  9  (p.  636).]  _^„ 

«  [For  Ruakin'g  justification   of  this  phrase,  see  Letter  44,  §  6  (VoL  XXVIII. 

p.  129).] 

»  [Compare  Letter  34,  §  8  (p.  630);  Vol.  XVU.  pp.  344-346;  and  Vol.  XIX 

p.  212.] 
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quantity   of  filthy  sti-eets  on   a   tramway   for  threepence; 

but  it  is  as  much  as  her  life's  worth  to  walk  in  them,  or 

as  her  modesty's  worth  to  look  into  a  print  shop  in  them. 

Nay,  let  her  have  but  to  go  on  foot  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in 

the  West  End,  she  dares  not  take  her  purse  in  her  pocket,     |  j 

nor  let  her  little  dog  follow  her.     These  are  her  privileges 

and  facihties,  in  the  capital  of  civilization.      But  none  of 

these  will  bring  meat  or  flour  into  her  own  village.      Far 

the  contrary  I     The  sheep  and  com  which  the  fields  of  her 

village  produce  are  carried  away  from  it  to  feed  the  makers 

of  Armstrong  guns.    And  her  weekly  bills  are  double. 

But  you,  forsooth,  you  think,  with  your  beer  for  milk, 
are  better  off.  Read  §  10  of  my  second  letter  over  again.^ 
And  now  observe  farther: — 

9.  The  one  first  and  absolute  question  of  all  economy  is 
— What  are  you  making?  Are  you  making  Hell's  articles, 
or  Heaven's? — ^gunpowder,  or  com? 

There  is  no  question  whether  you  are  to  have  work  or 
not.  The  question  is,  what  work.  This  poor  housewife's 
mutton  and  com  are  given  you  to  eat.  Good.  Now, 
if  you,  with  your  day's  work,  produce  for  her,  and  send 
to  her,  spices,  or  tea,  or  rice,  or  maize,  or  figs,  or  any 
other  good  thing, — that  is  true  and  beneficent  trade.  But 
if  you  take  her  mutton  and  com  from  her,  and  send 
her  back  an  Armstrong  gun,  what  can  she  make  of  that? 
But  you  can't  grow  figs  and  spices  in  England,  you  say? 
No,  certainly,  and  therefore  means  of  transit  for  produce  in 
England  are  little  necessary.  Let  my  poor  housewife  keep 
her  sheep  in  her  near  fields,  and  do  you — keep  sheep  at 
Newcastle — ^and  the  weekly  bills  will  not  rise.  But  you 
forge  iron  at  Newcastle;  then  you  build  an  embankment 
from  Newcastle  to  my  friend's  village,  whereupon  you  take 
her  sheep  from  her,  suffocating  half  of  them  on  the  way; 
and  you  send  her  an  Armstrong  gun  back ;  or,  perhaps  not 
even  to  her,  but  to  somebody  who  can  fire  it  down  your 
own  throats,  you  jolterheads. 

^  [See  above,  p.  34.] 
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No  matter,  yon  say,  in  the  meantime,  we  eat  maie, 
and  drink  more ;  the  housewife  herself  allows  that.  Yes,  I 
have  just  told  you,  her  com  and  sheep  are  all  sent  to  you. 
But  how  about  other  people?  I  wUl  finish  my  sentence 
now,  paused  in  above.^  It  is  all  very  well  to  bring  up 
creatures  with  a  spoon,  when  they  are  one  or  two  too 
many,  if  they  are  useful  things,  like  pigs.  But  how  if 
they  be  useless  things,  like  young  ladies  ?  You  don't  want 
any  wives,  I  understand,  now,  tiU  you  are  forty-five;*  what 
in  the  world  wiU  you  do  with  your  girls  ?  Bring  them  up 
with  a  spoon,  to  that  enchanting  age? 

10.  "The  girls  may  shift  for  themselves.*'  Yes,— they 
may,  certainly.  Here  is  a  picture  of  some  of  them,  as 
given  by  the  Telegraph  of  March  18th  of  the  present  year, 
under  Lord  Derby's  new  code  of  civilization,  endeavour- 
ing to  fulfil  Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill's  wishes,  and  procure 
some  more  lucrative  occupation  than  tliat  of  nursing  the 
baby:*— 

''After  all  the  discussion  about  woman's  sphere  and  woman's  rights, 
and  the  advisability  of  doing  something  to  redress  the  inequality  of  position 
against  which  the  fair  sex,  by  the  medimm  of  many  champions^  so  loadly 
protests  and  so  constantly  struggles,  it  is  not  satisfactory  to  be  tdd  what 
happened  at  Cannon  Row  two  days  last  week.  It  had  been  announced  that 
the  Civil  Service  Commissioners  would  receive  applications  personally  from 
candidates  for  eleven  vacandes  in  the  metropolitan  post-offices,  and  in 
answer  to  this  notice,  about  2000  young  women  made  their  appearsDoe. 
The  building,  the  courtyard,  and  the  street  were  blocked  by  a  dense 
throng  of  (air  applicants;  locomotion  was  impossible,  even  with  the  help 
of  policemen ;  windows  were  thrown  up  to  view  the  sight,  as  if  a  processkn 
had  been  passing  that  way;  traffic  was  obstructed,  and  nothing  could  be 
done  for  hours.  We  understand,  indeed,  that  the  published  accounts  bj 
no  means  do  justice  to  the  scene.  Many  of  the  applicants,  it  appears,  weie 
girls  of  the  highest  reapectability  and  of  unnaually  good  social  podtioD, 
including  daughters  of  clergymen  and  professional  men,  well  connectedj 
well  educated,  tenderly  nurtured;  but  nevertheless,  driven  by  the  res 
angHstof  which  have  caused  many  a  heart-bneak,  and  scattered  the  members 
of  nany  a  home,  to  seek  for  the  means  of  independent  support  The 
crowd,  the  agitation,  the  anxiety,  the  fatigue,  proved  too  much  for  man? 
of  those  who  attended;  several  &inted  away;  others  went  into  violent 
hysterics ;  others,  despairing  of  success,  renained  just  long  enough  to  be 


See  above,  end  of  §  7. 

'See  Letter  28,  end  of  §  19  (p.  621).] 

See  Letter  12,  §  14  (p.  208).J 
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utterly  worn  out,  and  then  crept  off,  showing  such  traces  of  mental  anguish 
as  we  are  accustomed  to  associate  with  the  most  painful  bereavements.  In 
the  present  case^  it  is  stated^  the  Commissioners  examined  over  1000  can- 
didates for  the  eleven  vacancies.  Tl»s  seems  a  sad  waste  of  power  am  both 
sides,  when,  in  all  pxobabilitj,  the  first  score  supplied  the  requisite  number 
of  qualified  aspirants."  ^ 

11.  Yes,  my  pets,  I  am  tired  of  talking  to  these  work- 
men, who  never  answer  a  word ;  I  will  try  you  now — for  a 
letter  or  two — but  I  beg  your  pardon  for  calling  you  pets, 
— ^my  "qualified  aspirants"  I  mean  (Alasl  time  was  when 
the  qualified  aspiration  was  on  the  bachelor's  side).  Here 
you  have  got  all  you  want,  I  hope! — liberty  enough,  it 
seems — if  only  the  courtyard  were  bigger;  equality  enough 
— no  distinction  made  between  young  ladies  of  the  lughest, 
or  the  lowest,  respectability;  rights  of  women  generally 
claimed,  you  perceive;  and  obtained  without  opposition 
from  absurdly  religious,  moral,  or  chivalric  persons.  You 
have  got  no  God,  now,  to  bid  you  do  anything  you  don't 
like;  no  husbands,  to  insist  on  having  their  own  way  (and 
much  of  it  they  got,  in  the  old  times — didn't  they?) — no 
pain  nor  peril  of  childbirth ;  * — no  bringing  up  of  tiresome 
brats.  Here  is  an  entirely  scientific  occupation  for  you! 
Such  a  beautiful  invention  this  of  Mr.  Wheatstone's !  and  I 
hope  you  all  understand  the  relations  of  positive  and  nega- 
tive electricity.  Now  you  may  "communicate  intelligence*' 
by  telegraph.  Those  wretched  girls  that  used  to  write 
love-letters,  of  which  their  foolish  lovers  would  count  the 
words,  and  sometimes  be  thankful  for — ^less  than  twenty^ 
— ^how  they  would  envy  you  if  they  knew.  Only  the  worst 
is,  that  this  beautiful  invention  of  Mr.  Wheatstone's  for 
talking  miles  off,  won't  feed  people  in  the  long  run,  my 

^  [For  a  later  reference  to  this  passage^  see  Letter  73^  §  7  (Vol.  XXIX.  p.  18).] 
*  [See  the  fioal  prayer  in  the  Thanksgiving,  commonly  called  The  Qinrching 
of  Woonen.] 

'  [The  charge  for  an  inland  telegram  was  then  a  shilling  for  twenty  words. 
''It  18  in  connection  with  the  electric  telegraph  that  the  name  of  Sir  Qiarles 
Wbeatotone  (1802-1675)  will  «lwayt  live.  He  was  uort  the  'inventor'  of  the 
electric  telegraph.  ladeed  no  one  can  lav  claim  to  that  title.  But  to  Wfaeatntona* 
with  his  cea^tor.  Sir  William  Fothergill  Cooke,  ia  due  the  merit  of  having  been 
the  first  to  render  it  available  for  the  public  transniifision  of  massages  (I834-X841) " : 
Dictiimary  qf  National  Biography,] 
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dears,  any  more  than  the  old  invention  of  the  tongue,  for 
talking  near,  and  you'll  soon  begin  to  think  that  was  not 
so  bad  a  one,  after  all.^  But  you  can't  live  by  talking, 
though  you  talk  in  the  scientificalest  of  manners,  and  to 
the  other  side  of  the  world.  All  the  telegraph  wire  over 
the  earth  and  under  the  sea,  will  not  do  so  much  for 
you,  my  poor  little  qualified  aspirants,  as  one  strong  needle 
with  thimble  and  thread. 

12.  You  do  sometimes  read  a  novel  still,  don't  you,  my 
scientific  dears?     I  wish  I  could  write  one;  but   I   can't; 
and  George  Eliot  always  makes  them  end  so  wretchedly 
that  they're  worse  than  none* — so  she's  no  good,  neither. 
I  must  even  translate    a  foreign   novelette    or   nouvelette^ 
which  is  to  my  purpose,  next  month;'  meantime   I  have 
chanced    on    a    little    true    story,    in    the   journal    of   an 
Englishman,  travelling,  before  the  Revolution,  in  France,* 
which  shows  you  something    of  the  temper   of   the   poor 
unscientific  girls  of  that  day.     Here  are  first,  however,  a 
little  picture  or  two  which  he  gives  in  the  streets  of  Paris, 
and  which  I  want  all  my  readers  to  see;  they  mark,  what 
most  Englishmen  do  not  know,  that  the  beginning  of  the 
French  Revolution,  with  what  of  good  or  evil  it  had,  was 
in  English,  not  French,  notions  of  "justice"  and  "liberty." 

The  writer  is  travelling  with  a  friend,  Mr.  B ,  who  is 

of  the  Liberal  school,  and, 

"He  and  I  went  this  forenoon  to  a  review  of  the  foot-guards,  bj 
Marshal  Biron.  There  was  a  crowd,  and  we  could  with  difficalty  get 
within  the  circle,  so  as  to  see  convenientlj.  An  old  officer  of  high  rank 
touched  some  people  who  stood  before  us,  saying,  'Ces  deux  Messieurs 
sont  des  Strangers ; '  upon  which  they  immediately  made  way,  and  allowed 
us  to  pass.  'Don't  you  think  that  was  very  obliging?'  said  I.  'Ye%' 
answered  he;  'but,  by  heavens,  it  was  very  unjust' 

rCompare  Letter  5,  §  8  (p.  85).] 

[For  Rutkin's  dislike  of  George  Eliot's  novels,  see  VoL  XI.  p.  234,  and  tiie 
other  passages  there  noted.] 
>  [See  pp.  648  seq,] 

*  [John  Moore,  M.D.  (1729>1802),  who  had  travelled  on  the  Continent  daring 
the  years  1772-1778  in  attoudance  on  the  Dake  of  Hamilton.  The  extract  here  gives 
is  from  his  View  of  Society  and  Manners  in  France,  Switzerland,  and  Ita^,  Af  f 
Oentieman  who  reeided  Sev(Bral  Yeare  in  thoee  Oountriee,  1789,  Letter  ad.,  vol  >* 
pp.  76-79.] 
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''We  returned  by  the  Boulevards,  where  crowds  of  citizens,  in  their 
holiday  dresses,  were  making  merry;  the  young  dancing  cotillons,  the  old 
beating  time  to  the  music,  and  applauding  the  dancers.  'These  people 
seem  very  happy,'  said  I.  '  Happy  ! '  exclaimed  B ;  '  if  they  had  com- 
mon-sense, or  reflection,  they  would  be  miserable.'  'Why  so?'  'Could 
not  the  minister,'  answered  he, '  pick  out  half-a-dozen  of  them  if  he  pleased, 
and  clap  them  into  the  Bic^tre?'^  'That  is  true,  indeed,'  said  I;  'that 
is  a  catastrophe  which,  to  be  sure,  may  very  probably  happen,  and  yet  I 
thought  no  more  of  it  than  they.' 

"We  met,  a  few  days  after  he  arrived,  at  a  French  house  where  we 
had  been  both  invited  to  dinner.  There  was  an  old  lady  of  quality 
present,  next  to  whom  a  young  officer  was  seated,  who  paid  her  the  utmost 
attentioa  He  helped  her  to  the  dishes  she  liked,  filled  her  glass  with 
wine  or  water,  and  addressed  his  discourse  particularly  to  her.     'What  a 

fool,'  says  B ,  'does  that  young  fellow  make  of  the  poor  old  woman  ! 

if  she  were  my  mother,  d — n  me,  if  I  would  not  call  him  to  an  account 
for  it.' 

"Though  B understands  French,  and  speaks  it  better  than  most 

Englishmen,  he  had  no  relish  for  the  conversation,  soon  left  the  company, 
and  has  refused  all  invitations  to  dinner  ever  since.  He  generally  finds 
some  of  our  countrymen,  who  dine  and  pass  the  evening  with  him  at  the 
Pare  Royal. 

"After  the  review  this  day,  we  continued  together,  and  being  both 
disengaged,  I  proposed,  by  way  of  variety,  to  dine  at  the  public  ordinary 
of  the  H6tel  de  Bourbon.  He  did  not  like  this  much  at  first.  '  I  shall  be 
teased,'  says  he,  'with  their  confounded  ceremony;'  but  on  my  observing 
that  we  could  not  expect  much  ceremony  or  politeness  at  a  public  ordinary, 
he  agreed  to  go. 

"Our  entertaiimient  turned  out  different,  however,  from  my  expecta- 
tions and  his  wishes.  A  marked  attention  was  paid  us  the  moment  we 
entered;  everybody  seemed  inclined  to  accommodate  us  with  the  best 
places.  They  helped  us  first,  and  all  the  company  seemed  ready  to  sacri- 
fice every  convenience  and  distinction  to  the  strangers;  for,  next  to  that 
of  a  lady,  the  most  respected  character  at  Paris  is  that  of  a  stranger. 

"After  dinner,   B and  I   walked  into  the  gardens  of  the   Palais 

Royal. 

'"There  was  nothing  real  in  all  the  fuss  those  people  made  about  us,' 
says  he. 

" '  I  can't  help  thinking  it  something,'  said  I,  '  to  be  treated  with  civility 
and  apparent  kindness  in  a  foreign  country,  by  strangers  who  know  nothing 
about  us,  but  that  we  are  Englishmen,  and  often  their  enemies.'" 

18.  So  much  for  the  behaviour  of  old  Paris-  Now  for 
our  country  story.  I  will  not  translate  the  small  bits  of 
French  in  it;  my  most  entirely  English  readers  can  easily 
find   out   what    they   mean,   and    they   must    gather  what 

i  [The  Lunatic  Asylum.] 
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moral  thejr  may  from  it,  till  next  month/  for  I  have  no 
space  to  comment  on  it  in  this  letter. 

*'My  friend  F— —  called  on  nic  a  few  dajB  sinoe,  end  as  soon  »  he 
undeaitood  that  I  had  no  particular  eonaggcment,  be  insisted  thmt  I  should 
drive  somewheie  into  the  countij,  dine  lete-i^^iU  with  hinij  mad  rebirn  ii 
tiae  for  the  play. 

''When  we  had  driven  a  few  miles,  I  perceived  a  genteel  took inf  yeuag 
fellow,  dressed  in  an  old  unifonn.  He  aat  under  a  tree  on  the  gnss,  A 
a  little  distance  from  the  road«  and  amused  himself  bj  pinjring  ea  the 
violin.  As  we  eame  nearer  we  perceived  be  had  a  wooden  leg,  part  of 
which  lay  in  fragments  bv  his  side. 

'''What  do  you  do  there,  soldier?'  said  the  Marquis.  '1  am  on  nj 
way  home  to  my  own  village,  mon  officicrf'  said  the  soldier.  'But,  oj 
poor  friend,'  resumed  the  Marquis,  'you  will  be  a  furious  lon^  time  bete 
you  arrive  at  your  journey's  end,  if  you  have  no  other  carriage  besuks 
these,'  pointing  at  the  fragments  of  his  wooden  leg.  'I  wait  f<»r  mj 
equipage  and  all  my  suite,'  said  the  soldier,  'and  I  am  greatly  BMwfriirfit 
nl  60  not  see  them  this  raooient  coming  down  the  hilL' 

"We  saw  a  kind  of  cart,  drawn  by  one  horse,  in  which  was  a  woman, 
and  a  peasant  who  drove  the  horse.  While  they  drew  near,  the  soldiff 
told  us  he  had  been  wounded  In  Corsica-^that  his  leg  had  been  cot  of 
-«that  before  setting  out  on  that  expeditioo,  he  bad  been  contacted  to 
a  young  woman  in  the  neighbourhood— that  tlie  marriage  had  i>een  post- 
poned till  his  return ;  but  when  he  appeared  with  a  wooden  leg,  thtt  iD 
the  girl's  relations  had  opposed  the  match.  The  girl's  mother,  wbs  w 
her  only  surviving  parent  when  he  began  his  courtship,  had  always  bees 
bis  friend;  but  £e  had  died  while  he  was  abroad.  The  young  wodbq 
herself,  however,  remained  oonstant  in  her  affections,  received  bin  with 
open  arms,  and  had  agreed  to  leave  her  relatSona,  and  aoeompany  bin  to 
Paris,  from  whence  they  intended  to  set  out  in  the  diligence  to  tbe 
town  where  be  was  bom,  and  where  his  father  still  laved.  That  on  the 
way  to  Paris  his  wooden  leg  had  snapped,  which  had  obliged  his  m^ 
to  leave  him,  and  go  to  the  next  village  in  quest  of  a  cart  to  cany  him 
thither,  where  he  would  remain  till  such  time  as  the  carpenter  shoold 
renew  his  leg.  'C'est  un  malheur,'  concluded  the  soldier,  'mon  offieier, 
bientdt  repar6 — et  voici  mon  amie  I ' 

"  The  girl  sprung  before  the  cart,  seised  the  outstretched  hand  of  her 
lover,  and  told  him,  with  a  smile  full  of  affectaon,  that  she  had  seen  as 
admirable  earpenter,  who  had  promised  to  snake  a  leg  that  would  00^ 
break,  that  it  would  be  ready  by  to-morrow,  and  they  might  resume  their 
journey  as  soon  after  as  they  pleased. 

"The  soldier  received  his  mistress's  compliment  as  it  deserved. 

"  She  seemed  about  twenty  years  of  age,  a  bea«biful«  finenshapcd  S^ 
— a  brunette,  whose  countenance  indicated  sentiment  and  vivacity. 

"'You  must  be  much  fatigued,  my  dear,*  said  the  Marquis.  *0n  bc 
se  fatigue  pas,  Monsieur,  qnand  on  travaUle  pour  ee  qu*on  aime,'  rcpH^ 

^  [The  moral  was  not  drawn  next  mouth,  but  see  the  reference  in  Letter  A 
§  7  (Vol.  XXVIIL  p.  114),  and  compare  Letter  40,  §  1  {ibid.,  p.  66).] 
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the  girl.  The  soldier  kissed  her  hand  with  a  gallant  and  tender  air.  .  .  . 
'AUons/  continued  the  Marquis,  addressing  himself  to  me;  'this  girl  is 
quite  charming — her  lover  has  the  appearance  of  a  brave  fellow;  they 
have  but  three  legs  betwixt  them,  and  we  have  four; — if  you  have  no 
objection,  they  shaU  have  the  carriage,  and  we  will  follow  on  foot  to  the 
next  village,  and  see  what  can  be  done  for  these  lovers.'  I  never  agreed 
to  a  proposal  with  more  pleasure  in  my  life. 

"  The  soldier  began  to  make  difficulties  about  entering  into  the  vU-^-w* 
'Come,  come,  friend,'  said  the  Marquis,  'I  am  a  colonel,  and  it  is  yoiur 
duty  to  obey:  get  in  without  more  ado,  and  your  mistress  shall  fcdlow.' 

'''EntroDs,  mon  bon  ami,'  said  the  girl,  'since  these  gentlemen  insist 
upon  doing  us  so  much  honour.' 

'"A  girl  like  you  would  do  honour  to  the  finest  coach  in  France. 
Nothing  could  please  me  more  than  to  have  it  in  my  power  to  make  you 
happy,'  said  the  Marquis.  '  Laisses-moi  £ure,  mon  colonel,'  said  the  soldier. 
*'  Je  suis  henrense  comme  une  reine,'  said  Fanchon.  Away  moved  the 
chaise,  and  the  Marquis  and  I  followed. 

^ '  Voyea-vons,  combien  nous  sommea  heureux,  nous  autres  Francois,  A 
bon  marche/  said  the  Marquis  to  me,  adding  with  a  smile,  'le  honhear,  k 
ce  qu'on  m'a  dit,  est  plus  cher  en  Angleterre.'  'But,'  answered  I,  'how 
long  will  this  last  with  these  poor  people?'  'Ah,  pour  le  coup,'  said  he, 
'.voili  une  reflexion  bien  Angloise; — that,  indeed,  is  what  I  cannot  tell; 
neither  do  I  know  how  long  you  or  I  may  live ;  but  I  fancy  it  would  be 
great  folly  to  be  sorrowful  through  life,  because  we  do  not  know  how 
soon  misfortunes  may  come,  and  because  we  are  quite  certain  that  death  is 
to  come  at  last' 

^'When  we  arrived  at  the  inn  to  which  we  had  ordered  the  postillion 
to  drive,  we  found  the  soldier  and  Fanchon.  After  having  ordered  some 
victuals  and  wine,  'Pray^'  said  I  to  the  soldier,  'how  do  you  propose  to 
maintain  your  wife  and  yourself?'  'One  who  has  contrived  to  live  for 
five  years  on  soldier's  pay,'  replied  he,  'can  have  little  difficulty  for  the 
rest  of  his  life.  I  can  play  tolerably  well  on  the  fiddle,'  added  he,  'and 
perhaps  there  is  not  a  village  in  all  France  of  the  size,  where  there  are  so 
many  marriages  as  in  that  in  which  we  are  going  to  settle;  I  shall  never 
want  employment'  'And  I,'  said  Fanchon,  'can  weave  hair  nets  and  silk 
purses,  and  mend  stockings.  Besides,  my  uncle  has  two  hundred  livres 
of  mine  in  his  hands,  and  although  he  is  brother-in-law  to  the  BailiflT,  and 
vohniiers  brutal,  yet  I  will  make  him  pay  it  every  sous.'  'And  1/  said 
the  soldier,  'have  fifteen  livres  in  my  pocket,  brides  two  louis  that  I 
lent  to  a  poor  farmer  to  enable  him  to  pay  the  taxes,  and  which  he  will 
repay  me  when  he  is  able.* 

" '  You  see.  Sir,'  said  Fanchon  to  me,  '  that  we  are  not  objects  of  com- 
passion. May  we  not  be  happy,  my  good  fnend  (turning  to  her  lover  with 
a  look  of  exquisite  tenderness),  if  it  be  not  our  own  fault ? '  'If  you  are 
not,  ma  douce  amie!'^  said  the  soldier  with  great  warmth,  'je  serai  bien 
A  plaindre."'« 


1  [The  title  to  this  Lottor.] 
"  [M  core's  View  of  Society  t» 
-"  is  the  "Marquis  of  Fontanelle"  (see  vol  i.  p.  17)0 


*  [Moore's  View  of  Society  in  Fratu»B,  e/Ui.,  Letter  xv.,  pp.  11^11&.     "My  friend 
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yom  for  jonr  'good-will  to  man/  but  protoat  agamst  the  levity  of  your  nMtW of 
ilMling  with  polities.^ 

'*  You  Mwime  that  yon  underttand  me^  and  that  I  don't  understand  mjseli  or 
yoiu  I  fully  admit  that  I  don't  understand  you  or  inya^^  and  I  dedare  tbt 
neither  do  you  understand  nie.  But  I  will  pass  hyper-criticism  (and,  bv-the-lif, 
I  am  not  sure  that  1  know  what  that  compound  word  means ;  you  will  kdov,  <rf 
course,  for  me)  and  tackle  jrour  'Answers.' 

"  1.  Yon  evade  the  meaning— the  anestion, — for  I  cannot  think  you  m$a  tiai 
the  '  worlds'  or  an  *  ocean/  can  be  rightfully  regarded  by  legislators  as  the  printe 
property  of  'individuals.' 

^'  2.  'It  never  was,  and  never  can  be.'  The  price  of  a  cocoa-nut  wss  the  cost  of 
labour  in  climbing  the  tree ;  the  climber  ate  the  nut. 

"3.  What  do  you  understand  by  a  'tax'?  The  penny  paid  for  the  conTeyaoa 
of  a  letter  is  not  a  tax.  Lord  Somebody  says  I  must  perish  of  hunger,  er  psy  bin 
for  permission  to  dig  in  the  land  on  which  1  was  bom.  He  taxes  me  thst  he  mj 
live  without  labouring,  and  do  you  say  'of  course/  'quite  rightfully'.^ 

"  6.  Yott  may  chooee  a  pig  or  horse  for  yourself>  but  I  claim  the  rij^ht  of 
choosing  mine,  even  though  you  know  that  you  could  choose  better  snimiis  for 
me.  Bv  your  system,  if  logically  carried  out,  we  should  have  no  elections,  bot 
should  have  an  emperor  of  the  world,— the  man  who  knew  himself  to  be  the  moit 
intelligent  of  all.  I  suppose  you  should  be  allowed  to  vote?  It  is  somebody  ebe 
who  must  have  no  political  voice?  Where  do  vou  draw  the  line?  Jnst  belo* 
JohB  Ruskin?*  Is  a  man  s«  little  and  his  polish  so  moch?  Men  and  womca 
must  vote,  or  must  not  submit  I  have  bought  but  little  of  the  polish  sold  it 
schools;  but,  ignorant  as  I  am,  I  would  not  yield  as  the  'subject'  of  thirty  miilkc 
Ruskins,  or  of  the  king  they  might  elect  without  consulting  me.  You  did  not  \d 
either  your  brain  or  year  heart  speak  when  you  answered  that  question. 

"6.  'Beneficial.'  I  claim  the  right  of  personal  judgment,  and  I  would  gnit 
the  exercise  of  that  right  to  every  man  and  woman. 

"  7.  '  Untrue.'  Untrue.  Lord  Somebody  consumes,  with  the  aid  of  a  hondni 
men  and  women,  whom  he  keeps  from  productive  industry,  as  much  si  vonU 
suffice  to  maintain  a  hundred  Aimilies.  A  hundred— yes,  a  thousand  niwiei 
'Destroying'?  Did  you  foi^t  that  so  many  admirals,  senerals,  colonels,  tid 
captains,  were  your  law-makers?  Are  they  not  profosstonid  deetroyera?  I  cobU 
fill  vour  pages  with  a  list  of  other  destructive  employments  of  your  legislators. 

''  8.  Has  the  tax-gatherer  too  busy  a  time  of  it  to  attend  to  the  duties  sdded 
by  the  establishment  of  a  National  Post  Office?  We  remove  a  thousand  toll-bai^ 
and  collect  the  assessment  annually  with  economy.  We  eat  now,  and  are  poisoaed, 
and  pay  dearly.    The  buyers  and  sellers  of  bread  'have  a  busy  time  of  it' 

"^9.  Thank  you  for  the  straightforwardness.     But  I  find  you  ask  me  what 
mean  by  a  '  State.'    I  meant  it  as  you  accepted  it,  and  did  not  think  it  economical 
to  bother  you  or  myself  with  a  page  of  iucomplete  definitions. 

"10.  'See  Munera  Pulverisr  And,  ye  'workmen  and  labourers,'  go  snd  con- 
sult the  Emperor  of  China. 

"  YovL  speak  of  a  king  who  killed  '  without  wrath,  and  without  doubting  bi» 
rightness,'  and  of  a  collier  who  killed  with  'consciousness.'  Glorious,  ignoract 
brute  of  a  king  !  Degraded,  enlightened  collier !  It  is  enough  to  stimolat^  s 
patriot  to  burn  all  the  colleges  and  libraries.  Much  learning  makes  us  ignoble. 
No  I  it  is  the  much  labour  and  the  bad  teaching  of  the  labourer  by  thoce  ^^^ 
never  earned  their  food  by  the  sweat  of  their  own  brow." 

*  My  correspondent  will  perhaps  be  surprised  to  hear  that  I  have  never  in  mj 
life  voted  for  any  candidate  for  Pariiaroent,  and  that  I  never  mean  to.'         

^  [Comnare,  above,  p.  362.  In  his  own  copy  Ruskin  here  wrote,  "  Peojjlo  couW 
not  generally  see  the  drift ;  it  is  all  too  fine  run  and  the  mocking  too  quiet '  Coffi- 
pare  the  Introduction,  p.  xxxii.] 

•  [See,  further,  the  MS.  passage  just  referred  to.] 
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Brantwood,  April  19,  1873 

!•  On  the  thirteenth  shelf  of  the  south  bookcase  of  my 
home-Ubrary,  stand,  first,  Kenelm  Digby*s  Broad  Stone  of 
Honour,^  tJien  in  five  volumes,  bound  in  red,  the  History 
of  the  Ingenious  Gentleman^  Don  Quixote  of  La  Mancha; 
and  then,  in  one  volume,  bound  in  green,  a  story  no  less 
pathetic,  called  the  Mirror  of  Peasants} 

Its  author  does  not  mean  the  word  "  mirror  "  to  be  under- 
stood in  the  sense  th  which  one  would  call  Don  Quixote 
the  "  Mirror  of  Chivalry  ^ ;  but  in  that  of  a  glass  in  which  a 
man — beholding  his  natural  heart — ^may  know  also  the  hearts 
of  other  men,  as,  in  a  glass,  face  answers  to  face/ 

The  author  of  this  story  was  a  clergyman ;  but  employed 
the  greater  part  of  his  day  in  writing  novels,  having  a  gift 
for  that  species  of  composition  as  well  as  for  sermons,  and 
observing,  though  he  gave  both  excellent  in  their  kind,  that 
his  congregation  liked  their  sermons  to  be  short,  and  his 
readers,  their  novels  to  be  long. 

2.  Among  them,  however,  were  also  many  tiny  novelettes, 
of  which,  young  ladies,  I  to-day  begin  translating  for  you 
one  of  the  shortest;  hoping  that  you  will  not  think  the 
worse  of  it  for  being  written  by  a  clergyman.  Of  this 
author  I  will  only  say,  that,  though  I  am  not  prejudiced 
in  favour  of  persons  of  his  profession,  I  think  him  the  wisest 

»  [See  §  6.] 
*    -  )the 


*  [For  another  reference  to  this  book,  see  Vol.  VII.  p.  361.] 
'  [Der  Bauemspiegel,  oder  Lebensgeichichie  des  Jeremitu  Ootthelf  was  first  published 

in  1836 ;  it  is  printed  in  vol.  i.  of  his  Gesammeite  Schriften  (Berlin,  1856).  A  fall 
life  of  Bitadns  is  prefixed  to  this  collection.  Ruskin  used  the  French  translation, 
Le  Mrair  des  Paytaru  (Berne,  1864).  For  other  references  to  Jeremias  Gotthelf 
(the  pen-name  of  Albert  Bitsius,  1797-1855),  see  Vol.  VI.  p.  172,  and  Vol.  VII. 
p.  430.] 

*  [See  James  i.  23.] 
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man,  take  him  for  all  in  all/  with  whose  writings  I  am 
acquainted ;  chiefly  because  he  showed  his  wisdom  in  plea- 
sant and  unappalling  ways ;  as,  for  instance,  by  keeping,  for 
the  chief  ornament  of  his  study  (not  being  able  to  afford 
expensive  books),  one  book  beautifully  bound,  and  shining 
with  magnificence  of  golden  embossing;  this  book  of  books 
being  his  register,  out  of  which  he  read,  from  the  height 
of  his  pulpit,  the  promises  of  marriage.*  "  Dans  lequel  il 
lisait,  du  haut  de  la  chaire,  les  promesses  de  manage."' 

He  rose  always  early;  breakfasted  himself  at  six  o'clock; 
and  then  got  ready  witii  his  own  hands  the  family  breakfast, 
liking  his  servants  better  to  be  at  work  out  of  doors :  wrote 
till  eleven,  dined  at  twelve,  and  spent  the  afternoon  in  his 
parish  work,  or  in  his  fields,  being  a  farmer  of  shrewdest 
and  most  practical  skill ;  and  through  the  Sundays  of  fifteen 
years,  never  once  was  absent  from  his  pulpit. 

8.  And  now,  before  I  begin  my  little  story,  which  is  a 
translation  of  a  translation,  for  the  original  is  German,  and 
I  can  only  read  French,  I  must  say  a  few  serious  words  as 
to  the  sense  in  which  I  wish  you  to  receive  what  religious 
instruction  this  romantic  clergjrman  may  sometimes  mingle 
with  his  romance.  He  is  an  Evangelical  divine  of  the 
purest  type.  It  is  therefore  primarily  for  my  £vangelicil 
readers  that  1  translate  this  or  others  of  his  tales ;  and  if 
they  have  read  either  former  letters  of  Fors^  or  any  of  my 
later  books,  they  must  know  that  I  do  not  myself  believe 
in  Evangelical  theology.*  But  I  shall,  with  my  best  care, 
represent  and  enforce  this  clergjrman's  teaching  to  my  said 
Evangelical  readers,  exactly  as  I  should  feel  it  my  duty,  if 
I  were  talking  to  a  faithfbl  Turk,  to  represent  and  enforce 
to  him  any  passage  of  the  Koran  which  was  beyond  all 

1  [HanM,  Act  i.  sa  2.] 

*  rCompare  ''Notes  on  the  Priest's  Office"  in  RoadMe  Songt  qf  TSuamy.] 

'  [See  p.  30  of  the  biognphical  notice  prefixed  to  the  foUowing  work :  JtreMtf 
ChUMf:  Okmru  Cftowier,  TraduUee  avee  une  natiee  Biograpkique,  par  Mas  Bwnkm. 
L$9  Jaiei  et  Ia$  BoMffraneei  dun  MoUrt  ^Eook,  Tome  premier,  Keuehatei  ei  Pbtu: 
1M7.1 

*  [See,  for  instance,  above,  p.  493 ;  and  compare,  beloir,  p.  673.  See  also 
VoL  XXVIII.  pp.  70,  259,  366,  and  Vol.  XXIX.  p.  92.  For  passages  to  the  same  eiect 
in  other  of  Raskin's  later  books,  see  the  Prefiuse  of  1871  to  Seeame  attd  likti 
Vol.  XVIII.  p.  31 ;  and  Pr4gterUa,  iii.  §  23.] 
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question  true,  in  its  reference  to  practical  life;  and  with 
the  bearings  of  which  I  was  more  £o.miliar  than  he.  For  I 
think  that  our  common  prayer  that  God  "would  take  away 
all  ignorance,  hardness  of  heart,  and  contempt  of  His  word, 
from  all  Jews,  Turks,  infidels,  and  heretics,"^  is  an  entirely 
absurd  one.  I  do  not  think  all  Jews  have  hard  hearts; 
nor  that  all  infidels  would  despise  God's  word,  if  only  they 
could  hear  it ;  nor  do  I  in  the  least  know  whether  it  is  my 
neighbour  or  myself  who  is  really  the  heretic.  But  I  pray 
that  prayer  for  myself  as  well  as  others ;  and  in  this  form, 
that  God  would  make  all  Jews  honest  Jews,  all  Turks 
honest  Turks,  all  infidels  honest  infidels,  and  all  EvangeUcals 
and  heretics  honest  Evangelicals  and  heretics ; '  that  so  these 
IsraeUtes  in  whom  there  is  no  guile,"  Turks  in  whom  there 
is  no  guile,  and  so  on,  may  in  due  time  see  the  face,  and 
know  the  power,  of  the  King  alike  of  Israel  and  Esau. 
Now,  therefore,  young  ladies,  I  beg  you  to  understand  that 
I  entirely  sympathize  with  this  Evangelical  clergyman's  feel- 
ings because  I  know  him  to  be  honest:  also,  that  1  give 
you  of  his  teaching  what  is  universally  true:  and  that  you 
may  get  the  more  good  from  his  story,  I  will  ask  you  first 
to  consider  with  yourselves  what  St  James  means  by  saying 
in  the  ninth  verse  of  his  general  Epistle,  "Let  the  brother 
of  low  degree  rejoice  in  that  he  is  exalted,  but  the  rich  in 
that  he  is  made  low";^  and  if  you  find,  as  you  generally 
will,  if  you  think  seriously  over  any  verse  of  your  Bibles 
whatsoever,  that  you  never  have  had,  and  are  never  likely 
to  have,  the  slightest  idea  what  it  means,  perhaps  you  will 
permit  me  to  propose  the  following  explanation  to  you. 
That  while  both  rich  and  poor  are  to  be  content  to  remain 
in  their  several  states,  gaining  only  by  the  due  and  natural 
bettering  of  an  honest  man's  settled  life;  if,  nevertheless, 
any  chance  should  occur  to  cause  sudden  difference  in  either 

^  [Third  Collect  for  Good  Friday.] 

<  [Compare,  above,  p.  466 ;  Letters  37,  i  6 ;  41,  {  1  (Vol.  XXYIII.  pp.  19, 
79) ;  and  86,  i  3  (Vol.  XXIX.  pp.  337-338).  See  also  Ethiet  qf  the  Dust,  {  118 
(VoL  XVm.  p.  356) ;  and  Praterita,  it  §  110.] 

'  [Compare  John  i.  47.] 

«  [James  i.  9,  10.] 
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of  their  positions,  the  poor  man  might  wisely  desire  that 
it  should  be  some  relief  from  the  immediate  pressure  of 
poverty,  while  the  rich  should  esteem  it  the  surest  sign  of 
Grod*s  favour,  if,  without  fault  of  his  own,  he  were  forced 
to  know  the  pain  of  a  lower  condition. 

4.  I  have  noticed,  in  Sesame  and  LiUes,  §  2,  the  frantic 
fear  of  the  ordinary  British  public,  lest  they  should  M 
below  their  proper  <*  station  in  life."^  It  appears  that 
almost  the  only  real  sense  of  duty  remaining  now  in  the 
British  conscience  is  a  passionate  belief  in  the  propriety  of 
keeping  up  an  appearance;  no  matter  if  on  other  peoples 
money,  so  only  that  there  be  no  signs  of  their  coming  down 
in  the  world. 

I  should  be  very  glad  therefore  if  any  of  my  young 
lady  readers,  who  consider  themselves  religious  persons, 
would  inform  me  whether  they  are  satisfied  with  my  inter- 
pretation of  the  text ;  and  if  so,  then  how  far  they  would 
consent,  without  complaining,  to  let  God  humble  them,  if 
He  wished  to  ?  If,  for  instance,  they  would,  without  pouting. 
allow  Him  to  have  His  way,  even  to  the  point  of  forcing 
them  to  gain  their  bread  by  some  menial  service, — as,  sup- 
pose, a  housemaid's ;  and  whether  they  would  feel  aggrievd 
at  being  made  lower  housemaid  instead  of  upper. 

5.  If  they  have  read  their  Bible  to  so  good  purpose  as 
not  to  care  which,  I  hope  the  following  story  may  not  be 
thought  wholly  beneath  their  attention ;  concerning,  as  it 
does,  the  housemaid's  principal  implement ;  or  what  (sup- 
posing her  a  member  of  St  George's  Company)  we  may 
properly  call  her  spear,  or  weapon  of  noble  war. 

THE  BROOM  MERCHANT* 

BrooniB  are^  as  we  know^  among  the  imperious  necessities  of  the  epoch; 
and  in  every  household,  there  are  many  needful  articles  of  the  kuM^ 
which  must  be  provided  from  day  to  day,  or  week  to  week ;  and  whic^ 

»  [See  Vol.  XVIII.  p.  54.] 

'  [iMr  BeienHnder  wm  Rychitwyi,  first  published  in  1852;  vol.  ix.,  pp.  3^*^^ 
of  the  QuammeiU  Schri/ten,  The  story  ('^Le  Marchand  de  Balais")  is  the  &^ 
(pp.  1-36)  in  the  NouveUeM  BemoUes,  traduUe»  par  Max.  Buchon,  Premiere  Stnt^ 
1854.  Ruskin  omits  some  introductory  passsges,  and  here  (§  6)  trmnslatei  pp«  ^ 
351.1 
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one  accordingly  finds,  eveiywhere,  persons  glad  to  supply.  But  we  pay  daily 
less  and  less  attention  to  these  kindly  disposed  persons,  since  we  have  been 
able  to  get  the  articles  at  their  lowest  possible  price. 

Formerly  it  was  not  thus.  The  broom  merchant,  the  egg  merchant, 
the  sand  and  rottenstone  merchant,  were,  so  to  speak,  part  of  the  family ; 
one  was  connected  with  them  by  very  close  links;  one  knew  the  day  on 
which  each  would  arrive ;  and  according  to  the  degree  of  favour  they  were 
in,  one  kept  something  nice  for  their  dinner;  and  if,  by  any  chance,  they 
did  not  come  to  their  day,  they  excused  themselves,  next  time,  as  for  a 
very  grave  fault  indeed  They  considered  the  houses  which  they  supplied 
regularly,  as  the  stars  of  their  heaven, — took  all  the  pains  in  the  world 
to  serve  them  well, — ^and,  on  quitting  their  trade  for  anything  more  digni- 
fied, did  all  they  could  to  be  replaced  either  by  their  children,  or  by 
some  cousin,  or  cousine.  There  was  thus  a  redprocal  bond  of  fidelity  on 
one  side,  and  of  trust  on  the  other,  which  unhappily  relaxes  itself  more 
and  more  every  day,  in  the  measure  that  also  family  spirit  disappears. 

The  broom  merchant  of  Rychiswyl  was  a  servant  of  this  sort ;  he  whom 
one  regrets  now,  so  often  at  Berne, — ^whom  everybody  was  so  fond  of  at 
Thun!  The  Saturday  might  sooner  have  been  left  out  of  the  almanack, 
than  the  broom-man  not  appear  in  Thun  on  the  Saturday.  He  had  not 
always  been  the  broom-man ;  for  a  long  time  he  had  only  been  the  broom^ 
boy;  until,  in  the  end,  the  boy  had  boys  of  his  own,  who  put  themselves 
to  push  his  cart  for  him.  His  father,  who  had  been  a  solder,  died  early 
in  life;  the  lad  was  then  very  young,  and  his  mother  ailing.  His  elder 
sister  had  started  in  life  many  a  day  before,  barefoot,  and  had  found  a 
place  in  helping  a  woman  who  carried  pine-cones  and  turpentine  to  Berne. 
When  she  had  won  her  spurs,  that  is  to  say,  shoes  and  stockings,  she 
obtained  advancement,  and  became  a  governess  of  poultry,  in  a  large  farm 
near  the  town.  Her  mother  and  brother  were  greatly  proud  of  her,  and 
never  spoke  but  with  respect  of  their  pretty  Babeli.  Hansli  could  not 
leave  his  mother,  who  had  need  of  his  help,  to  fetch  her  wood,  and  the 
like.  They  lived  on  the  love  of  God  and  good  people ;  but  badly  enough. 
One  day,  the  farmer  they  lodged  with  sajs  to  Hansli: 

My  lad,  it  seems  to  me  you  might  try  and  earn  something  now;  you  are 
big  enough,  and  sharp  enough. 

I  wish  I  could,  said  Hansli;  but  I  don't  know  how. 

I  know  something  you  could  do,  said  the  farmer.  Set  to  work  to  make 
brooms ;  there  are  plenty  of  twigs  on  my  willows.  I  only  get  them  stolen 
as  it  is;  so  they  shall  not  cost  you  much.  You  shall  make  me  two  brooms 
a  year  of  them.*^ 

Yes,  that  would  be  very  fine  and  good,  said  Hansli ;  but  where  shall  I 
learn  to  make  brooms? 

Pardieu,t  there's  no  such  sorcery  in  the  matter,  said  the  farmer.  I'll 
take  on  me  the  teaching  of  you ;  many  a  year  now  I've  made  all  the  brooms 

*  Far  wiser  than  letting  him  gather  them  as  valueless. 
t  Not  translatable.     In  French,  it  has  the  form  of  a  passionate  oath, 
but  the  spirit  of  a  gentle  one.^ 


[''Pardieu"  is  an  interpolation  in  the  French  translation.] 
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we  use  on  the  hrm  m^rself,  and  I'll  back  myself  to  make  as  good  u  in 
made;*  joull  want  few  tools,  and  may  use  mine  at  first. 

All  which  was  accordingly  done ;  and  God's  blessing  came  on  the  doing 
of  it  Hansli  took  a  fancy  to  the  work ;  and  the  &rmer  was  enduDttd 
with  Hansli. 

Don't  look  so  close ;  t  put  all  in  that  is  needful,  do  the  thing  welli  so 
as  to  show  people  they  may  put  confidence  in  you.  Once  get  their  trast, 
and  your  business  is  done,  said  always  the  £mner,  |  and  Hansli  obeyed 
him. 

In  the  beginning,  naturally,  things  did  not  go  vety  fast,  nevertheless  be 
placed  §  what  he  could  make ;  and  as  he  became  quicker  in  the  making, 
the  sale  increased  in  proportion.  Soon,  everybody  said  that  no  one  bad 
such  pretty  brooms  as  the  little  merchant  of  Rychiswyl ;  and  the  better 
he  succeeded,  the  harder  he  worked.  His  mother  visibly  recovered  liking 
for  life.  Now  the  battle's  won,  said  she;  as  soon  as  one  can  gain  one's 
bread  honourably,  one  has  the  right  to  enjoy  oneself,  and  what  can  one 
want  more !  Always,  from  that  time,  she  had,  every  day,  as  much  as  she 
liked  to  eat ;  nay,  even  every  day  there  remained  something  over  for  the 
next:  and  she  could  have  as  much  bread  as  she  liked.  Indeed^  Hansli 
very  often  brought  her  even  a  little  white  bread  back  from  the  town, 
whereupon II  how  happy  did  she  not  feel  herself!  and  how  she  thankd 
God  for  having  kept  so  many  good  things  for  her  old  days. 

On  the  contrary,  now  for  a  little  while,  Hansli  was  looking  cross  lod 
provoked.  Soon  he  began  actually  to  grumble.  **  Things  could  not  go  oo 
much  longer  that  way;  he  could  not  put  up  with  it"  When  the  hnos 
at  last  set  himself  to  find  out  what  that  meant,  Hansli  declared  to  bin 
that  he  had  too  many  brooms  to  carry,  and  could  not  carry  them ;  and  tlitt 
even  when  the  miller  took  them  on  his  cart,  it  was  veiy  inconvenient,  in^ 
that  he  absolutely  wanted  a  cart  of  his  own,  but  he  hadn't  any  mooer 
to  buy  one,  and  didn't  know  anybody  who  was  likely  to  lend  him  any. 
You  are  a  gaby,1I  said  the  peasant.  Look  you,  I  won't  have  you  heomt 
one  of  those  people  who  think  a  thing's  done  as  soon  as  they've  dreamt  it 
That's  the  way  one  spends  one's  money  to  make  the  fish  go  into  other 

*  Head  of  house  doing  all  he  can  do  vveU^  himself.  If  he  had  not  Id 
time  to  make  the  brooms  well,  he  would  have  bought  them. 

t  Do  not  calculate  so  closely  how  much  you  can  afford  to  give  for  the 
price. 

t  Not  meaning  "  you  can  cheat  them  afterwards,"  but  that  the  customer 
would  not  leave  him  for  another  broom-maker. 

§  Sold. 

II  "Aussi,"  also  how  happy  she  felt.  Aussi  is  untranslatable  in  tlus 
pretty  use ;  so  hereafter  I  shall  put  it,  as  an  Bnglish  word,  in  its  pl^ce.^ 

H  "  Nigaud,"  good  for  nothing  but  trifles ;  worthless,  but  without  sei^ 
of  vice  (vaut-rien,  means  viciously  worthless).  The  real  sense  of  this  vord 
here  would  be  "  Handless  fool,"  but  said  good-humouredly.^ 

^  f^,  for  insUnoe,  p.  552.1 

*  [The  German  original  is  ''Bin  dummer  Bub."] 
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people's  nets.  Yon  want  to  buy  a  cart,  do  you?  why  don't  you  make 
one  yourself? 

Hansli  put  himself,*  to  stare  at  the  fanner  with  his  mouth  open,  and 
great  eyes. 

Yes,  make  it  yourself:  you  will  manage  it,  if  you  make  up  your  mind, 
went  on  the  farmer.  You  can  chip  wood  well  enough,  and  the  wood  won't 
cost  you  much — what  I  haven't,  another  peasant  will  have ;  and  there  must 
be  old  iron  about,  plenty,  in  the  lumber-room.  I  believe  there's  even  an 
old  cart  somewhere,  which  you  can  have  to  look  at — or  to  use,  if  you  like. 
Winter  will  be  here  soon ;  set  yourself  to  work,  and  by  the  spring  all  will 
be  done,  and  you  won't  have  spent  a  threepenny  pieoe,t  for  you  may  pay 
the  smith  too,  with  brooms,  or  find  a  way  of  doing  without  him — ^who 
knows? 

Hansli  began  to  open  his  eyes  again.  I  make  a  cart, — but  how  ever 
shall  I, — ^I  never  made  one.  Gaby,  answered  the  farmer,  one  must  make 
everything  once  the  first  time.  Take  courage,  and  it's  half  done.  If  people 
took  courage  solidly,  there  are  many  now  carrying  the  beggar's  wallet,  who 
would  have  money  up  to  their  ears,  and  good  metal,  too.  Hansli  was  on 
the  point  of  asking  if  the  peasant  had  lost  his  head.  Nevertheless,  he 
finished  by  biting  at  the  notion;  and  entering  into  it  little  by  little,  as 
a  child  into  cold  water.  The  peasant  came  now  and  then  to  help  him; 
and  in  spring  the  new  cart  was  ready,  in  such  sort  that  on  Easter  Tues- 
day Hansli  conducted  it,  X  for  the  first  time,  to  Berne,  and  the  following 
Saturday  to  Thun,  also  for  the  first  time.  The  joy  and  pride  that  this  new 
cart  gave  him,  it  is  difficult  to  form  anything  like  a  notion  of.  If  anybody 
had  proposed  to  give  him  the  Easter  ox  for  it,  that  they  had  promen- 
aded at  Berne  the  evening  before,  and  which  weighed  well  its  twenty-five 
quintals,  he  wouldn't  have  heard  of  such  a  thing.  It  seemed  to  him  that 
everybody  stopped  as  they  passed,  to  look  at  his  cart;  and,  whenever  he 
got  a  chance,  he  put  himself  to  explain  at  length  what  advantages  that 
cart  had  over  every  other  cart  that  had  yet  been  seen  in  the  world.  He 
asserted  very  gravely  that  it  went  of  itself,^  except  only  at  the  hills ;  where 
it  was  necessary  to  give  it  a  touch  of  the  hand.§  A  cookmaid  said  to 
him  that  she  would  not  have  thought  him  so  clever ;  and  that  if  ever  she 

*  Se  mit  k  regarder.  I  shall  always  translate  such  passages  with  the 
literal  idiom — put  himself. 

t  A  single  bats,'  about  three  halfpence  in  bad  silver,  flat  struck :  I  shall 
use  the  word  without  translating  henceforward.* 

X  Pushed  it.^     No  horse  wanted. 

§  Coup  de  main,  a  nice  French  idiom  meaning  the  stroke  of  hand  as 
opposed  by  that  of  a  senseless  instrument.^  The  phrase  ''Taking  a  place 
by  a  coup  de  main"  regards  essentially  not  so  much  the  mere  difference 
between  sudden  and  long  assault,  as  between  assault  with  flesh  or  cannon. 


1  [The  title  to  this  Ff>r9  is  here  indicated.] 
*   In  the  oriirinal,  ^'nicht  manchen  Batzen."] 
>   As  on  p.  663,  and  in  Letter  44,  §  6  (Vol.  XXVIII.  p.  129).] 
«  In  the  original,  "log."] 
[In  the  German,  simply  ^  nachhelfen."] 
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wanted  a  cart,  she  would  give  him  her  coatom.  That  oookmaid,  always, 
afterwards,  when  she  bought  a  fresh  supply  of  brooms,  had  a  preseot  di 
two  little  ones  into  the  bargain,  to  sweep  into  the  comers  of  the  hearth 
with;  things  which  are  very  convenient  for  maids  who  like  to  have  every- 
thing clean  even  into  the  comers;  and  who  always  wash  their  cheeks  to 
behind  their  ears.  It  is  true  that  maids  of  this  sort  are  thin-sprinlLled 
enough.* 

From  this  moment,  Hansli  began  to  take  good  heart  to  his  work  :    his 
cart  was  for  him  his  farm ;  t  he  worked  with  real  joy ;  and  joy  in  ^ettin^ 
anything  done   is,  compared  to  ill-humour,  what  a  sharp  hatchet  is   to  a 
rusty  one,   in  cutting  wood.     The  farmers  of  Rychiswyl  were  deli§^hted 
with   the   boy.     There  wasn't  one  of  them   who  didn't  say,  '^Whes    you 
want  twigs,  you've  only  to  take  them  in  my  field;  but  don't  damage   the 
trees,  and  think  of  the  wife  sometimes;   women  use  so  many  brooms    in 
a  year  that  the  devil  couldn't  serve  them."     Hansli  did  not  £iiil;  also  yn» 
he  in  great  favour  with  all  the  farm-mistresses.     They  never  had  been  in 
the  way   of  setting  any   money  aside   for   buying   brooms;   they  ordered 
their   husbands   to  provide   them,^   but   one  knows   how  things   go,    that 
way.     Men  are  often  too  lazy  to  make  shavings, §  how  much  less  brooms/ 
— aussi  the  women  were  often  in  a  perfect  fiunine  of  brooms,  and    the 
peace  of  the  household  had  greatly  to  suffer  for  it.     But  now,  Hansli  -was 
there  before  one  had  time  to  think;  and  it  was  very  seldom  a  paysanne|I 
was  obliged  to   say  to   him,  '^  Hansli,  don't  forget  us,  we're  at  our    last 
broom."     Besides  the  convenience  of  this,  HansU's  brooms  were  superb — 
veiy  different  from  the  wretched  things  which  one's  grumbling  husband 
tied  up  loose,  or  as  rough  and  ragged  as  if  they  had  been  made  of  oat 
straw.     Of  course,  in  these  houses,  Hansli  gave  his  brooms  for  nothing; 
yet  they  were  not  the  worst  placed  pieces  of  his  stock ;  for,  not  to  speak 
of  the  twigs  given  him  gratis,  all  the  year  round  he  was  continually  getting 
little  presents,  in  bread  and  milk,  and  such  kind  of  things,  which  a  pay- 
sanne   has  always  under  her  hand,  and  which   she  gives  without  lookii^ 
too  close.     Also,  rarely  one  churned  butter  without  saying  to  him,  Hansli, 

*  Asses  clair  sem6es.^ 

t  He  is  now  a  capitalist,  in  the  entirely  wholesome  and  proper  sense 
of  the  word.  See  answer  of  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  driven  to  have  recourse  to 
the  simple  truth,  to  mv  third  question  in  last  Fon,^ 

X  See  above,  the  nrst  speech  of  the  farmer  to  Hansli,  "Many's  the 
year  now,"  etc.  It  would  be  a  shame  for  a  well-to-do  farmer  to  have  to 
buy  brooms;  it  is  only  the  wretched  townspeople  whom  Hansli  counts  on 
for  custom. 

§  Copeaux,  I  don't  understand  this.' 

II  The  mistress  of  a  farm ;  paysan,  the  master.  I  shall  use  paysanne, 
after  this,  without  translation,  and  peasant,  for  paysan;  rarely  wanting  the 
word  in  our  general  sense. 

^  [In  the  German,  ''so  gar  hftufig  sind  die  aber  nicht"] 

*  [Not  last  Fort,  bdt  Letter  28,  §  22  (p.  526).] 

'  [In  the  German,  '^nun  weiss  man,  wie  das  gebt,  ist  dasselbe  ja  oft  su  fiud 
sum  Holzspalten,  geschweige  denn  sum  Besenmachen."] 
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we  beat  butter  to-morrow ;  if  jou  like  to  bring  a  pot,  you  shall  have  some 
of  the  beaten.* 

And  as  for  fruit,  he  had  more  vthan  he  could  eat  of  it ;  so  that  it  could 
not  fail,  things  going  on  in  this  waj,  that  Hansli  should  prosper;  being 
besides  thoroughly  economical.  If  he  spent  as  much  as  a  batz  on  the  day 
he  went  to  the  town,  it  was  the  end  of  the  world. f  In  the  morning,  his 
mother  took  care  he  had  a  good  breakfast,  after  which  he  took  also  some- 
thing in  his  pocket,  without  counting  that  sometimes  here,  and  some- 
times there,  one  gave  him  a  morsel  in  the  kitchens  where  he  was  well 
known;  and  finally  he  didn't  imagine  that  he  ought  always  to  have  some- 
thing to  eat,  the  moment  he  had  a  mind  to  it.^ 

6.  I  am  very  sorry,  but  find  there's  no  chance  of  my 
getting  the  romantic  part  of  my  story  rightly  into  this 
letter;  so  I  must  even  leave  it  till  August,  for  my  sketch 
of  Scott's  early  life  is  promised  for  July,'  and  I  must  keep 
my  word  to  time  more  accurately  than  hitherto,  else,  as 
the  letters  increase  in  number,  it  is  too  probable  I  may 
forget  what  I  promised  in  them;  not  that  I  lose  sight 
even  for  a  moment  of  my  main  purpose ;  but  the  contents 
of  the  letters  being  absolutely  as  the  Third  Fors  may 
order,  she  orders  me  here  and  there  so  fast  sometimes  that 
I  can't  hold  the  pace.  This  unlucky  index,  for  example! 
It  is  easy  enough  to  make  an  index,  as  it  is  to  make  a 
broom  of  odds  and  ends,  as  rough  as  oat  straw;  but  to 
make  an  index  tied  up  tight,  and  that  will  sweep  well  into 
comers,  isn't  so  easy,  lU-tied  or  well,  it  shall  positively 
be  sent  with  the  July  number*  (if  I  keep  my  health),  and 
will  be  only  six  months  late  then;  so  that  it  will  have 
been  finished  in  about  a  fourth  of  the  time  a  lawyer  would 

*  ''Du  battu,"  I  don't  know  if  it  means  the  butter,  or  the  butter- 
milks 

t  '^Le  bout  du  monde,"  meaning,  he  never  thought  of  going  any 
fiirther.i^ 


1  [For  continuation,  tee  Letter  34,  S  10  (p.  632).] 

*  Letter  31.    The  promise  was  made  above,  p.  631.] 
s  ;See  pp.  437,  505,  568.] 

*  'In  his  copy  Raskin  noted  that  ''buttermilk"  is  the  meaning.  The  German  is 
'' Aukenmilch,  Anhe  beiuf  a  Swiss  dialect-word  for  butter  (anken,  to  make 
batter) :  see  Staub  and  Tobter's  SekweixerUehsi  IdiaHkon,  1881.] 

*  [In  the  German,  ''so  war  cs  vieL"] 
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have  taken  to  provide  any  document  for  which   -tbere  was 
a  pressing  necessity. 

7.   In  the   meantime,    compare   the  picture  of    country 
life    in    Switzerland,   already   beginnmg  to    show     itself  in 
outline  in  our  story  of  the  broom-maker,  with  this   follow- 
ing account  of  the  changes  produced  by  recent   trade    in 
the  country  life  of  the  island  of  Jersey.     It  is  given    me 
by  the  correspondent  who  directed  me  to  Professor    Kirk's 
book  (see  the  notes  in  last  letter*),  and  is  in  every  -point  of 
view  of  the  highest  value.     Compare  especially  tiie    opera- 
tions  of  the   great   universal   law   of  supply   and    demand 
in,  the  article  of  fruit,  as  they  affect  the  broom-boy,    and 
my   correspondent;    and  consider    for   yourselves,   how^    far 
that  beautiful  law  may  affect,  in  tune  to  come,  not  your 
pippins  only,  but  also  your  cheese;  and  even  at  last  your 
bread. 

I  give  this  letter  large  print;  it  is  quite  as  important 
as  anjrthing  I  have  myself  to  say.    The  italics  are  mine. 

''Mont  k  l'AbbA,  Jersey,  April  17,  187S. 

"Dear  Master, — The  lesson  I  have  gathered  here  in 
Jersey  as  to  the  practical  working  of  bodies  of  small  land- 
owners, is  that  they  have  three  arch-enemies  to  their  life 
and  well-being.  First,  the  covetousness  that,  for  the  sake 
of  money-increase,  permits  and  seeks  that  great  cities 
should  drain  the  island  of  its  life-blood — ^their  best  men 
and  their  best  food  or  means  of  food;  secondly,  love  of 
strong  drink  and  tobacco;  and  thirdly  (for  these  two  last 
are  closely  connected),  want  of  true  recreation. 

"The  island  is  cut  up  into  small  properties  or  holdings, 
a  very  much  larger  proportion  of  these  being  occupied 
and  cidtivated  by  the  owners  themselves  than  is  the  case 
in  England.  Consequently,  as  I  think,  the  poor  do  not 
suffer  as  much  as  in  England.  Still  the  times  have 
altered  greatly  for  the  worse  within  the  memory  of  every 

^  [See  Letter  29,  §  14  (p.  642).] 
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middle-aged  resident,  and  the  change  has  been  wrought 
chiefly  by  the  regidar  and  frequent  communication  with 
LfOndon  and  Paris,  but  more  especially  the  first,  which  in 
the  matter  of  huvuries  of  the  table^  has  a  maw  insatiable.^ 
Thus  the  Jersey  farmer  finds  that,  by  devoting  his  best 
labour  and  land  to  the  raising  of  potatoes  sufficiently  early 
to  obtain  a  fancy  price  for  them,  very  large  money-gains 
are  sometimes  obtained, — subject  also  to  large  risks;  for 
spring  frosts  on  the  one  hand,  and  being  outstripped  by 
more  venturous  farmers  on  the  other,  are  the  Jersey  farmers* 
ScyUa  and  Charybdis. 

"  Now  for  the  results.  Land,  especially  that  with  southern 
aspect,  has  increased  marvellously  in  price  Wages  have 
also  risen.  In  many  employments  nearly  doubled.  Twenty 
years  ago  a  carpenter  obtained  Is.  8d.  per  day.  Now  he 
gets  8s.;  and  field  labourers'  wages  have  risen  nearly  as 
much  in  proportion.  But  food  and  lodging  have  much 
more  than  doubled.  Potatoes  for  ordinary  consumption 
are  now  firom  2s.  6d.  to  8s.  6d.  per  cabot  (40  lb.);  here  I 
put  out  of  comi:  the  early  potatoes,  which  bring,  to  those 
who  are  fortunate  in  the  race,  three  times  that  price. 
Fifteen  years  ago  the  regular  price  for  the  same  quantity 
was  from  5d.  to  8d.  Butter  is  now  Is.  4d.  per  lb.  Then  it 
was  6d. ;  and  milk  of  course  has  altered  in  the  same  pro- 
portion. Frvit^  which  formerly  could  be  had  in  lavish,  nay 
almost  fabulous  abundance,  is  now  dearer  tlian  in  London. 
In  fact  I,  who  am  essentiaUy  a  frugivorous  animal,  have 
found  myself  unable  to  indulge  in  it,  and  it  is  only  at 
very  rare  intervals  to  be  found  in  any  shape  at  my  table. 
All  work  harder,  and  all  fare  worse ;  but  the  poor  especially 
so.  The  well-to-do  possess  a  secret  solace  denied  to  them. 
It  is  found  in  the  ^  share  market.'  I  am  told  by  one 
employed  in  a  banking-house  and  'finance'  business  here, 
that  it  is  quite  wonderfid  how  fond  the  Jersey  farmers  are 

*  Compare,  if  jou  can  get  at  the  book  in  any  i^library,  my  article  on 
"Home,  and  its  Economies  '  in  the  Contemporary  Review  for  May  [1878: 
see  now  Vol.  XVII.  pp.  556-565.] 
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of  Turkish  bonds»  Grecian  and  Spanish  coupons.  Shares 
in  mines  seem  also  to  find  favour  here.  My  £riend  in  the 
banking-house  tells  me  that  he  was  once  induced  to  try 
his  fortune  in  that  way.  To  be  cautious,  he  invested  in 
four  different  mines.  It  was  perhaps  fortunate  for  him 
that  he  never  received  a  penny  of  his  money  bade  firom 
any  one  of  the  four. 

"  Another  mode  by  which  the  earnings  of  the  saving  and 
industrious  Jerseyman  find  their  way  back  to  London  or 
Paris  is  the  uncalculated,  but  not  unfrequent,  advent  of  a 
spendthrift  among  the  heirs  of  the  family.  I  am  told  that 
the  landlord  of  the  house  I  live  in  is  of  this  stamp,  and 
that  two  years  more  of  the  same  rate  of  expenditure  at 
Paris  that  he  now  uses,  will  bring  him  to  the  end  of  his 
patrimony. 

**  But  what  of  the  stimulants,  and  the  want  of  recreation? 
I  have  coupled  these  together  because  I  think  that  drink- 
ing is  an  attempt  to  find,  by  a  short  and  easy  way,  tbe 
reward  of  a  true  recreation;  to  supply  a  coarse  goad  to 
the  wits,  so  that  there  may  be  forced  or  fancied  increase 
of  play  to  the  imagination,  and  to  experience,  with  this, 
an  agreeable  physical  sensation.  I  thinJc  men  will  usually 
drink  to  get  the  fascinating  combination  of  the  two.  True 
recreation  is  the  cure,  and  this  is  not  adequately  supplied 
here,  either  in  kind  or  degree,  by  tea-meetings  and  the 
various  religious  *  services,'  which  are  almost  the  only  social 
recreations  (no  irreverence  intended  by  thus  classing  them) 
in  use  among  the  country  folk  of  Jersey. 

"But  I  had  better  keep  to  my  facts.  The  deductions 
I  can  well  leave  to  my  master. 

"  Here  is  a  fact  as  to  the  working  of  the  modem  finance 
system  here.  There  is  exceedingly  little  gold  coin  in  the 
island ;  in  place  thereof  we  use  one-poimd  notes  issued  by 
the  banks  of  the  island.  The  principal  bank  issuing  these, 
and  also  possessing^  by  far  the  largest  list  of  depositors,  has 
just  failed.  Liabilities^  as  estimated  by  the  accountardSf  ltd 
less  than  £SSS,000 ;  assets  calculated  by  the  same  authorities 
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not  exceeding  &SAfiOO}  The  whole  island  is  thrown  into 
the  same  sort  of  catastrophe  as  English  merchants  by  the 
Overend-Gumey  failure.  Business  in  the  town  nearly  at  a 
stand-still,  and  failures  of  tradesmen  taking  place  one  after 
another,  with  a  large  reserve  of  the  same  in  prospect.  But 
as  the  country  people  are  as  hard  at  work  as  ever,  and 
the  panic  among  the  islanders  has  hindered  in  nowise  the 
shooting  of  the  blades  through  the  earth,  and  general 
bursting  forth  of  buds  on  the  trees,  I  begin  to  think  the 
island  may  survive  to  find  some  other  chasm  for  their 
accumulations.  Unless  indeed  the  champion  slays  the 
dragon  first.  (As  far  as  one  of  the  unlearned  may  have 
an  opinion,  I  strongly  object  both  to  *  Rough  skin,*  and 
*Red  skin,*  as  name  derivations.*  There  have  been  useful 
words  derived  from  two  sources,  and  I  shall  hold  that  the 
Latin  prefix  to  the  Saxon  Idn  establishes  a  sort  of  relation- 
ship with  St.  George.)" 

8.  I  am  greatly  flattered  by  my  correspondent's  philo- 
logi<ial  studies;  but  alas,  his  pretty  result  is  untenable:  no 
derivation  can  stand  astride  on  two  languages;  also,  neither 
he,  nor  any  of  my  readers,  must  think  of  me  as  setting 
myself  up  either  for  a  champion  or  a  leader.  If  they  will 
look  back  to  the  first  letter  of  this  book,  they  will  find  it 
is  expressly  written  to  quit  myself  of  public  responsibility 
in  pursuing  my  private  work.  Its  purpose  is  to  state ' 
clearly  what  must  be  done  by  all  of  us,  as  we  can,  in  our 
place;  and  to  fulfil  what  duty  I  personally  acknowledge  to 
the  State;  also  I  have  promised,  if  I  live,  to  show  some 
example  of  what  I  know  to  be  necessary,  if  no  more  able 
person  will  show  it  first.  That  is  a  very  different  thing 
from  pretending  to  leadership  in  a  movement  which  must 
one  day  be  as  wide  as  the  world.     Nay,  even  my  marching 

1  [The  Mercantile  Union  Bank.  A  proposal  was  made  in  the  Jersey  States  that 
a  lottery  should  be  sanctioned  in  aid  of  tiie  shareholders  {Times,  April  8,  May  28, 
1873)0 

»  [See  Letter  24,  §  1  (p.  417).] 
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days  may  perhaps  soon  be  over,  and  the  best  Ui&t  I  can 
make  of  myself  be  a  faithful  sign-post  But  what;  I  am,  or 
what  I  fail  to  be,  is  of  no  moment  to  the  cause.  The 
two  facts  which  I  have  to  teach,  or  sign,  though  alone,  as 
it  seems,  at  present,  in  the  signature,  that  food  ean  only 
be  got  out  of  the  ground,  and  happiness  onl3r  out  of 
honesty,  are  not  altogether  dependent  on  any  one's  cham* 
pionship,  for  recognition  among  mankind. 

9.  For   the  present,  neverdieless,  these  two   importAat 
pieces  of  information  are  never,  so  far  as  I  am  a^irare,  pre- 
sented in  any  scheme  of  education  either  to  the  inikatuie 
or  adult  mind.     And,  unluckily,  no  other  information   i^vliat- 
ever,  without  acquaintance  with   these  facts,   can    produce 
either  bread  and  butter,  or  felicity.      I  take  the  fallowing 
four  questions,  for  instance,  as  sufficiently  characteristic,  out 
of  the   seventy-eight,  proposed,  on  their   Fifth  subject  of 
study,  to   the  children  of  St.   Matthias'^  National    School, 
Granby   Street,   Bethnal    Green  (school    fees,  twopence   or 
threepence  a  week),  by  way  of  enabling  them  to  pass  their 
First  of  May  pleasantly,  in  this  blessed  year  1878. 

1.  Bxplain  the  distinctioa  between  an  identity  and  an  equation,   and 

give  an  easy  example  of  each.     Show  that  if  a  simple  equation  in 
X  is  satisfied  by  two  different  valaes  of  or,  it  is  an  identity. 

2.  In  what  time  will  a  sum  of  money  double  itself  if  invested   at   10 

per  cent  per  annum,  compound  interest? 
S,  How  many  different   permutations  can  be  made  of  the  letters  in 

the  word  ChUUammallah  ?    How  many  if  arranged  in  a  circle,  instead 

of  a  straight  line  ?    And  how  many  different  combinations  of  them, 

two  and  two,  can  be  made? 
4.  Show  that  if  a  and  )3  be  constant,  and  ^  and  k  variable,  and  if 

cos^  g  co8»  /?  (tan«  a  cos»  A-j-Un«  /?  sin>  k)_ 
tan*  a  cos*  )8  cos*  X  +  tan*  ^  cos*  a  sin*  X 

sin*  g  cos*  ^  +  sin  j8  sin^  ^ 
tan*  g  cos*  <!>  +  tan*  j8  sin*^ 

then  cos*  j8  tan  ^«cos*  a  tan*  k,  unless  a»j8  +  »  ir, 

^  [For  a  correction  of  this  statement,  see  Letter  32,  $  26  (p.  G03).  Mr.  f^on- 
thorpe  in  his  Index  to  Far*  Clawgera  (#.  ''Examination  )  makes  a  nirther  oonee' 
tion:  ''Note.— Not  for  children,  but  Third  Stage  Mathematics."] 
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I  am  bound  to  state  that  I  could  not  answer  any  one 
of  these  interrogations  myself,  and  that  my  readers  must 
therefore  allow  for  the  bias  of  envy  in  the  expression  of 
my  belief  that  to  have  been  able  to  answer  the  sort  of 
questions  which  the  First  of  May  once  used  to  propose 
to  English  children, — whether  they  knew  a  cowslip  from  an 
oxlip,  and  a  blackthorn  from  a  white, — ^would  have  been 
incomparably  more  to  the  piurpose,  both  of  getting  their 
living,  and  liking  it. 


NOTES  AND   CORRESPONDENCE 

10.  The  following  expression  of  the  wounded  feelings  of  the  JDaify  JVepcv' 
is  perhaps  worth  preserving: — 

''Mr.  Ruskin's  Fart  davigera  has  already  become  so  notorious  as    a   curious 
magazine  of  the  blunders  of  a  man  of  genius  who  has  travelled  out  of  his  province, 
that  it  is  perhaps  hardly  worth  while  to  notice  any  fresh  blunder.     No    one  who 
writes  on  financial  subjects  need  be  at  all  surprised  that  Mr.  Ruskin  fannily  mis- 
interprets  what  he  has  said^  and  we  have  ourselves  just  been  the   victim    of  a 
misinterpretation  of  the  sort     Mr.  Ruskin  quotes  a  single  sentence  from  an  article 
which  appeared  in  our  impression  of  the  drd  of  March,  and  places  on   it   the 
interpretation  that  'whenever  you  have  reason  to  think  that  anybody  has  charged 
you  threepence  for  a  twopenny  article,  remember  that,  according  to  the   Dai^ 
New9,  the  real  capital  of  the  community  is  increased.'  *    We  need  hardly  tell  oar 
readers  that  we  wrote  no  nonsense  of  that  kind.     Our  object  was  to  show  that 
the  most  important  effect  of  the  high  price  of  coal  was  to  alter  the  distribution 
of  the  proceeds  of  production  in  the  community,  and  not  to  diminish  the  amount 
of  it;  that  it  was  quite  possible  for  real  production,  which  is  always  the   most 
important  matter  in  a  question  of  material  wealth,  to  increase,  even  with  coal  at 
a  high  price ;  and  that  there  was  such  an  increase  at  the  time  we  were  writing, 
although  coal  was  dear.     These  are  certainly  very  different  propositions  from  the 
curious  deduction  which  Mr.  Ruskin  makes  nrom  a  single  short  sentence  in  a  long 
article,  the  purport  of  which  was  dear  enough.    There  is  certainlv  no  cause  for 
astonishment  at  the  blunders  which  Mr.  Ruskin  makes  in  political  economy  and 
finance,  if  his  method  is  to  rush  at  conclusions  without  patiently  studying  the 
drift  of  what  he  reads.     Oddly  enough,  it  may  be  added,  there  is  one  way  in 
which  dear  coal  may  increase  the  capital  of  a  country  like  England^  though  Mr. 
Ruskin  seems  to  think  the  thing  impossible.    We  are  exporters  of  coal,  and  of 
course  the  higher  the  price  the  more  the  foreigner  hss  to  pay  for  it.     So  fiir, 
therefore,  the  increased  price  is  advantageous,  although   on  balance,  every  one 
knows,  it  is  better  to  have  cheap  coal  than  dear." 

11.  Let  me  at  once  assure  the  Editor  of  the  Daily  News  that  I  meant 
him  no  disrespect  in  choosing  a  "long"  article  for  animadversion.  I  had 
imagined  that  the  length  of  his  articles  was  owing  rather  to  his  sense 
of  the  importance  of  their  subject  than  to  the  impulsiveness  and  rash 
splendour  of  his  writing.  I  feel,  indeed,  how  much  the  consolation  it 
conveys  is  enhanced  by  this  fervid  eloquence;  and  even  when  I  had  my 
pocket  picked  the  other  day  on  Tower  Hill,  it  might  have  soothed  mj 
ruffled  temper  to  reflect  that,  in  the  beautiful  language  of  the  DaUy  News, 
the  most  important  effect  of  that  operation  was  ''to  alter  the  distribution 
of  the  proceeds  of  production  in  the  community,  and  not  to  Himifiiffh  the 


1  [May  2,  1873.] 

<  [See  Utter  29,  §  2  (p.  528).] 
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amount  of  it"     But  the   Editor  ought  surely 
pointing  out  that^  in  his  present  state  of  mind,  1 
mistake  in  a  long  letter,  but  two  in  a  short  oi 
the  Daily  News  (if  I  would  but  have  taken  the 
efforts),  ''was  to  show  that  it  was  quite  possil 
increase,  even  with  coal  at  a  high  price."     It  is 
duction  of  newspaper  articles  to  increase,  and  c 
things.     The  speculative  public  probably  knew, 
Dailv  News,  that  they  might  still  catch  a  herrii 
broil  it.     But  the  rise  of  price  in   coal  itself 
diminution  of  its  production,  or  by  roguery. 

Again,  the  intelligent  journal  observes  that  " 
capital  of  a  country  like  England,  because  we  j 
the  higher  the  price,  the  more  the  foreigner  ha 
exporters  of  many  other  articles  besides  coal,  an 
to  be  so  foolish,  finding  the  prices  rise,  as,  instea 
for  them,"  never  to  buy  them.  The  Dailv  Ne 
impression  that  over,  instead  of  under,  seiliug, 
competition  in  foreign  markets,  which  is  not  a  r< 
circles. 

I  observe  that  the  Dotfy  Nems^  referring  with 
which  unexpectedly,  though  incontrovertibly,  re 
astic  statement,  declare  they  need  hardly  tell  the 
nonsense  of  that  kind."  But  I  cannot  but  feel, 
considered  effusion,  that  it  would  be  perhaps  w 
their  readers  how  many  other  kinds  of  nonsen 
justified  in  expecting. 


zxvn. 


LETTER  81' 

WAT  OF  HARDEN 

1.  Of  the  four  great  English  tale-tellers  whose  dynasties 
have  set  or  risen  within  my'  own  memory — ^Miss  Edge^ 
worth,  Scott,  Dickens,  and  Thackeray  * — I  find  myself  greatlj 
at  pause  in  conjecturing,  however  dimly,  what  essentia! 
good  has  been  effected  by  them,  though  they  all  bad  the 
best  intentions.  Of  the  essential  mischief  done  by  them, 
there  is,  unhappily,  no  doubt  whatever.  Miss  Edgewortb 
made  her  morality  so  impertinent  that,  since  her  time, 
it  has  only  been  with  fear  and  trembling  that  any 
novelist  has  ventured  to  show  the  slightest  bias  in 
of  the  Tai  Commandments.  Scott  made  his  rcmianoe  so 
ridiculous,  that,  since  his  day,  one  can't  help  fmcpi 
helmets  were  always  pasteboard,  and  horses  were  always 
hobby.  Dickens  made  everybody  laugh,  or  cry,  so  that  ther 
could  not  go  about  their  business  till  they  had  got  their  faces 
in  wrinkles ;  and  Thackeray  settled  like  a  meat-fly  on  what- 
ever one  had  got  for  dinner,  and  made  one  sick  of  it 

That,  on  the  other  hand,  at  least  Miss  Edgeworth  and 
Scott  have  indeed  some  inevitable  influence  for  good,  I  am  tbe 
more  disposed  to  think,  because  nobody  now  will  read  theni'^ 
Dickens  is  said  to  have  made  people  good-natured.    If  he  did 

1  [The  portrait  of  ScoU  (Plate  XIII.)  is  from  a  Blig:ht  pencil  sketcli  bj  SirF. 
Chantrey.  It  is  inscribed  "  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Bart,  19th  April,  1820.  F.  Chantrff. 
The  sketch  must  have  been  made  daring  Scott's  sittinn  to  the  scalptor  for  t)« 
marble  bust,  presented  to  the  poet  (of  which  the  Dake  of  Wellinffton  had  a  np^j- 
This  pencil  sketch  was  presented  to  the  Oxford  University  GtiOleries  by  Rus^' 
friend,  Henrv  Willett,  of  Brighton.  For  a  reference  to  the  likeness,  see  Letter  £< 
§  23  (p.  602).]  , 

'  [For  other  passages  in  which  Ruskin  criticises  the  ''morality"  of  Min  W* 
worth,  see  JSthic9  of  the  Dust,  {f  78,  79  (VoK  XVIH.  pp.  299,  300),  and  Pmeffo*,^ 
ch.  vi.  §  1  (Vol.  XXV.  p.  282) ;  and  compara  Letter  47,  §  6  (Vol.  XX^D^ 
p.  192).     For  his  view  of  Thackeray,  see  Vol.  XVm.  p.  130  «.] 

>  [For  a  criticism  of  this  statement,  so  &r  as  it  relates  to  Scott,  see  Letter  Sr. 
f  23  (p.  002).] 
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I  wonder  what  sort  of  natures  they  had  before  1  Thackeray 
is  similarly  asserted  to  have  chastised  and  repressed  flunkey- 
dom, — ^which  it  greatly  puzzles  me  to  hear,  because,  as  far  as 
I  can  see,  there  isn't  a  carriage  now  left  in  all  the  Row  with 
anybody  sitting  inside  it :  the  people  who  ought  to  have  been 
in  it  are,  every  one,  hanging  on  behind  the  carriage  in  front. 

2.  What  good  these  writers  have  done,  is  therefore,  to 
me,  I  repeat,  extremely  doubtfuL  But  what  good  Scott 
has  in  bun  to  do,  I  find  no  words  full  enough  to  telL 
His  ideal  of  honour  in  men  and  women  is  inbred,  indisput* 
able ;  ^  fresh  as  the  air  of  his  mountains ;  firm  as  their  rocks. 
His  conception  of  purity  in  woman  is  even  higher  than 
Dante's;  his  reverence  for  the  filial  relation,  as  deep  as 
Virgil's;  his  sympathy  universal; — ^there  is  no  rank  or  con- 
dition of  men  of  which  he  has  not  shown  the  loveliest 
aspect;  his  code  of  moral  principle  is  entirely  defined,  yet 
taught  with  a  reserved  subtlety  like  Nature's  own,  so  that 
none  but  the  most  earnest  readers  perceive  the  intention: 
and  his  opinions  on  aU  practical  subjects  are  final;  the 
consummate  decisions  of  accurate  and  inevitable  conunon* 
sense,  tempered  by  the  most  graceful  kindness. 

8.  That  he  had  the  one  weakness — I  will  not  call  it 
fault — of  desiring  to  possess  more  and  more  of  the  actual 
soil  of  the  land  which  was  so  rich  to  his  imagination,  and 
so  dear  to  his  pride;  and  that,  by  this  postern-gate  of 
idolatry,  entered  other  taints  of  folly  and  fault,  punished  by 
supreme  misery,  and  atoned  for  by  a  gen»osity  and  solemn 
courage  more  admirable  than  the  unsullied  wisdom  of  his 
happier  days,  I  have  ceased  to  lament:  for  all  these  things 
make  him  only  the  more  perfect  to  us  as  an  example, 
because  he  is  not  exempt  from  common  failings,  and  has 
his  appointed  portion  in  common  pain. 

4.  I  said  we  were  to  learn  from  him  the  true  relations 
of  Master  and  Servant;*  and  learning  these,  there  is  little 
left   for  us   to  learn;   but,  on   every  subject  of  immediate 

1  [Compare  Setame  and  LUiei^  §  6Q  (Vol.  XVIII.  pp.  115,  116).] 
»  [Letter  29,  §  6  (p.  631).] 
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and  vital  interest  to  us,  we  shall  find,  as  we  study  his  life 
and  words,  that  both  are  as  authoritative  as  they  are  clear. 
Of  his  impartiaUty  of  judgment,  I  think  it  is  enough,  once 
for  all,  to  bid  you  observe  that,  though  himself,  by  all  in- 
herited disposition  and  accidental  circumstances,  prejudiced 
in  favour  of  the  Stuart  cause,  the  aristocratic  character,  and 
the  Catholic  religion, — ^the  only  perfectly  noble  character  in 
his  first  novel  is  that  of  a  Hanoverian  colonel,*  and  the 
most  exquisitely  finished  and  heroic  character  in  all  his 
novels,  that  of  a  Presbyterian  milkmaid. 

5.  But  before  I  press  any  of  his  opinions — or  I  ought 
rather  to  say,  knowledges — upon  you,  I  must  try  to  give 
you  some  idea  of  his  own  temper  and  life.     His  temper,  I 
say;  the  mixture  of  clay,  and  the   fineness   of  it,  out  of 
which   the   Potter  made   him;   and  of  his   life,    what  the 
power  of  the  Third  Fors  had  been  upon  it,  before  his  own 
hands  could  make  or  mar  his  fortune,  at  the  turn  of  tide.^ 
I   shall  do  this  ma*ely  by  abstracting  and  collating  (with 
comment)  some  passages  out  of  Lockhart's  life  of  him;  and 
adding  any  elucidatory  pieces  which  Lockhart  refers  to,  or 
which  I  can  find  myself,  in  his  own  works,   so  that  you 
may  be  able  to  read  them  easily  together.    And  observe, 
I  am  not  writing,  or  attempting  to  write,  another  life  of 
Scott;    but    only  putting   together   bits  of  Lockhart's  life 
in  the  order  which  my    side*notes  on   the  pages   indicate 
for  my  own  reading ;  and  I  shall  use  Lockhart's  words,  or 
my  own,  indifferently,  and  without  the  plague  of  invertd 

*  Colonel  Talbot,  in  Waverlev ;  I  need  not,  sorely,  name  the  other 
— note  onlj  that,  in  speaking  of  heroism,  I  never  admit  into  the  field  d 
comparison  the  merely  stage-ideals  of  impossible  virtue  and  fbrtune- 
(Ivanhoe^  Sir  Kenneth,^  and  the  like) — but  only  persons  whom  Scott  meant 
to  be  real.  Observe  also  that  with  Scott^  as  with  Titian,  you  must  often 
expect  the  most  tender  pieces  of  completion  in  subordinate  characters. 

1  [See  JuHu8  Comt,  Act  iv.  sc.  3.]  

>  [For  Colonel  Talbot,  compare  Serums  and  LUies,  §  69  (Vol.  XVm.  p.  IW  «•)» 
and  for  Jeanie  Deans^  in  The  Heart  qf  Midlothian,  ibid. ;  Fiction,  Fair  and  M 
§  113 ;  and  Fors,  Letters  42,  §  9  (Vol.  XXVIU.  p.  98) ;  91,  §  4,  and  92, }  i 
(Vol.  XXIX.  pp.  441,  449).  To  Sir  Kenneth  of  the  Conchant  Leomird,  Pnn€« 
Royal  of  Scotland,  Ruskin  does  not  elsewhere  specifically  refer,  though  for  • 
general  criticism  of  The  TaHsman,  see  Fiction,  Fair  and  Foul,  $  12.] 
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commas.  Therefore,  if  anything  is  wrong  in  my  statement, 
LfOckhart  is  not  answerable  for  it;  but  my  own  work  in 
the  .business  will  nevertheless  be  little  more  than  what  the 
French  call  putting  dots  on  the  i's/  and  adding  such  notes 
as  may  be  needful  for  our  present  thought. 

6.  Sir  Walter  was  bom  on  the  16th  August,  1771,  in  a 
house  belonging  to  his  father,  at  the  head  of  the  College 
Wynd,  Edinburgh.  The  house  was  pulled  down  to  make 
room  for  the  northern  front  of  the  New  College;  and  the 
wise  people  of  Edinburgh  then  built,  for  I  don't  know  how 
many  thousand  poimds,  a  small  vulgar  Gk>thic  steeple  on 
the  ground,  and  called  it  the  "Scott  Monument."*  There 
seems,  however,  to  have  been  more  reason  than  usual  for  the 
destruction  of  the  College  Wynd,  for  Scott  was  the  first 
survivor  of  seven  children  bom  in  it  to  his  father,  and  appears 
to  have  been  saved  only  by  the  removal  to  the  house  in 
George's  Square,*  which  his  father  always  afterwards  occu- 
pied ;  and  by  being  also  sent  soon  afterwards  into  the  open 
country.  He  was  of  purest  Border  race — ^seventh  in  descent 
from  Wat  of  Harden  and  the  Flower  of  Yarrow.  Here  are 
his  six  ancestors,  from  the  sixteenth  century,  in  order: — 

1.  Walter  Scott  (Auld  Wat)  of  Harden. 

2.  Sir  William  Scott  of  Harden. 
8.  Walter  Scott  of  Raebum. 

4.  Walter  Scott,  Tutor  of  Raebum. 

6.  Robert  Scott  of  Sandy-Knowe. 

6.  Walter  Scott,  citizen  of  Edinburgh. 

*  I  beg  my  readers  to  observe  that  I  never  flinch  from  stating  a  fiust 
that  tells  against  me.  This  George's  Square  is  in  that  New  Town  of 
Edinburgh^  which  I  said,  in  the  first  of  these  letters,  I  should  like  to 
destroy  to  the  ground.^ 

1  [''Mettre  les  points  sur  les  i"  :  see  Uttr4,  under  ''L"] 

'  [Ruskin  here  confuses  the  New  College,  which  is  the  United  Free  Church 
College  and  AsBemhly  Hall,  and  which  stancu  at  the  head  of  the  Mound  overlook- 
ing I  the  Soott  Monument,  with  the  University.  The  honse^  in  which  Walter  Scott 
was  bom,  was  pulled  down  in  1871  to  improve  what  is  now  Chambers  Street,  and 
to  open  up  tne  view  of  the  northern  front  of  the  University.  For  the  cost, 
and  other  particuhurs,  of  the  Monument,  see  the  note  to  Raskin's  early  paper  on 
the  subject  at  Vol.  L  p.  264.] 

s  [But  see  below.  Letter  82,  §  23  (p.  602).] 

*  [See  above,  p.  16.] 
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7.  I  will  note  briefly  what  is  important  respecting  eadi 
of  these. 

(l)  Wat  of  Harden.  Harden  means  '^the  ravine  of 
hares."  It  is  a  glen  down  which  a  little  brook  flows  to 
join  the  river  Borthwick,  itself  a  tributsry  of  the  Teviot, 
six  miles  west  of  Hawick;  and  just  opposite  Branxholm. 
So  long  as  Sir  Walter  retained  his  vigorous  habits,  he 
made  a  yearly  pilgrimage  to  it,  with  whatever  friend  hap- 
pened to  be  his  guest  at  the  time.* 

Wat's  wife,  Mary,  the  Flower  of  Yarrow,  is  said  to 
have  chiefly  owed  her  celebrity  to  the  love  of  an  Engiisii 
captive, — a  beautiful  child  whom  she  had  rescued  from  the 
tender  mercies  t  of  Wat's  moss-troopers,^  on  their  retum 
from  a  Cumberland  foray.  The  youth  grew  up  under  her 
protection,  and  is  believed  to  have  written  both  the  words 
and  music  of  many  of  the  best  songs  of  the  Border.  | 

This  story  is  evidently  the  germ  of  that  of  the  Lay  of 
the  Last  MmstreU  only  the  captivity  is  there  of  a  Scottsii 
boy  to  the  English.  The  lines  describing  Wat  of  Harden 
are  in  the  4th  canto,' — 

''Maiaiidiiig  chief;  his  sole  delight 
The  moonlight  raid,  the  morning  fight. 
Not  even  the  Flower  of  Yarrow's  charms. 
In  yoath,  might  tame  his  rage  for  arms; 
And  still  in  age  he  spumed  at  rest, 
And  still  his  brows  the  helmet  pressed, 
Albeit  the  blanched  locks  below 
Were  white  as  Dinlaj's  spotless  snow.^S 

*  Lockhart's  Life,  8vo.  Edinburgh:  Cadell,  1837.  Vol.  L  p.  65.  In 
my  following. footnotes  I  shall  only  ^tc  Tolume  and  page— the  book  beii^ 
understood. 

t  i  67*    What  sort  of  tender  mercies  were  to  be  expected  ? 

X  His  name  unknown,  according  to  Leyden,*  is  perhaps  diaooveiabk; 
but  what  songs?  Though  composed  by  an  Englishman,  have  they  the 
spedal  character  of  Scottish  music } 

§  Dinlay; — where?* 


1  [On  this  word,  see  Pro9erfina,  i.  eh.  L  §  13  (VoL  XXV.  p.  218).] 
>  'Stanza  iz.] 

*  [John  Leyden  (1775-1811),  the  physidan  and  poet  who  asnsted  Soott  wikk 
the  aarlier  v<^ume6  of  the  Border  MmttreUy^  and  appears  frequently  in  the  »rlitf 
part  of  Lockhart's  Life  qf  Scott,  See  the  verses  by  Leyden  on  *^  the  nameless  minstztl" 
m  Lockhart,  vol.  i.  p.  67.] 

*  [In  Liddesdale:  see  Letter  32,  §  24  (p.  002).] 
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8.  With  these,  read  also  the  answw  of  the  lady  of 
Branksome,  26th  and  27th  stanzas, — 

" '  Say  to  your  lords  of  high  emprise, 
Who  war  on  women  and  on  boys,**- 
For  the  young  heir  of  Branksome's  line, 
God  be  his  a^;  and  God  be  mine: 
Through  me  no  friend  shall  meet  his  doom; 
Here,  while  I  live,  no  foe  finds  room.' 

fa  •  •  •  • 

Proud  she  looked  round,  applause  to  claim; 
Then  lightened  Thirlstane's  eye  of  flame  ] 
His  bngle  Wat  of  Harden  blew. 
Pensils*  and  pennona  wide  were  flung. 
To  heaven  the  Border  sloffan  rung, 
'St.  Mary,  for  the  young  Buccleugh.' " 

Let  us  stop  here  to  consider  what  good  there  may  be 
in  all  this  for  us.  The  last  line,  *'  St.  Mary,  for  the  young 
Buccleugh/'  probably  sounds  absurd  enough  to  you.  You 
have  nothing  whatever  to  do,  you  think,  with  either  of 
these  personages.  You  don't  care  for  any  St.  Mary;  and 
still  less  for  any,  either  young  or  old,  Buceleugh  ? 

Well,  I'm  sorry  for  you: — ^but  if  you  don't  care  for  St. 
Mary,  the  wife  of  Joseph,  do  you  care  at  all  fbr  St.  Mary- 
Anne,  the  wife  of  Joe  ?  Have  you  any  faith  in  the  holi- 
ness of  your  own  wives,  who  are  here,  in  flesh  and  blood  f 
or  do  you  verily  wish  them,  as  Mr.  Mill  t  would  have  it — 

*  Pensile  a  flag  hanging  down — '*  pensile."  Pennon,  a  stiff  flag  sustained 
by  a  cross  arm,  iDce  the  broad  part  of  a  weathercock.  Properly,  it  is  the 
stiff-set  feather  of  an  anow. 

"Ny  autres  riens  qui  d'or  ne  fiist, 
Fors  que  les  pennons  et  le  frut" 

Romance  of  the  Rose^  of  Love's  arrows :  Chaucer  translates, 

''For  all  was  gold,  men  might  see. 
Out-take  the  feathers  and  the  tree."' 

t  People  would  not  have  me  speak  any  more  harm  of  Mr.  Mill,  because 
he's  dead,^  I  suppose?  Dead  or  alive,  all's  one  to  me,  with  mischievous 
peraont;  but  alas!  how  v«y  grievously  all's  two  to  me,  when  they  are 
helpful  and  noble  ones. 

1  [Lines  947,  948  in  Chaucer.] 

>  [The  death  of  Mill  had  just  occurred  (May  8,  1873).! 
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sacrifice  all  pretence  to  saintship,  as  to  holy  days — ^to  follow 
^^soine  more  lucrative  occupation  than  that  of  nursing  the 
baby  ^  ?  ^  And  you  don't  care  for  the  young  Buccleogh  f 
Cut  away  the  cleugh,  then,  and  read  the  Buc  backwards. 
Do  you  care  for  your  own  cub  as  much  as  Sir  Walter  would 
have  cared  for  his  own  beast?  (see,  farther  on,  how^  he 
takes  care  of  his  wire-haired  terrier,  Spice*),  or  as  any  beast 
cares  for  its  cub?  Or  do  you  send  your  poor  little  brat 
to  make  money  for  you,  like  your  ¥nfe;  as  though  a  cock 
should  send  his  hen  and  chickens  to  pick  up  what  they  could 
for  him;  and  it  were  the  usual  law  of  nature  that  nestlings 
should  feed  the  parent  bird  ?  If  that  be  your  way  of  liberal 
modem  life,  believe  me,  the  Border  faith  in  its  Mary  and  its 
master,  however  servile,  was  not  benighted  in  comparison. 

9.  But  the  Border  morals?  ^'Marauding  chief,  whose 
sole  delight,"  etc/  Just  look  for  the  passages  indicated 
under  the  word  ** theft"  in  my  fine  new  index  to  the  first 
two  volumes  of  Fors.^  I  will  come  back  to  this  point :  for 
the  present,  in  order  to  get  it  more  clearly  into  your  minds, 
remember  that  the  Flower  of  Yarrow  was  the  chieftainess 
to  whom  the  invention  of  serving  the  empty  dish  with  two 
spurs  in  it,  for  hint  to  her  husband  that  he  must  ride  for 
fais  next  dinner,  is  first  ascribed.  Also,  for  comparison  of 
the  English  customs  of  the  same  tune,  read  this  little  bit 
of  a  letter  of  Lord  Northumberland's  to  Henry  VIII.  in 
1588:*— 

"Please  it  your  most  gracious  Highness  to  be  advertised  that  mj 
comptroller,  with  Raynold  Camaby,  desired  licence  of  me  to  invade  the 
realm  of  Scotland,  to  the  annoyance  of  your  Highness's  enemies,  and  so 
they  did  meet  upon  Monday  before  night,  at  Warhope,  upon  North  Tyne 

*  Out  of  the  first  of  Scott's  notes  to  the  Lay/  but  the  note  is  ao  long 
that  careless  readers  are  sure  to  miss  the  points;  also  I  give  niodem 
spelling  for  greater  ease. 


[See  LetUr  24,  §  20  (p.  431).] 

[See  ScoU's  letter  to  Miss  Edgeworth,  dated  February  24,  1824,  in  LoeUufftTs 
I^e.  voL  V.  p.  342.] 
i  [See  above,  §  7.1 
*  [See  Vol.  XXIX] 
»  tNote  D.] 
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water,  to  the  number  of  1500  men:  and  so  invaded  Scotland,  at  the  hour 
of  eight  of  the  clock  at  night,  and  actively  did  set  upon  a  town*  called 
Branxholm,  where  the  Lord  of  Buccleugh  dwelleth,  albeit  that  knight  he 
was  not  at  home.  And  so  they  burnt  the  said  Branxholm,  and  other 
towns,  and  had  ordered  themselves  so  that  sundry  of  the  said  Lord 
Buccleugh's  servants,  who  did  issue  forth  of  his  gates,  were  taken 
prisoners.  They  did  not  leave  one  house,  one  stack  of  com,  nor  one 
sheaf  without  the  gate  of  the  said  Lord  Buccleugh  unbumt;  and  so  in  the 
breaking  of  the  day  receded  homeward.  And  thus,  thanks  be  to  God,  your 
Highness's  subjects,  about  the  hour  of  twelve  of  the  dock  the  same  day, 
came  into  this,  your  Highness's  realm,  bringing  with  them  above  forty 
Scotsmen  prisoners,  one  of  them  named  Scott,  cf  the  surname  and  kin  of 
the  said  Lord  of  Buccleugh.  And  of  his  household  they  brought  also  three 
hundred  nowte"  (cattle),  ''and  above  sixty  horses  and  mares,  keeping  in 
safety  from  loss  or  hurt  all  your  said  Highness's  subjects." 

They  had  met  the  evenmg  before  on  the  North  Tyne, 
under  Carter  Fell  (you  will  find  the  place  partly  marked 
as  "  Plashett's  coal-fields "  in  modem  atlases  ^) ;  rode  and 
marched  their  twenty  miles  to  Branxholm ;  busied  them- 
selves there,  as  we  hear,  till  dawn,  and  so  back  thirty 
miles  down  Liddesdale, — ^a  fifty  miles'  ride  and  walk  alto- 
gether, all  finished  before  twelve  on  Tuesday:  besides 
what  pillaging  and  burning  had  to  be  done. 

10.  Now,  but  one  more  point  is  to  be  noticed,  and  we 
will  get  on  with  our  genealogy. 

After  this  bit  of  the  Earl's  letter,  you  wiU  better 
understand  the  speech  of  the  Lady  oi  Buccleugh,  defending 
her  castle  in  the  absence  of  her  lord,"  and  with  her  boy 
taken  prisoner.  And  now  look  back  to  my  25th  letter, 
for  I  want  you  not  to  forget  Alice  of  Salisbury.'  King 
Edward's  first  sight  of  her  was  just  after  she  had  held 
her  castle  exactly  in  this  way,  against  a  raid  of  the  Scots 
in  Lord  Salisbury's  absence.  Edward  rode  night  and  day 
to  help  her;  and  the  Scots  besiegers,  breaking  up  at  his 
approach,  this  is  what  follows,  which  you  may  receive  on 

*  A  walled  group  of  houses :  tynen,  Saxon,  to  shut  in  (Johnson).^ 

^  [Plasfaetts  and  Tynefaead,  a  parish  near  Falstone  containing  many  coal  mines.] 
«  [See  above,  §  8.] 
«  [Letter  26,  §  23  (p.  489).] 

«  [On  the  defence  of  towns,  see  Orown  of  Wild   Oiwe,  §  166  (VoL  XVIII. 
p.  617  n.).] 
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plainest  of  his  daughters.  The  contract  of  marriage,  written 
on  the  parchment  of  a  drum,  is  still  in  possession  of  the 
family  of  Harden.* 

This  is  Lockhart*s  reading  of  the  circumstances,  and  I 
give  his  own  statement  of  them  in  the  note  below.  But 
his  assumption  of  the  extreme  plainness  of  the  young  kdy, 
and  of  the  absolute  worldly-mindedness  of  the  mother,  are 
both  examples  of  the  modem  manner  of  reading  traditions, 
out  of  which  some  amusement  may  be  gathered  by  looloDg 
only  at  them  on  the  grotesque  side,  and  interpreting  that 
grotesqueness  ungenerously.    There  may,  indeed,  be  farther 

*  i.  68.  ''The  indignaiit  laird  was  on  the  point  of  desiring  his  prisoner 
to  say  a  last  prayer^  when  his  more  considerate  dame  interposed  milder 
counsels^  suggesting  that  the  culprit  was  bom  to  a  good  estate,  and  that 
they  had  three  unmarried  daughters.  Young  Harden,  not  it  is  said  without 
hesitation,  agreed  to  save  his  life  by  taking  the  plainest  of  the  three  off 
their  hands." 

quite  possible  that  Edward  may  have  fidlen  in  love  with  the  Countess  of  Salisboij 
at  some  time  or  other,  yet  it  is  certain  that  Froiseart's  story  of  the  time  wbeiij 
and  circumstances  under  which  he  did  so,  is  entirely  devoid  of  foundation."   Tha 
is  also  the  opinion  of  the  author  of  the  best  edition  of  FroisBart :  see  (Bmm  it 
FroiMart  pubHSes  avee  ie*  variaHoiu  de$  dvoen  manuteriU^  par  M.  le  Baron  Kerm 
de  Lettenhove  (Brussels,  1867,  etc.),  voL  zziii.   pp.   101-107.      Rnskin  gets  die 
name  ''Alice"  of  Salisbury  (not  given  in  Johness  translation)  from  so  earliBr 
passage  in  Froissart,  who,  in  describing  the  services  rendered   to  the  King  bf 
William   de   Montacute,  first  Earl  of  Salisbury  (1337),   says :   "  et  pour  hi  z^ 
mun^rer  ses  bons  services,  11  rois  li  donna  le  jone  conteese  de  Salebrin,  nudtm 
A^is,  dont  il  tenoit  la  terre  en  se  main  et  en  garde,  et  estoit  li  une  des  plus  bella 
Jones  dames  del  monde"  (voL  ii.  p.  420,  Lettenhove).     The  name  of  Montscate'f 
wifis,  however,  was  not  Ahce,  but  Catharine,  daughter  of  Sir  William  GnndiBon. 
With  regard  to  the  story  of  the  garter,  it  may  be  noted  that  Froissart,  wbo 
notes  the  institution  of  the  Order,  does  not  mention  the  tale  which  sfterwiif 
became  popular.     It  is  first  given,  nearly  two  hundred  yesrs  after  the  event,  by 
Polydore  Vergil  (1634)  in  his  Historia  AngSca  (see  vol.  iL  p.  964,   1603  editmh 
who  mentions  no  name  in  connexion  with  it    Iskter  writers,  m  accepting  the  story, 
are  at  variance  as  to  which  Countess  of  Salisbury  was  the  heroine  of  it;  »vi» 
naming  Catharine  Montacute  (Froissarfs  "Alice"),  others  Joan,  the  Fair  Maid  of 
Kent.    Heylyn  (Chmograpkie  and  Hitt&ry  qf  the  Wkoie  Worlds  1621,  vol.  L  P  286\ 
Ashmole  {Order  qfthtt  Garter,  1672,  p.  179),  and  Guillim  {Dteplay  ofHeraldrie,  p  In) 
reject  the  tale.     "It  is,"  says  Heylyn,  "a  vain  and  idle  Romance,  derogstoiy  botb 
to  the  Founder  and  the  Order,  first  published  by  Pol.  Virffil,  a  stranger  to  the 
affsirs  of  England,  and  by  him  taken  upon  no  better  ground  than  fams  vsJgii  vte 
tradition  of  uie  common  people,  too  trining  a  foundation  to  so  great  a  buildifl^ 
Ruskin  probably  followed  pp.  67-68,  vol.  iL  of  The  Theater  <^  Honour  and  Kni^ 
hood;  or,  A  Gompendieue  Ohroniele  and  Hietorie  (f  the  whok  ChrUtian  World.    Written 
in  French,  by  Andrew  Favine.    London :  Printed  by  William  Jaggaid,  1^  (^ 
English  tntnslation  of  the  French  original  of  1620).    Favine  there  aeoeptB  Veigu> 
story,  and  gives  the  passages  from  Froisssrt] 
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ground  than  Lockhart  has  thought  it  worth  while  to  state 
for  his  colour  of  the  facts;  but  all  that  can  be  justly 
gathered  fix>m  those  he  has  told  is  that.  Sir  Gideon  having 
determined  the  death  of  his  troublesome  neighbour,  Lady 
Murray  interfered  to  save  his  life:  and  could  not  more 
forcibly  touch  her  husband's  purpose  than  by  reminding 
him  that  hostility  might  be  better  ended  in  alliance  than 
in  death. 

The  sincere  and  carefid  affection  which  Sir  William  of 
Harden  afterwards  shows  to  all  his  children  by  the  Maid 
of  Elibank,  and  his  naming  one  of  them  after  her  father, 
induce  me  still  farther  to  trust  in  the  fairer  reading  of  the 
tradition.  I  should,  indeed,  have  been  disposed  to  attach 
some  weight,  on  the  side  of  the  vulgar  story,  to  the  curi- 
ously religious  tendencies  in  Sir  William's  children,  which 
seem  to  point  to  some  condition  of  feeling  in  the  mother, 
arising  out  of  despised  life.  Women  are  made  nobly  religious 
by  the  possession  of  extreme  beauty,  and  morbidly  so  by 
distressed  consciousness  of  the  want  of  it;  but  there  is 
no  reason  for  insisting  on  this  probability,  since  both  the 
Christian  and  surname  of  Sir  Gideon  Murray  point  to  his 
connection  with  the  party  in  Scotland  which  was  at  this 
time  made  strong  in  battle  by  religious  &ith,  and  melancholy 
in  peace  by  religious  passion. 

12.  (ill.)  Walter  Scott,  first  Laird  of  Raebum ;  third  son 
of  Sff  WiUiam  and  this  enforced  bride  of  Elibank.  They 
had  four  sons  altogether;  the  eldest,  William,  becomes  the 
second  Sir  William  of  Harden ;  their  father  settled  the  lands 
of  Raebum  upon  Walter;  and  of  Highchester  on  his  second 
son,  Gideon,  named,  after  the  rough  father-in-law,  of  Elibank. 

Now  about  this  time  (1657),  George  Fox  comes  into 
Scotland :  boasting  that  ^'  as  he  first  set  his  horse's  feet  upon 
Scottish  ground  he  felt  the  seed  of  grace  to  sparkle  about 
him  like  innumerable  sparks  of  fire."^  And  he  forthwith 
succeeds  in  making  Quakers  of  Gideon,  Walter,  and  Walter's 
wife.     This  is  too  much  for  Sir  WiUiam  of  Harden,  the 

^  [Heart  qf  Midlothian,  DedicatioD,  n.] 
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the  elder  are  long  since  settled  in  America  (male  heiis 
extinct).  James  Scott,  well  known  in  India  as  one  of  the 
original  settlers  of  Prince  of  Wales  Island,  was  a  son  of 
the  youngest,  who  died  at  Lasswade,  in  Midlothian  (first 
mention  of  Scott's  Lasswade). 

14.  But  of  the  second  son,  Scott's  grandfather,  we  haFe 
to  learn  much. 

(v.)  Robert  Scott  of  Sandy-Enowe,  second  son  of 
Beardie.  I  cannot  shorten  Scott's  own  account  of  the 
circumstances  which  determined  his  choice  of  life: — 

**  Mj  gnDd&ther  was  originally  bred  to  the  aea,  but  being  shipwrecked 
near  Dundee  in  his  trial  voyage^  he  took  such  a  sincere  dislike    to  that 
element,  that  he  could  not  be  persuaded  to  a  second  attempt.     This  occa- 
sioned a  quarrel  between  him   and  his   father,  who  left  him   to   shift   for 
himself.      Robert   ^as  one  of  those  active  spirits  to  whom   this   was   no 
misfortune.     He  turned  Whig  upon  the  spot,  and  fairly  abjured  his  father's 
politics  and  his  learned   poverty.      His  chief  and  relative,   Mr.   Scott   of 
Harden,  gave  him  a  lease  of  the  farm  of  Sandy-Knowe,  comprehending  the 
rocks  in  the  centre  of  which  Smailholm  or  Sandy-Knowe  Tower  is  situated. 
He  took  for  his   shepherd  an  old  man  called    Hogg,  who  willingly   lent 
him,  out  of  respect  to  his  &mily,  his  whole  savings,  about  £80,  to  stock 
the  new  farm.     With  this  sum,  which  it  seems  was  at  the  time  sufficient 
for  the  purpose,  the  master  and  servant  *  set  off  to  purchase  a  stock  of 
sheep  at  Whitsun-tryste,  a  &ir  held  on  a  hill  near  Wooler,  in  Northumber- 
land.   The  old  shepherd  went  carefully  from  drove  to  drove,  till  he  found 
a  hirsel  likely  to  answer  their  purpose,  and  then  returned  to  tell  his  master 
to  come  up  and  conclude  the  bargain.     But  what  was  his  surprise  to  see 
him  galloping  a  mettled  hunter  about  the  race-course,  and  to  find  he  had 
expended  the  whole  stock  in  this  extraordinary  purchase!     Moses'  bargain 
of  green  spectacles  did  not  strike  more  dismay  into  the  Vicar  of  Wake- 
field's family  than  my  grandfother's  rashness  into  the  poor  old  shepherd. 
The    thing,   however,    was    irretrievable,  and    they   returned  without    the 
sheep.     In  the  course  of  a  few  days,  however,  my  grandfather,  who  was 
one  of  the  best  horsemen  of  his  time,  attended  John  Scott  of  Harden^ 
hounds  on  this  same  horse,  and  displayed  him  to  such  advantage  that  he 
sold  him   for  double  the   original   price.      The  farm  was   now  stocked  in 
earnest,  and   the   rest  of  my  grandfather's  career  was  that  of  successful 
industry.      He  was  one  of  the  first  who  were  active  in  the  cattle  trade^ 
afterwurds  carried  to  such  an  extent  between  the  Highlands  of  Scotland 
and   the    leading    counties  in   England,  and    by   his    dbx>ving    transactions 
acquired  a  considerable  sum  of  money.     He  was  a  man  of  middle  stature, 
extremely  active,  quick,  keen,  and  fiery  in  his  temper,  stubbornly  honest, 

*  Here,  you  see,  our  subject  begins  to  purpose!^ 

1  [See  Letter  29,  §  6  (p.  531),  and  above,  §  4.] 
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and  so  disdngaished  for  his  skill  in  country  matters  that  he  was  the 
general  referee  in  all  points  of  dispute  which  occurred  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. His  birth  being  admitted  as  gentle^  gave  him  access  to  the  best 
societj  in  the  county^  and  his  dexterity  in  country  sports^  particularly 
hunting,  made  him  an  acceptable  companion  in  the  field  as  well  as  at 
the  Uble."i 

15.  Thus,  then,  between  Auld  Wat  of  Harden,  and 
Scott's  grandfather,  we  have  four  generations,  numbering 
approximately  a  hundred  and  fifty  years,  from  1580  to 
1780,*  and  in  that  time  we  have  the  great  change  in 
national  manners  from  stealing  cattle  to  breeding  and 
selUng  them,  which  at  first  might  seem  a  change  in  the 
way  of  gradually  increasing  honesty.  But  observe  that  this 
fir^  cattle-dealer  of  our  line  is  *^  stubbornly  honest,'*  a 
quality  which  it  would  be  unsafe  to  calculate  upon  in  any 
dealer  of  our  own  days. 

Do  you  suppose,  then,  that  this  honesty  was  a  sudden 
and  momentary  virtue — ^a  lightning  flash  of  probity  between 
the  two  darknesses  of  Auld  Wat's  thieving  and  modem 
cozening  ? 

Not  so.  That  open  thieving  had  no  dishonesty  in  it 
whatsoever.*  Far  the  contrary.  Of  all  conceivable  ways  of 
getting  a  living,  except  by  actual  digging  of  the  ground, 
this  is  precisely  the  honestest.  All  other  gentlemanly  pro- 
fessions but  this  have  taint  of  dishonesty  in  them.  Even 
the  best — the  physician's — involves  temptation  to  many 
forms  of  cozening.  How  many  second-rate  mediciners  have 
lived,  think  you,  on  prescriptions  of  bread  pills  and  rose- 
coloiu-ed  water? — how  many,  even  of  leading  physicians, 
owe  all  their  success  to  skill  unaided  by  pretence?  Of 
clerg3nmen,  how  many  preach  wholly  what  they  know  to 
be  true  without  fear  of  their  congregations?  Of  lawyers, 
of  authors,  of  painters,  what  need  we  speak?  These  all, 
so  far  as  they  try  to  please  the  mob  for  their  living,  are 

*  I  give  the  round  numbers  for  better  remembering.  Wat  of  Harden 
married  the  Flower  of  Yarrow  in  1 567 ;  Robert  of  Sandj-Knowe  married 
Barbara  Haliburton  in  1728. 

^  [Scott's  Autobiography  in  Lockhart's  lA/e  of  So9lt,  vol.  i.  pp.  5,  6.] 
>  [Compare  Letters  7,  §  13 ;  14,  §  1 ;  and  22,  §  20  (pp.  127,  243,  385).] 
xxvu.  2  o 
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or  whether,  which  I  rather  think,  Scott  means  to  mark  dis- 
tinctly the  literal  gentleness  and  softening  of  character  in 
his  grandfather,  and  in  the  Lowland  Scottish  shepherd  of 
his  day,  as  opposed  to  the  still  fiery  temper  of  the  Highland 
clans — ^the  blood  being  equally  pure,  but  the  race  altogether 
softer  and  more  Saxon.  Even  Auld  Wat  was  fair-haired, 
and  Beardie  has  ''amber  beard  and  flaxen  hair.^ 

"Whose  doom  discording  neighbours  soaght. 
Content  with  equity  unbought" — 

Here  you  have  the  exactly  right  and  wise  condition  of  the 
legal  profession. 

18.  All  good  judging,  and  aU  good  preaching,  must  be 
given  gratis.  Look  back  to  what  I  have  incidentally  said 
of  lawyers  and  clergy,  as  professional — ^that  is  to  say,  as 
living  by  thenr  judgment,  and  sermons.^  You  will  perhaps 
now  be  able  to  receive  my  conclusive  statement,  that  all 
such  professional  sale  of  justice  and  mercy  is  a  deadly  sin. 
A  man  may  sell  the  work  of  his  hands,  but  not  his  equity, 
nor  his  piety.  Let  him  live  by  his  spade ;  and  if  his  ndgb- 
bours  find  him  wise  enough  to  decide  a  dispute  between 
them,  or  if  he  is  in  modesty  and  simplicity  able  to  give 
them  a  piece  of  pious  advice,  let  him  do  so,  in  Heaven's 
name,  but  not  take  a  fee  for  it. 

19.  Finally,  Robert  Scott  is  a  cattle-dealer,  yet  a  gentle- 
man, giving  us  the  exact  balance  of  right  between  the 
pride  which  refuses  a  simple  employment,  and  the  baseness 
which  makes  that  simple  employment  disgraceful,  because 
dishonest.  Being  wholly  upright,  he  can  sell  cattle,  yet 
not  disgrace  his  lineage.  We  shall  return  presently  to  his 
house ;  *  but  must  first  complete,  so  as  to  get  our  range  of 
view  within  due  limits,  the  sketch  of  the  entire  ancestral 
line. 

20.  (VI.)  Walter  Scott,  of  George's  Square,  Edinburgh, 
Scott's  father,  bom  1729. 

^  [See  above,  §  15 ;  and  compare  Letter  75,  §  21  (Vol.  XXIX.  p.  77)J 
>  [This,  however,  was  not  done ;  though  the  locality  of  Sandy  Knowe  generallj' 
is  desert  beid  in  the  next  letter.] 
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1  He  was  the  eldest  son  of  Robert  of  Sandy-Knowe,  and 

K  had  three  brothers  and  a    sister,  namely,  Captain  Robert 

I  Seott,  in  East  India  Service ;  Thomas  Scott,  cattle-dealer, 

i  following  his  father's  business ;  a  yomiger  brother  who  died 

I  early,  (idso)  in  East  India  Service;  and  the  sister  Janet, 

i  whose  part  in  Scott's  education  was  no  less  constant,  and 

perhaps  more  influential,  than  even  his  mother's*     Scott's 

regard  for  one  of  his  Indian  uncles,  and  his  regret  for  the 

other's  death,  are  both  traceable  in  the  development  of  the 

character  of  Colonel  Mannering;  but  of  his  uncle  Thomas, 

and  his  aunt  Jessie,^  there  is  much  more  to  be  learned  and 

thought  on. 

^  21.  The  cattle-dealer  followed  his  father's  business  pros- 

^  perously;  was  twice  married — ^first  to  Miss  Raeburn,   and 

'  then  to  Miss  Rutherford  of  Knowsouth — ^and  retired,  in  his 

!  old  age,  upon  a  handsome  independence.    Lockhart,  visiting 

^  him  with  Sir  Walter,  two  years  before  the  old  man's  death 

'    \       (he  being  then  eighty-eight  years  old),  thus  describes  him : — 

"I  thought  him  alK>ut  the  most  venerable  figure   I   had  ever  set  my 

eyes  on^ — ^tall  and  erect,  with  long  flowing  tresses  of  the  most  silvery 
(  whiteness,  and  stockings  rolled  up  over  his  knees,  after  the  fashion  of  three 

I  generations   back.     He  sat  reading  his   Bible  without  spectacles,  and  did 

not,  for  a  moment,  perceive  that  any  one  had  entered  his  room;  but  on 
^  recognizing  his  nephew  he  rose  with  cordial  alacrity,  kissing  him  on  both 

cheekSi  and  exclaiming,  '  God  bless  thee,  Walter,  my  man ;  thou  hast  risen 
.  to  be  great,  but  thou  wast  always  good.'     His  remarks  were  lively  and 

sagacious,  and  delivered  with  a  touch  of  that  humour  which  seems  to  have 
!  been  shared  by  most  of  the  family.     He  had  the  air  and  manners  of  an 

I  ancient  gentleman,  and  must  in  his  day  have  been  eminently  handsome."' 

22.  Next   read    Sir   Walter   Scott's   entry   made  in  his 
copy  of  the  Haliburton  Memorials : — 

''The  said  Thomas  Scott  died  at  Monklaw,  near  Jedburgh,  at  two  of 
the  clock,  27th  January,  1823,  in  the  90th  year  of  his  life,  and  fully 
possessed  of  all  his  Acuities.     He  read   till   nearly   the  year  before   his 

^  [Ruskin,  it  may  be  noted,  uses  the  name  ''Janet,"  and  its  common  substitute 
"Jessie,"  indiscriminately  for  Scott's  aunt;  by  Lockhart  and  b]^  Scott,  sbe  is  always 
called  "Janet"  Ruskin,  no  doubt,  chooses  to  call  her  "Jessie,^  so  that  both  ne 
and  Scott  may  bave  an  "  Aunt  Jessie " :  for  Rusldn's  aunt,  see  Letter  63,  §  11 


(Vol.  XXVIil.  p.  546).] 

>  [Loekbart,  toI.  I  pp.  74,  76.] 
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death ;  and  being  a  great  musician  on  the  Scoteh  pipesy  had,  when  cm  Ui 
deathbed^  a  &vourite  tune  played  over  to  him  bj  his  son  Jamesj  that  he 
might  be  sure  he  left  him  in  full  possession  of  it.  After  hearing  it,  he 
hummed  it  orer  himself,  and  corrected  it  in  several  of  the  notea.  The  air 
was  that  called  '  Sour  Plums  in  GaUshiels/  ^  When  barks  and  other  tooicK 
were  given  him  during  his  last  illness,  he  privately  spat  them  into  h& 
handkerchief,  saying,  as  he  had  lived  all  his  life  without  taking  doctor's 
drugs,  he  wished  to  die  without  doing  so."' 

No  occasion  whatever  for  deathbed  repentances,  yoai 
perceive,  on  the  part  of  this  old  gentleman ;  no  particular 
care  even  for  the  disposition  of  his  handsome  independence  ; 
but  here  is  a  bequest  of  which  one  must  see  one*s  son  in 
full  possession — here  is  a  thing  to  be  well  looked  after, 
before  setting  out  for  heaven,  that  the  tune  of  "  Sour  Plums 
in  Galashiels"  may  still  be  played  on  earth  in  an  incorrupt 
manner,  and  no  damnable  French  or  English  variations 
intruded  upon  the  solemn  and  authentic  melody  thereof. 
His  views  on  the  subject  of  Materia  Medica  are  also  greatly 
to  be  respected. 

"  I  saw  more  than  once/'  Lockhart  goes  on,  "  this  respectable  man's 
sister  (Scott's  aunt  Janet),  who  had  married  her  cousin  Walter,  Laird  of 
Raebum,  thus  adding  a  new  link  to  the  closeness  of  the  family  connectioo. 
She  also  must  have  been,  in  her  youth,  remarkable  for  personal  attractioos ; 
as  it  waSy  she  dwells  on  my  memory  as  the  perfect  picture  of  an  old 
Scotch  bdy,  with  a  great  deal  of  simple  dignity  in  her  bearing,  but  with 
the  softest  eye  and  the  sweetest  voice,  and  a  charm  of  meekness  and 
gentleness  about  every  look  and  expression.  She  spoke  her  native  language 
pure  and  undiluted,  but  without  the  slightest  tincture  of  that  vulgarity 
which  now  seems  almost  unavoidable  in  the  oral  use  of  a  dialect  so  long 
banished  from  courts,  and  which  has  not  been  avoided  by  any  modem 
writer  who  has  ventured  to  introduce  it,  with  the  exception  of  Scott,  and 
I  may  add,  speaking  generally,  of  Bums.  Lady  Raebum,  as  she  was 
universally  styled,  may  be  numbered  with  those  friends  of  early  days  whom 
her  nephew  has  alluded  to  in  one  of  his  prefaces  as  preserving  what  we 
may  fancy  to  have  been  the  old  Scotch  of  Holyrood."* 

28.  To  this  aunt,  to  his  grandmother,  his  mother,  and 
to  the  noble  and  most  wise  Rector  of  the  High  School  of 
Edinburgh,  Dr.  Adam,*  Scott  owed  the  essential  part  of  his 

i  [8««  Jitter  83,  §  8  (p.  613).] 

«    Lookhart,  vol.  i.  p.  74.1 

«  ^/Wrf.,  p.  75.] 
/     *  K^!?.""/®^.  ^«*l?"*  (1741-1801),  author  of  a  Latin  Grammar^  learnt  by  Ru»kiD 
(see  Pra^ertta,  I    §§  64,  92;  ii.  §  229  n.);  see  also  tha  kat-aientionod  Blaoa  for  a 
convenation  with  Carlyle  about  Adam.]  *^ 
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SANDY-KNOWE 

1.  I  DO  not  know  how  far  I  shall  be  able  m  this  letter  to 
carry  you  forward  in  the  story  of  Scott's  life ;  let  me  first, 
therefore,  map  its  divisions  clearly;  for  then,  wherever  we 
have  to  stop,  we  can  return  to  our  point  in  fit  time. 

First,  note  these  three  great  divisions — essentially  those 
of  all  men's  lives,  but  singularly  separate  in  his, — ^the  days 
of  youth,  of  labour,  and  of  death. 

Youth  is  properly  the  forming  time — ^that  in  which  a 
man  makes  himself,  or  is  made,  what  he  is  for  ever  to  be. 
Then  comes  the  time  of  labour,  when,  having  become  the 
best  he  can  be,  he  does  the  best  he  can  do.^  Then  the  time 
of  death,  which,  in  happy  lives,  is  very  short:  but  always 
a  time.    The  ceasing  to  breathe  is  only  the  end  of  death. 

2.  Scott  records  the  beginning  of  his  own  death  in  the 
following  entry  in  his  diary,  which  reviews  the  life  then 
virtually  ended: — 

"December  ISth,  1825.*— What  a  life  mine  has  been !— half  eductted, 
almost  wholly  neglected,  or  left  to  myself;  staffing  my  head  with  most  mm- 
sensical  trash,  and  undervalued  by  most  of  my  companions  for  a  time; 
getting  forward,  and  held  a  bold,  clever  fellow,  contrary  to  the  opinion  of 
all  who  thought  me  a  mere  dreamer;  broken-hearted  for  two  yean;  mj 
heart  handsomely  pieced  again,  but  the  crack  will  remain  till  my  dying  dty. 
Rich  and  poor  four  or  five  times :  once  on  the  rerge  of  ruin,  yet  opened 
a  new  source  of  wealth  almost  overflowing.  Now  to  be  broken  in  my  pitcb 
of  pride  .  .  .  f 

*  Lockhart,  vol.  vi.,  pp.  l64,  l65. 

t  Portion  omitted  short,  and  of  no  moment  just  now.  I  shall  rekr  to 
it  afterwards.' 

^  [Raskio,  in  re-reading  For§,  marked  this  passage  for  special  emphssis.] 
>  [The  omitted  portion  is  '' .  .  .  pitch  of  pnde,  and  nearly  winged  (unlesB  good 
news  should  come),  becaase  London  chooses  to  be  in  an  uproar,  and  in  the  tnninlt 
of  bulls  and  bears  a  poor  inoffensive  lion  like  myself  is  pushed  to  the  walL  Bat 
what  is  to  be  the  end  of  it?  God  knows;  and  so  ends  the  catechism.  Nobodfm 
the  end  .  .  ."    Ruskin  does  not  refer  to  this  paaaage  afterwards.    But  the  entry  of 
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ft.^*  "Nobody  in  the  end  can  lose  a  penny  by  me;  that  is  one  comfort. 
Men  will  think  pride  has  had  a  fidl.  Let  them  indulge  their  own  pride 
in  thinking  that  my  fall  will  make  them  higher,  or  seem  so  at  least.  I 
have  the  satisfaction  to  recollect  that  my  prosperity  has  been  of  advantage 
to  many,  and  to  hope  that  some  at  least  will  forgive  my  transient  wealth 
on  account  of  the  innocence  of  my  intentions,  and  my  real  wish  to  do 
good  to  the  poor.  Sad  hearts,  too,  at  Damidk,  and  in  the  cottages  of 
Abbotsford.  I  have  half  resolved  never  to  see  the  place  again.  How  could 
I  tread  my  hall  with  such  a  diminished  crest  ? — how  live  a  poor,  indebted 
man,  where  I  was  once  the  wealthy,  the  honoured?  I  was  to  have  gone 
there  on  Saturday,  in  joy  and  prosperity,  to  receive  my  friends.  My  dogs 
will  wait  for  me  in  vain.  It  is  foolish,  but  the  thoughts  of  parting  from 
these  dumb  creatures  have  moved  me  more  than  any  of  the  painful  reflec- 
tions I  have  put  down.  Poor  things,  I  must  get  them  kind  masters  I 
There  may  be  yet  those  who,  loving  me,  may  love  my  dog  because  it  has 
been  mine.  I  must  end  these  gloomy  forebodings,  or  I  shall  lose  the  tone 
of  mind  with  which  men  should  meet  distress.  I  feel  my  dogs'  feet  on 
my  knees;  I  hear  them  whining,  and  seeking  me  everywhere." 

He  was  fifty-four  on  the  15th  August  of  that  year,  and 
spoke  his  last  words — "God  bless  you  all,"^ — on  the  21st 
September,  1882 :  so  ending  seven  years  of  death. 

8.  His  youth,  like  the  youth  of  all  the  greatest  men, 
had  been  long,  and  rich  in  peace,  and  altogether  accumu- 
lative and  crescent  I  count  it  to  end  with  that  pain 
which  you  see  he  remembers  to  his  dying  day,  given  him 
by — Lilias  Redgauntlet,  in  October,  1796.*  Whereon  he 
sets  himself  to  his  work,  which  goes  on  nobly  for  thirty 
years,  lapping  over  a  little  into  the  death-time*  {Woodstock 
showing  scarcely  a  trace  of  diminution  of  power'). 

*  The  actual  toil  gone  through  by  him  is  far  greater  during  the  last 
years  than  before — ^in  fact  it  is  unceasing,  and  mortal ;  but  I  count  only  as 
the  true  labour-time  that  which  is  healthy  and  fruitful. 

''December  18,  1826"  includes  further  precedinf  passages;  and  amoDK  them,  the 
few  lines  quoted  by  Ruskiu  below,  p.  69S.  It  is  probably  to  this  earlier  passage, 
and  not  to  the  later  one,  that  Ruskin  here  intended  to  refer.] 

*  [Lockbart,  voL  vii.  p.  894.] 

*  jThe  allusion  is  to  Scott's  early  attachment  to  WiUiamina,  daughter  of  Sir  John 
and  Lady  Jane  Stuart  Belches  of  Inverary — ended  by  her  marriage  on  October  12, 
1796,  to  William  Forbes  (afterwards  Sir  William)  of  Pitsligo,  a  Imnker  who  proved 
to  be  one  of  Scott's  most  generous  and  delicate  friends  in  the  time  of  bis  financial 
troubles.  This  love  aflair  is  noticed  by  Lockbart  (i.  pp.  161  seg.,  242-244),  who 
says  (L  p.  161)  that  "  Scott  himself  unquestionably  sat  tor  his  own  picture  in  young 
Alan  Fairford/'  and  suggests  that  Lilias  Redgauntlet  was  in  some  respects  drawn 
from  his  early  love.] 

>  [On  WoodHoek  (finished  March  26,  1826),  compare  Fu^Um^  Fair  and  Foui, 
§  27  n.] 
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County  therefore,  thus: — 

Youth,  twenty-five  years  .  .  1771-1796. 
Labour-time,  thirty  years  .  .  1796-1826. 
Death-time,  seven  years      .        .     1825-1882. 

4.  The  great  period  of  mid-life  is  again  divided  exactl) 
in  the  midst  by  the  change  of  temper  which  made  hie 
accurate  instead  of  fantastic  in  delineation,  and  therefon 
habitually  write  in  prose  rather  than  verse.  The  Lady  r 
the  Lake  is  his  last  poem  (1810).  Rokeby  (1812)  is  i 
versified  novel;  the  Lord  of  the  Isles  is  not  so  muck 
The  steady  legal  and  historical  work  of  1810-1814,  issuing 
in  the  Essay  on  Scottish  Judicature,  and  the  Life  of  Sirifh 
with  preparation  for  his  long-cherished  purpose  of  an  editic: 
and  Life  of  Pope*  ("the  true  deacon  of  the  craft,"  s> 
Scott  often  called  him*),  confirmed,  while  they  restrainei 
and  chastised,  his  imaginative  power;  and  Waverley  (begun 
in  1805)  was  completed  in  1814.  The  apparently  unp- 
ductive  year  of  accurate  study,  1811,  divides  the  thirty 
years  of  mid-life  in  the  precise  caitre,  giving  fifteen  to 
song,  and  fifteen  to  history. 

You  may  be  surprised  at  my  speaking  of  the  noYcIss 
history.  But  Scott's  final  estimate  of  his  own  work,  gi^^ 
in  1880,  is  a  perfectly  sincere  and  perfectly  just  one  ir^ 
ceived,  of  course,  with  the  allowance  I  have  warned  j^ 
always  to  make  for  his  manner  of  reserve  in  expressinc^ 
deep  feelings  *).  "  He  replied  f  that  in  what  he  bad  done 
for  Scotland  as  a  writer,  he  was  no  more  entitled  to  the 
merit  which  had  been  ascribed  to  him  than  the  servaE* 
who  scours  the  brasses  to  the  credit  of  having  made  them; 

*  If  my  own  life  is  spared  a  little  longer^  I  can  at  least  rescue  ?o^ 
from  the  hands  of  his  present  scavenger  biographer :  *  but  ala^  for  Scotia 
loving  hand  and  noble  thought,  lost  to  him! 

f  To  the  speech  of  Mr.  Baillie  of  Jerviswoode ;  toL  vii.,  p.  221- 

^  [See  Lockhart,  vol.  iii.  p.  121.  J 

'  [See  above,  p.  675.]  .    , 

*  [See  Utter  40,  §  U  (Vol.  XXVIII.  pp.  76-76).  Buskin,  howeveri  ntnr  fm 
time  to  write  on  Pope.] 
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that;    he  had  perhaps  been  a  good  housemaid  to  Scotland, 
aj:i<l    given  the  country  a  *  rubbing  up';  and  in  so  doing 
inight   have  deserved  some  praise  for  assiduity,  and  that 
i^as    all."     Distinguish,  however,  yourselves,  and  remember 
l^hat  Scott  always  tacitly  distinguishes,  between  the  industry 
"vvluch  deserves  praise,  and  the  love  which  disdains  it.^    You 
do  not  praise  Old  Mortality  for  his  love  to  his  people;  you 
praise  him  for  his  patience  over  a  bit  of  moss  ii^  a  trouble- 
some comer.'    Scott  is  the  Old  Mortality,  not  of  tables  of 
stone^  but  of  the  fleshly  tables  of  the  heart.' 

5.  We  address  ourselves  to-day,  then,  to  begin  the  ana- 
lysis of  the  influences  upon  him  during  the  first  period 
of  twenty-five  years,  during  which  he  built  and  filled  the 
treasure-house  of  his  own  heart.  But  this  time  of  youth  T 
must  again  map  out  in  minor  detail,  that  we  may  grasp 
it  clearly. 

(1.)  From  birth  to  three  years  old.      In  Edinburgh,  a 
sickly  child;  permanent  lameness  contracted,  1771-1774. 

(2.)  Three  years  old  to  four.  Recovers  health  at  Sandy- 
Knowe.     The  dawn  of  conscious  life,  1774-1776. 

(8.)  Four  years  old  to  five.  At  Bath,  with  his  aunt, 
passing  through  London  on  the  way  to  it.  Learns  to  read, 
and  much  besides,  1775-1776. 

(4.)  Five  years  old  to  eight.  At  Sandy- Knowe.  Pastoral 
life  in  its  perfectness  forming  his  character  (an  important 
though  short  interval  at  Prestonpans  begins  his  interest  in 
sea-shore),  1776-1779. 

(5.)  Eight  years  old  to  twelve.  School  life,  under  the 
Rector  Adam,  at  High  School  of  Edinburgh,  with  his 
aunt  Janet  to  receive  him  at  Kelso,  1779-1788. 

(6.)  Twelve  years  old  to  fifteen.  College  life,  broken  by 
ilkiess,  his  uncle  Robert  taking  good  care  of  him  at  Rose- 
bank,  1788-1786. 

(7.)  Fifteen  to  twenty-five.    Apprenticeship  to  his  father^ 

^  [Here,  again,  Ruskin  in  re-reading  JPor#  marked  this  aentence  with  special 
nphasis.] 
>  [See  the  Intrt>daction  to  Old  MartaHty.] 
*  [2  Corinthians  iii.  3.] 
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and  law  practice  entered  on.  Stady  of  human  life,  ul 
of  various  literature  in  Edinburgh.  His  first  fee  of  r 
importance  expended  on  a  silver  tapavstand  for  his  motk* 
178fr-1796.* 

6.  You  have  thus  " seven  ages**'  of  his  youth  to  examiK 
one  by  one ;  and  this  convenient  number  really  comes  (ht 
without  the  least  forcing;  for  the  virtual,  though  vc 
formal,  apprenticeship  to  his  father — happiest  of  states  tor 
a  good  son — continues  through  all  the  time  of  his  1^ 
practice.  I  only  feel  a  little  compunction  at  crowding  tie 
Prestonpans  time  together  with  tiie  second  Sandy-lLDovt 
time;  but  the  former  is  too  short  to  be  made  a  period 
though  of  infinite  importance  to  Scptt*s  life.  Hear  bow  k 
writes  of  it,"*  revisiting  the  place  fifty  years  afterwards:- 

"I  knew  tlie  house  of  Mr.  Wanroch,  w^here  we  lived 
(see  where  the  name  of  the  Point  of  Warroch  in  Ci» 
Mannering  comes  from  1  •)  "I  recollected  my  juvenile  ideas 
of  dignity  attendant  on  the  large  gate,  a  black  arch  wiiici 
lets  out  upon  the  sea.  I  saw  the  Links  where  I  amng« 
my  shells  upon  the  turf,  and  swam  my  little  skiff  in  tk 
pools.  Many  recollections  of  my  kind  aunt — of  old  Geoigf 
Constable — of  Dalgetty"  (you  know  that  name  also,  doot 
you?*),  "a  virtuous  half-pay  lieutenant,  who  swaggered fc 
solitary  walk  on  the  parade,  as  he  called  a  little  open  spaff 
before  the  same  port."  (Before  the  black  arch,  Scott  mem 
not  the  harbour.)  And  he  falls  in  love  also  there,  first- 
"as  children  love."* 

7.  And  now  we  can  begin  to  count  the   rosary  df  ^ 
youth,  bead  by  bead. 

(1st  period — From  birth  to  three  years  old.) 

*  Vol.  vii.,  p.  213. 

1  [Of  these  "  seven  a^es/'  Roskin  only  deaie  methodicaUy  with  ikn^)  '^ 
this  letter,  §§  7,  8 ;  (2)  §§  9-12 ;  (3)  in  Letter  33.  For  some  additioDAl  ptvtfe^ 
dealing  with  later  periods,  see  Appendix  8,  Vol.  XXIX.  pp.  541-546,  where  Rubs 
malces  period  (7)  last  tUl  1799.] 

"  [A9  You  lAkB  It,  Act  ii.  sc.  7.] 
\Quy  Mannering,  ch.  ix.] 


« 


^   See  A  Legend  ^  Mwtroee^ 
*  [See  Lockhart,  vol.  vii.  p.  214.] 
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>         I   have  hitherto  said  nothing  to  you  of  his  father  or 

mother,  nor  shall  I  yet,  except  to  bid  you  observe  that 

they  had  been  thirteen  years  married  when  Scott  was  bom ; 

and    that    his    mother   was   the    daughter   of   a   physician, 

X)r.  Rutherford,  who  had  been  educated  under  Boerhaave/ 

This    fact   might   be  carelessly  passed  by  you  in   reading 

Loekhart;    but  if  you  will  take  the  pains  to  look  through 

Johnson's   life   of  Boerhaave,  you    will  see    how   perfecUy 

pure  and  beautiful  and  strong  every  influence  •  was,  which, 

from  whatever  distance,  touched  the  early  life  of  Scott.     I 

quote  a  sentence  or  two  from  Johnson's  closing  account  of 

r>r.  Rutherford's  master: — 

"  There  was  in  his  air  and  motion  something  rough  and  artless,  but  so 
majestic  and  great  at  the  same  time,  that  no  man  ever  looked  upon  him 
iprithout  veneration,  and  a  kind  of  tacit  submission  to  the  superiority  of  his 
genius.  The  vigour  and  activity  of  his  mind  sparkled  visibly  in  his  eyes, 
nor  was  it  ever  observed  that  any  change  of  his  fortune,  or  alteration  in 
his  afiairs,  whether  happy  or  unfortunate,  affected  his  countenance. 

"  His  greatest  pleasure  was  to  retire  to  his  house  in  the  country^  where 
he  had  a  garden  stored  with  all  the  herbs  and  trees  which  the  climate 
would  bear;  here  he  used  to  enjoy  his  hours  unmolested,  and  prosecute 
his  studies  without  interruption."* 

*  Not  to  break  away  from  my  text  too  long,  I  add  one  or  two  farther 
points  worth  notice,  here: — 

'' Boerhaave  lost  none  of  his  hours,  but  when  he  had  attained  one 
science  attempted  another.  He  added  physick  to  divinity,  chemistry  to 
the  mathematicks,  and  anatomy  to  botany. 

**  He  knew  the  importance  of  his  own  writings  to  mankind,  and  lest  he 
might,  by  a  roughness  and  barbarity  of  style  too  frequent  among  men  of 
great  learning,  disappoint  his  own  intentions,  and  make  his  labours  less 
useful,  he  did  not  neglect  the  politer  arts  of  eloquence  and  poetry.  Thus 
was  his  learning  at  once  various  and  exact,  profound  and  agreeable. 

"  But  his  knowledge,  however  uncommon,  holds  in  his  character  but  the 
second  place;  his  virtue  was  yet  much  more  uncommon  than  his  learning. 

''Being  once  asked  by  a  friend,  who  had  often  admired  his  |)atience 
under  great  provocations,  whether  he  knew  what  it  was  to  be  angry,  and 
by  what  means  he  had  so  entirely  suppressed  that  impetuous  and  ungovern- 
able passion,  he  answered,  with  the  utmost  frankness  and  sincerity,  that 
he  was  naturally  quick  of  resentment,  but  that  he  had,  by  daily  prayer 
and  meditation,  at  length  attained  to  this  mastery  over  himself." 

^  [Dr.  Herman  Boerhaave  (1668-1738),  Professor  of  Physick  at  Leyden.  For 
his  life,  see  Works  of  Samuel  Johruan  (Oxford  edition,  1826),  vol.  vi  Raskin  quotes 
(in  his  text  and  note)  from  pp.  289,  290.] 
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The  school  of  medicine  in  Edinburgh  owed  its  rise  k 
this  man,  and  it  was  by  his  pupil  Dr.  Rutherford's  sdvice. 
as  we  saw,  that  the  infant  Walter's  life  was  saved^  His 
mother  could  not  nurse  him,  and  his  first  nurse  had  cod- 
sumption.  To  this,  and  the  close  air  of  the  wynd,  mvA 
be  attributed  the  strength  of  the  childish  fever  which  tool 
away  the  use  of  the  right  limb  when  he  was  eighteen 
months  old.  How  many  of  yowr  own  children  die,  think 
you,  or  are  wasted  with  sickness,  from  the  same  causes  in 
our  increasing  cities  ?  Scott's  lameness,  however,  we  shall 
find,'  was,  in  tlie  end,  like  every  other  condition  of  his 
appointed  existence,  helpful  to  him. 

8.  A  letter  from  my  dear  friend,  Dr.  John  Brown* 
corrects  (to  my  great  delight)  a  mistake  about  Georges 
Square  I  made  in  my  last  letter.'  It  is  not  in  the  New 
Town,  but  in  what  was  then  a  meadow  district,  sloping  to 
the  south  from  old  Edinburgh;  and  the  air  of  it  wouU 
be  almost  as  healthy  for  the  child  as  that  of  the  opai 
country.  But  the  change  to  George's  Square,  though  it 
checked  the  illness,  did  not  restore  the  use  of  the  limii: 
the  boy  wanted  exercise  as  well  as  air,  and  Dr.  Rutherfori 
sent  him  to  his  other  grandfather's  farm. 

9.  (11.  1774-1776.)  The  first  year  at  Sandy-Knoitt 
In  this  year,  note  first  his  new  nurse.  The  child  had » 
maid  sent  with  him  to  prevent  his  being  an  inconvenieooe 
to  the  family.  This  maid  had  left  her  heart  behind  her  in 
Edinburgh  (ill  trusted), t  and  went  mad  in  the  solitude ;- 
"tempted  by  the  devil,"  she  told  Alison  Wikon,  the  holls^ 
keeper,  "to  kill  the  child  and  bury  it  in  the  moss." 

"Alison  instantly  took  possession  of  my  person/  ssjs 

*  See  tenninal  notes  [p.  602]. 

t  Autobiography,  p.   15  [in  Lockhart,  vol.  i]. 


>  [See  Letter  31,  §  29  (p.  58d>] 

"    See  pp.  591,  690.]  _, . 

tietter  31,  §  6  (p.  565).     For  Ruskin's  friendship  with  Dr.  Brown,  tee  vol 


s 
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>co1;t;.      And  there  is  no  more  said  of  Alison  in  the  auto- 

fiogrraphy. 

^        Sut  what  the  old  farm-housekeeper  must  have  been  to 

vine    child,  is  told  in  the  most  finished  piece  of  all  the  beau- 

L:;ifiil   story  of  Old  Mortality}    Among  his  many  beautifully 

iTwented  names,  here   is  one  not  invented — very   dear   to 

liim  : — 

c*  €  \  wish  to  speak  an  instant  with  one  Alison  Wilson^  who  resides  here/ 
^,said    Henry. 
^  *'  *  She's  no  at  hame  the  day,'  answered  Mrs.  Wilson  in  propriA  personal 

— the    state  of  whose  head-dress  perhaps  inspired  her  with  this  direct  mode 
I  of  deimying  herself — 'and  ye  are  hut  a  mislear'd  person  to  speer  for  her  in 

sic    a     manner.     Ye   might  have  had   an   M    under  your  helt  for  Mistress 

Wilsaci  of  Milnwood.' " 

t 

Read  on,  if  you  forget  it,  to  the  end,  that  third  chapter 

of  tlie  last  volume  of  Old  Mortality}    The  story  of  such 

\  xetuirn  to  the  home  of  childhood  has  been  told  often;  but 

neveT,   so  far  as  I  have  knowledge,  so  exquisitely.     I   do 

;    not  doubt  that  Elphin's  name  is  from  Sandy-Knowe  also; 

\    but  cannot  trace  it. 

i  10.   Secondly,  note  his  grandfathers'  medical  treatment 

\    of    him;    for   both   his   grandfathers   were   physicians, — ^Dr. 

Rutherford,  as  we  have  seen,  so  professed,  by  whose  advice 

i     he  is  sent  to  Sandy-Knowe.     There,  his  cattle-dealing  grand- 

I      father,  true  physician  by  diploma  of  Nature,   orders  him, 

P     whenever  the  day  is  fine,  to  be  carried  out  and  laid  down 

beside  the  old  shepherd  among  the  crags  or  rocks  round 

^      which  he  fed  his  sheep.     "The  impatience  of  a  child  soon 

j      inclined  me  to  struggle  with  my  iiifirmity,  and  I  began  by 

degrees  to  stand,  to  walk,  and  to  run.     Although  the  limb 

affected  was  much  shrunk  and  contracted,  my  general  health, 

which  was  of  more  importance,  was  much  strengthened  by 

being  frequently  in  the  open  air ;  and,  in  a  word,  I,  who  in 

a  city  had  probably  been  condemned  to  hopeless  and  helpless 

^  [For  otiMr  referenoes  to  Alison  WUson  in  Old  Mortamy,  see  Prosertnna,  Vol. 
XXV.  D.  206;  and  Letter  62,  §  8  (Vol.  XXVIII.  p.  618).l 

*  [Ch.  zxxix.,  where  Morton  is  recognised  hy  Alison  Wilson  by  saying,  " '  Down, 
"*  *im,  down.'    '  Ye  ken  our  dog^s  name/  said  the  old  lady."] 
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decrqfitude  (italics  mine),  was  now  a  healthy,  high-! 
and,    my    lameness    apart,    a    sturdy    child, — ^non   sine  oi 
animosus  infans."^ 

This,  then,  is  the  beginning  of  Scott's  conscious  exist 
ence, — ^laid  down  beside  the  old  shepherd,  among  the  rock 
and  among  the  sheep.  **  He  delighted  to  roll  about  in  \u 
grass  all  day  long  in  the  midst  of  the  flock,  and  the  sar 
of  fellowship  he  formed  with  the  sheep  and  lambs  impresse: 
his  mind  with  a  degree  of  affectionate  feeling  towards  th^E 
which  lasted  throughout  life."  * 

Such  cradle,  and  such  companionship.  Heaven  gives  h 
favourite  children. 

11.  In  1887f  two  of  the  then  maid-servants  of  Sandr 
Knowe  were  stiU  living  in  its  neighbourhood ;  one  of  then 
Tibby  Hunter,  remembered  the  child  Scott's  coming,  well:- 

^The  young  ewe-milken  delighted,  she  says,  to  carry  him  aboat  r 
their  backs  among  the  crags ;  and  he  was  '  very  gleg  (quick)  at  the  upta 
and  soon  kenned  every  sheep  and  lamb  by  head-mark  as  well  as  aoj  d 
them.'  His  great  pleasure,  however,  was  in  the  society  of  the  't^ 
hind '  recorded  in  the  epistle  to  Erskine.  '  Auld  Sandy  Onnistoun/  cal'tK 
from  the  most  dignified  part  of  his  function,  'the  oow-bailie/  bid  tb: 
chief  superintendence  of  the  flocks  that  browsed  upon  'the  velvet  tur 
of  loveliest  green.'  If  the  child  saw  him  in  the  mornings  he  couJdK 
be  satisfied  unless  the  old  man  would  set  him  astride  on  his  shoaki& 
and  take  him  to  keep  him  company,  as  he  lay  watching  his  charge. .. 
The  cow-bailie  blew  a  particular  note  on  his  whistle  which  signified  t 
the  maid-senrants  in  the  house  below  when  the  litUe  boy  wished  to  I' 
carried  home  again."' 

12.  "  Every  sheep  and  lamb  by  head-mark ;  "—that  t 
our  first  lesson ;  not  an  easy  one,  you  will  find  it,  '^ 
you  try  the  flock  of  such  a  farm.  Only  yesterday  (l-''^ 
July,  1878)  I  saw  the  dairy  of  one  half  filled  with  tte 
"  berry-bread "    (large   flat-baked    cakes  enclosing  layers  ct 

*  His  own  words  to  Mr.  Skene  of  Rubislaw,  vol.  i.,  p.  SS,  spoken  vbii^ 
Turner  was  sketching  Smailholm  Tower,  vol.  vii.,  p.  802. 

1  [Lockhart,  voL  L  pp.  20,  21.  The  Latin  quoUtion  is  from  Horace,  Odif,  ^ 
4,  20.1 

«  [Ibid.,  p.  82.  The  poeUc  "Epistle  to  Erskine"  is  prefixed  to  Canto  W^ 
of  Marmian  ;  Lockhart's  quotation  ("velvet  tufts")  is  from  it] 
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g^oosebenies)  pr^ared  by  its  mistress  for  her  shearers; — ^the 
flock  being  some  six  or  seven  hundred,  on  Coniston  Fells. 

That  is  our  first  lesson,  then,  very  utterly  learned  *^by 
heart."  This  is  our  second  (marginal  note  on  Sir  Walter's 
copy  of  Allan  Ramsay's  Tea-Table  Miscellany^  ed.  1724):^ 
^'This  book  belonged  to  my  grandfather,  Robert  Scott,  and 
out  of  it  I  was  taught  *  Hardiknute '  ^  by  heart  before  I 
could  read  the  ballad  myself.  It  was  the  first  poem  I  ever 
learnt,  the  last  I  shall  ever  forget.'"  He  repeated  a  great 
part  of  it,  in  the  forests  of  La  Cava,  in  the  spring  of  the 
year  in  which  he  died;  and  above  the  lake  Avemus,  a 
piece  of  the  song  of  the  ewe-milkers : — 

''Up  the  craggy  mountain,  and  down  the  mossj  glen. 
We  canna'  go  a-milking,  for  Charlie  and  his  men."' 

These  I  say,  then,  are  to  be  your  first  lessons.  The 
love,  and  care,  of  simplest  living  creatures;  and  the  re- 
membrance and  honour  of  the  dead,  with  the  workmanship 
for  them  of  fair  tombs  of  song. 

18.  The  Border  district  of  Scotland  was  at  this  time,  of 
all  districts  of  the  inhabited  world,  pre-eminently  the  singing 

*  The  Ballad  of  Hardiknute  is  only  a  fragment — ^but  one  eonsisting  of 
fortj-two  stanzas  of  eight  lines  each.     It  is  the  only  heroic  poem  in  the 
\     Miscellany,  of  which — and  of  the  poem  itself— more  hereafter.^    The  first 
four  lines  are  ominous  of  Scott's  own  life : — 

t  ''Stately  stept  he  East  the  wa'. 

And  stately  stept  he  West; 
Full  seventy  years  he  now  had  seen. 
With  scarce  seven  years  of  rest" 

t  i  [Allan  Ramsay  (the  elder).  The  Tea-Table  MieeeUany;  or,  A  CoUeeHon  of  Sooia 

Sange,  3  vols.,  1724-1727.    See,  again,  Letter  33,  §   10  (p.  615}.    The  Ballad  of 
Hardiknate  (by  Lady  Wardlaw,  first  pnhlished  in  1719)  is  in  vol.  iL  pp.  281-242.] 
>  [Lockhart,  vol.  i.  p.  83.] 

'  fSee  Lockhart,  vol.  vii.  pp.  356,  357.  The  lines  are  from  the  favoorite 
Jacobite  song  "Charlie  is  my  Ealing."  Tlie  version  of  the  lines  given  by  James 
Hogg  {Jacobite  Beliee  f^  ScotUmd,  Second  Series,  1821,  p.  94)  differs  from  that  here 
quoted  from  Lockhart,  and  is 

''Ifs  np  yon  heathery  mountain^ 
Ana  down  yon  scragoy  glen. 
We  dauma  gang  a-imiKing 
For  CharlM  and  his  men."] 

«  [See  Letter  33,  §§  9,  10  (pp.  614,  615).] 
xxvn.  2  p 
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country, — ^that   which   most   naturally    expressed  its  noUe 
thoughts  and  passions  in  song. 

The  easily  traceable  reasons  for  this  character  are,  I 
think,  the  following  (many  exist,  of  course,  untraceably). 

First,  distinctly  pastoral  life,  giving  the  kind  of  Idsme 
which,  in  all  ages  and  countries,  solaces  itself  with  simple 
music,  if  other  circumstances  are  fayourable, — ^that  is  to 
say,  if  the  sununer  air  is  mild  enough  to  allow  repose,  aod 
the  race  has  imagination  enough  to  give  motive  to  verse. 

The  Scottish  Lowland  air  is,  in  summer,  of  exquisite 
clearness  and  softness, — the  heat  never  so  great  as  to 
destroy  energy,  and  the  shepherd's  labour  not  severe  eDougl 
to  occupy  wholly  either  mind  or  body.  A  Swiss  herd  may 
have  to  climb  a  hot  ravine  for  thousands  of  feet,  or  cross 
a  difficult  piece  of  ice,  to  rescue  a  lamb,  or  lead  his  floci 
to  an  isolated  pasture.  But  the  borderer's  sheep-path  on 
the  heath  is,  to  his  strong  frame,  utterly  without  labour  or 
danger;  he  is  free-hearted  and  free-footed  all  the  summer 
day  long;  in  winter  darkness  and  snow  finding  yet  enou^ 
to  make  him  grave  and  stout  of  heart 

Secondly,  the  soldier's  life,  passing  gradually,  not  ic 
cowardice  or  under  foreign  conquest,  but  by  his  o^ni  is- 
creasing  kindness  and  sense,  into  that  of  the  shepherd ;  thus, 
without  humiliation,  leaving  the  war-wounded  past  to  be 
recalled  for  its  sorrow  and  its  fame. 

Thirdly,  the  extreme  sadness  of  that  past  itself:  gi>in; 
pathos  and  awe  to  all  the  imagery  and  power  of  Nature. 

Fourthly  (this  a  merely  physical  cause,  yet  a  very  not- 
able one),  the  beauty  of  the  sound  of  Scottish  streams. 

14.  I  know  no  other  waters  to  be  compared  with  them; 
— such  streams  can  only  exist  under  very  subtle  concur 
rence  of  rock  and  climate.  There  must  be  much  soft  raint 
not  (habitually)  tearing  the  hills  down  with  floods ;  and  the 
rocks  must  break  irregularly  and  jaggedly.  Our  £Dglisb 
Yorkshire  shales  and  limestones  merely  form — carpenter-E^ 
—tables  and  shelves  for  the  rivers  to  drip  and  leap 
while  the  Cumberland  and  Welsh  rocks  break  too 
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and  lose  the  multiplied  chords  of  musical  sound.  Farther, 
the  loosely-breaking  rock  must  contain  hard  pebbles,  to 
S^iye  the  level  shore  of  white  shingle,  through  which  the 
brown  water  may  stray  wide,  in  rippling  threads.  The 
fords  even  of  English  rivers  have  given  the  names  to  hall 
our  prettiest  towns  and  villages  (the  difference  between  ford 
and  bridge  curiously — ^if  one  may  let  one's  fancy  loose 
for  a  moment — chiuracterizing  the  difference  between  the 
baptism  of  literature,  and  the  edification  of  mathematics,  in 
our  two  great  universities);  but  the  pure  crystal  of  the 
Scottish  pebbles,"*  giving  the  stream  its  gradations  of  amber 
to  the  edge,  and  the  sound  as  of  "ravishing  division  to  the 
lute,''^  makes  the  Scottish  fords  the  happiest  pieces  of  all 
one's  day  walk. 

''The  fimnhouse  itself  was  small  and  poor,  with  a  common  kailyard  on 
one  flank,  and  a  staring  bam  of  the  doctor's  (' Douglas '')  erection  on  the 
other ;  while  in  front  appeared  a  filthy  pond,  covered  with  ducks  and  duck- 
weed,! from  which  the  whole  tenement  had  derived  the  unharmonious 
designation  of  'Clarty  Hole/'  But  the  Tweed  was  everything  to  him:  a 
beautiful  river,  flowing  broad  and  bright  over  a  bed  of  milk-white  pebbles, 
unless  where,  here  and  there,  it  darkened  into  a  deep  pool,  overhung  as  yet 
only  by  the  birches  and  alders  which  had  survived  the  statelier  growth  of 
the  primitive  forest;  and  the  first  hour  that  he  took  possession  he  claimed 
for  his  fium  the  name  of  the  adjoining  ford."| 

With  the  murmur,  whisper,  and  low  fall  of  these  stream- 
lets, unmatched  for  mystery  and  sweetness,  we  must  re- 
member  aUo  the  varUble.  Z  sekl«n  wUd.  ttrilling  of  the 

*  Lockhart,  in  the  extract  just  below,  calls  them  ''milk-white."  This 
is  exactly  right  of  the  pale  bluish  translucent  quarts,  in  which  the  agat- 
escent  veins  are  just  traceable,  and  no  more,  out  of  the  trap-rocks;  but 
the  gneissitic  hills  give  also  exquisitely  brilliant  pure  white  and  cream- 
coloured  quarts,  roU^  out  of  their  vein  stones. 

f  With  your  pardon,  Mr.  Lockhart,  neither  ducks  nor  duckweed  are  in 
the  least  derogatory  to  the  purity  of  a  pooL 

I  Vol.  ii.,  p.  358 ;  compare  ii.,  70.  "  If  it  seemed  possible  to  scramble 
through,  he  scorned  to  go  ten  yards  about,  and  in  fact  preferred  the 
ford,"  etc 

^  [1  King  Henry  IV,,  Act  iiL  sc  1.] 

>  rfhii  u  Ruskin's  interpolation,  ''the  doctor"  being  the  Rev.  Dr.  Rebart 
Douglas,  minister  of  Galashieb,  from  whom  Soott  had  bought  the  fitrm  at  Abbots- 
ford.l 

•  [See  Utter  33,  §§  2,  8,  and  18  (pp.  007»  813,  822).] 
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wind  among  the  recesses  of  the  glens ;  and,  not  lesst,  tk 
need  of  relief  from  the  monotony  of  occupations  mvolving 
some  rhythmic  measure  of  the  beat  of  foot  or  hand,  duiin; 
the  long  evenings  at  the  hearth*side. 

15.  In  the  rude  lines  describing  such  passing  of  hcnm 
quoted  by  Scott  in  his  introduction  to  the  Border  JIfic- 
itrelsy,  *  you  find  the  grandmother  spinning,  with  her  stoc 
Yiext  the  hearth, — ^''for  she  was  old,  and  saw  ri^t  dimly' 
(firelight,  observe,  all  that  was  needed  even  thai);  "she 
spms  to  make  a  web  of  good  Scots  linen "  (can  you  shot 
such  now,  from  your  Glasgow  mills  ?)•  The  frtther  is  pall- 
ing hemp  (or  bating  it).  The  only  really  beautiful  piect 
of  song  which  I  heud  at  Verona,  during  several  montb 
stay  there  in  1869,  was  the  low  chant  of  girls  unwindi« 
the  cocoons  of  the  silkworm,  in  the  cottages  among  tk 
olive-dad  hiUs  on  the  north  of  the  city.^  Nev^  any  i 
the  streets  of  it ; — ^there,  only  insane  shrieks  of  Rcpublicsi 
populace,  or  senseless  dance-music,  played  by  operatic 
military  bands. 

16.  And  one  of  the  most  curious  points  connected  vri 
the  study  of  Border-life  is  this  connection  of  its  powers 
song  either  with  its  industry  or  human  love,  but  neva 
with  the  religious  passion  of  its  **  Independent "  mind.  Tbe 
definite  subject  of  the  piper  or  minstrel  being  always  ^ 
or  love  (peasant  love  as  much  honoured  as  the  proudest 
his  feeling  is  steadily  antagonistic  to  Puritanism ;  and  tk 
discordance  of  Scottish  modem  psalmody  is  as  imexampk^^ 
among  civilized  nations  as  the  sweetness  of  their  ballads^ 
shepherds'  or  ploughmen's  (the  plough  and  pulpit  conuiif 
into  fatalest  opposition  in  Ayrshire);  so  that  Wanderii? 
Willie  must,  as  a  matter  of  course,  head  the  troop  ^ 
Redgauntlet's  riotous  fishermen  with  **  Merrily  danced  tk 

*  Svo,  1S06,  p.  119. 


1  [For   this   incident   see    Ruskin's   letter   of  June    18,   1869,   in  Vol  XI^ 
p.  IvO.] 
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Quaker's  wife.*'^    And  see  Wandering  Willie's  own  descrip- 
tion of  his  gudesire: — 

"A  rambling,  rattling  chiel  he  had  been,  in  his  joung  days,  and  could 
plaj  weel  on  Uie  pipes ;-^he  was  famous  at  'Hoopers  and  Girden';  a' 
Cumberland  could  na  touch  him  at  'Jockie  Lattin';  and  he  had  the  finest 
finger  for  the  back-lilt  between  Berwick  and  Carlisle ; — the  like  o'  Steenie 
was  na  the  sort  they  made  Whigs  o'."^ 

And  yet,  to  this  Puritan  element,  Scott  owed  q^uite  one 
of  the  most  noble  conditions  of  his  mental  life. 

17.  But  it  is  of  no  use  trying  to  get  on  to  his  aunt 
Janet  in  this  letter,  for  there  is  yet  one  thing  I  have  to 
explain  to  you  before  I  can  leave  you  to  meditate,  to  pur- 
pose, over  that  sorrowful  piece  of  Scott's  diary  with  which 
it  began. 

If  you  had  before  any  thoughtful  acquaintance  with  his 
general  character,  or  with  his  writings,  but  had  not  studied 
this  close  of  his  life,  you  cannot  but  have  read  with  surprise^ 
in  the  piece  of  the  diary  I  quoted,'  the  recurring  sentences 
showing  the  deep  wounds  of  his  pride.  Your  iD{](,pressioQ 
of  him  was,  if  thoughtfully  received,  that  of  a  man  mod^ 
and  self-forgetful,  even  to  error.  Yet,  very  evidently,  tl^e 
bitterest  pain  under  his  fallen  fortune  is  felt  by  his  pride. 

Do  you  fancy  the  feeling  is  only  by  chance  so  strongly 
expressed  in  that  passage? 

It  is  dated  18th  December.    Now  read  this : — 

"Febmofy  5th,  1826. — Missie  was  in  the  drawing-room,  and  overheaxd 
William  Qerk  and  me  laughing  excessively  at  some  foolery  or  other  in  thie 
back  room,  to  her  no  small  surprise,  which  she  did  not  keep  to  herself. 
But  do  people  suppose  that  he  was  less  sorry  for  his  poor  sister,  or  I  for 
my  lost  fortune  ?  If  I  have  a  very  strong  passion  in  the  world,  it  is  pride ; 
and  that  never  hinged  upon  world's  gear,  which  was  alwi^ys,  with  me — 
light  oome,  light  go."^ 

18.  You  will  not  at  first  understand  the  tone  of  this 
last  piece,  in  which  two  currents  of  thought  run  counter, 
or,  at  least,  one  with  a  back  eddy ;  and  you  may  think  Scptt 


Redffauntlet,  eh.  iv.l 
Ihid.,  Letter  XL] 
See  above,  §  2.] 
liockbart,  vol.  vL  p.  209.] 
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did  not  know  himself,  and  that  his  strongest  passion  was 
not  pride;  and  that  he  did  care  for  world's  gear. 

Not  so,  good  reader.  Never  allow  your  own  concdtto 
betray  you  into  that  extremest  folly  of  thinking  that  jou 
can  know  a  great  man  better  than  he  knows  himself.  He 
may  not  often  wear  his  heart  on  his  sleeve^  for  you;  but 
when  he  does,  depend  upon  it,  he  lets  you  see  deep,  and 
see  true. 

Scott's  ruling  passion  was  pride ;  but  it  was  nobly  setr- 
on  his  honour,  and  his  courage,  and  his  quite  consdois 
intellectual  power.  The  apprehended  loss  of  honour,— the 
shame  of  what  he  thinks  in  himself  cowardice, — or  the  feir 
of  failure  in  intellect,  are  at  any  time  overwhelming  to  him 
But  now,  he  felt  that  his  honour  was  safe;  his  couiap 
was,  even  to  himself,  satisfying;  his  sense  of  inteUectual 
power  undiminished ;  and  he  had  therefore  recovered  some 
peace  of  mind,  and  power  of  endurance.  The  evils  he  couH 
not  have  borne,  and  lived,  have  not  been  inflicted  on  him 
and  could  not  be.  He  can  laugh  again  with  his  fiiend;- 
**  but  do  people  suppose  that  he  was  less  sorry  for  his  poor 
sister,  or  I  for  my  lost  fortune?" 

19.  What  is  this  loss,  then,  which  he  is  grieving  for- 
as  for  a  lost  sister?  Not  world's  gear,  "which  was  alwap, 
with  me.  Light  come,  light  go." 

Something  far  other  than  that 

Read  but  these  three  short  sentences  more,"*^  out  of  ^ 
entries  in  December  and  January: — 

''  Mj  heart  clings  to  the  place  I  have  created :  there  ia  scarce  a  tm 
on  It  that  does  not  owe  its  being  to  me/' 

"Poor  Will  Laidlaw — ^poor  Tom  Pardie— such  news  will  wring  ^ 
hearts ;  and  manj  a  poor  fellow  besides,  to  whom  my  prosperity  was  diitj 
bread." 

"  I  have  walked  my  last  on  the  domains  I  have  planted,  sate  the  1^ 
time  in  the  halls  I  have  built.  Bat  death  would  have  taken  tbem  frtit 
me  if  misfortune  had  spared  them. — My  poor  people,  whom  I  loved  sc 
well!" 

♦  Vol.  vi.,  pp.  164,  166,  196. 
^  [Oiheiio,  Act  i  sc  1.] 
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20.  Nor  did  they  love  him  less.  You  know  that 
his  house  was  left  to  him,  and  that  his  ''poor  people" 
served  him  until  his  death— or  theirs.  Hear  now  how  they 
served : — 

''The  butler/'  says  Lockhart,  visiting  Abbotsford  in  1827,  ''instead  of 
being  the  easy  chief  of  a  large  establishment,  was  now  doing  half  the 
work  of  the  house,  at  probably  half  his  former  wages.  Old  Peter,  who 
had  been  for  five-and-twenty  years  a  dignified  coachman,  was  now  plough- 
man-in-ordinary,  only  putting  his  horses  to  the  carriage  upon  hiffh 
and  rare  occasions;  and  so  on  with  all  the  rest  that  remained  of  the 
ancient  train.  And  all,  to  my  view,  seemed  happier  than  they  had 
ever  done  before.  Their  good  conduct  had  given  every  one  of  them  a 
new  elevation  in  his  own  mind;  and  yet  their  demeanour  had  gained, 
in  place  of  losing,  in  simple  humility  of  observance.  The  great  loss 
was  that  of  William  Laidlaw,  for  whom  (the  estate  being  all  but  a  frag- 
ment in  the  hands  of  the  trustees  and  their  agent)  there  was  now  no 
occupation  here.  The  cottage  which  his  taste  had  converted  into  a 
loveable  retreat  had  found  a  rent-paying  tenant;  and  he  was  living  a 
dozen  miles  off,  on  the  farm  of  a  relation  in  the  Vale  of  Yarrow.  Every 
week,  however,  he  came  down  to  have  a  ramble  with  Sir  Walter  over 
their  old  haunts,  to  hear  how  the  pecuniary  atmosphere  was  darkening  or 
brightening,  and  to  read,  in  every  face  at  Abbotsford,  that  it  could  never 
be  itself  again  until  circumstances  should  permit  his  re-establishment  at 
Kaeside. 

"All. this  warm  and  respectful  solicitude  must  have  had  a  preciously 
soothing  influence  on  the  mind  of  Scott,  who  may  be  said  to  have  lived 
upon  love.  No  man  cared  less  about  popular  admiration  and  applause ;  but 
for  the  least  chill  on  the  affection  of  any  near  and  dear  to  him,  he  had- 
the  sensitiveness  of  a  maiden.  I  cannot  forget,  in  particular,  how  his  eyes 
sparkled  when  he  first  pointed  out  to  me  Peter  Mathieson  guiding  the 
plough  on  the  haugh.  '  Egad,'  said  he, '  auld  Pepe '  (this  was  the  children's 
name  for  their  good  friend)^  'auld  Pepe's  whistling  at  his  darg.^  The 
honest  fellow  said  a  yoking  in  a  deep  field  would  do  baith  him  and  the 
blackies  good.  If  things  get  round  with  me,  easy  shall  be  Pepe's 
cushion.'"  > 

21.  You  see  there  is  not  the  least  question  about 
striking  for  wages  on  the  part  of  Sir  Walter's  servants. 
The  law  of  supply  and  demand  is  not  consulted,  nor  are 
their  wages  determined  by  the  great  principle  of  com- 
petition— so    rustic    and    absurd   are    they;    not    but    that 

^  [See  Letter  33,  §  2  (p.  606);  darg  mesning  "a  day's  work/'  the  word  being 
a  synoopiited  form  of  dayuwrAr.] 
>  [Lockhart,  voL  vii.  pp.  80,  81.] 
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they  take  it  on  them  sometimes  to  he   masters  insteidd 
servants: — 

''March  SI. — Wrote  till  twelve,  then  out  upon  the  heights,  and  £h6: 
the  gmle  brmvely.  Tom  Purdie  was  not  with  me ;  ke  iwndd  kaoe  oNigei  ■ 
to  keep  the  sheltered  grtnmd."  * 

You  are  well  past  all  that  kind  of  things,  you  think,  ak 
know  better  how  to  settle  the  dispute  between  Capii^ 
and  Labour. 

"What  has  that  to  do  with  domestic  servants ?"  do  yoa 
ask  ?  You  think  a  house  with  a  tall  chimney,  and  two  or 
three  hundred  servants  in  it,  is  not  properly  a  house  at  all; 
that  the  sacred  words,  Domus,  Duomo,  cannot  be  appM 
to  it ;  and  that  Giotto  would  have  refused  to  bufld  & 
Buzzing  Tower,^  by  way  of  belfry,  in  Lancashire? 

Well,  perhaps  you  are  right.  If  you  are  merely  un- 
lucky Williams — borrowing  colossal  planes ' — ^instead  of  true  • 
servants,  it  may  well  be  that  Pepe's  own  iv^histling  at  his 
darg  must  be  very  impossible  for  you,  only  manufacture! 
whistling  any  more  possible.  Which  are  you  ?  Which  mi 
you  be? 

22.  I  am  afraid  there  is  little  doubt  which  you  are;- 
but  there  is  no  doubt  whatever  which  you  would  like  to 
be,  whether  you  know  your  own  minds  or  not.     You  will 
never  whistle  at  your  dargs  more,  unless  you   are  servi^ 
masters  whom  you  can  love.     You  may  shorten  your  hoim 
of  labour  as  much  as  you  please ; — no  minute  of  them  vm 
be  merry,  till  you  are  serving  truly :  that  is  to  say,  until 
the  bond  of  constant  relationship — service  to  death — is  again 
established  between  your  masters  and  you.      It  has  been 
Ixroken  by  their  sin,  but  may  yet   be   recovered  by  J(^ 
virtue.     All  the  best  of  you  cling  to  the  least  remnant  or 
shadow  of  it.     I  heard  but  the  other  day  of  a  foreman,  in 
a  large  house  of  business,  discharged  at  a  week's  waimng 

*  Vol.  viL,  p.  9.     [The  italics  are  Ruskin't.] 


1  [See  above,  p.  616.] 

s  [See  Letter  1,  §§  13,  14  (pp.  24-26).] 
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on  account  of  depression  in  trade, — who  thereupon  went  to 

one  of  the  partners,  and  showed  him  a  letter  which  he  had 

received  a  year   before,  offering  him  a  situation  with    an 

increase  of  his  salary  by  more  than  a  third ;  which  offer  he 

had  refused  without  so  much  as  telling  his  masters  of  its 

being  made  to  him,  that  he  might  stay  in  the  old  house. 

He  was  a  Scotchman— and  I  am  glad  to  tell  the  story  of 

1ms    fidelity  with  that  of  Pepe  and  Tom  Purdie.      I  know 

not  how  it  may  be  in  the  south ;  but  I  know  that  in  Scot- 

land,  and  the  northern  border,  there  still  remains  something 

of  the  feeling  which  fastened  the  old  French  word  "loial** 

among  the  dearest  and  sweetest  of  their  familiar  speech; 

and  that  there  are  some  souls  yet  among  them,  who,  alike 

in  labour  or  in  rest,  abide  in,  or  will  depart  to,  the  Land 

of  the  LeaL* 


'^  Sire,  moult  me  pUui  vostre  eecoU 
Et  vo  noble  conseil  loial, 
Ne  du  trespasser  ntuf  entente; 
Sans  lui  naray  ne  bien  ne  maL 
Amours  ce  vouloir  me  presente, 

Qui  veult  que  tout  mon  appartil 
Soil  mis  i  servir  soir  et  mam 
LoiauU,  et  moult  me  merveil 
Comment  homs  a  le  cuer  si  vam 
Qu'il  a  d  fausseti  rMaim^* ' 

1  rrh«  title  of  the  wfxo%  \f  CaroUne  Oliphuii,  BaroDMi  Nairna] 

'  [No.    61   in  U  Uvre  des  Cent   BaUades  (see  above,   p.  263  n.).     The  old 

French  venes  are  thus  rendered  hj  Mr.  CoUingwood  in  his  Index  to  toL  ii.  of  tli# 

Small  Edition  of  Fffrs:— 

*'  Fair  Sir,  vour  teaching  gladdens  me, — 
Your  noble  lore  of  loyalty, — 
Nor  thereagainst  would  I  transgress; 
Without  it  hope  nor  fear  I  see. 
LoTO  lays  on  me  such  willingness. 

And  bids  that  all  my  strength  be  set 
Both  mom  and  eveninff  to  obey 
Loyalty :— and  I  marvel  yet 
How  heart  of  man  so  hx  amy 
From  faith  to  faithlessness  can  stoay."] 


NOTES  AND  CORRESPONDENCE 


85.  I  bare  been  making  not  a  few  mistakes  in  Form  latelj ;  and,  iodeei 
am  careless  enougb  in  it,  not  solicitous  at  all  to  avoid  mistakes ;  for  bdag 
entirely  sure  of  my  main  ground,  and  entirely  bonest  in  purpose,  1  knot 
tbat  I  cannot  make  any  mistake  wbich  will  invalidate  my  work,^  and  tint 
any  cbance  error  wbicb  tbe  Tbird  Fors  may  appoint  for  me,  is  often  likdr 
to  bring  out,  in  its  correction,  more  good  tban  if  I  bad  taken  tbe  psim  ti 
avoid  it.  Here,  for  instance,  is  Dr.  Brown's  letter,  wbich  I  should  not  bie 
bad,  but  for  my  baving  confused  George's  Street  with  Geoif^<t\  SqiuR,* 
and  bavinff  too  sbortly  generalised  my  experience  of  modern  novel  retden; 
and  it  teUs  me^  and  you,  something  about  Scott  and  Dickens  which  is  d 
tbe  greatest  use. 

''  Mv  DEAR  Fbiknd,— I  sm  rejoiced  to  see  yon  upon  Seotl.  It  will  be  a  pff- 
manent  good,  your  hariog  broken  this  ipronnd.  But  you  are  wrong  in  two  thio^ 
George's  Square  is  not  in  the  detestabM  New  Town,  it  is  to  tbe  south  of  tiie  wr 
Old  Town,  and  near  the  Meadows. 

''Than  you  say  'nobodjr  now  will  read  them'  (Miss  Edgeworth  and  Sir  Wdter)' 
Shs  is  less  read  than  I  think  she  should  be,  hut  he  is  enormously  read— here  ^ 
in  America. 

''  In  the  twelve  months  ending  June,  1873,  Adsm  Black  and  bis  aons  hare  sos 
over  2^,000  Waverieyt,  and  I  know  that  when  Dickens— that  grmBt  master  of  fo 
and  falsetto — went  last  to  America,  and  there  was  a  fury  for  bim  and  his  boob) 
the  sale  of  them  only  touched  for  a  short  time  the  ordinary  sale  of  the  Scott 
Novels,  and  subsided  immensely,  soon,  the  Scotts  going  steadily  on  inerosof 
Our  young  'genteel'  ffirls  and  boys,  I  fear,  don't  read  them  aa  the  same  ds»  » 
thirty  years  ago,  but  the  readers  of  them,  in  the  body  of  the  people,  are  imineiiK; 
and  you  have  only  to  look  at  the  four  or  five  copies  of  tbe  whole  set  in  «r 
public  libraries  to  see  how  they  are  being  read,  lliat  is  a  beautiful  inwing^ 
Chantrey's,*  and  new  to  me, — very  like,  having  the  simple,  childlike  look  whidi  n 
had.    llie  skull  is  hardly  high  enough." 

S4.  A  subsequent  letter  tells  me  tbat  Dinlay  is  a  big  hill  in  liddtf- 
dale;^  and  enclosed  (search  for  it  being  made)  the  tune  of  Sour  Pkinf  ^ 
Gaksbiels,<  of  wbicb  I  will  only  at  present  bid  you  farther  observe  tbit  it 

1  [Compare  Jfodeni  Ptiinten^  voL  iiL,  Preface,  §  3  (Vol.  V.  p.  6).]  .  . 

*  [See  Letters  31  (§  6  n.)  and,  above,  §  8,  pp.  666,  690.  The  commnnicstioQtJW 
been  forwarded  to  Ruskin  through  Mr.  AUen.  'Ht  is  a  bad  mittsire,"^^ 
Rnskin  to  him  (July  2,  1873),  "and  there  is  nothing  for  it  but  humble  pia  J 

*  [See  Letter  31,  §  1  (p.  662).] 

«   Plate  XUI. ;  see  above  (p.  662  n).] 

*  See  Letter  31,  $  7  n.  (p.  666). 

*  [See  Letter  31,  §  22  (p.  682).] 

eos 
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is  the  first  ''touch  of  the  auld  bread-winner"  that  Wandering  Willie  plaji 
to  Darsie.^ 

S5.  Another  valued  correspondent  reminds  me  that  people  might  get 
hold  of  my  haying  spoken,  a  good  many  numbers  back,  of  low  sunshine 
**  at  six  o'clock  on  an  October  morning " ; '  and  truly  enough  it  must  have 
been  well  on  towards  seven. 

26.  A  more  serious,  but  again  more  profitable,  mistake,  was  made  in 
the  June  Fars,  by  the  correspondent  (a  working  man)  who  sent  me  the 
examination  paper,  arranged  from  a  Kensington  one,  from  which  I  quoted 
the  four  questions,* — ^who  either  did  not  know,  or  did  not  notice,  the 
diflerence  between  St  Matthew  and  St  Matthias.  The  paper  had  been 
set  in  the  schools  of  St.  Matthew,  and  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
of  the  schools  of  St.  Matthias  wrote  to  me  in  violent  indignation — little 
thinking  how  greatly  pleased  I  should  be  to  hear  of  ant/  school  in  which 
Kensington  questions  were  not  asked,— or  if  asked,  were  not  likely  to  be 
answered. 

I  find  even  that  the  St.  Matthias  children  could  in  all  probability  answer 
the  questions  I  proposed  as  alternative, — for  they  have  flower  shows,  and 
prizes  presented  by  Bishops,  and  appear  to  be  quite  in  an  exemplary  phase 
of  education :  all  which  it  is  very  pleasant  to  me  to  learn.  (Apropos  of 
the  equivoque  between  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Matthias,  another  corre- 
spondent puts  me  in  mind  of  the  promise  I  made  to  find  out  for  you  who 
St.  Pancras  was.^  I  did ;  but  did  not  much  care  to  tell  you — ^for  I  had 
put  him  with  St.  Paul  only  because  both  their  names  began  with  P ;  ^  and 
round  that  he  was  an  impertinent  youth  of  sixteen,  who  ought  to  have 
been  learning  to  ride  and  swim,  and  took  to  theology  instead,  and  was 
made  a  martyr  o^  and  had  that  mock-Greek  church  built  to  his  Christian 
honour  in  Mary-le-bone.  I  have  no  respect  whatever  for  boy  or  girl 
martyrs; — we  old  men  know  the  value  of  the  dregs  of  life:  but  young 
people  will  throw  the  whole  of  it  away  for  a  freak,  or  in  a  pet  at  losing 
a  toy.) 

27.  I  suppose  I  shall  next  have  a  fiery  letter  abjuring  Kensington  from 
the  committee  of  the  schools  of  St.  Matthew: — nothing  could  possibly 
give  me  greater  pleasure.  I  did  not,  indeed,  intend  for  some  time  to  give 
yon  any  serious  talk  about  Kensington,  and  then  I  meant  to  give  it  you  in 
large  print — and  at  length ;  but  as  this  matter  has  been  ''forced "  upon 
me  (note  the  power  of  the  word  Fors  in  the  first  syllable  of  that  word)  I 
will  say  a  word  or  two  now. 

I  have  lying  beside  me  on  my  table,  in  a  bright  orange  cover,  the 
seventh  edition  of  the  **  Young  Mechanic's  Instructor ;  or,  Workman's  Guide 
to  the  various  Arts  connected  with  the  Building  Trades ;  showing  how  to 
strike  out  all  kinds  of  Arches  and  Gothic  Points,  to  set  out  and  construct 
Skew  Bridges;  with  numerous  Illustrations  of  Foundations,  Sections,  Ele- 
vations, etc.      Receipts,  Rules,  and    Instructions    in    the   art   of  Castings 

1 


Redgauntlet,  Letter  X.] 
See  Letter  16,  §  10  (p.  26C 

*  [See  Letter  SO,  §  9  (p.  668), 
«  TSee  Letter  27,  §  4  (p.  492) 

*  [Compare  above,  p.  400.] 
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Modelling,  Cwing,  Gilding,  Djeing,  Staining^  Poliihiiig,  Bransing^  Laqoo- 
ing,  Japanning,  Enamelling,  Gasfitting,  Plumbing,  GUudng,  Paintii^  ete. 
Jewellers'  SeenetSy  Miscellaneous  Receipti^  Useful  Tables^  etc.,  and  a  niietr 
of  useful  information  designed  specially  for  the  W<»kii^  Meduint- 
London :  Brodie  and  Middbton,  79#  Long  Acre ;  and  all  BooksdkR  ii 
Town  and  Country.     Price,  2s.  &±"^ 

From  pages  11,  80,  and  81  of  the  introduction  to  this  work,  I  quote  the 
following  obsenrations  on  St  Paul's,  the  Nineveh  sculptores,  and  the  Hoon 
of  Parliament 

L— Or  St.  Paul's 

"Since  London  was  first  built,  which  we  are  lad  to  belioTe  was  about  tbefw 
50,  by  the  Romans,  there  has  not  been  a  mora  magnificent  buildipg  eiwted  in  it 
than  St  Paurs— this  stupendous  edifice  which  absorbs  the  attention,  and  strks 
with  wonder  all  who  behold  it,  was  founded  by  Ethelbert,  the  fifth  King'  of  K^ 
in  the  year  004  A.n.  And  it  is  certain  that  since  the  completion  of  this  bcM- 
ing,  succeeding  generations  hsTC  made  no  progress  in  the  construction  of  pohL' 
buildings." 

II. — Of  the  Ninkvkh  Sculptures 

''There  is  one  feature  in  the  Nineveh  sculptures  which  meet  bsautiftiUy  iU<^ 
trates  and  corroborates  the  truth  of  the  Scriptures ;  any  person  who  hst  eanmj 
read  the  Scriptures,  and  has  seen  the  Nineveh  sculptures,  cannot  fail  to  mi  tk 
beautiful  illustration ;  it  will  be  remembered  that  the  king  is  spoken  of  in  nuj 
places  as  riding  in  his  chariot,  and  of  the  king's  armeur4bearer  follovio^  ^^.^ 
the  battle.  In  the  Nineveh  sculptures  you  will  see  the  &ct  ezemplified— the  kbc 
in  his  chariot,  and  his  armour-bearer  defending  him  with  his  ahield." 

IIL-^Of  the  Houses  or  Parliament 

''Of  all  the  Gothic  buildings  that  we  have  in  our  country,  both  of  sneieBt  uj 
modem  date,  the  Houses  of  Parliament  are  the  best  and  most  elaborate;  tfaev^ 
step  of  its  mndeur  is,  that  it  stands  parallel  to  the  mi^sstic  stream  of  the  Bi>ff 
ThaaMSi  and  owinf  to  its  prozinoate  distsnoe  to  the  river,  there  is  no  thoroog^w 
between  it  and  the  water ;  its  open  situation  gives  it  a  auhlime  viev  btm  tk 
opposite  side ;  but  especially  from  Westnunster  Bridge  its  aspect  is  gno^  ^ 
nuupiifieent  in  the  extreme.  Its  superb  tracery  flitters  in  the  distsnoe,  in  ^ 
siffht  of  the  spectator,  like  the  yellow  autumnal  foliage  of  some  picturesqoe  ^ 
which  beautifies  the  verdant  valleys  and  bedecks  the  silvery  hills.  The  wt^ 
figures  in  their  stately  order,  encanopied  in  their  Gothic  pi^aces,  brin^  to  ^ 
remembrance  the  noble  patriarchs  of^  old,  or  the  patriots  of  rsesot  dsji  '<> 
numerous  pinnacles,  turrets,  and  towers,  rise  up  into  the  smoky  and  Use  t^^ 
phere  like  forest  trees,  which  will  stand  as  an  everlasting  memento  of  tbe  irv 
and  noble-minded  generation  who  raised  this  grand  and  magnificent  structnr^  * 
that  after-generations  may  sav,  'Surely  our  forefathers  were  great  and  illuitnotf 
men,  that  they  had  reached  the  climax  of  hunuin  skill,  so  that  we  csooot  imfrfit 
on  their  superb  and  princely  buildings.'" 

These  three  extracts,  though  in  an  extreme  degree,  are  absolutely  tsA 
accurately  characteristic  of  the  sort  of  mind,  unexampled  in  any  '^^ 

>  mv  C.  Allen ;  first  published  in  1863.]  , 

'  [Tne  words  do  not  read  grammatiaJly ;  but  Ruakin's  citation  is  scenistS'j 
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sLges  for  its  conceit,  its  hypocrisy,  and  its  sevenfold — or  rather  seventv 
t:ixne8  sevenfold  —  ignonnce,  the  dregs  of  corrupted  knowledge,  which 
xnodem  art^teaching,  centralized  by  Kensington,  produces  in  our  workmen 
and  their  practical  ''guides."  How  it  is  produced,  and  how  the  torturing 
examinations  as  to  the  possible  position  of  the  letters  in  the  word  Chillian- 
-w^allah,^  and  the  collection  of  costly  objects  of  art  from  all  quarters  of  the 
inrorld,  end  in  these  conditions  of  paralysed  brain  and  corrupted  heart,  I 
Kvill  show  you  at  length  in  a  future  letter.' 

1  [See  Letter  30,  §  9  (d.  658>] 

'  [No  future  letter  was  devoted  expressly  to  this  subject ;  but  fbr  other  references 
to  the  ''  Science  and  Art  Department,  connected  with  the  South  Kensington  Museum, 
see  above,  pp.  20, 160 ;  Vol.  XXVIH.  pp.  266>257,  900,  407,  436 ;  and  YoL  XXIX. 
p.  164.] 


LETTER  88 

AUNT  JESSIE » 

1.  I  FIND  some  of  my  readers  are  more  interested  i 
the  last  two  nmnbers  of  Fors  than  I  want  them  to  be. 

"  Give  up  your  Fors  altogether,  and  let  us  have  a  K« 
of  Scott,**  they  say.* 

They  must  please  to  remember  that  I  am  only  exi- 
mining  the  conditions  of  the  life  of  this  wise  man,  tbc 
they  may  learn  how  to  rule  their  own  lives,  or  their  cM 
dren*s,  or  their  servants';  and,  for  the  present,  with  this 
particular  object,  that  they  may  be  able  to  detenninei  fa 
themselves,  whether  ancient  sentiment,  or  modem  commffli' 
sense,'  is  to  be  the  rule  of  life,  and  of  service. 

I  beg  them,  therefore,  to  refer  constantly  to  that  soni- 

mary  of  modem  common-sense  given  by  Mr.  Applegarth,  and 

quoted  with  due  commendation  by  the  PaU  Mall  Gtesdit 

(above,  28,  §  22):— 

"  One  piece  of  vigorous  good  sense  enlivened  the  disciissioa.  It  «v 
uttered  bj  Mr.  Applegarth,  who  observed  that  *  no  sentiment  ought  to  be 
brought  into  the  subject' " 

No  sentiment,  you  observe,  is  to  be  brought  into  yow 
doing,  or  your  whistling,  according  to  Mr.  Applegarth. 

2.  And  the  main  purpose  of  Fors  is  to  show  you  tial 
there  is,  sometimes,  in  weak  natural  whistling  quite  «s 
much  virtue  as  in  vigorous  steam  whistling.*  But  it  can- 
not show  you  this  without  explaining  what  your  darg,  or 


»  [See  above,  p.  581  n.]  .  „, 

>  [That  Raskin  had  some  sort  of  idea  of  writiiur  a  Life  of  Scott  *PP^  ^x 
passage  (which,  however,  is  ironical)  in  the  Introduction  to  DeuedSw^  (J^  ^ 

'  [Rnskin  in  his  copy  writes  beside  these  words,  'ironical,  bat  not  va^ 
enough  as  such."] 

*•  [Compare  Letters  6,  §  11,  and  32,  §  20  (pp.  89,  689).] 
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<<  doing/'    is;    which   cannot  be   shown   merely  by  writing 
pleasant  biographies.     You   are  always  willing  enough  to 
read  lives,  but  never  willing  to  lead  them.     For  instance, 
those   few   sentences,   almost  casually  given  in  last   Fors, 
about  the   Scottish  rivers,^  have  been  copied,   I   see,  into 
various  journals,  as  if  they,  at  any  rate,  were  wortli  ex- 
tract from  the  much  useless  matter  of  my  books.     Scotch- 
men like  to  hear  their  rivers  talked  about,  it  appears !    But 
when  last  I  was  up  Huntley  Bum  way,*  there  was  no  bum 
there.     It  had  all  been  drawn  off  to  somebod/s  '^works''; 
and    it  is   painful  for  me,    as   an   author,   to   reflect   that, 
''of  all  polluting  liquids  belonging  to  this  category  (liquid 
refuse  from  manufactories),  the  discharges  from  paper  works 
are  the  most  difficult  to  deal  with."* 

At  Edinburgh  there  is  a  railroad  station  instead  of  the 
North  Loch;  the  Water  of  Leith  is — ^well,  one  cannot  say 
in  civilized  company  what  it  is ;  t  and  at  Linlithgow, — of  all 
the  palaces  so  fair, — ^built  for  a  royal  dwelling,  etc.,* — ^the 
oil  (paraffin),  floating  on  the  streams,  can  be  ignited,  burning 
with  a  large  flame. :{; 

My  good  Scottish  friends,  had  you  not  better  leave  off 
pleasing  yourselves  with  descriptions  of  your  rivers  as  they 
were,  and  consider  what  your  rivers  are  to  be?  For  I 
correct  my  derivation  of  Clarty  Hole  too  sorrowfully.  §  It 
is  the  Ford  that  is  clarty  now — ^not  the  Hole.* 

*  Fourth  Report  of  Rivers  Pollution  Commiaiion,  p.  62.^ 

f  See  Analysis  of  Water  of  Leith,  the  Foul  Bum,  and  Pow  Bum,  same 
Report,  p.  SI. 

X  Same  Report;  so  also  the  River  Almond,  pp.  22-45. 
§  See  terminal  notes  [p.  622]. 

>  nLetter  32,  §  14  {p.  694).] 

*  [In  1867 :  see  Vol.  XiA.  pp.  zxviiL^  zziz.] 

s  [''  Of  aU  the  paUuMS  so  fidr 

Built  for  the  royal  dwelling 
In  Scotland,  &r  tieyond  compare 
Linlithgow  is  excelling." 

— Scott:  Marmionf  canto  iv.,  16.] 
« [See  Letter  32,  §  14  (p.  606) ;  and  for  the  meanhiff  of  ''clarty,"  p.  622  nj 

*  [Fourth  Report  if  the  OommUtianerM  appointed  in  1868  to  Inquiro  into  the  Beet 
MwM  qf  PreoenHng  the  PolhOUm  if  lUvere:  Pottuti4m  if  lUnere  of  SooUand.    187»J\ 
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8.  To  return  to  our  sentimental  work,  iKXirever,  & 
while.  I  left  in  my  last  letter  one  or  trv^o  of  the  n 
interesting  points  in  the  first  year  at  SaD<]y-Knowe 
noticed,  because  I  thought  it  best  to  give  you,  by  co 
paiison  with  each  other,  some  idea  of  tlie  three  won 
who,  as  far  as  education  could  do  it,  formed  the  m: 
of  Scott.  His  mastws  only  polished  and  dunected  it.  I 
mother,  grandmother,  and  aunt  welded  the   steeL 

Hear  first  tliis  of  his  mother  (Loddiart,  \roL   L,  p.  78;: 

^'She  had  received,  m  became  the  daughter  of  aa    eminentlj  ksuat 
physician,  the  best  sort  of  education  then  bestowed  on  yonag  gentlewooi 
in  Scotland.     The  poet,  speaking  of  Mrs.  Euphemia  Siodair,   the  mistre 
of  the  school  at  which  his  mother  was  reared,  to  the  ii^CMUoag  local  mmc 
quary,  Mr.   Robert  Chambers,  said  that  '  she  must  have   been  possessed  J 
uncommon  talents  for  education,  as  all   her  young  ladies    -w^re,  in  M^t 
life,  fond  of  reading,  wrote  and  spelled  admirably,  were    ^srell   acquaints, 
with  history  and  the  beUes  lettres,  without  neglecting   the    more  Imdk/ 
duties  of  the  needle  and  accompt-book,  and  pertectly  well-bred  in  sodetr  | 
Mr.  Chambers  adds,  '  Sir  Walter  further  communicated  that  his  mother,  as: 
many  others  of  Mrs.  Sinclair's  pupils,  were  sent  liierwards  io  hejGuMcf 
by  the  Honourable  Mrs.  Ogilvie,  a  lady  who  trained  her  youn^  fiiesdstt 
a  style  of  manners  which  would  now  be  considered  intolentblj  stil^    Sad 
was  the  effect  of  this  early  training  upon  the  mind  of  Mrs.  Scott,  that  t^ 
when  she  approached  her  eightieth  year,  she  took  as  much  care  to  wit 
touching  her  chair  with  her  back,  as  if  she  had  stiU  been  under  tiie  sten 
eye  of  Mrs.  Ogilvie.'" 

4.  You  are  to  note  in  this  extract  three  things.  First 
the  singular  influence  of  education,  given  by  a  master  or 
mistress  of  real  power.  "All  her  young  ladies'*  [aUf  ^^ 
Walter  I  do  you  verily  mean  this  ?)  "  fond  of  reading,"  ^ 
so  forth. 

Well,  I  believe  that,  with  slight  exception.  Sir  Walter 
did  mean  it.  He  seldom  wrote,  or  spoke,  in  careless 
generalization.  And  I  doubt  not  that  it  is  truly  y^ 
sible,  by  first  insisting  on  a  girfs  really  knowing  how  to 
read,  and  then  by  allowing  her  very  few  books,  and  ibose 
absolutely  wholesome, — and  not  amusing! — to  give  her 
a  healthy  appetite  for  reading.  Spelling,  I  had  tbougi^ 
was   impossible   to   many   girls;   but   perhaps   this  is  only 
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>eeause  it  is  not  early  enough  made  a  point  of:  it  cannot 
3e   learned  late. 

Secondly:    I    wish    Mr.    Chambers    had    given    us    Sir 
Walter's    words,    instead   of   only  the   substance    of   what 
he    ^^  further   communicated."    But   you   may  safely  gather 
Mrliat    I   want   you   to   notice,   that    Sir   Walter   attributes 
the    essentials   of  good   breeding  to  the   first    careful   and 
scholarly    mistress;    and    only    the    formality,    which    he 
somei;vhat  hesitatingly   approves,   to  the  finishing  hand  of 
^MJrs.     Ogilvie.    He   would   have    paid    less    regard    to    the 
opinion  of  modem  society  on  such  matters,  had  he  lived 
to    see   our  languid   Paradise   of  sofas   and   rocking-chairs. 
The  beginning,  and  very  nearly  the  end,  of  bodily  educa- 
tion for  a  girl,  is  to  make  sure  that  she  can  stand,  and  sit, 
upright;   the  ankle  vertical,  and  firm  as  a  marble  shaft; 
the  waist  elastic  as  a  reed,  and  as  unfatiguable.*    I  have 
seen  my  own  mother  travel  from  sunrise  to  sunset,  in  a 
summer's  day,  without  once  leaning  back  in  the  carriage. 

Thirdly:  The  respectability  belonging  in  those  days  to 
the  profession  of  a  schoolmistress.  In  fact,  I  do  not  myself 
think  that  any  old  lady  can  be  respectable,  imless  she  is 
one,  whether  she  be  paid  for  her  pupils  or  not  And  to 
deserve  to  be  one,  makes  her  Honourable  at  once,  titled  or 
untitled. 

5.  This  much  comes,  then,  of  the  instructions  of  Mrs. 
Sinclair  and  Mrs.  Ogilvie;  and  why  should  not  all  your 
daughters  be  educated  by  Honourable  Mrs.  Ogilvies,  and 
learn  to  spell,  and  to  sit  upright  ?  Then  they  will  all  have 
sons  like  Sir  Walter  Scott,  you  think? 

Not  so,  good  friends.  Miss  Rutherford  had  not  wholly 
learned  to  sit  upright  from  Mrs.  Ogilvie.  She  had  some 
disposition  of  her  own  in  that  kind,  different  from  the  other 
pupils,  and  taught  in  older  schools.  Look  at  the  lines  in 
the  Lay,  where  Conrad  of  Wolfenstein — 

*  ''I  ought  to  have  dwelt  more  on  the  carrying  pitchers  or  other  burdens 
on  the  head,  and  on  uprightness  and  elasticity  of  grace  in  moral  character." 
-^Auihor^i  MS.  twU. 

xxYiL  2  a 
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'<In  hnivoar  highly  cfotwd 
About  some  tteedt  his  band  had  lost. 
High  words  to  words  succeeding  atiU, 
Smote  with  his  gauntlet  stout  Hunthill; 
A  hot  and  hardy  Rutherford, 
Whom  men  call  Dickon  Drmw-the-Sword. 
Stem  Rutherford  right  little  said. 
But  bit  hia  glove,  and  shook  his  head.— 
A  fortnight  thence,  in  Inglewood, 
Stout  G>nrad,  cold  and  drenched  in  blood. 
His  bosom  gored  with  many  a  wound. 
Was  by  a  woodman's  lyme-dog*  found; 
Unknown  the  manner  of  his  death. 
Gone  was  his  brand,  both  sword  and  sheath; 
But  ever  from  tliat  time,  'twas  said 
That  Dickon  wore  a  Cok>gne  blade."  ^ 

6.  Such  the  race, — such  the  school  education,— of  Scot 
mother.  Of  her  home  education,  you  may  judge  by  wk 
she  herself  said  of  her  father  to  her  son's  tutor  (whos 
exquisitely  grotesque  letter,  for  the  rest,  vol.  i.,  p.  10^ 
is  alone  enough  to  explain  Scott's  inevitable  future  per 
ception  of  the  weakness  of  religious  egotism) : ' 

"  Mrs.  Scott  told  roe  that,  when  prescribing  for  his  patientSi  it « 
Dr.  Rutherford's  custom  to  offer  up^  at  the  same  time,  a  prajer  for  ^ 
accompanying  blessing  of  heaven, — a  laudable  practice,  in  wbieb,  I  feir> 
has  not  been  generally  imitated  by  those  of  his  profenion." 

A  very  laudable  practice  indeed,  good  Mr.  MitcheS 
perhaps  even  a  useful  and  practically   efficacious  one,  e: 

«  Blood-hound,  from  <'lym,"  Saxon  for  leash. 

Lap  <tf  the  Loit  Mhutrel,  canto  tL  stanza  yii.!  , 

James  Mitchell,  <' tutor  in  Mr.  Walter  ScotPs  fiuaUy/  wboM  letter'' 
remiiiisoences  is  given  by  Loekhsrt,  vol.  L  pp.  106-114.1  .  ,^ 

'  [Ruskin's  meaning  in  this  passage  has  eeen  seriously  perverted  hj  «  vd^ 
or  omeioos  eorrection,  in  aU  editions  subsequent  to  the  first.  Ed.  1  '^'.L 
her  son's  tutor  (whose  exquisitely  grotesque  letter,  for  the  rest,  voL  i.  p-  ^^  J 
alone  enough  .  .  .  religious  egotism."  Obviously  the  aeeond  bracket  v«  ^' 
placed  and  should  have  come  after  ''egotism."  Mr.  MiteheU's  letter  (tf  inr^ 
can  see  by  reforenoe  to  its  text  in  Loclchart)  is  foil  in  other  respects  of  ''^^^; 
grotesque"  religious  egotism,  but  Mr.  Mitchell's  commendation  of  Dr.  l^^j^^ 
practice  of  prayer  is  endorsed  by  Ruskin.  Some  corrector  for  the  pmsi  ^?^^ 
nuling  to  perceive  the  misplacement  of  the  bracket,  altered  the  text  as  miy^ 
''.  .  .  her  son's  tutor  (wnose  exquisitely  grotesoue  letter,  for  the  ^>^^^. 
p.  108),  which  is  alone  enough  .  .  .  religious  egotism " — thus  making  ^^  ^ 
that  the  doctor's  practice  of  prayer  was  alone  enough,  etc  I  For  Seotti ' 
account  of  his  tutor's  faaatidsm,  see  Lockhart,  i.  90.] 


1  [Ths 
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iccasion;  at  all  events  one  of  the  last  remains  of  nobk 
Puritanism,  in  its  sincerity,  among  men  of  sound  learning. 

For  Dr.  Rutherford  was  also  an  excellent  linguist,  and, 
iccording  to  the  custom  of  the  times,  delivered  his  pre- 
lections to  the  students  in  Latin  (like  the  conversation  in 
Beardie's  Jacobite  Club^).  Nowadays,  you  mean  to  have 
no  more  Latin  talked,  as  I  understand;  no  prayers  said. 
Pills — ^Morison's  and  others — can  be  made  up  on  cheaper 
terms,  you  think,' — and  be  equally  salutary? 

Be  it  so.  In  these  ancient  manners,  however,  Scott's 
mother  is  brought  up,  and  consistently  abides;  doubtless, 
having  some  reverence  for  the  Latin  tongue,  and  much 
faith  in  the  medicine  of  prayer : — Shaving  had  troubles  about 
her  Seoul's  safety  also;  perhaps  too  solicitous,  at  one  time, 
on  that  point;  but  being  sure  she  has  a  soul  to  be  solici-* 
tous  about,  which  is  much ;  obedient  herself  to  the  severest 
laws  of  morality  and  life;  mildly  and  steadily  enforcing 
them  on  her  children;  but  naturally  of  light  and  happy 
tempa,  and  with  a  strong  turn  to  study  poetry  and  works 
of  imagination. 

7.  I  do  not  say  anything  of  his  father  till  we  come'  to 
the  apprenticeship,— except  only  that  he  was  no  less  devout 
than  his  mother,  and  more  formal.  Of  training  which  could 
be  known  or  remembered,  neither  he  nor  the  mother  gives 
any  to  thdr  boy  until  after  the  Sandy-Knowe  time.  But 
how  of  the  unremembered  training  ?  When  do  you  suppose 
the  education  of  a  child  begins  ?  At  six  months  old  it  can 
answer  smile  with  smile,  and  impatience  with  impatience. 
It  can  observe,  enjoy,  and  suffer,  acutely,  and,  in  a  measure, 
intelligently.  Do  you  suppose  it  makes  no  difference  to  it 
that  the  order  of  the  house  is  perfect  and  quiet,  the  faces 
of  its  father  and   mother  fiill  of  peace,  their  soft  voices 

1  [See  Letter  31,  §  12  (p.  574).] 

>  [James  Morison  (1770-1840),  self-rtvled  ''  the  Hygeiit,"  vendor  and  adver- 
tiser of  the  onoe  famous  '^Moriaon'f  pilli/'  See  book  i.  ch.  iv.  ('' Morison's  Pill") 
of  Carlyle't  Poit  and  Prueni:  '^Brotaera,  1  am  sorry  I  have  got  no  Morison's  Pill 
for  curing  the  maladies  of  Society/'] 

^  [This  point,  however,  was  not  reached  in  Fon;  bnt  in  Letter  47  (Vol.  XXVIII. 
p.  191)  Ruskin  points  out  that  Saunders  Fairford  in  Bedgauntlet  is  Scott's  &ther.] 
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fuoiliar  to  its  ear,^  and  even  those  of  strangers,  lo\iiig 
that  it  is  tossed  firom  arm  to  arm,  amon^  hard,  or  reck. 
or  vain-minded  persons,  in  the  gloom  of  a  videos  k. 
hold,  or  the  concision  of  a  gay  one  ?  The  moral  di^' 
is,  I  doubt  not,  greatly  determined  in  those  first  qieecL 
years.  I  believe  especially  that  quiet,  and  the  withdr^ 
of  objects  likely  to  distract,  by  amusing,  the  child,  so  i^ 
let  it  fix  its  attention  undisturbed  on  evoy  visible  It 
thing  in  its  domain,  is  essential  to  the  formation  of  sci 
of  the  best  powers  of  thought'  It  is  chiefly  to  this  quiet. 
of  his  own  home  that  I  ascribe  the  intense  percq)tiTa^ 
and  memory  of  the  three-years'-old  child  at  Sandy-Koov 
for,  observe,  it  is  in  that  fint  year  he  learns  his  Haidiknut 
by  his  aunt's  help  he  learns  to  read  at  Bath,'  and  csn  ci: 
for  himself  on  his  return.  Of  this  aunt,  and  her  mott: 
we  must  now  know  what  we  can.  You  notice  the  diS: 
ence  which  Scott  himself  indicates  between  the  two:  '1 
grandmother,  who  was  meekness  itself,  and  my  aunt,  ft 
was  of  a  higher  temper.''*  Yet  his  grandmother,  Bark: 
Haliburton,  was  descended  from  the  so-called,  in  spemr 
of  honour,  ''  Standard-bearer''  of  the  Douglases;  and  Dry 
burgh  Abbey  was  part  of  her  family's  estate  they  bspx 
been  true  servants  to  the  monks  of  it,  once  on  a  tir 
Here  is  a  curious  little  piece  of  lecture  on  the  duties 
master  and  servant, — Royal  Proclamation  on  the  8tb  c 
May,  1585,  by  James  the  Fifth :  * — 

"Whereas  we,  having  been  advised,  and  knowing  the  said  gcntlecar 
the  Halliburtons,  to  be  leal  and  true  honest  men,  long  servants  oii^  *» 
saide  abbeje,  for  the  saide  landis,  stout  men  at  armes,  and  goode  baid^ 
against  Ingland;  and  doe  therefore  decree  and  ordaine,  that  ^^^^: 
be  re-possess'd,  and  bruik  and  enjoy  the  landis  and  steedings  they  Bsa-^ 
the  said  abbeje,  paying  the  use  and  wonte :  and  that  they  sail  be  p^' 
servants  to  the  said  venerabil  fitther,  like  as  they  and  their  predeeow^^ 

*  Introduction  to  Border  Mmslrelsy,  p.  86. 


^  [For  Rttskin's  reminisoenoes  of  his  own  childhood  in  this  respect  tee  l^' 
§  13  (Vol.  XXVIII. jp.  349).]  .,  i  ' 

*  [Here,  again,  Kuskm  is  thinking  of  his  own  cbildhood :  see  letter  bl,  / 
(Vol.  XXVIII.  p.  272).]  ^  .,^     ,. 

3  [For  his  leaminsr  the  haUad  of  Hardiknute,  see  above,  Letter  32j  1^,  p^^ 
and  see  Lockhart,  vol.  i.  p.  21.] 

«  [Lockhart,  vol.  L  p.  26.] 
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^J^sre  to  the  said  venerabil  father,  and  his  pTedecesaoursi  and  he  a  good 
•^'^ister  to  them." 

-he  Abbot  of  Dryburgh,  however,  and  others  in  such  high 
.1  laces,  having  thus  misread  their  orders,  and  taken  on  them- 

7"lves  to  be  masters  instead  of  ministers,  the  Reformation 
l^:>ok  its  course;  and  Dryburgh  claims  allegiance  no  more — 
"^ut  to  its  dead. 

^      8.  You  notice  the  phrase,  "good  borderers  against  Eng- 

\nd."  Lest  I  should  have  to  put  it  off  too  long,  I  may 
".s  Tvell,  in  this  place,  let  you  know  the  origin  of  the 
"une  which  Scott*s  uncle  was  so  fond  oV  From  the  letter 
^>f  one  of  his  frienrls  to  Dr.  Brown  I  gratefully  take  the 
-  bllowing  passage: — 

'*  In  the  fourteenth  century  some  English  riders  were  slaking  their  thirst 
hn  the  banks  of  the  Tweed,  nearly  opposite  Cartley  Hole, — now  Abbots- 
v^ford^ — ^where  wild  plums  grew.  The  borderers  came  down  upon  them 
.unexpectedly,  and  annihilated  them,  driving  some  into  the  Tweed,  at  a 
'place  called  the  Englishman's  Dyke.  The  borderers  accordingly  thought 
l.'their  surprise  sourer  fruit  to  the  invaders  than  the  plums  tney  went 
^to  pluck,  and  christened  themselves  by  the  soubriquet  of  'Sour  Plums  in 
Galashiek/  which  gave  a  text  for  the  song  and  tune,  and  a  motto  for  the 
'  arms  of  the  town  of  Galashiels." 

^       There  is  something  to  think  of  for  you,  when  next  you 

see  the  blackthorn  blow,  or  the  azure  bloom  spread  on  its 

\  bossed  clusters  of  fruit.     I  cannot  find  any  of  the  words 

^  of  the  song ; '   but  one  beautiful   stanza  of  the  ballad  of 

Cospatrick  •  may  at  least  serve  to  remind  you  of  the  beauty 

of  the  Border  in  its  summer  time: — 

''For  to  the  greenwood  I  maun  gae 
To  pu'  the  red  rose  and  the  slae. 
To  pu'  the  red  rose  and  the  thyme. 
To  deck  my  mother's  hour  and  mine." 

1  [See  Letter  31,  §  22  (p.  582).] 

*  [Galashieb  has  lonff  been  fiunons  ibr  its  damsons.  The  motto  of  the  town 
is  ''Soor  Plooms/'  and  its  arms  a  plum-tree  fructed,  between  two  foxes.  There 
is  a  story  that  certain  of  the  men  of  Sir  Ralph  Evers^  who  had  i>landered  its  orchards, 
were  seized  with  pain,  and  in  that  condition  £dlen  on  and  annihilated  by  Pringle  of 
Gala,  in  a  spot  between  the  town  and  the  foot  of  the  Gala  Water,  hence  called 
"  The  Englishman's  Dyke."  This  is  the  account  of  the  town  arms  given  by  Mr.  Craig- 
Brown  in  his  HUtory  qf  SeOeirkihirey  p.  478.  But  upon  the  town  seal  the  tree  re- 
presented is  a  grape-bearing  vine,  and  it  has  been  suggested  that  the  original  seal 
was  a  clamiftil  gem  representing  JBeop's  fox  and  grapes  (see  The  Amu  qf  the  Rowl 
and  ParHameniary  Burghs  of  Seoikmd,  by  John,  Marquis  of  Bute,  1897,  p.  1^7).] 

'  [Printed  by  Scott  in  his  Mhutreliy  qf  the  ScattUh  Border:  see  vol.  iil  p  M.] 
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9.  '^Meekness  itself/'  and  yet  possibly  with  some  pride 
in  her  also,  this  Barbara,  with  the  ruins  of  her  Dryburgb 
still  seen  grey  above  the  woods,  from  the  tower  at  whose 
foot  her  grandchild  was  playing.  So  short  the  space  he 
had  to  travel,  when  his  lameness  should  be  cured, — ^the  e&d 
of  all  travel  already  in  sight  I 

Some  pride  in  her,  perhaps:  you  need  not  be  surprised 
her  grandchild  should  have  a  little  left. 

<'Manj  a  tale"  (the  told  him)  "of  Watt  of  Harden,  Wight  Willie  of 
Aikwood  (Oakwood),  Jamie  Tellfer  of  the  fair  Dodhead,  and  other  heroei 
— merry  men,  all  of  the  persnanon  and  calling  of  Robin  Hood  and  little 
John.  A  more  recent  hero,  but  not  of  less  note,  was  the  celebrated  De'il 
of  Little  Dean,  whom  she  well  remembered,  as  he  Iiad  married  her  mothers 
sister.  Of  this  extraordinary  person  I  learned  many  a  story — gnre  md 
gay,  comic  and  warlike" — (dearest,  meek,  grandmamma!). 

''Two  or  three  old  bodes  which  lay  in  the  window-seat  were  explored 
for  my  amasement  in  the  tedious  winter  days.  Atdomaikes^  and  Ramttj's 
Tea-table  Mbcellrnhf  were  my  favourites,  althooffh,  at  a  later  period,  an 
odd  volume  of  Josephus's  Wotm  of  ike  Jemt  divlml  my  partiality."  ^ 

10.  '<  Two  or  three  old  books  in  the  wuidowHseat,"  and 
"  an  odd  volume  of  Josephus."  How  entertaining  our  farm 
library  1  (with  the  Bible,  you  observe)  and  think  how 
much  matters  have  changed  for  the  better:  your  package 
down  from  Mudie's  monthly  with  all  the  new  magazines, 
and  a  dozen  of  novels;  Good  Words — as  many  as  you 
choose, — and  Professor  Tyndall's  last  views  on  the  subject 
of  the  Regelation  of  Ice.*  (Respecting  which,  for  the  sake 
of  Scott's  first  love,*  and  for  the  sake  also  of  my  own  first 
love — ^which  was  of  snow,  even  more  than  water, — I  Iwve 
a  few.  words  to  say  to  Professor  Tjmdall,  but  they  must  be 

*  ''The  Capaci^  and  Extent  of  the  Human  Understanding;  exempli- 
fied in  the  extraordinary  case  of  Automathes,  a  young  nobleman  who  wai 
accidentaUy  left  in  his  infancy  upon  a  desolate  island,  and  continaed  Dio^ 
teen  yean  in  that  solitary  state»  separate  fix»n  aU  human  sodelj."  ^7 
John  Kirkby.     1745.     SmaU  8to. 

^  [Loekhartj  voL  i.  p.  18.]  , 

s  riyndalls  Fomu  qf  WaUr  had  just  been  published :  see  Vol.  XXVI.  9.  ^J 
*  [Rnskin  defers  (at  Su  636)  his  explauation  of  the  point  of  oonnesioa  Detwes| 
l^ier  theories  and  the  life  of  Scott,  and  he  did  not  afterwards  give  it  His  P^ 
was  that  J.  D.  Forbes^  whose  glacier-theory  he  was  bent  on  defending  ag^ 
IVndaU^  was  a  son  of  Scott's  ''tot  love"  (see  above,  p.  686  a^  and  J.  C.  Shurpj 
2^  end  Lettere  qf  J.  D.  Fwrbee,  1873,  p.  4).  For  Raskin's  eariy  lovs  of  rocks  ii» 
riven,  see  above,  p  331.] 
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for  next  month,  as  they  will  bitterly  interrupt  onr  senti' 

mental  proceedings.^) 

Nay — with  your  professional  information  that  when  ioe 

breaks  you  can  stick  it  together  again,  you  have  also  ixna* 

ginative  literature  of  the  rarest.    Here — ^instead  of  Ramsay's 
Tea- Table  Miscellany ^^  with  its  Hardiknute  and  other  baUads 

of  softer  tendency, — some  of  them  not  the  best  of  their 
kind,  I  admit, — ^here  you  have  Mr.  KnatchbuU-Hugessen) 
M.P.V  Tales  at  Tea-Time^*  dedicated  to  the  schoolroom 
teapot,  in  which  the  first  story  is  of  the  *'  Pea  Green  Nose^" 
and  in  which  (opening  at  random)  I  find  it  related  of  some 
Mary  of  our  modem  St  Mary's  Lochs,*  that  "  Mary  stepped 
forward  hastily,  when  one  of  the  lobsters  sprang  forward, 
and  seized  her  arm  in  his  claw,  sajdng,  in  a  low,  agitated, 
tone  of  voice,"  etc.,  etc. 

11^  You  were  better  off,  little  as  you  think  it,  with 
that  poor  library  on  the  window-seat.    Your  own,  at  worst, 

*  It  is  impossible  to  concentrate  the  vulgar  modern  vices  of  art  an<ji 
literature  more  densely  than  has  been  done  in  this — ^in  sucih  kind,  docu- 
mental—book. Here  is  a  description  of  the  ''  Queen  of  the  Flowers "  out 
of  it,  which  is  so  accurately  characteristic  of  the  '' imagination "  of  an  age 
of  demand  and  supply,  that  1  must  find  space  for  it  in  small  print.  She 
appears  in  a  wood  in  which  ''  here  and  there  was  a  mulberry  tree  dupofUng 
itself  among  the  rest"  (Has  Mr.  Hugessen^  M.P.,  ever  seen  a  mulberry 
tree,  or  reiul  as  much  of  Pyramus  and  Thisbe  as  Bottom?) 

''The  face  was  the  face  of  a  lady,  and  of  a  pretty,  exceedingly  good- 
humoured  lady  too ;  but  the  hair  which  hung  down  around  her  h«ui  "  (tht 
author  had  better  have  written  hung  wp)  "was  nothing  more  or  less  than 
festoons  of  roses, — red,  lovely,  sweet-scented  "  (who  would  have  thought  it  ?) 
"  roses ;  the  arms  were  apparently  entirely  composed  of  cloves  and  "  (allspice  1 
no)  ''carnations;  the  body  was  formed  of  a  multitude  of  various  flowers-^ 
the  most  beautiful  you  can  imagine,  and  a  cloak  of  honeysuckle  and  sweet* 
briar  was  thrown  carefully  over  the  shoulders."  (Italics  mine— H:are  being 
as  characteristic  of  the  growth  of  the  honeysuckle  as  disport  ill  that  of  the 
mulberry.) 


1  rSea  Letter  34,  §§  11  teq.  (p.  635).] 

*  'See  above,  p.  583  nJ] 

s  [Taki  at  Tea-Time.  Fairy  Storiee,  by  E.  H.  Knatchball-HnMsen,  M.P.  (after- 
wards Lord  Braboume).  Illustrated  by  William  Bninton.  luiskin  quotss  from 
pp.  95  (the  story  of  ^'The  River  King"),  160  (" Sybil's  Vision")^  For  another 
refsrenoe  to  the  story  of  the  mulberry,  and  Pyramus  and  Thisbe,  see  Vol.  XYIII. 
p.8e7j 

*  [For  St  Mary's  Loch  (the  reservoir  which  feeds  the  stieaBl  of  Yanow),  see 
Introduction  to  Canto  Second  of  Marmicn.] 
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though  much  fingered  and  torn ; — ^your  own  mentally,  stil 
more  utterly ;  and  though  the  volume  be  odd»  do  you  tlM 
that,  by  any  quantity  of  reading,  you  can  make  ym 
knowledge  of  history,  even  ? 

You  are  so  proud  of  having  learned  to  read  too,  and  I 
warrant  you  coi:dd  not  read  so  much  as  Barbara  Haliburton'i 
shield :  Or,  on  a  bend  azure,  three  masdes  of  the  first ;  in 
the  second  quarter  a  buckle  of  the  second 

12.  I  meant  to  have  engraved  it,  but  shall  never  get 
on  to  aunt  Jessie  at  this  rate. 

"  My  kind  and  mffectionAte  aunt,  Miss  Janet  Soott,  whose  memoiy  wiE 
ever  be  dear  to  me,  used  to  read  these  works  to  me,  with  adminbic 
patience,  until  I  could  repeat  long  passages  bj  heart"  ^ 

Why  admbable.  Sir  Walter?  Surely  she  might  have 
spent  her  time  more  usefully — ^lucratively  at  least— than  it 
this  manner  of  *< nursing  the  baby.*'*  Might  you  not  have 
been  safely  left,  to  hunt  up  Haidiknute,  in  maturer  years, 
for  yourself? 

By  no  manner  of  means.  Sir  Walter  thinks ;  and  justlj. 
With  all  his  gifts,  but  for  this  aunt  Janet, — ^for  his  motte, 
— and  for  Lilias  Redgauntlet,* — ^he  had  assuredly  been  only 
hunting  laird,  and  the  best  story-teller  in  the  Lothiaiis. 

18.  We  scarcely  ever,  in  our  study  of  education,  ask 
this  most  essential  of  all  questions  about  a  man,  Wli^ 
patience  had  his  mother  or  sister  -with  him? 

And  most  men  are  apt  to  forget  it  themselves.  Tsidc^ 
me  for  speaking  of  myself  for  a  moment  (if  I  did  not 
know  things  by  my  own  part  in  them,  I  would  not  write 
of  them  at  all*).  You  know  that  people  sometimes  call  mc 
a  good  writer :  ^  others  like  to  hear  me  speak.  I  seldom  nus- 
spell  or  mis-pronounce  a  word,  grossly;  and  can  generallj 
say  what  I  want  to  say.     Well,  my  own  impression  about 


Lockhart,  voL  L  pp.  18^  19.] 

;See  Letter  24,  §  20  (p.  431).] 

See  above,  p.  696  n.]  . 

tn  this  connexion,  see  the  passage  in  Appendix  7  (Vol.  XXIX.  p.  ^n 

[Compare  above,  p.  400.] 
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this  power,  such  as  it  may  be,  is  that  it  was  bom  with 
me,  or  gradually  gained  by  my  own  study.  It  is  only  by 
deliberate  effort  that  I  recall  the  long  morning  hours  of 
toil,  as  r^^ular  as  sunrise, — ^toil  on  both  sides  equal, — ^by 
i^hich,  year  after  year,  my  mother  forced  me  to  leam  all 
the  Scotch  paraphrases  by  heart,  and  ever  so  many  chapters 
of  the  Bible  besides  (the  eighth  of  1st  Kings  bdng  one, — 
try  it,  good  reader,  in  a  leisure  hour  I)  allowing  not  so 
much  as  a  syllable  to  be  missed  or  misplaced;  while  every 
sentence  was  required  to  be  said  over  and  over  again  till 
she  was  satisfied  with  the  accent  of  it.  I  recollect  a  struggle 
between  us  of  about  three  weeks,  concerning  the  accent  of 
the  ''  of  in  the  lines 

''Shall  any  following  spring  revive 
The  ashes  of  the  um?"^ 

I  insisting,  partly  in  childish  obstinacy,  and  partly  in  true 
instinct  for  rhythm,  (being  wholly  careless  on  the  subject 
both  of  urns  and  their  contents'),  on  reciting  it,  ''The  ashes 
of  the  urn/'  It  was  not,  I  say,  till  after  three  weeks' 
Labour,  that  my  mother  got  the  accent  laid  upon  the  ashes, 
to  her  mind.  But  had  it  taken  three  years,  she  would 
have  done  it,  having  once  imdertaken  to  do  it.  And, 
assuredly,  had  she  not  done  it,  I  had  been  simply  an 
avaricious  picture  collector,  or  perhaps  even  a  more  avari- 
cious money  collector,  to  this  day;  and  had  she  done  it 
wrongly,  no  after-study  would  ever  have  enabled  me  to 
read  so  much  as  a  single  line  of  verse.' 

14.  It  is  impossible,  either  in  history  or  biography,  to 

^  [Ruakih  quotes  from  No.  viiL  (Job  ziv.  1-16)  of  the  **  Translations  and  Para- 
phrases, in  Verse,  collected  mnd  prepared  by  a  Committee  of  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  in  order  to  be  snnip  in  Charehes."  The  lines  are  the 
composition  of  John  Logan  (see  his  piece  beginning  "  When  chill  the  blast  of  winter 
blows  ")^  who  was  one  of  ^e  committee  appoints  in  1776  to  revise  the  '^  Trans- 
lations and  Paraphrases."] 

*  [Rnskin  is  here  thinking  of  another  experience  of  his  childhood :  see  ''The 
Story  of  Anichne/'  §  3  (VoL  XX.  p.  372).] 

'  [The  latter  portion  of  §  13  or  this  letter  was  used  by  Ruskin  when  writing 
PraterUa,  where  it  appears^  slightly  revised^  as  §  47  of  yoL  i.  ch.  ii.  His  auto- 
biographical notes  are  resumed  in  Letter  42^  §  12  (Vol.  XXVIIL  p.  101).] 
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arrange  what  one  wants  to  insist  upon  wfaolty  by  time,  a 
wholly  by  rational  connection*    You  must  observe  that  the 
Visit  to  Ei^^and,  of  which  I  am  now  going  to  speak,  ifr 
temipts,  with  a  brilliant  display  of  pyrotedinic  light,  tbe 
steady  burning  of  the  stars  above  Scott's  childhood.     Froc 
the  teaching  of  his  aunt,  before  he  could  read,  I  shouM 
like,  for  several  reasons,  to  go  on  at  once  to  the  teach- 
ing of  his  mother,  (ifter  he  could  read;  but  I  must   €XKt 
tent  m]rself,  for  the  moment,  with  adding  the  catalogae  d 
mumma's  library  to  that  of  aunt  Jessie's.     On  the  window- 
seat  of  Sandy-Knowe— only  to  be  got  at  the  pith  of   b^ 
help    of    auntie — we    had   the    odd    volume    of   Joesephus. 
AutomatheSy  and  two  or  three  old  bodka  not  named.      A 
year  later,  mamma  provides  for  us — ^now  scholars  ourselves 
—  Pope's   Homer y    Allan    Ramsay's    Evergreetiy    and,    for 
Sundays,   Bunyan,    Grcsner's   Death  of  Abely   and   Howes 
(Mrs.)  Letters  from  the  Other  World} 

15.  But  we  have  made  our  grand  tour  in  the  mean- 
time, and  have  some  new  ideas  of  tkU  world  in  our  head; 
of  which  the  reader  must  now  consider : 

''I  Was  in  my  fourth  jear  when  my  fiither  iras  advised  that  tlie  BttI 
waters  might  be  of  some  advantage  to  my  lameness.  My  ailectioiiate  aaat 
-^although  such  a  journey  promised  to  a  person  of  her  retired  habits  any- 
thing but  pleasure  or  amusement — ^undertook  as  readily  to  accompany  me 
to  the  wells  of  Bladud,  as  if  she  had  expected  all  the  delight  l^at  ew 
the  prospect  of  a  watering-place  held  out  to  its  most  impatient  visitaiits."^ 

And  why  should  she  not  ?  Does  it  not  seem  somewfatt 
Mrange  to  you,  from  what  you  know  of  young,  or  even 
middle-aged,  aunt  Jessies  of  the  present  day,  that  Miss 
Scott  should  look  upon  the  journey  to  Bath  as  so  severe  a 
piece  of  self-denial ;  and  that  her  nephew  regards  hsc  doing 
so  as  a  matter  of  coiurse? 

How  old  was  aunt  Jessie,  think  you  ?  Scott's  father,  the 
eldest  of  a  large  family,  was  bom  in  1729, — in  this  year, 
therefore,  was  forty-six.  If  we  uncharitably  suppose  Miss 
Jessie  the  next  oldest,  she  would  be  precisely  of  the  age  <tf 

i  fLockhart,  toL  u  p.  SO.] 
>  [im.,  p.  26.] 
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^MLts.  Tabitha  Bramble;   and  one  could  fancy  her,  it  seems 
t;o   me,  on  the  occasion  of  this  unforeseen  trip  to  the  most 
fashionable  watering-place  in  England,  putting  up  her  ^^  rose- 
eollard  neglegay  witii  green  robins,   and  her  bloo  quilted 
petticot,"  ^  without  feeling  herself  in  the  position  of  a  martyr 
led    to  the  stake.     But  aunt  Jessie  must  really  have  been 
much  yoimger  than  Mrs.  Tabitha,  and  have  had  the  advan- 
tage of  her  in  other  particulars  besides  spelling.     She  was 
afterwards  married,  and  when  Lockhart  saw  her  (1820?) — 
forty  years  or  so  after  this — ^had  still  "the  softest  eye  and 
the   sweetest  voice.*' "    And  from  the  thatched  mansioii  of 
the  moorland.  Miss  Jessie  feels  it  so  irksome  and  solemn  a 
duty — does  she? — to  go  to  "the  square,  the  circus,  and  the 
parades,  which  put  you^  (Miss  Lydia  Melford)  "in  mind 
of  the  sumptuous  palaces  represented  in  prints  and  pictures ; 
and  the  new  buildings,  such  as  Prince's  Row,  Harlequin's 
Row,  Bladud's  Row,  and  twenty  other  rows  besides,"^ — not 
to  speak  of  a  real  pump  in  a  pump-room,  with  a  handle  to 
it,  and  other  machinery,  instead  of  the  unpumped  Tweed ! 
Her  nephew,  however,  judges  her  rightly.    Aunt  Jessie 
could  give  him  no  truer  proof  of  faithful  affection  than  in 
the  serenity  with  which  she  resolves  to  take  him  to  this 
centre  of  gaiety. 

Whereupon,  you  are  to  note  this,  that  the  end  of  all 
right  education  for  a  woman  is  to  make  her  love  her  home 
better  than  any  other  place ;  that  she  should  as  seldom  leave 
it  as  a  queen  her  queendom;  nor  ever  feel  entirely  at  rest 
but  within  its  threshold. 

16.  For  her  boy,  however,  there  are  things  to  be  seen 
in  Bath,  and  to  be  learned: 

''I  acquired  the  rudiments  of  reading  from  an  old  dame  near  oar 
lodgings,  and  I  had  never  a  more  regular  teacherj  though  I  think  I  did 
not  attend  her  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  year.  An  occasional  lesson  from 
my  Aunt  supplied  the  rest."^ 

1  \Humpkiy  Clinker  (the  second  letter).  Mistress  Tabitha  Bramble  was  ^'  a  maiden 
of  45^'  (the  fourth  letter).} 


1 


'See  the  passage  from  Lockhart  quoted  on  p.  582.] 
>  Humphry  Clinker  (Roscoe's  edition,  1881,  p.  48).] 
'[Loekhart,  tol.  i.  p.  21.] 
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Yes,  little  Walter.  If  we  indeed  have  a  mind  to  oc 
book,  that  is  all  the  teaching  we  want;  we  shall  perbap 
get  through  a  volume  or  two  in  time. 

''The  drcumsUiices  I  recollect  of  my  reaidence  in  Bath  are  but  tzi% 
yet  I  never  recall  them  without  a  feeling  of  pleasure.  The  beauties  of  i 
Parade  (which  of  them  I  know  not),  with  the  river  Avon  winding  troos: 
it,  and  the  lowing  of  the  cattle  from  the  opposite  hiUs,  are  warn  in  ir 
recollection,  and  are  onlv  rivalled  by  the  splendours  of  a  toy-sbop  sa^^ 
where  near  the  Orange  Grove.  I  had  acquixed,  I  know  not  by  what  mer^ 
a  kind  of  superstitious  terror  for  statuary  of  all  kinds.  No  ancient  loonock 
or  modem  Calvinist  could  have  looked  on  the  outside  of  the  Abbey  Ouoe 
(if  I  mistake  not  the  principal  church  at  Bath  is  so  called),  with  m. 
horror  than  the  image  of  Jacob's  Ladder,  with  aU  its  angels,  presented  t 
my  infimt  eye.  My  uncle  *  eifectuaUy  combated  my  terron,  and  fond 
introduced  me  to  a  statue  of  Neptune,  which  perhaps  still  keeps  god  t 
the  side  of  the  Avon,  where  a  pleasure-boat  crosses  to  Spring  Gazdezn"' 

**  A  sweet  retreat " — Spring  Gardens  (again  I  quote  Jfe 
Lydia) — ''bud  out  in  widks,  and  ponds,  and  parterres (^ 
flowers,  and  hard  by  the  Pump-room  is  a  coffee-house  fo 
the  ladies,  but  my  aunt  says  young  girls  are  not  admittfl! 
inasmuch  as  the  conversation  turns  upon  politics,  scasdil 
philosophy,  and  other  subjects  above  our  capacity."*  I 
aunt  Janet  old  enough  and  clever  enough  for  the  company.  I 
wonder?  And  Walter — ^what  toys  did  he  mostly  covet: 
the  Orange  Grove? 

17.  The  passage  about  the  effect  of  sculpture  upon  \k 
is  intensely  interesting  to  me,  partly  as  an  indication  of  t^ 
state  of  his  own  nascent  imagination,  partly  as  illustrati^^ 
of  the  power  of  religious  sculpture,  meant  to  terrify,  on  tb 
minds  of  peasant  children  of  high  faculty.  But  I  cxb^- 
dwell  on  this  point  here :  I  must  get  on  to  his  first  sight  ^ 
a  pUy.  The  Third  Fors — ^still  favourable  to  him— appointi 
it  to  be  As  You  Like  It 

A  never-to-be-forgotten  delight,  influencing  him  in  ^ 
whole  nature   thenceforward     It   is  uncle   Robert's  dob' 

*  Robert,  who  comes  to  visit  them  in  Bath,  to  little  Walter's  great  j^ 

^  riiockhart,  voL  i.  pp.  22,  23.1 

>  [Humphry  ainker  (Roscoe's  edition,  1881,  p.  45}.] 
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this/  aunt  Jessie  having  probably  been  doubtful  on  the 
matter,  but  irresistibly  coaxed.  Uncle  Robert  has  much 
to  answer  for!  How  much,  I  can't  tell  you  to-day;  nor 
for  a  while  now,'  for  I  have  other  matters  on  hand  in  the 
next  Fors  or  two — Glacier  theory,  and  on  the  road  to  it 
I  must  not  let  you  forget  the  broom-market  between  Berne 
and  Thun;*  and  I've  got  to  finish  my  notes  on  Friedrich 
and  his  father,  who  take  more  noticing  than  I  expected;^ 
besides  that  I've  Friedrich  II,  of  Germany  to  give  some 
account  of;^  and  all  my  Oxford  work  besides.  I  can  only 
again  and  again  beg  the  many  valued  correspondents  whose 
letters  I  must  abruptly  answer,  to  remember  that  not  one 
word  on  any  of  these  subjects  can  be  set  down  without 
care;  and  to  consider  what  the  length  of  a  day  is,  under 
existing  solar  arrangements. 

Meantime,  here  is  a  point  for  you  to  think  of.  The 
boy  interrupts  the  first  scene  of  the  play  by  crpng  aloud 
"An't  they  brothers?"*  (the  Third  Fors  had  appointed 
for  him  that  one  day  he  should  refuse  to  speak  to  his 
own^);  and  long  remembers  the  astonishment  with  which 
he  'Mooked  upon  the  apathy  of  the  elder  part  of  our 
company,  who,  having  the  means,  did  not  spend  every 
evening  at  the  theatre."® 

How  was  it  that  he  never  could  write  a  Play?* 

i       1  [See  Lockhart,  toI.  i.  p.  22.] 

'  [The  story  of  Scott's  life  was  not  resumed,  ihoogh  many  incidental  references 
\  occur  in  later  Letters.      For  some  additional  passages  written  for  Fon,  see  now 
Appendix  8  (Vol.  XXIX.  pp.  641-545).] 

'  [See  Letter  30  (p.  553)^  where  the  story  of  the  Broom-Merchant  was  broken 
off.] 

*  [Nor  were  the  notes  on  Frederick  the  Great,  of  Prussia,  ever  finished ;  but 
see  Appendix  to  Crown  </  WUd  OUve,  Vol.  XVIII.  pp.  532-^533.] 

'        ^  [Promised  at  pp.  2^,  3^  n.,  t^ ;  but  the  account  was  never  given  in  Far9, 
,  thouffti  there  are  many  references  to  the  Emperor  in  VtU  tPAmo,] 

•  Lockhart,  vol.  i.  p.  22.] 

7  jSee  Lockhart,  vol.  ii.  pp.  254-255.] 
®  'Lockhart,  vol.  i.  p.  86.} 

^  iThe  question  is  resumed  in  the  next  Letter,  §  3  (p.  628).] 
I 


NOTES  AND  CORRESPONDENCE 


18.  I  HAVE  uiisUid,  just  when  I  wanted  it,  a  valuable  letter,  which  pr<' 
me  the  first  name  of  Abbotsfoid  aeearatelj,!^ — Clarty  Hole  belni^  oclr> 
oomiption  of  it,  and  the  real  name  bearing  no  sach  tense.  I  shall  cooc 
upon  it  some  time  or  other :  meantime,  mj  Seottish  readers  mast  d^ 
suppose  I  mean  that  the  treatment  of  rivers  is  worse  in  North  tbnii 
South  Britain, — only  they  have  prettier  streams  in  Scotland  to  ilott  tkt: 
paraffin,  or  other  beautiful  productions  of  modem  art,  or  nature,  on  tk 
top  of.  We  had  one  or  two  clear  streams  in  Surrey,  indeed ;  but  as  I  n 
investigating  the  source  of  one  of  them,  only  the  other  day,  I  fooo^' 
police  office  had  been  built  over  it,  and  that  the  antborities  hsd  paid  fin 
hundred  pounds  to  construct  a  cesspool,  with  a  huge  iron  cylinder  etc 
ducting  to  it,  through  the  spring.  Excavating,  I  found  the  fountain  runx. 
abundantly,  round  the  pipe.' 

19.  The  following  paragraph,  and  the  two  subjoined  letten,*  appeirt- 
in  the  same  impression  of  the  Daily  Telegraph,  on  the  12th  Januair,  IS" 
I  wish  to  preserve  them  in  Fors ;  and  I  print  them  in  this  number^  htcm 
the  succession  of  the  first  four  names  in  the  statement  of  the  joiiroL 
associated  with  that  of  the  first  magistrate  of  the  City  of  London,  in  as 
nection  with  the  business  in  hand  that  day,  is  to  me  the  most  plevxf 
piece  of  reading — and  I  think  must  be  to  aU  of  us  among  the  most  s^ 
cant — ^that  has  lately  met  our  eyes  in  a  public  print ;  and  it  means  sjC 
new  solemn  league  and  covenant  as  Scott  had  been  fain  to  see.  Mj  1^^ 
about  the  Italian  streams  may  well  follow  what  I  have  said  of  Scottsi 
ones. 

The  Frsncb  Appeal  to  England 

"  We  are  happy  to  announee  further  eontributions  to  the  fiind  vhicb  is  ^ 
raised  in  response  to  the  appeal  of  the  Bishop  of  Versailles  and  the  dergr  Oi  ^ 
Seine-et-Oiae  department ;  and  also  to  state  that,  in  addition  to  those  iaflo»^ 

^  [The  fiist  name-^Cartlej  Hole— is  incidentally  given  in  the  text,  above,  ,^  ^ 
In  Crockett's  The  ikeU  Country,  1906,  p.  254,  the  name  is  given  as  Cartleylioi^  (r 
the  Melroae  session  records,  as  Cartlawhole  and  Cartlihole),  diristened  hj  the  b^ 
hoars  as  it  fell  into  diarepair  by  the  more  characteristic  name  of  ^^'^ri, 
For  the  passage  in  Lockhart,  connecting  the  transposed  name  with  a  dirty  (<^^ 
pond,  see  above,  p.  695.1  ,  ^,1 

»  [No  doubt  the  Wandel  at  Carshalton :  see  Vol.  XVIII.  p.  385,  and  Vol  \^ 

p.    XXIV.] 

'  [The  second  letter,  on  ''Roman  Inundations,''  is,  however,  not  ^^^irji 
as  it  has  already  been  printed  with  others  on  the  same  subject  in  ^'^^JIiy 
pp.  547  seq.  For  later  references  to  them,  see  Letters  85  and  86  (Vol  ^^ 
pp.  334,  345-346.] 
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>erson8  whom  we  named  yesterday  aa  being  ready  to  serye  on  a  committee,  two 
>t}ier  gentlemen  of  hifh  official  and  social  position  haye  consented  to  join  the  body. 
The  list  at  present  is  as  follows:  The  Lord  Bishop  of  London;  Dr.  Manning, 
Et,oman  Catholic  Archbishop  of  Westminster;  the  Key.  Dr.  Brock,  the  Baptist 
oainiater ;  Mr.  Alfred  de  JBU>thschild ;  and  the  Lord  Mayor,  who  has  coarteonsly 
placed  the  Mansion  House  at  the  seryice  of  the  committee.  Besides  these  names, 
tlie  members  of  the  '  Paris  Food  Fund,'  as  will  be  seen  from  the  subjoined  letter, 
propose  to  join  the  more  comprehensiye  organization. 


To  the  Editor  qf  the  Daiiy  Telegraph 

''Sm, — Acting  on  your  soggestion  that  the  'Parii  Food  Fond,'  which  I  yesterday  described 
you,  miffht  be  adTantaffeouuy  united  with  that  which  has  been  suggested  by  the  Bishop  of 
Versailles,  I  beff  to  say  that  Archbishop  Manning,  Professor  Huxley,  Sir  John  Lubbock,  and 


to  you,  miffht  be  adTantageou^y  united  with  that  which  has  been  suggested  by  the  Bishop  of 
Versailles,  I  beff  to  say  that  Archbishop  Manning,  Professor  Huxley,  Sir  John  Lubbock,  and 
Mr.  Buskin  will,  with  myself,  have  great  pleasure  in  forming  part  of  such  a  public  committee 


as  you  haye  adT&sed,  and  in  placing  the  subecriptioDS  already  sent  to  us  at  its  dispoeaL 

"I  am,  sir,  yotir  obedient  servant, 

"  Jaxxs  T.  Ekowlis." 

"Jan,!!." 
Daily  Telegraph,  Jan.  13,  1871. 


LETTER  84 
LA  DOUCE  DAME^ 

'  Love,  it  is  a  wrathful  peace, 
A  free  acqmttance,  witmnU  release. 
And  tnUk  with  falsehood  all  a-Jhet, 
And  fear  wOhin  secmreness  set; 
In  heart  it  is  despairing  hope; 
And  fall  of  hope,  it  is  vain  hope. 
Wise  madneu  and  wild  reasorme. 
And  sweet  danger,  wherein  to  dratate. 
A  heavy  hwrden,  light  to  bear; 
A  wicked  way,  away  to  wear. 
It  is  discordance  that  can  accord^ 
And  accordance  to  discord; 
It  is  cmming  withont  science. 
Wisdom  wi&out  sapience. 
Wit  wUhoMt  discretion, 
Hamng,  without  possession. 
And  health  full  of  malady. 
And  charity  full  of  emw. 
And  restraint  full  of  abundance. 
And  a  greedy  suffisaunoe* 
Delight  right  full  of  heamness. 
And  drearihaod,  fuU  of  gladness  ; 
Bitter  sweetness,  and  sweet  error. 
Right  evil  savoured  good  savour; 
Sin,  that  pardon  haSi  within, 
And  pardon,  spotted  outside  with  sin  : 
A  pain  also  it  is  joyous. 
And  cruelty,  right  piteous; 
A  strength  wewc  to  stand  upright. 
And  fKbleness  full  of  m^gm  ; 
Wit  unadvised,  sagefolUe, 
And  joy  full  of  tormentry. 
A  laughter  it  ts,  weepmg  aye; 
Rest,  that  travaileth  night  and  dm^ ; 


1  [See  line  6  of  the  French  venes.    A  rejected  title  for  thii  letter  was ' 
TO  Wet."] 
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Also  a  smeei  Hdl  U  is. 

And  a  Morrowful  Paradise;* 

A  pleasant  gaol,  and  an  easy  prison, 

And  full  offrosUy  summer  season ; 

Prtme-Ume,  full  offrosle's  while, 

And  May  devoid  of  all  delight." 


'*  Mesment  de  ceste  amour 
U  plus  sages  n'y  sceunt  tour 
Maiz  ou  entenije  te  diray 
Une  out  (outre)  amour  te  descfirmf 
De  eeUe  veuil  je  que  pour  t'ame 
Tu  aimes  la  ires-aouke  dame. 
Si  com  diet  la  ste  emripiure 
Amours  est  fors^  amours  est  dure. 
Amours  sousHent,  amours  endure, 
Amours  retneni,  et  tousfours  dure; 
Amours  met  en  amer  sa  cure; 
Amours  loyal,  amours  seure 
Sert,  et  de  servise  nacure. 
Amours  Jait  de  propre  commun^ 
Amours  jaii  de  deux  cuers  un; 
Amours  enchace,  ce  me  semble, 
Amours  rent  cuers,  amours  les  emble. 
Amours  despiece^  amours  refaii, 
Amours  fad  paix,  amours  fait  plait. 
Amours  faH  oel,  amours  fmi  lait, 
Toutes  heures  quant  il  hu  pkdst 
Amours.  aUrait,  amours  estrange 
Amours  fait  de  prive  estrange  ; 
Amours  seurprent,  amours  emprent 
Amours  reprent,  amours  esprent, 
II  n^est  riens  qv^  amours  ne  face ; 
Amours  tolt  cuer,  amours  tolt  grace. 
Amours  delie,  amours  enlace, 
Amours  ocist,  amours  efface, 
Amours  ne  cndnt  ne  pu:  ne  mace : 
Amours  Jist  Dieu  venir  en  place, 
Amours  luijist  ure  (notre)  char  prendre. 
Amours  le  jM  devemr  mendre, 
Amours  le  fist  en  la  croix  pendre, 
Amours  le  Jist  iUec  extendre. 
Amours  le  Jist  le  cosie  fendre. 
Amours  UJist  les  wawx  reprendre. 
Amours  luijist  les  hons  aprendre. 
Amours  lejfst  a  nous  vemr. 
Amours  nous  fait  a  lui  tenir" 


*  See  first  teniiinal  note  [p.  644]. 
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1.  These  descriptions  of  the  two  kinds  of  noble  love  sr 
both  given  in  the  part  of  the  Romance  of  the  Rose^  whid 
was  written  by  Jean  de  Meung.^  Chaucer  translated  tk 
first,  and  I  have  partly  again  translated  his  translation  into 
more  familiar  English.  I  leave  the  original  French  of  tk 
other  for  you  to  work  af ,  if  ever  you  care  to  learn  French;- 
the  first  is  all  that  I  want  you  to  read  just  now ;  but  th^ 
should  not  be  separated,  being  among  the  most  interesting  ei 
pressions  extant  of  the  sentiment  of  the  dark  ages,  which  Mr. 
Applegarth  is  desirous  of  eliminating  from  modem  hixmss! 

2.  The  two  great  loves, — that  of  husband  and  wife, 
representing  generally  the  family  affections,  and  that  of  nun 
kind,  to  which,  at  need,  the  family  affection  must  be  sacn 
ficed, — ^include,  rightly  understood,  all  the  noble  sentiment^ 
of  humanity.  Modern  philosophy  supposes  these  eonditioib 
of  feeling  to  have  been  always  absurd,  and  at  preseo: 
happily,  nearly  extinct ;  and  that  the  only  proper,  or,  i 
future,  possible,  motives  of  human  action  are  the  tbffi 
wholly  unsentimental  desires, — ^the  lust  of  the  flesh  (hungs 
thirst,  and  sexual  passion),  the  lust  of  the  eyes  (covetous 
ness),  and  the  pride  of  life  (personal  vanity)/ 

Thus,  in  a  recent  debate  on  the  treatment  of  Canada. 

*  Or  M^hun,  near  Beaugeney,  Loire. 

I  On  Mr.  M'Fie'8  motion  for  a  committee  to  consider  tlie  rektionstlfr 
subsist  between  tiie  United  Kingdom  and  the  Colonies.^  On  the  nrietir 
of  filial  sentiment,  compare  Herodotus,  iiL  38 ;  iv.  S6.' 

1  [lines  4397-4434  (in  Chaucer,  lines  4706-4751)  and  4605-4645.  The  v^' 
poem,  consisting  of  22,000  lines,  was  commenced  hj  Guillaume  de  Lorm, '' 
wrote  the  first  4070 ;  dying  in  1200.  The  work  was  afterwards  taken  ap  fs. 
completed  by  Jean  de  Meang,  who  is  supposed  to  have  died  aboat  1318.] 

>  [See  Letters  28,  §  22,  and  33,  §  1  (pp.  524,  606).] 

'  'Compare  1  John  ii.  16.1 

«  [Mr.  Macfie  (member  for  Leith)  moved  on  February  28, 1873,  that  "k^ 
Committee  be  appointed  to  consider  the  relations  that  subsist  between  tbe  Tni'^* 
Kingdom  and  the  Colonies,  particularly  as  they  affect  the  direction  whicli  eaUj^ 
tion  takes,  and  the  occupation  of  waste  lands  within  the  empire."  Sir  Cbirt^ 
Adderley  (afterwards  Lord  Norton)  deprecated  the  continuanca  of  ''a  debtu^ 
this  character,"  and  urged  the  Hoose  ^'at  once  to  draw  a  graceful  cartaitt  tf 
what  was  really  becoming  merely  an  annual  sentimental  ezerdtation."] 

*  [Darius  asked  the  Greeks  to  %bX  their  parents,  and  the  Callatians  to  ^^ 
them:  both  refused  with  horror— so,  ''I  think,"  adds  Herodotus,  ''that  ri» 
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Sir  C.  Adderley  deprecates  the  continuance  of  a  debate 
on  a  question  ^'purely  sentimental"  I  doubt  if  Sir  C. 
Adderley  knew  in  the  least  what  was  meant  by  a  senti- 
mental question.  It  is  a  purely  *^  sentimental  question,''  for 
instance,  whether  Sir  C.  Adderley  shall,  or  shall  not,  eat 
his  mother,  instead  of  burying  her.  Similarly,  it  is  a  purely 
sentimental  question,  whether,  in  the  siege  of  Samaria,  the 
mother  who  boiled  her  son  and  ate  him,  or  the  mother 
who  hid  her  son,  was  best  fulfilling  her  duty  to  society.^ 
Similarly,  the  relations  of  a  colony  to  its  mother-country, 
in  their  truth  and  depth,  are  founded  cm  purely  parental 
and  filial  instincts,  which  may  be  either  sentimental  or 
bestial,  but  mugt  be  one  or  the  other.  Sir  Charles  probably 
did  not  know  that  the  discussion  of  every  such  question 
must  therefore  be  either  sentimental  or  bestial 

Into  one  or  other,  then,  of  these  two  forms  of  senti- 
ment, conjugal  and  family  love,  or  compassion,  all  human 
happiness,  properly  so  called,  resolves  itself;  but  the  spurious 
or  counter-happiness  of  lust,  covetousness,  and  vanity  being 
easily  obtained,  and  naturally  grasped  at,  instead,  may  alto- 
gether occupy  the  lives  of  men,  without  ever  allowing  them 
to  know  what  happiness  means. 

8.  But  in  the  use  I  have  just  made  of  the  word  ''  com- 
passion," I  mean  something  very  different  from  what  is 
usually  understood  by  it.  Compassion  is  the  Latin  form 
of  the  Greek  word  ^'sympathy" — ^the  English  for  both  is 
^^fellow-feeling";  and  the  condition  of  delight  in  characters 
higher  than  our  own  is  more  truly  to  be  understood  by 
the  word  ''compassion"  than  the  pain  of  pity  for  those 
inferior  to  our  own ;  but  in  either  case,  the  imaginative 
understanding  of  the  natures  of  others,  and  the  power  of 
putting  ourselves  in  their  place,  is  the  faculty  on  which 
the  virtue  depends.  So  that  an  unimaginative  person  can 
neither  be  reverent  nor  kind.     The  main  use  of  works  of 

spoke  rightly  when  he  nid,  'of  all  things  usage  is  King/"    The  Issedononians  eat 
their  fitUiers,  and  keep  the  skulls^  ^ilt;   'Mn  other  respects  they  are  jast  folk, 
and  their  women  have  equal  rights  with  the  men/'] 
1  [2  Kings  vi.  29.] 
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fiction,  and  of  the  drama,  is  to  supply,  as  ftr  as 
the  defect  of  this  imaginaticm  in  common  minds.  Bn 
there  is  a  curious  difierenoe  in  the  nature  of  these  woct 
themselves,  dependent  on  the  d^ree  of  imaginative  jm 
of  the  writers,  which  I  must  at  once  explain,  else  I  a 
neither  answer  for  you  my  own  question  put  in  hist  Fc 
why  Scott  could  not  write  a  play,^  nor  show  you,  wiiie 
is  my  present  object,  the  real  nature  of  sentiment 

4.  Do  you  know,  in  the  first  place,  what  a  play  is?  c 
what  a  poem  is?  or  what  a  novel  is?  That  is  to  sst 
do  you  know  the  peipetual  and  necessary  distmctioos : 
literary  aim  which  have  brought  these  distinctive  fim 
into  use?  You  had  better  first,  for  clearness*  sake,  call^ 
the  three  ^*  poems,"  for  all  the  three  are  so,  when  the 
are  good,  whether  written  in  verse  or  prose.  AD  td 
imaginative  account  of  man  is  poetic ;  but  there  are  thie 
essential  kinds  of  poetry,-— one  dramatic,  one  lyric,  and  oik 
epic. 

Dramatic  poetry  is  the  expression  by  the  poet  of  cfk 
people's  feelings,  his  own  not  being  told. 

Lyric  poetry  is  the  expression  by  the  poet  of  his  o^ 
feelings. 

Epic  poetry  is  account  given  by  the  poet  of  otte 
people's  external  circumstances,  and  of  events  happening  t^ 
them,  with  only  such  expression  either  of  their  feelings,  cr 
his  own,  as  he  thinks  may  be  conveniently  added. 

The  business  of  Dramatic  poetry  is  therefore  with  tt: 
heart  essentially;  it  despises  external  circumstance. 

Lyric  poetry  may  speak  of  anything  that  excites  emoW 
in  the  speaker ;  while  Epic  poetry  insists  on  external  circus^ 
stances,  and  no  more  exhibits  the  heart-feeling  than  as  t 
may  be  gathered  from  these. 

5.  For  instance,  the  fight  between  the  Prince  of  W»te 
and  Hotspur,  in  Henry  the  Fourth^  corresponds  closely»  ^ 
the  character  of  the  event  itself,  to  the  fight  of  Fit^a^i^ 

1  [See  Letter  33^  §  17  (p   621X] 
>  [Ftot  I^  Act  ▼.  sc.  4.  J 
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(vith  Roderick,  in  the  Lady  of  the  Lake}  But  Shakespeare's 
sreatment  of  his  subject  is  strictly  dramatic ;  Scott's,  strictly 
epic. 

Shakespeare  gives  you  no  account  whatever  of  any 
blow  or  wound :  his  stage  direction  is>  briefly,  '^  Hotspur  is 
wounded,  and  falls."  Scott  gives  you  accurate  account  of 
every  external  circumstance,  and  the  finishing  touch  of 
botanical  accuracy, — 

'^Down  came  the  blow;  but  in  the  heaUi 
The  erring  blade  found  bloodless  sheath/' > — 

makes  his  work  perfect,  as  epic  poetry.  And  Scott's  work^ 
is  always  epic,  and  it  is  contrary  to  his  very  nature  to  treat  ( 
any  subject  dramatically. 

6.  That  is  the  technical  distinction,  then,  between  the 
three  modes  of  work.  But  the  gradation  of  power  in  all 
three  depends  on  the  degree  of  imagination  with  which  the 
writer  can  enter  into  the  feelings  of  other  people.     Whether 

,  in  expressing  their's  or  his  own,  and  whether  in  expressing 
their  feelings  only,  or  also  the  circumstances  surrounding 
them,  his  power  depends  on  his  being  able  to  feel  as  they 
do ;  in  other  words,  on  his  being  able  to  conceive  character. 
And  the  literature  which  is  not  poetry  at  all,  which  is 
essentially  unsentimental,  or  anti-poetic,  is  that  which  is 
produced  by  persons  who  have  no  imagination;  and  whose 
merit  (for  of  course  I  am  not  speaking  of  bad  literature) 
is  in  their  wit  or  sense,  instead  of  their  imagination. 

7.  The  most  prosaic,  in  this  sense,  piece  I  have  ever 
myself  examined,  in  the  literature  of  any  nation,  is  the 
Henriade  of  Voltaire.*  You  may  take  that  as  a  work  of  a 
man  whose  head  was  as  destitute  of  imaginative  power  as 
it  is  possible  for  the  healthy  cerebral  organization  of  a 
highly  developed  mammalian  animal  to  be.  The  description 
of  the  storm  which  carries  Henry  to  Jersey,  and  of  the 


^  rCanto  ▼.  ttansM  xT.-zvi] 

'  \The  Lady  tf  the  Lak$,  canto  v.  stansa  xri.] 


'  [Le  Henriade,  PeSme  en  JHw  Ohante.    Ruakin  quotes  from  ''Chant  Premier."] 
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generally  riiow  the  most  wholesome  balance  of  the  ^ 
mental  and  rational  faculty  I  have  ever  met  with  k 
literature ; — ^the  part  of  Gotthelf  s  nature  which  is  ii 
sympathy  with  Pope  and  Fielding  enables  him  to  toucL 
to  just  the  necessary  point,  the  lower  grotesqueness  i 
peasant  nature,  while  his  own  conception  of  ideal  virtG^ 
is  as  pure  as  Wordsworth's. 

But  I  have  only  room  in  this  Fors  for  a  very  little 
bit  more  of  the  broom-maker.^  I  continue  the  last  senteocE 
of  it  fix>m  Letter  80,§  5:— 

''And  then  Hansli  always  knew  that  as  soon  as  he  got  home  tki; 
would  be  enough  to  eat ; — ^his  mother  saw  fidthfully  to  that  She  kse^ 
the  difference  it  makes  whether  a  man  finds  something  ready  to  est,  vk 
he  comes  in^  or  not  He  who  knows  there  will  be  something  at  hoae 
does  not  stop  in  the  taverns ;  he  arrives  with  an  empty  stomach;  el 
furnishes  it,  highly  pleased  with  all  about  him ;  but  if  he  usually  bs 
nothing  ready  when  at  home,  he  stops  on  the  road,  comes  in  when  be  b  j 
had  enough  or  too  much;  and  grumbles  right  and  left.  ,  ! 

"  Hansli  was  not  avaricious,  but  economical.  For  things  really  ds^'^  i 
and  fit,  he  did  not  look  at  the  money.  In  all  matters  of  food  and  dotk 
he  wished  his  mother  to  be  thoroughly  at  ease.  He  made  a  good  bed  k 
himself;  and  when  he  had  saved  enough  to  buy  a  knife  or  a  good  tooU  I 
was  quite  up  in  the  air.  He  himself  dressed  well,  not  expenavelj,  ^ 
solidly.  Any  one  with  a  good  eye  knows  quickly  enough,  at  the  sigbt  a: 
houses  or  of  people,  whether  they  are  going  up  or  down.  As  for  Hao^ 
it  was  easy  to  see  he  was  on  his  way  up — not  that  he  ever  put  on  anjtltie^ 
fine,  but  by  his  cleanliness  and  the  careful  look  of  his  things :  aussi,  erer 
body  liked  to  see  him,  and  was  very  glad  to  know  that  he  prospered  tl» 
not  by  fraud,  but  by  work.  With  all  that,  he  never  foigot  his  pnj«^ 
On  Sunday  he  made  no  brooms :  in  the  morning  he  went  to  the  eennoa, 
and  in  the  afternoon  he  read  a  chapter  of  the  Bible  to  his  mother,  vhcx 
sight  was  now  failing.  After  that  he  gave  himself  a  peiwmal  treat.  Tlit 
treat  consisted  in  bringing  out  all  his  money,  counting  it,  looking  st  :l 
and  calculating  how  much  it  had  increased,  and  how  much  it  would  j^ 
increase,  etc,  etc.  In  that  money  there  were  some  very  pretty  pieces,- 
above  all,  pretty  white  pieces"  (silver  among  the  copper).  «' Hansli  «3^ 
very  strong  in  exchanges ;  he  took  small  money  willingly  enough,  ^ 
never  kept  it  long ;  it  seemed  always  to  him  that  the  wind  got  into  it  iw 
carried  it  off  too  quickly.      The  new  white  pieces  gave  him  an  extrflu^ 

♦  Much  the  most  impcNrtant  part  of  the  service  in  Protestant  Switacdtfft 
and  a  less  formal  one  than  in  Scotland. 

t  Utmost  wisdom  is  not  in  self-denial,  but  in  learning  to  find  extzeo^ 
pleasure  in  very  little  things. 

1  [The  pssssfs  hex«  given  is  at  pp.  361-366  in  the  original] 
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Pleasure, — above  aU,  the  fine  dollars  of  Berne  with  the  bear,  and  the 
superb  Swiss  of  old  time.  When  he  had  managed  to  catch  one  of  these, 
it    made  him  happy  for  many  days.* 

*^  Nevertheless,  he  had  also  his  bad  days.     It  was  always  a  bad  day  for 
bim    when  he  lost  a  customer,  or  had  counted  on  placing  a  dozen  of  new 
brooms  anywhere,  and  found  himself  briskly  sent  from  the  door  with  '  We've 
B^ot  all  we  want*    At  first  Hansli  could  not  understand  the  cause  of  such 
rebufis,  not  knowing  that  there  are  people  who  change  their  cook  as  often 
las  tbeir  shirt — sometimes  oftener, — and  that  he  couldn't  expect  new  cooks 
to  know  him  at  first  sight.     He  asked  himself  then,  with  surprise,  what  he 
could   have  failed  in, — ^whether  his  brooms  had  come  undone,  or  whether 
anybody  had  spoken  ill  of  him.     He  took  that  much  to  heart,  and  would 
plague  himself  all  night  to  find  out  the  real  cause.     But  soon  he  took  the 
thin^  more  coolly;  and  even  when  a  cook  who  knew  him  very  well  sent 
bim    about  his  business,  he  thought  to  himself   '  Bah  I   cooks  are  human 
creatures,  like  other  people ;  and  when  master  or  mistress  have  been  rough 
with  them  j*  because  they've  put  too  much  pepper  in  the  soup,  or  too  much 
salt  in  the  sauce,  or  when  their  schatz'  (lover, — ^literally,  treasure)  'is  gone 
off  to  Pepperland,^  the  poor  girls  have  well  the  right  to  quarrel  with  some- 
body else.'    Nevertheless,  the  course  of  time  needs  brought  him  some  worse 
days    still,  which  he  never  got  himself  to  take  coolly.      He  knew  now, 
personaUy,  very  nearly  all  his  trees;   he  had  indeed  given,  for   himself 
alone,    names  to  his  willows,  and  some  other  particular  trees,  as  Lisaie, 
Little  Mary-Anne,  Rosie,  and  so  on.    These  trees  kept  him  in  joy  all  the 
year  round,  and  he  divided  very  carefully  the  pleasure  of  gathering  their 
twigs.     He  treated  the  most  beautiful  with  great  delicacy,  and  carried  the 
brooms  of  them  to  his  best  customers.     It  is  true  to  say  also  that  these 
were  alwajrs  master*brooms.     But  when  he  arrived  thus,  all  joyous,  at  his 
willows,  and  found  his  Lizsie  or  his  Rosie  all  cut  and  torn  from  top  to 
bottom,  his  heart  was  so  strained  that  the  tears  ran  down  his  cheeks,  and 

*  This  pleasure  is  a  perfectly  natural  and  legitimate  one,  and  all  the 
more  because  it  is  possible  only  when  the  riches  are  veiy  moderate.  After 
getting  the  first  shilling  of  which  I  told  you,^  I  set  my  mind  greatly  upon 
getting  a  pile  of  new  ''lion  shillings,"  as  I  called  them^ — the  Son  standing 
on  the  top  of  the  crown;  and  my  delight  in  the  bloomy  surface  of  their 
dead  silver  is  quite  a  memorable  joy  to  me.  I  have  engraved,  for  the 
frontispiece,^  the  two  sides  of  one  of  ilansli's  Sunday  playthings;  it  is 
otherwise  interesting  as  an  example  of  the  comparatively  vulgar  coinage  of 
a  people  uneducated  in  art. 

f  Has  quarreUed  with  them.'  ''Les  ont  brusqu^es."  I  can't  get  the 
derivation  beyond  Johnson :  "  Fr.  brusque ;  Gothic,  braska."  But  the 
Italian  brusco  is  connected  with  the  Provencal  brusca,  thicket,  and  Fr. 
broussaille. 


1  [In  the  German,  ''ins  Land  gegangen,  wo  der  Piefier  wichst."] 

>  ;S6e  Letter  24,  §  ^i  P-  ^I^O 

>  [This  shilling  was  of  the  coinage  of  1816 ;  the  arms  on  the  reverse  bore  in 
the  second  quarter  a  lion  rampant  standing  almost  upon  the  crown.  The  same 
arms  appeared  on  the  coins  of  George  IV.  and  William  IV.l 

«  [See  now  PUte  XIV.I 

*  [In  tbe  German,  ''Sclinaacten."] 
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important  phenomenon,  by  far,  of  all  that  offer  themsd^J 
to  the  study  of  living  men  of  science:  yet  in  Profes: 
Tyndall's  recent  woric  on  the  glaciers,*  though  he  notb 
the  change  as  one  which,  ^Mf  continued,  will  reduce  & 
Swiss  glaciers  to  the  mere  spectres  of  their  foraiar  sdv& 
he  offers  no  evidence,  nor  even  suggestion,  as  to  the  cau^i 
of  the  change  itself.  I 

I  have  no  space  in  this  number  of  For$  to  say  ili 
reason  there  is  for  my  taking  notice  of  this  book,  or  ti 
glacier  theory,  in  connection  with  the  life  of  Scott*  li 
the  interests  of  general  literature,  it  is  otherwise  fittisi 
that  the  nature  of  the  book  itself  should  be  pomted  od 

12.  Its  nature,  that  is  to  say,  so  feu:  as  it  has  any.  1 
seems  to  be  written  for  a  singular  order  of  young  peopk 
whom,  if  they  were  older.  Professor  TyndaH  assures  the: 
it  would  give  him  pleasure  to  take  up  Mont  Blaoc;  \^ 
whom  he  can  at  present  invite  to  walk  with  him  al(^ 
the  moraine  from  the  Jardin,  where  "perfect  steadiness c 
foot  is  necessary, — a  slip  would  be  death ; "  and  to  vto 
with  Mr.  Hirst,  he  can  "confide  confidently"  the  i» 
of  his  surveying  chain.  It  is,  at  all  events,  written  ft 
entirely  ignorant  people— and  entirely  idle  ones,  who  canns 
be  got  to  read  without  being  coaxed  and  flattered  into* 
unusual  exertion.  "Here,  my  friend,"  says  the  Profesa 
at  the  end  of  his  benevolently  alluring  pages,  "our  htaai^ 
close  1  It  has  been  a  true  pleasure  to  me  to  have  you  t 
my  side  so  long.  You  have  been  steadfast  and  industno* 
throughout  .  .  .  Steadfast,  prudent,  without  teiror,  tbai# 
not  at  all  times  without  awe,  I  have  found  you,  ^ 
rock  and  ice.     Give  me  your  hand — Groodbye."   Itoes* 

♦  The  Forms  of  Water.    King  and  Ca,  ComhiU.     187«.    fft«^^ 

*  [See  abore,  p.  614  n.!  ,  ^ 

*  [The  book  oonsuti  or  notet  of  a  coune  of  lecturei  delivered  to  •  j'  ^,  ^ 
Audience  at  the  Royal  lustitation,  daring  the  Chrietmae  ^<^^^^V  i^  1$, 
Hint  was  TVndaH'f  assistant  there.    Raskin's  quotations  are  from  Sf  J*^^ 
492,  403.     For  similar  criticisms  on  the  style  of  TyndaU's  book,  od  the  ^ 
qf  the  AJpB,  see  DeueaHon,  Vol  XXVL  pp.  144-146.J 
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T^rofessor  count,  then,  upon  no  readers  but  those  whom  he 

can    gratify  with  polite  expressions  of  this  kind?     Upon 

none   who  perhaps  unsteadfast,  imprudent,  and  very  much 

frightened  upon  rock  and  ice,  have  nevertheless  done  their 

OTvn   work  there,  and  know  good  work  of  other  people's, 

from  bad,  an^here;  and  true  praise  from  Mse  anywhere; 

and    can   detect   the  dishonouring  of  nameable   and  noble 

persons,  couched  under  sycophancy  of  the  nameless?    He 

has   at  least  had  one  reader  whom   I   can  answer  for,  of 

\   this  inconvenient  sort. 

18.  It  is,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  just  forty  years  (some  day 

last  month)  since  I  first  saw  the  Bernese  Alps  from  above 

Schaffhausen.^    Since  that  evening  1  have  never  let  slip  a 

chance  of  knovring  anything  definite  about  glaciers  and  their 

ways;   and  have  watched  the  progress  of  knowledge,  and 

the  oscillations  of  theory,  on  the  subject,  with  an  interest 

not  less  deep,  and  certainly  more   sincere,  than  it  would 

have  been  if  my  own  industry  had  been  able  to  advance 

the  one,   or  my  own  ingenuity  to  complicate  the  other. 

But  only  one  great  step  in  the  knowledge  of  glaciers  has 

been  made  in  all  that  period;'  and  it  seems  the  principal 

object  of  Professor  Tyndall's  book  to   conceal  its  having 

been  taken,  that  he  and  his  friends  may  get  the  credit, 

some  day,  of  having  taken  it  themselves. 

I  went  to  the  University  in  1886,  and  my  best  friend 
there,  among  the  older  masters.  Dr.  Buckland,'  kept  me 
not  ill-informed  on  my  &vourite  subject,  the  geological,  or 
crystallogical,  question.  Nearly  everything  of  which  Pro- 
fessor Tyndall  informs  his  courageous  readers  was  known 
then,  just  as  well  as  it  is  now.  We  all, — ^that  is  to  say, 
all  geologists  of  any  standing,  and  their  pupils, — ^knew  that 
glaciers  moved;  that  they  were  supplied  by  snow  at  the 
top  of  the  Alps,  and  consumed  by  heat  at  the  bottom  of 


1  [In  1833;  see   the  venes   on  ''The  Alps   from  Schaff hausen '*  in   VoL  II. 
566,  and  the  description  in  Praterita,  i. 

*  [The  following  discussion  should  he  rea 
Vol.  XXVL  pp.  xxxiii.-xL] 

*  [Compare  Praierita,  I  ch.  zi.  §  233.] 


p.  366,  and  the  description  in  PraterUa,  i.  §§  133-136.1 

*  [The  following  discussion  should  he  read  in  connexion  with  the  summary  given 
in  Vol.  XXVL  pp.  xxxiii.-xL] 

"  '"  ttf  i,  ch.  xl 
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them ;  that  there  were  cracks  all  thtou^  them,  and  monune 
all  down  them ;  that  some  of  their  ice  was  dear,  and  otbe 
ice  opaque;  that  some  of  it  was  sound,  and  some   rotten 
and  tiiat  streams  fell  into  them  at  places  called  mills,  an^ 
came  out  of  them  at  places  called  grottoes.^    We  'were,  '. 
am  sorry  to  say,  somewhat  languidly  content  witii    these 
articles  of  information ;  we  never  thought  of  wading  *'  breast 
deep  through  snow"  in  search  of  more,  and  still    less  oi 
<<  striking  our   theodolites   with   the  feelings  of  a    genera] 
who    had   won   a    small   battle."''^    Things   went    on    thus 
quietly  enough.    We  were  all  puzzled  to  account  for  glacier 
motion,  but  never  thought  of  ascertaining  what  the  motioo 
really  was.     We  knew  that  the  ice  slipped  over  the  rocb 
at  some  places,  tumbled  over  them  at  others;  gaped^   or  as 
people  who  wanted  to  write  sublimely  always  said,  yawned, 
when  it  was  steep,  and  shut  up  again  when  it  was   level 
And  Mr.  Charpentier  wrote  a  thick  volume'  to  show  that 
it  moved  by  expansion  and  contraction,  wiiich  I  read  all 
through,  and  thought  extremely  plausible.     But  none  of  us 
ever  had  the  slightest  idea  of  the  ice's  being  anything  but 
an  entirely  solid  substance,  which  was  to  be  reasoned  about 
as  capable  indeed  of  being  broken,  or  crushed,  or  pushed,  or 
pulled  in  any  direction,  and  of  sliding  or  falling  as  gravity 
and  smooth  surfaces  might  guide  it,  but  was  always  entzrelj 
rigid   and   brittle   in   its  substance  like   so  much   glass  or 
stone. 

14.  This  was  the  state  of  affairs  in  1841.  Finfessor 
Agassiz,  of  Neuch&tel,  had  then  been  some  eight  or  ten 
years  at  work  on  the  glaciers:  had  built  a  cabin  on  ooe 
of  them;  walked  a  great  many  times  over  a  great  many 
of  them;  described   a  number  of  their  phenomena   quite 

*  When  next  the  reader  has  an  opportunity  of  repeating  Professor 
Tjndairs  experiments  (p.  92)  in  a  wreath  of  dry  snow,  I  recommend  bim 
first  to  try  how  much  jumping  is  necessary  in  oider  to  get  into  it  ''breast- 
deep  " ;  and  secondly,  how  far  he  can  ''  wade "  in  that  dramatic  positioo. 

1  rSee  Note  by  Author,  below,  §  21.] 

>  [Jean  de  Charpentier,  JEtiot  iur  kt  Olaei$r$i  lAwa^wii^  1841.] 
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correctly;  proposed,  and  in  some  cases  performed,  many 
ingenious  experiments  upon  them;  and  indeed  done  almost 
everything  that  was  to  be  done  for  them— except  find  out 
the  one  ^ing  that  we  wanted  to  know. 

As  his  malicious  fortune  would  have  it,  he  invited  in* 
tliat  year  (1841)  a  man  of  acute  brains  to  see  what  he  was 
about.^  The  invitation  was  accepted.  The  visitor  was  a 
mathematician;  and  after  examining  the  question,  for  dis- 
cussion of  which  Agassiz  was  able  to  supply  him  with  all 
the  data  except  those  which  were  essential,  resolved  to  find 
out  the  essential  ones  himself. 

Which  in  the  next  year  (1842)  he  quietly  did;  and  in 
1848  solved  the  problem  of  glacier  motion  for  ever, — 
announcing,  to  everybody's  astonishment,  and  to  the  ex- 
treme disgust  and  mortification  of  all  glacier  students, — 
including  my  poor  self  (not  the  least  envious,  I  &ncy, 
though  with  as  little  right  to  be  envious  as  any  one), — ^that 
glaciers  were  not  solid  bodies  at  all,  but  semi-liquid  ones, 
and  ran  down  in  their  beds  like  so  much  treacle. 

*'Cela  saute  aux  yeux,"  we  all  said,  as  soon  as  we  were 
told ;  and  I  well  remember  the  intense  mortification  of  first 
looking  down  on  the  dirt  bands  of  the  Mer  de  Glace,  from 
the  foot  of  the  Little  Charmoz,  after  I  had  read  Principal 
Forbes'  book.'  That  we  never  should  have  seen  them 
before  I — so  palpable,  so  inevitable  now,  with  every  inch  of 
the  ice's  motion  kept  record  of,  in  them,  for  centuries,  and 
every  curve  pencilled  in  dark,  so  that  no  river  eddies,  no 
festooned  fall  of  sweeping  cascade,  could  be  more  conclusive 
in  proof  of  the  flowing  current.  And  of  course  it  flowed ; 
how  else  could  it  have  moved  but  by  a  series  of  catas- 
trophes?*   Everything  explained,  now,  by  one  shrewd  and 

*  See  the  last  tenninal  note  [p.  647]. 

1  [James  D.  Forbes  visited  M.  Agassiz,  who  had  a  hut,  known  as  the  Hdtel 
dee  Neucb&telob,  on  the  Unteraar  (Haeier  in  Aagnst  1841.  On  the  very  first 
day  of  his  viait  Forbes  noticed  the  veined,  or  ribbon,  structure  of  the  ice,  which 
gave  him  the  clue :  see,  again,  Vol.  XXVI.  p.  xzxv.] 

s  [See  VoL  XXYL  p.  xzxviiL] 
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clear-sighted  man's  work  for  a  couple  of  summer  months  J 
and  what  asses  we  had  all  been! 

15.  But  fancy  the  feelings  of  pom  Agassiz  in  his  Hotei 
des  Neuch&telois  I  To  have  had  the  thing  under  bis  nose 
'  for  ten  years,  and  missed  it  I  There  is  notUng  in  the  aimals 
of  scientific  mischance  (perhaps  the  truer  word  would  be 
scientific  dulness)  to  match  it ;  certainly  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult for  provocation  to  be  more  bitter, — at  least,  for  i 
man  who  thinks,  as  most  of  our  foolish  modem  sdentifie 
men  do  think,  that  there  is  no  good  in  knowing  any- 
thing for  its  own  sake,  but  only  in  being  the  first  to  M 
it  out 

Nor  am  I  prepared  altogether  to  justify  Forbes  in  k 
method  of  proceeding,  except  on  the  terms  of  battle  whidi 
men  of  science  have  laid  down  for  themselves.  Here  is  a 
man  has  been  ten  years  at  his  diggings ;  has  trenched  here, 
and  bored  there,  and  been  over  all  the  ground  again  and 
again,  except  just  where  the  nugget  is.  He  asks  one  te 
dinner — and  one  has  an  eye  for  the  run  of  a  stream;  one 
does  a  little  bit  of  pickaxing, in  the  afternoon  on  one's  on 
account, — and  walks  ofi  with  his  nugget    It  is  hard. 

Still,  in  strictness,  it  is  perfectly  fair.  The  new-com^. 
spade  on  shoulder,  does  not  understand,  when  he  accepts 
the  invitation  to  dinner,  that  he  must  not  dig, — or  must 
give  all  he  gets  to  his  host.  The  luck  is  his,  and  the  oU 
pitsman  may  very  excusably  growl  and  swear  at  him  & 
little ;  but  has  no  real  right  to  quarrel  with  him, — ^still  less 
to  say  that  his  nugget  is  copper,  and  try  to  make  everybodj 
else  think  so  too. 

Alas,  it  was  too  clear  that  this  Forbes'  nugget  was  nfA 
copper.  The  importance  of  the  discovery  was  shown  in 
nothing  so  much  as  in  the  spite  of  Agassiz  and  his  Mends. 
The  really  valuable  work  of  Agassiz  on  the  glaciers  vas 
itself  disgraced,  and  made  a  monument  to  the  genius  of 
Forbes,  by  the  irrelevant  spite  with  which  every  f^ 
was  stained  in  which  his  name  could  be  introduced.  Mr. 
Desor  found  consolation  in  describing  the  cowardice  of  the 
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Bcossais  on  the  top  of  the  Jungfrau ;  ^  and  all  the  ingenuity 
and  plausibility  of  Professor  Tyndall  have  been  employed, 
since  the  death  of  Forbes,  to  diminish  the  lustre  of  his  dis- 
covery, and  divide  the  credit  of  it. 

[         16.  To  diminish  the  lustre,  observe,  is  the  fatallest  wrong ; 

by   diminishing  its  distinctness.    At  the  end  of  this   last 

l>ook  of  his,  in  the  four  hundred  and  tenth  of  the  sapient 

sentences   which   he   numbers  with  paternal   care,  he   still 

denies,  as  far  as  he  dares,  the   essential  point  of  Forbes' 

discovery;  denies  it  interrogatively,  leaving  the  reader  to 

consider  the  whole  subject  as  yet  open  to  discussion, — only 

to   be   conclusively  determined  by — ^Professor   Tyndall   and 

his  friends.     **  Ice  splits,**  he  says,  **  if  you  strike  a  pointed 

pricker  into  it ;  fissures,  narrow  and  profound,  may  be  traced 

for  hundreds  of  yards  through  the  ice.    Did  the  ice  possess 

even  a  very  small  modicum  of  that  power  of  stretching 

Tvhich  is  characteristic  of  a  viscous  substance,  such  crevasses 

could  not  be  formed."  *    Professor  Tyndall  presumably  never 

having  seen  a  crack  in  clay,  nor  in  shoe-leather,  nor  in  a 

dish  of  jelly  set  down  with  a  jerk ;  nor,  in  the  very  wax 

he  himself  squeezed  flat  to  show  the  nature  of  cleavage,' 

— ^understood  that  the  cleavage  meant  the  multiplication  of 

fissure! 

And  the  book  pretends  to  be  so  explanatory,  too,  to 
his  young  friends ! — explanatory  of  the  use  of  the  theodolite, 
of  the  nature  of  presence  of  mind,  of  the  dependence  of 
enjoyment  of  scenery  upon  honest  labour,  of  the  necessity 
that  in  science,  ^'thought,  as  far  as  possible,  should  be 
wedded  to  fact,"  and  of  the  propriety  of  their  becoming 
older  and  better  informed  before  they  unqualifiedly  accept 
his  opinion  of  the  labours  of  Rendu  1  ^ 

But  the  one  thing  which,  after  following  him  through 
the  edification  of  his  four  hundred  and  ten  sentences,  they 

Por  the  passage  to  which  Ruskin  here  aUudesi  see  Vol.  XXVI.  p.  xxxvi.  n.] 
[See  Fomu  qf  Water,  §§  409,  410.] 

[As  expkined  in  his  lecture  at  the  Royal  Institution  on  June  6,  1866:  see 
Qkm«r9  of  the  Alp$,  p.  435.] 

*  Kee  FartM  of  IVater,  §§  403,  402.    For  the  labours  of  Rendu,  see^  again. 
Vol.  aXVI.  pp.  zzziT.,  xxxf!] 
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NOTES   AND   CORRESPONDENCE 


18.  I  CUT  out  of  the  Mammg  Poti  of  September  15th,  1873,  the  fdlot 
ing  piece  of  fiMhioiiAble  inteUigence,  as  a  sufficiently  interest!]^  extmple 
of  the  ''Sorrowful  Paradise "i  which  marriage,  and  the  domestic  anuge- 
ments  connected  with  it,  occasionally  construct  in  the  districts  of  Englud 
where  Mr.  Applegarth's  great  principle, ''  No  sentiment  ought  to  be  biougiit 
into  the  subject/'  >  would  be  most  consistently  approved  in  all  the  affitn 
of  life.  The  inconvenience  to  his  master  of  the  inopportune  expreisioii  i^ 
sentiment  on  the  part  of  the  dog,  is  a  striking  corrobontion  of  Mt 
Af^egarth's  views: — 

''Charles  Dawson,  an  ironworker,  who  had  left  his  wife  and  oohaUted  witki 
young  woman  named  Margaret  Addisoo,  attaeked  her  in  the  house  with  i  flol 
mke  on  the  head  and  body.  He  then,  when  his  victim  screamed,  prawd  ber  neck 
down  on  the  floor  with  one  of  his  heavy  boots,  while  with  the  other  he  kkked 
her.  He  jumped  upon  her,  and  finaUy  seised  a  larce  earthen  pan  and  dashed  H 
upon  her  head,  Idlliug  her  on  the  spot  The  whole  of  the  attMk  was  witnesRtf 
by  a  man  who  was  deterred  from  interfering  by  a  loaded  revolver  which  Dav»o 
held.  IhiWBon  decamped,  and  strong  bodies  of  police  guarded  the  difierent  ivii 
from  the  town,  and  searched  aeverai  of  his  haunts.  At  three  o'clock  jeite^ 
morning  a  dog  recognised  to  be  Dawson's  was  followed,  and  Sergeant  9^^ 
broke  open  the  door  where  the  animal  was  acratching  to  obtain  admianoO|iu 
captured  Dawson,  who  was  sitting  on  a  chair.  Although  he  was  armed  vith  i 
loaded  revolver,  he  oifored  no  resistance.'' 

19.  I  ought  to  have  noted  in  last  Forr,*  respecting  the  difBcnltT  o^ 
spelling,  some  forms  of  bad  speUing  which  result  from  the  mere  quantitj 
of  modem  literature,  and  the  familkrity  of  phrases  which  an  now  csogkt 
by  the  eye  and  ear,  without  being  attentively  looked  at  for  an  instant,  s 
that  spelling  and  pronunciation  go  to  ruin  together. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  print  the  following  portions  of  a  very  gncefbl 
letter  I  received  early  this  year,  which  indicates  the  diffuskm  of  R<^ 
sound  education.     I  wish  its  writer  would  tell  me  her  employment 

^^LoifDOK,  &&, 

''Hank  9tk,  187a 

''And  70U  wiU  not  again  call  yourself  our  friend,  because  you  are  di^ieart0«> 
by  our  regardleasness  of  your  friendship,  and  still  more,  it  may  be,  by  the  b*' 
couraging  voice  of  some  on  whom  you  might  perhaps  more  reasonably  have  oosotei 

''  You  say  we  have  never  written  you  a  word  of  encouragement.    But  doo't  j^ 

1  [See  above,  p.  625.] 

s  [See  Letters  28,  §  22,  and  93,  ft  1  (above,  ppi  524,  606).] 

s  [Letter  33,  §  4  (p.  606).] 
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think  the  &iilt>find«n  would  be  rare  to  speak  Ant,  and  loudeit?    /  eren^  in  mj 
lonelineM,  am  able  to  lend  my  copies  to  tour,  who  all  look  forward  to  their  turn 
with  pleasure.    (Thev  f^t  their  pleasure  /or  nothing,  and  1  was  not  a  uite  sure  you 
would  approve !  until  I  found  you  would  be  willing  to  lend  your  Talmud  D 
^'On  one  point  I  grumble  and  find  f^ult 

**  Most  of  those  works  which  you  say  you  want  us  to  read^  I  have  read ;  but 
if  I  had  had  to  pay  the  price  at  which  you  yro^oae  to  publish  them,  they  would 
have  cost  me  £3,  and  I  could  not  have  afforded  it;  because,  much  as  I  delighted 
in  them,  1  longed  for  certain  other  books  as  welL  Many  an  intelligent  working 
man  with  a  famUy  is  poorer  than  I  am. 

**  I  quite  thoroughly  and  heartily  sympathiBe  with  your  contempt  for  advertising 
(aa  it  is  abused  at  present,  anyways  But  I  think  all  good  books  should  be  cheap. 
I  would  make  bad  ones  as  dear  as  you  lika 

'^  Was  it  not  Socrates  alone  of  the  great  Greeks  who  would  put  no  price  on 
his  wisdom? — and  Christ  'taught  daOy  in  their  streets.'  I  do  assure  you  there  are 
plenty  of  us  teachable  enough,  if  only  any  one  capable  of  teaching  could  get  near 
enouffh,  who  will  never,  in  this  world,  be  able  to  afford  'a  doctor's  fee.' 

''I  wonder^— if  it  be  wrong  to  take  interest— of  what  use  my  very  small  savings 
could  be  to  me  in  old  age  ?  Would  it  be  worth  while  for  woridng  women  to  save 
at  aU? 

(Signed)    ''A  Working  Wokax." 

No,  certainly  not  wrong.  The  wrong  is  in  the  poor  wages  of  good  work, 
which  make  it  impossible  to  buy  books  at  a  proper  price,  or  to  save  what 
would  be  enough  for  old  age.  Books  should  not  be  cheaper,  but  work 
should  be  dearer. 

20.  A  young  lady  writing  to  me  the  other  day  to  ask  what  I  really 
wanted  ffirls  to  do,  I  answered  as  follows,  requesting  her  to  copy  the 
answer,  uiat  it  might  serve  once  for  all.  I  print  it  accordingly,  as  perhaps 
a  more  simple  statement  than  the  one  given  in  Sesame  and  IMies,^ 

Women's  work  is, — 

I.  To  please  people. 
II.  To  feed  them  in  dainty  ways. 

III.  To  clothe  them. 

IV.  To  keep  them  orderly. 
V.  To  teach  them. 

I.  To  please. — ^A  woman  must  be  a  pleasant  creature.  Be  sure  that 
people  like  the  room  better  with  you  in  it  than  out  of  it ;  and  take  all 
pains  to  get  the  power  of  sympathy,  and  the  habit  of  it 

II.  Can  you  cook  plain  meats  and  dishes  economically  and  savourily? 
If  not,  make  it  your  first  business  to  learn,  as  you  find  opportunity.  When 
you  can,  advise,  and  personally  help,  any  poor  woman  within  your  reach 
who  will  be  glad  of  help  in  that  matter ;  always  avoiding  impertinence  or 
discourtesy  of  interference.  Acauaint  yourself  with  the  poor,  not  as  their 
patroness,  but  their  friend :  if  then  you  can  modestly  recommend  a  little 
more  water  in  the  pot,  or  half-an-hour's  more  boiling,  or  a  dainty  bone 
they  did  not  know  of,  you  will  have  been  useful  indeed. 

1  [That  is,  in  the  Prefece  of  1871  to  the  ''Works"  Edition:  see  Vol.  XVIIL 
pp.  35  9eq.] 
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III.  To  clothe*— Set  aside  «  qvite  fiaed  portfon  of  your  thne  inr  mkiic 
•trong  end  pietty  articles  of  dress  of  the  best  procarahle  msteriak  Ysi 
may  use  a  seving  machine;^  bat  what  wotk  is  to  be  done  (in  order tbt 
it  may  be  entirely  sound)  with  finger  and  thimble,  is  to  be  your  opedi!  | 
business. 

First-Este  material,  however  costly,  soiuid  work,  and  such  prottinee  i 
ingenious  choice  of  colour  and  adaptatioo  of  simple  form  will  sdiiit,aRb 
be  your  aims.  Head-dress  may  be  fiutestic,  if  it  be  stout,  desn,  and  m- 
sistently  worn,  as  a  Nonnan  paysanne's  cap.  And  jmi  will  be  more  qk^ 
in  getting  up,  ironing,  etc.,  a  oretty  cap  for  a  poor  girl  who  has  not  tsu 
or  time  to  do  it  for  herself  than  in  making  flannel  petticoats  or  knitti^ 
stockings.  But  do  both,  and  give  (don't  be  i3raid  of  ^ving ; — Doicas  Yaa't 
raised  from  the  dead  that  modem  deigymen  mi^ht  call  h«r  a  iod^)  tk 
things  you  make  to  those  who  verily  need  them.  What  sort  of  peoooi 
these  are,  you  have  to  find  out     It  is  a  most  important  part  of  jourvni 

IV.  To  keep  them  orderly, — primarily  clean,  tidy,  regular  hi  bilits.- 
Begin  by  keeping  <Atf|gv  in  order;  soon  you  will  be  able  to  keep  people- 


Early  rising — on  all  grounds,  is  for  yourself  indispensable.    You  most  be 
at  work  by  latest  at  six  in  summer  and  seven  in  winter.    (Of  course  tk 

Suts  an  end  to  evening  parties^  and  so  it  is  a  blessed  condition  in  tv9 
irections  at  once.)  Eveiy  day  do  a  little  bit  of  housemaid's  work  in  jkt 
own  house,  thoroughly,  so  as  to  be  a  pattern  of  perfection  in  that  kioL 
Your  actual  housemaid  will  then  follow  your  lead,  if  there's  an  atoo  cl 
woman's  spirit  in  her  (if  not,  ask  your  mother  to  get  another).  Ttkt  ( 
step  or  two  of  stair,  and  a  comer  of  the  dining-ioom,  and  keep  tlica 
poushed  like  bits  of  a  Dutch  picture.  I 

If  you  have  a  garden,  spend  all  spare  minutes  in  it  in  actual  gardeniK 
If  not,  get  leave  to  take  care  of  part  of  some  friend's,  a  poor  pcnon'^  bs^   i 
always  out  of  doors.     Have  nothing  to  do  with  greenhouses,  still  teas  ^    I 
hothouses.* 

When  there  are  no  flowers  to  be  looked  after,  there  are  desd  lexra  ^'    \ 
be  gathered,  snow  to  be  swept,  or  matting  to  be  nailed,  and  the  like. 

V.  Teach— yourself  first^to  read  with  attention,  and  to  remember  w^ 
affection,  what  deserves  boUi,  and  nothing  else.  Never  resd  borro^ 
books.^  To  be  without  books  of  your  own  is  the  abyss  of  penuiy.  i>^^ 
endure  it  And  when  you've  to  buy  them,  you'll  think  whether  tltcyft 
worth  reading;  which  you  had  better,  on  all  accounts. 

1  [But  see  Letter  69,  §  14,  author's  sec<md  nots  (YoL  XXYIIL  p.  iSi^L  ■ 

ft  [See  AcU  iz.  36-42.    For  a  later  reference  by  Raskin  to  this  punjpi^  ^'"^ 
reinforcement  of  the  necessity  of  not  being  afraid  of  the  opinion  of  tiie  "Viaj 
Letter  66,  §  24  (Vol.  XXVm.  p.  636>] 

■  [See,  on  this  aubject.  Letter  46,  §  16  (Vol.  XXVIIL  p.  181).] 

«  {Compare  Letter  16,  §  12  (p.  268).f 
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(Glacier  CaUutrophe,  §  13) 

21.  With  the  peculiar  scientific  sagacity  on  which  Professor  Tyndall 
piques  himself,  he  has  entirely  omitted  to  inquire  what  would  be  the  result 
on  a  really  brittle  body, — say  a  sheet  of  glass^  four  miles  long  by  two 
hundred  feet  thick  (a  to  b,  in  this  figure,  greatly  exaggerates  the  propor- 
tion in  depth),  of  being  pushed  down  over  a  bed  of  rocks  of  any  given 
probable  outline — say  c  to  d.  Does  he  suppose  it  would  adhere  to  them 
like   a  tapering  leech,  in  the  line  given  between   c  and  d?    The  third 


sketch  shows  the  actual  condition  of  a  portion  of  a  glacier  lowing  from 
B  to  F  over  such  a  group  of  rocks  as  the  lower  bed  of  the  Glacier  des  Bois 
once  presented,  nofessor  Tyndall  has  not  even  thought  of  explaining 
what  course  the  lines  of  lower  motion,  dr  subsidence  (in  ice  of  the  various 
depths  roughly  suggested  by  the  dots)  would  follow  on  any  hypothesis ;  for, 
admitting  even  Professor  Riunsay's  theory,  that  the  glacier  cut  its  own  bed  ^ 
(though  it  would  be  just  as  rational  to  think  that  its  own  dish  was  made 
for  itself  by  a  custard  pudding),  still  the  rocks  must  have  had  some 
irregularity  in  shape  to  begin  with,  and  are  not  cut,  even  now,  as  smooth 
as  a  sOver  spoon. 

i  [On  this  subjset,  see  DmieaUm^  Tol.  XXVL  pp.  Ixv.,  Ixvi.] 
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SONGS  OF  SONGS  1 

Bbantwood,  ISiA  September^  1873. 

1.  LooKiNO  up  firom  my  paper,  as  I  consider  what  I  am 
to  say  in  this  letter,  and  in  what  order  to    say  it,  I  see 
out  of  my  window,  on  the  other  side  of  the  lake,  the  bid 
chimneys   (thick   and   strong-built,   like   castle    towers,  and 
not  at  all  disposed  to  drop  themselves  over  people  bdowj 
of  the  farmhouse,*  where,  1  told  you  the  other  day,*  I  saw 
its  mistress  preparing  the  feast  of  berry-bread  for  her  she^ 
shearers.    In  that  farmhouse,  about  two  hundred   and  fiftf 
years  ago,  warmed  himself  at  the  hearth,  ten  feet  across,  of 
its  hall,  the  English  squire  ^  who  wrote  the  version  of  the 
Psalms  from  which   I    chose  for  you  the  fourteenth  and 
fifteenth,  last  November.*    Of  the  said  squire   I  wish  you, 
this  November,  to  know  somewhat  more;  here^   to  b^ 
is  his  general  character,  given  by  a  biographer  who  may  be 
trusted :  • — 

**  He  was  a  trae  modd  of  worth ;  a  man  fit  for  conqaest,  plantatkio, 
reformation,  or  what  action  soever  is  greatest  and  hardest  amon^  mea; 
withal  such  a  lover  of  mankind,  and  go^ness,  that  whosoever  had  any  ff^ 
parts,  in  him  found  comfort,  pajrticipation,  and  protection  to  the  uttermost 
of  his  power.  The  universities  abroad  and  at  home  accounted  him  i 
general  Maecenas  of  learning,  dedicated  their  books  to  him,  and  commom- 
cated  every  invention  or  improvement  of  knowledge  to  him.  Soldka 
honoured  him,  and  were  so  honoured  hj  him,  as  no  man  thought  be 
marched  under  the  true  banner  of  Mars,  that  had  not  obtained  Sir  *^*^''~ 


1  [For  the  title,  see  §  7^  where  Raskin  refers  to  the  Caoticlea,  or  Song  ^ 
Songs,  as  one  of  the  Songs  of  Songs  with  which  the  Letter  deals.] 

>  [Coniston  Hall ;  for  woodcut  of  it,  see  The  Poetry  ^  ArekUeUure,  Vol  L  p.  6aj 

s   See  Letter  32,  §  12  (p.  692).] 

^   Sir  Philip  Sidney  (see  Preface  to  Bods  Eaneyoomb).] 

»  [Letter  23,  §  24  (p.  416).] 

*  [Ruskin  qaotes,  with  some  compression,  from  p.  00  of  the  Lifb  of  Sidney  i^  ^ 
following  hook  :  The  Mieeeilaneoue  Workt  qf  Sir  PhiUp  Sidney,  Knt  WUh  a  U/e  4( 
the  Author  and  lUuetraHve  Notee  by  WiiHam  Qrw:  Oxford,  1829.  The  origins 
authority  there  cited  hy  Gray  is  Sidney's  friend,  Fnlke  Greville,  Lord  Brooic:  9» 
voL  i.  pp.  26,  26  of  Lord  Brook's  Life  qf  Sir  PhiKp  Sydney  (1816  edition).] 

648 
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idnejr's  approbation.  Men  of  aflbin,  in  most  parts  of  Chriatendoni,  enter- 
i^inecl  correspondency  with  him.  But  what  apeak  I  of  these  ?  His  heart 
nd  capacity  were  so  large,  that  there  was  not  a  cunning  painter,  a  skilful 
r&g^ineer,  an  excellent  musician,  or  any  other  artificer  of  extraordinary 
axne,  that  made  not  himself  known  to  this  fiumous  spirit,  and  found  him  his 
rue  friend  without  hire,  and  the  common  rendezvous  of  worth  in  his  time/' 

2.  This  being  (and  as  I  can  assure  you,  by  true  report) 
Jiis  character,  and  manner  of  life,  you  are  to  observe  these 
things,  farther,  about  his  birth,  fate,  and  death. 

AVhen  he  was  bom,  his  mother  was  in  mourning  for  her 

father,  brother,  and  sister-in-law,  who  all  had  died  on  the 

'scaffold.^    Yet,  very  strangely,  you  wiU  find  that  he  takes 

'no  measures,  in  his  political  life,  for  the  abolition  of  capital 

punishment 

[         Perhaps  I  had  better  at  once  explain  to  you  the  meaning 

of  his  inactivity  in  that  cause,  although  for  my  own  part 

I  like  best  to  put  questions  only,  and  leave  you  to  work 

thena  out  for  yourselves  as  you  are  able.     But  you  could 

not  easily  answer  this  one  witiiout  help.     This  psalm-singing 

'  squire  has  nothing  to  urge  against  capital  punishment,  be- 

'  cause  his  grandfather,  uncle,  and  aunt-in-law  all  died  inno- 

'   cent.     It  is  only  rogues  who  have  a  violent  objection  to 

being  hanged,  and  only  abettors  of  rogues  who  would  desire 

anything  else  for  them.      Honest  men  don't  in  the  least 

I    mind  being  hanged  occasionally  by  mistake,  so  only  that 

^    the  general  principle  of  the  gidlows  be  justly  maintained; 

!    and  they  have  the  pleasure  of  knowing  that  the  world  they 

I    leave  is  positively  minded  to  cleanse  itseLF  of  the  human 

'     vermin  with  which  they  have  been  classed  by  mistake.^ 

8.  The  contrary  movement — ^so  vigorously  progressive  in 
modem  days — ^has  its  real  root  in  a  gradually  increasing  con- 
viction on  the  part  of  the  English  nation  that  they  are  all 
vermin.  {**  Worms  "  is  the  orthodox  Evangelical  expression. 
Which  indeed  is  becoming  a  fact,  very  fest  indeed; — but 
was  by  no  means  so  in  the  time  of  this  psalm-singing 
squire.    In  his  days,  there  was  still  a  quite  sharp  separation 

1  rSee  bslow,  §  0.] 

*  [For  otherjpaasagw  in  which  Ruikin  ttatef  hii  riewf  on  Capitel  Panishment, 
tee  below^  p.  667  »•] 
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Now,  bleated  jwi,  bear  onward  bleaaed  me. 

To  her^  where  I  my  heart,  safe  left,  shall  meet; 

Mj  Muae  and  I  must  jrou  of  duty  greet 

With  thanks  and  wishes;  wishing  thankfnlly— 

'  Be  you  still  fidr,  honour'd  by  public  heed ; 

By  no  encroachment  wrong'd,  nor  time  forgot; 

Nor  blamed  for  blood,  nor  shamed  for  sinful  deed; 

And  that  you  know^  I  envy  yon  no  lot 

Of  highest  wish,  I  wish  you  so  much  blias, — 

Hundreds  of  years  you  Stella's  feet  may  kiaa.' "  ^ 

Hundreds  of  years  1  You  think  that  a  mistake?  Xo, 
it  is  the  very  rapture  of  love.  A  lover  like  this  do&  not 
believe  his  mistress  can  grow  old,  or  die.  How  do  yon 
think  the  other  verses  read,  apropos  of  railway  signals  and 
railway  scrip? 

''Be  you  still  fiur,  honoured  by  public  heed,* 
Nor  blamed  for  blood,  nor  shamed  for  sinful  deed." 

5.  But  to  keep  our  eyes  and  ears  with  our  squiic. 
Presently  he  comes  in  sight  of  his  mistress's  house,  anl 
then  sings  this  sonnet: — 

"  I  see  the  house ;  my  heart,  thyself  contain !  * 
Beware  full  sails  drown  not  thy  tott'ring  barge; 
Lest  joy,  by  nature  apt  Sfurits  to  enlarge^ 
Thee^  to  thy  wreck,  beyond  thy  limits  strain. 
Nor  do  like  lords,  whose  weak,  confused  brain. 
Not  pointing  to  fit  folks  each  undercharge, 
While  ev'ry  office  themselves  wiU  discha^. 
With  doing  all,  leave  nothing  done  but  pain. 
But  give  apt  servants  their  due  place;  let  eyes 
See  beauty's  total  sum,  summ'd  in  her  fiioe; 
Let  ears  hear  speech,  which  wit  to  wonder  ties; 
Let  breath  suck  up  those  sweets;  let  arms  embrsce 
The  globe  of  weal ;  lips.  Love's  indentures  make ; 
Thou,  but  of  all  the  kingly  tribute  take!"* 

6.  And  here  is  one  more,  written  after  a  quarretj  wiiii 
is  the  prettiest  of  all  as  a  song ;  and  interesting  for  you  to 

*  See  terminal  notes,  §  l6  [p.  664]. 

^  [AHropM  and  SUiia,  84tfa  sonnet]  „^ 

*  [Ruskin  in  his  copv  notes  against  thsse  words,  ''Continence,  Umvatj  m» 
ration  of  infinite  love.  J 

s  [AHropM  and  SUUa,  86th  sonnet] 
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compare  with  the  Baron  of  Bradwardine's  song  at  Lucky 
M*Leary*s:*  — 

"All  mj  sense  thy  sweetness  gained^ 
Thj  nir  hair  my  heart  enchained; 
My  poor  reason  thy  words  moved,* 
So  that  thee,  like  heav'n,  I  loved. 

Fa,  la,  la,  leridan,  dan,  dan,  dan,  deridan; 
Dan,  dan,  dan,  deridan,  dei; 
While  to  my  mind  the  outside  stood, 
For  messenger  of  inward  good. 

Now  thy  sweetness  soar  is  deemed; 
Thy  hair  not  worth  a  hair  esteemed, 
Reason  hath  thy  words  removed. 
Finding  that  bat  words  they  proved. 

Fa,  la,  la,  leridan,  dan,  dan,  dan,  deridan; 
Dan,  dan,  dan,  deridan,  dei; 
For  no  fair  sign  can  credit  win, 
If  that  the  substance  fail  within. 

No  more  in  thy  sweetness  glory, 
For  thy  knitting  hair  be  sorry; 
Use  thy  words  but  to  bewail  thee. 
That  no  more  thy  beams  avail  thee 

Dan,  dan, 

Dan,  dan. 
Lay  not  thy  colours  more  to  view 
Without  the  picture  be  found  true. 

Woe  to  me,  alas!  she  weepeth! 
Fool  I  in  me  what  folly  creepeth? 
Was  I  to  blaspheme  enraged 
Where  my  soul  I  have  engaged? 
And  wretched  I  must  yield  to  this? 
The  fault  I  blame,  her  chasteness  is. 

Sweetness!  sweetly  pardon  folly; 
Tie  me,  hair,  your  captive  wholly; 
Words  I  O  words  of  heav'nly  knowledge ! 
Know,  my  words  their  faults  acknowledge 
And  all  my  life  I  will  confess. 
The  less  I  love,  I  live  the  less."> 

*  [Waverley,  eh.  xu] 

'  [Here  in  his  copv  Raskin  notes,  ''The  triplicity — Sense  (sweetness).  Heart 
(hair),  Reason  (words),  the  three  points  being  taken  up  in  each  verse  (but  one)  of 
the  poem.] 

'  [One  of  Certaine  Sonnets  appended  to  Arcadia,] 
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beiDg  the  first  to  perceive,  was  able  nevertheless  to  anmse 
his  sick-bed  by  composing  an  ode  on  the  nature  of  b 
wound,  which  he  caused  to  be  sung  to  solemn  music,  & 
an  entertainment  that  might  soothe  and  divert  bis  my 
firom  his  torments;  and  on  the  16th  October  breathed  is 
last  breath  in  the  arms  of  his  faithful  seo-etary  and  bosot 
companion,  Mr.  William  Temple,  after  giving  this  charge 
to  his  own  brother:  'Love  my  memory;  cherish  w 
friends.  Their  fidth  to  me  may  assure  you  they  are  honest 
But  above  all  govern  your  will  and  afiections  by  the  wil 
and  word  of  your  Creator,*  in  me  beholding  the  end  of  tlo 
world,  with  all  its  vanities/" 

9.  Thus  died,  for  Enghind,  and  a  point  of  persoon 
honour,  in  the  thirty-second  year  of  his  age.  Sir  Flip 
Sidney,  whose  name  perhaps  you  have  heard  befoie,  ^ 
well  as  that  of  his  aunt-in-law.  Lady  Jane  Grey,  for  wboe 
capital  punishment,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Duke  of  Nor- 
thumberland (his  grandfather),  his  mother,  as  above  stated 
was  in  mourning  when  he  was  bom. 

And  Spenser  broke  off  his  FaSry  Queen,  for  grief,  wiea 
he  died;^  and  all  England  went  into  mourning  for  him^ 
which  meant,  at  that  time,  that  England  was  really  sonjt 
and  not  that  an  order  had  been  received  from  Court 

10.  16M  October  (St.  Michael's).— I  haven't  got  ibj 
goose-pie  made,  after  all;'  for  my  cook  has  been  illi^^ 
unluckily,    I've    had  other   things   as   much   requiriog  ^ 

*  He  meant  the  Bible ;  having  learned  Bvangelieal  views  at  tht  of 
sacre  of  St;  Bartholomew. 

^  [Here,  again,  Rnakin  qaotei  firom  W.  Gray's  Life  qf  Sidney  (as  citad^ 
p.  648  n.),  aocordiiig  to  whom  (p.  57  n.)  there  is  some  foundation  ''for  tbe  «s^ 
that  the  death  of  Sidnejr  prevented  the  completion  of  the  Fairy  Qaeen,  VfO^F^ 
its  anther  hoth  of  the  means  and  the  spirit  to  complete  his  design.  It  v^ 
pretty  generally  admitted  that  he  intended  to  represent  our  hero  ooder  tb«  t't: 
of  Prince  Arthur."  Sidney  had  m  1672  ''witnessed^  and  nearly  w^^wd  f,  *: 
most  savage  act  of  religions  higotry.  the  fiendlike  massacfe  of  St  Bartboioiw' 
(Gray   p.  7).] 

>  [See  Utter  26,  §  2  (p.  448).] 
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pfttronage   of  St.    Michael,    to    think    of.      You    suppose, 
perhaps  (the  English  generally  seem  to  have  done  so  since 
the  blessed  Reformation),  that  it  is  impious  and  Popish  to 
think  of  St.  Michael  with  reference  to  any  more  serious 
affair  than  the  roasting  of  goose,  or  baking  thereof;  and 
'    yet  I  have  had  some  amazed  queries  from  my  correspon- 
!    dents,  touching  the   importance  I   seem  to  attach  to  my 
pie ;  ^  and  from  others,  questioning  the  economy  of  its  con- 
r    struction.     I  don't  suppose  a  more  savoury,  preservable,  or 
i    nourishing  dish   could    be   made,   with    Michael's   help,  to 
I    drive   the   devil    of  hunger  out  of  poor  men's   stomachs,* 
on  the  occasions  when  Christians  make  a  feast,  and  call 
to  it  the  poor,  the  maimed,  the  halt,  and  the  blind.    But, 
I    putting  the  point  of  economy    aside  for   the  moment,   I 
[    must  now  take  leave  to  re]dy  to  my  said  correspondents, 
;    that  the  importance  and  reality  of  goose-pie,  in  the  English 
{    imagination,  as  compared  with  the  unimportance  and  un* 
f    reality  of  the  archangel  Michael,  his  name,  and  his  hier- 
archy, are  quite  as  serious  subjects  of  regret  to  me  as  to 
them;  and  that  I  believe  them  to  be  mainly  traceable  to 
f    the  loss  of  the  ideas,  both  of  any  ''arche,"  beginning,  or 
princedom  di  things,  and  of  any  holy  or  hieratic  end  of 
[     things ;  so  that,  except  in  eggs  of  vermin,  embryos  of  apes, 
and  other  idols  of  genesis  enthroned  in  Mr.  Darwin's  and 
Mr.    Huxley's  shrines,   or  in   such   extinction   as   may  be 
J     prop»  for  lice,  or  double-ends  as  may  be  discoverable  in 
^     amphisbeenas,  there  is  henceforward,  for  man,  neither  alpha 
nor  om^a, — neither   b^jfinning  nor  end,'  neither   nativity 
nor  judgment ;  no  Christmas  Day,  except  for  pudding ;  no 
Michaelmas,  except  for  goose ;  no  Dies  Irae,  or  day  of  final 
capital  punishment,  for  anything;   and   that,  therefore,  in 
the   classical   words   of  Ocellus   Lucanus,   quoted   by   Mr. 
Ephraim  Jenkinson,  ''Anarchon  kai  atelutaion  to  pan."^ 

11.  There  remains,  however,  among  us,  very  strangely, 
some  instinct  of  general  difference  between  the  abstractedly 


See  above^  p.  447.] 

^Compare  Letter  62,  §  4  (VoL  XXVUI.  p.  614}.] 

See  Revelation  L  8.] 

Vicar  (if  WakqfiM,  ch.  xzr.] 
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angdic,  hieratic,  or  at  least  lord-  and  lady-like  chjuicta: 
— and  the  diabolic,  non-hieratic,  or  slave-  and  (reyerse^- 
lady-)  like  character.  Instinct,  which  induces  the  Lonk^ 
Journal,  and  other  such  popular  works  of  fiction,  always  to 
make  their  heroine,  whether  saint  or  poisoner,  a  ''Lady' 
something ;  and  which  probably  affects  your  minds  not  i 
little  in  connection  with  the  question  of  capital  punul}^ 
ment ;  so  that  when  I  told  you  just  now  who  Sir  Philips 
aunt  was,  perhaps  you  felt  as  if  I  had  cheated  you  by  'k 
words  of  my  first  reference  to  her,  and  would  say  to  yom 
selves,  "Well,  but  Lady  Jane  Grey  wasn't  hanged!" 

No ;  she  was  not  hanged ;  nor  crucified,  which  was  tk 
most  vulgar  of  capital  punishments  in  Christ's  time;  dot 
kicked  to  death,  which  you  at  present  consider  the  propei 
form  of  capital  punishment  for  your  wives  ;^  nor  abused 
to  death,  which  the  mob  will  consider  the  proper  fonc 
of  capital  punishment  for  your  daughters,*  when  Mr.  Jolm 
Stuart  Mill's  Essay  on  Liberty  shall  have  become  tte 
Gospel  of  England,  and  his  statue  be  duly  adored. 

She  was  only  decapitated,  in  the  picturesque  maoiiff 
represented  to  you  by  Mr.  Paul  de  la  Roche  in  tW 
charming  woric  of  modern  French  art'  which  properly  com- 
panions the  series  of  Mr.  G^rome's  deaths  of  duellists  vi 
gladiators,  and  Mr.  Gustave  Dora's  pictures  of  loveR 
halved,  or  quartered,  with  their  hearts  jumping  into  tbeir 
mistresses*  laps.  Of  all  which  pictures,  the  medical  officer 
of  the  Bengalee*Life*  Insurance  Society  would  justly  decto 
that  "  even  in  an  anatomical  point  of  view,  they  wae- 
per-fection."* 

*  For  the  present,  the  daughters  seem  to  take  the  initiative.  See  star 
from  Halifax  in  the  last  termLal  note  [p.  6671 

»  [Sm  above,  p.  644 ;  and  compare  Letter  42,  §  11  (Vol.  XXVUL  ^  iWl  . 

'  [A  photographic  reproduction  of  Paul  Dehuroehe's  ''  Death  of  Udj  ^9S»  ^ 
may  be  seen  at  p.  62  of  IRH&rioal  lUuHraiunu,  hj  P^ul  DeUroche,  1873.  ^^'^ 
reference,  in  a  similar  sense,  to  the  works  of  G^rome  and  Dore,  see  Vol  ^^ 
p.  472.  In  a  DucripHve  CataloguB  ^  Pietursi  by  M.  QutUnoe  Donf,  ^^rZ 
Dor^  Gallery  in  Bond  Street,  1872,  p.  18,  a  htudatory '^  press  opinion  "  on  tie  P««^ 
of  ^' Paolo  and  Francesca"  is  quoted: —  r^ 

''The  deadly  blue  of  the  wound  has  an  anatomical  truth  that  is  attftuBg*  ^ 
M.  Dor^  paint  thus  and  his  &me  will  take  care  of  itself."] 

*  [Martin  CfhuMtOewit,  oh.  zzvii.] 
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She  was  only  decapitated,  by  a  man  in  a  black  mask, 
on  a  butcher's  block;  and  her  head  rolled  into  sawdust, 
— if  that's  any  satisfaction  to  you.  But  why  on  earth  do 
you  care  more  about  her  than  anybody  else,  in  these  days 
of  liberty  and  equality? 


12.  I  shall  have  something  soon  to  tell  you  of  Sir 
Philip  Sidne/s  Arcadia^  no  less  than  Sir  Thomas  More's 
Utopia}  The  following  letter,  though  only  a  girl's,  contains 
so  much  respecting  the  Arcadia  of  Modem  England  which 
I  cannot  elsewhere  find  expressed  in  so  true  and  direct  a 
way,  that  I  print  it  without  asking  her  permission,  pro- 
mising however,  hereby,  not  to  do  so  naughty  a  thing  again, 
— to  her,  at  least;  new  correspondents  must  risk  it. 

^'I  wish  people  would  be  good,  and  do  as  you  wish^  and  help  you. 
Reading  Fori  last  night  made  me  determined  to  try  very  hard  to  be  good. 
I  cannot  do  all  the  things  you  said  in  the  last  letter  you  wanted  us  to  do, 
but  I  will  try. 

''Oh  dearl  I  wish  you  would  emigrate,  though  I  know  you  won't.  I 
wish  we  could  all  go  somewhere  fresh,  and  begin  anew:  it  would  be 
so  much  easier.  In  fact  it  seems  impossible  to  alter  things  here.  You 
cannot  think  how  it  is,  in  a  place  like  this.  The  idea  of  there  being  any 
higher  law  to  rule  all  one's  actions  than  self-interest,  is  treated  as  utter 
folly ;  really,  people  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  in  business  each  one  must 
do  the  best  he  can  for  himself,  at  any  risk  or  loss  to  others.  You  do 
know  all  this,  perhaps,  by  hearsay,  but  it  is  so  sad  to  see  in  practice. 
They  all  grow  alike — by  constant  contact  I  suppose;  and  one  has  to  hear 
one  after  the  other  gradually  learning  and  repeating  the  lesson  they  learn 
in  town — ^to  trust  no  one,  believe  in  no  one,  admire  no  one;  to  act  as  if 
all  the  world  was  made  of  rogues  and  thieves,  as  the  only  way  to  be  safe, 
and  not  to  be  a  rogue  or  thief  oneself  if  it's  possible  to  make  money 
without  And  what  can  one  do  ?  They  laugh  at  me.  Being  a  woman,  of 
course  I  know  nothing ;  being,  moreover,  fond  of  reading,  I  imagine  I  do 
know  something,  and  so  get  filled  with  foolish  notions,  which  it  is  their 
'duty  to  disabuse  me  of  as  soon  as  possible.  I  should  so  like  to  drag  them 
all  away  from  this  wretched  town,  to  some  empty,  new,  beautiful,  large 
country,  and  set  them  all  to  dig,  and  plant,  and  build;  and  we  could,  I 
am  sure,  all  be  pure  and  honest  once  more.  No,  there  is  no  chance  here. 
I  am  so  sick  of  it  alL 

''  1  want  to  tell  yon  one  little  fact  that  I  heard  the  other  day  that  mad 

*  [This,  however,  was  not  done,  though  incidental  references  to  More's  Utopia 
will  be  found  in  Vol  XXVIU.  pp.  23,  47.  There  are  many  references  to  Sidne/s 
paraphrase  of  the  Psalms  (e.^.,  ibid.,  pp.  327,  373,  615),  bat  none  to  the  Areadia^ 
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Oxford,  24ik  Odde 

18.  The  Third  Fors  has  just  put    into    my  hands,  t^ 
arrange  my  books  here,  a  paper  read  before  a  Philosophi: 
Society  in  the  year  1870  (in  mercy  to  the  author,  I  fork 
to   give  his  name;^   and   in   respect   to     the    Philosophic 
Society,    I    forbear  to  give  its  name),    ^virhieh    alleges  as  i 
discovery,   by   "interesting   experiment,"    that    a    horizxHEi 
plank  of  ice   laid   between   two  points     of    support,  bs: 
between  them ;  and  seriously  discusses  the  share  whidi  1^ 
*' motive  power  of  heat''  has  in  that    amazii]^  result  I 
am  glad,  indeed,  to  see  that  the  author    ^*  cannot,  witborr 
some  qualifications,  agree"  in  the  lucid    opinion  of  CaDot| 
Moseley,*  that  since,  in  the  Canon's  experiments,  ice  ^^ 
crushed  under  a  pressure  of  808  lb.  on  the  square  incki 
glacier  over  710  feet  thick  would  crush  itself  to  pieces  it 
the  bottom.     (The  Canon  may  still  further    assist  mods:  j 
science  by  determining  what  weight  is  necessary  to  end 
an  inch  cube  of  water ;  and  favouring  us  with  his  rcsulti? 
opinion  upon  the  probable  depth  of  the  sea.)     But  I  leb 
to  this  essay  only  to  quote  the  following  passages  in  it  ^' 
prove,  for  future  reference,  the  degree  of  ignorance  to  whii 
the  ingenuity  of  Professor  Tyndall  had  reduced  the  geoaxl  j 
scientific  public,  in  the  year  1870: — 

''  The  general^  accepted  theory  proved  6tf  the  Rev.  Canom  Motdeg  tok 
incorrtct, — Since  the  time  that  Professor  Tjndall  had  shown  thttt  all «» 
phenomena  formerlj  attributed  hj  PkY>fe88or  Forbes  to  plasticity  could  be 
explained  upon  the  principle  of  regelation,  discovered  bj  Farads//^ 
viscous  theory  of  glacier-motion  has  been  pretty  generaUj  given  up.  ^ 
ice  of  a  glacier  is  now  almost  universally  believed  to  be,  not  a  soft  pl^ 
substance,  but  a  substance  hard,  brittle,  and  unyielding.  The  powder  tv' 
the  glacier    has    of  accommodating  itself  to   the  inequalities  of  its  Kd 

>  [The  reference  is  to  a  paper,  ''On  the  CauM  of  the  Motion  of  Glaeif»i'^ 
James  CroU,  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  Scotland.  The  paper  was  not  rm 
before  a  Philosophical  Society,  bat  commanicated  to  the  London,  Edinb^hjr 
Dublin  PhUoiopkicai  Magaxine  and  Journal  qf  Scienee,  September  1870,  4^  S*"*' 
vol.  40.    Raskin  quotes  from  pp.  163,  167«1  ^  ^ 

•  [See  "On  the  Mechanical  ProperUes  of  Ice,"  by  Henry  Moseley,  F.RA,Caw» 
of  Bristol,  vol.  39  (4th  Series),  Janaary  1870,  p.  6  of  the  same  Magsiine.  Mow^ 
was  answered  by  J.  Ball,  F.R.S.  (President  of  the  Alpine  Club),  io  ihe  t^ 
Magasine,  July  1870,  4th  Series,  voL  40,  pp.  1  nq,] 
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^^withoat  losing  its  apparent  oontinnitj  is  referred  to  the  property  of  rege- 

l&tioD  possessed  by  ice.     All  this  is  now  plain." 

"  The  pregetU  siate  of  the  question. — ^The  condition  which  the  perplexing 
question  of  the  cause  of  the  descent  of  glaciers  has  now  reached  seems 
^o   be  something  like  the  following.    The  ice  of  a  glacier  is  not  in  a 

«  soft  and  plastic  state,  but  is  solid,  hard,  brittle,  and  unyielding/' 

14.  I  hope  to  give  a  supplementary  number  of  Fors^  this 
^^jvinter,  on  glacier  questions;^  and  will  only,  therefore,  beg 
my  readers  at  present  to  observe  that  the  opponents  of 
'  Forbes  are  simply  in  the  position  of  persons  who  deny 
^  the  flexibility  of  chain-mail  biecause  "  steel  is  not  flexible " ; 
^  and,  resolving  that  steel  is  not  flexible,  account  for  the 
^  bending  of  an  old  carving-knife  by  the  theory  of  "  contrac- 
^  tion  and  expansion." 

^  Observe,  also,  that  "  regelation  **  is  only  scientific  language  S 

f  for  *' freezing  again";  and  it  is  supposed  to  be  more  ex-  S 
J  planatory,  as  bemg  Latm.^  ^ 

i  Similarly,  if  you  ask  any  of  these  scientific  gentlemen 

(  the  reason  of  the  forms  of  hoar-frost  on  your  window-pane> 
I  they  will  tell  you  they  may  be  all  explained  by  the  "  theory 
i   of  congelation/' 

f  15.   Finally;  here  is  the  first  part  of  the  question,  in 

r    brief  terms  for  you  to  think  over. 

A  cubic  foot   of  snow   falls  on  the   top  of  the   Alps. 
It  takes,  more  or  less,  forty  years  (if  it  doesn't  melt)  to 
get  to  the   bottom   of  them.    During  that   period  it  has 
^    been  warmed  by  forty  summers,  frozen  by  forty  winters; 
,    sunned  and  shaded, — sopped  and  dried, — dropped  and  picked 
up  again, — ^wasted   and  supplied, — cracked   and  mended, — 
squeezed   together   and   pulled  asunder,   by  every   possible 
variety  of  temperature  and  force  that  wind,  weather,  and 
colossal  forces  of  fall  and  weight,  can  bring  to  bear  upon  it. 
How  much  of  it  will  get  to  the  bottom?    With  what 
additions  or  substitutions  of  matter,  and  in  what  consist- 
ence? 

1  rSee  Letter  43,  §  16  (VoL  XXVIII.  ^  123).] 

*  r^or  other  caMt  of  sach  ^'  ezplanatioD,"  critieiMd  by  Ruskin,  see  VoL  XXVL 
p.  317  n. ;  and  compere,  abore,  pp.  35,  508.] 
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16.  I  FiHD  an  excellent  illntirmtion  of  the  state  a£  modem  roadi,  "aA 
blamed  for  blood/'  ^  in  the  following  '^  Month's  Li«t  of  Killed  and  Wonndei;'' 
from  the  PaU  Mall  GazeUe:^— 

''VFe  hare  before  ns  a  taric  at  once  monolonoiui,  painfti],  mod  iweltiiig.   It 
18  to  record,  for  the  benefit  of  the  public^  the  monUily  list   of  alanghter  bj  nH. 
for  the  Ust  four  weeks  unprecedented  in  def^ree  and  varietj.     In   Aagast  tfen 
were  thres   'accidents,'  so  called,  for  vterj  h'v^  dajs.     In    the    tfatrtf  daji  d 
September  there  have  been  in  all  thirtjr^ix.    We  need  not  explain  tibe  inuj 
monotony  of  thii  work.     Every  newspaper  reader  understands  that  lor  hlaiseli   h 
is  also  painful,  because  ws  are  all  more  or  less  concerned,  either  9M  travsUei^ 
shareholders,  or  workers  on  railways ;  and  it  is  grievous  to  behold  enormous  vmt 
of  money  thrown  away  at  random  in  compensstion  for  loss  of  Hie  mad.  limb,  is 
making  good  the  damage  done  to  plant  and  stock,  in  costly  law  litigatisii,  isJ 
all  for  the  sake  of  what  is  oslled  economy.    It  is,  moreover,  a  just  source  of 
indigaation  to  the  tax-payer  to  reflect  that  he  is  compelled    to    eontribote  ^ 
maintain  a  costly  staff  of  Government  inspectors  (let  alone  the   salaries  of  tk 
Board  of  Trade),  and  that  for  any  practical  result  of  the  investigations  and  npsiti 
of  these  gentlemen,  their  scientific  knowledge  and  '  uxgent  recommeDdations,'  ika 
might  as  well  be  men  living  in  ths  moon.     It  is  revolting  because  it  disdooKt 
miserable  greed,  and  an  entire  callousness  of  conscience  on  the  part  of  nSvR 
directors,  railway  companies,  snd  the  railway  interest  alike,  and  in  Uie  GovmmBesl 
and  Legislature  a  most  unworthy  and  unwise  cowardice.    It  is  true  that  the  atak- 
tion  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  circomstanee  that  there  are  between  one  asd 
two  hundred  railway  directors  in  the   House  of  Commons  who  nnifbrmly  bead 
together,  but  that  explanstion  does  not  improve  the  fact 

Sspt  8. -^Norfch- Eastern  Railway,  near  Hartlepool.  Pusenger  train  got  oflF  the  Hoe;  ^m 
aien  killed,  several  iniured.  Gauee,  a  defective  nlkeel  packed  vpith  iheet  tioa.  Ihe  dciv 
had  been  recently  fined  for  driving  too  slowly. 

Sept  5.— Great  Western.  A  goods  train  ran  iato  a  number  of  beasts,  and  tbaa  caias  aao 
collision  with  another  goods  train. 

Sept  f. — Line  from  Helensburgh  to  CHaqgow.  A  third-dass  eanriage  got  on  fire.  No  ccs- 
mnnication  between  passengers  and  ffuard.  The  former  got  through  the  windows  as  best  tisf 
could,  and  were  found  lying  about  the  line,  six  of  them  badly  injured. 

Sept.  8.~A  tiain  appeanKl  quite  unexpectedly  oa  the  line  between  Tamworth  mad  Bng^. 
One  woman  run  over  and  killed. 

Sept  9.*-Cknnoa  Street    Two  oairiaffes  jumped  off  the  line ;  tnffie  maefa  delayed. 

Sept.  9. — Near  Guildford.  A  bullock  leaped  over  a  low  gate  on  to  the  Hne ;  seven  carri^a 
wsre  turned  ov«r  the  embankment  and  shivered  to  splinten ;  thrse  paewsngera  srere  killed  cs 
tho  epot,  suffocated  or  jammed  to  death ;  about  fifteen  were  injured. 

Sept  10.— London  and  North-Weatem,  at  Watford.  Fsssenger  train  kit  the  nib  wtat 
the  points  are  placed,  and  one  carriage  was  overturned;  seveiml  persons  injured,  and  saaj 
aevwely  shaken. 

^  [Sir  Philip  Sidney :  see  above,  §  4.] 

'  [October  4,  1873.  There  is  a  similar  list  of  ''Railway  Disasters  for  Octobv" 
in  the  issne  of  November  4.  For  Ruskin's  views  on  rsilroad  management,  sae  hit 
letters  contributed  during  1866-1870  to  the  DaUy  Telegraph  (VoL  XVU.  i^  528 
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Smpt,  lOi^OrMt  North«ni,  at  Ardaley.  Some  empij  eairiagiM  ware  pui  miMoiired  on  an 
inoline,  and  ran  into  the  Scotch  ezprois ;  thraa  canii^  voaahedt  sevenu  {Muaangen  tnjnrad, 
and  driwr,  stoker,  and  guard  bad^  duiken. 

Sept.  IL— Great  Eastenij  near  Sawbridgewortb.  A  goodi  train,  to  whioh  was  attached  a 
wa^^gon  inscribed  as  defeotiTe  and  marked  for  repair,  was  proceeding  on  the  up  line;  the 
wa^^gon  broke  down,  and  caught  a  heavy  passenger  tnin  on  the  down  line :  one  side  of  this 
train  was  battered  to  pieces ;  many  passengers  scTerely  shaken  and  cut  with  broken  glass. 

Sept^  13.~EaBt  lAaoashire,  near  Bury.  A  colUsion  between  two  goods  trains.  Both  lines 
blocked  and  waggons  smashed.    One  driver  was  very  badly  hurt 

Sept.  13. — Ifondon,  Chatham,  and  Dover,  near  Birohington  station.  Flusenger  train  drovo 
oTer  a  number  of  oxen ;  engine  was  thrown  off  the  line ;  driver  terribly  bruised ;  passengers 
severely  shaken.  Cause,  the  animals  got  loose  while  being  driven  over  a  level-crossing,  and 
no  danger  signals  were  hoisted. 

Sept.  15.— Caledonian  line,  near  Glasgow.  Faasenger  train  ran  into  a  mineral  train  which 
had  been  left  planted  on  the  line ;  one  woman  not  ezpeoted  to  survive,  thirteen  passengers 
■everely  injured.    Cause,  gross  negligence. 

Same  day,  and  same  line. — C^edonian  goods  train  was  run  into  broadside  by  a  North 

British  train ;  great  damage  done ;  the  guard  was  seriously  injured.    Cause,  defective  signalling. 

Sept.  16.— JMear  Birmingham.    A  paassnger  train,  while  passing  over  some  points,  got  partly 

oflF  the  line;  no  one  severely  hurt,  but  all  shaken  and  frightened.    Cause,  defective  working 

of  points. 

Sept.  17.*Between  Preston  and  Liverpool,  near  Houghton.  The  express  train  from 
Blackburn  ran  into  a  luggage  train  whioh  was  in  course  of  being  shunted,  it  being  perfectly 
well  known  that  the  express  was  overdue.  About  twenty  passengers  were  hurt,  or  severely 
shaken  and  alarmed,  but  no  one  was  actually  killed.  Cause,  gross  negligence,  want  of 
puactoalitv,  and  too  much  traffic. 

Same  day.— Great  Bastem.  Points  not  being  dosed,  a  cattle  train  left  the  metal  and 
ploughed  up  the  line,  causing  much  damage  and  delay  in  traffic.    Cause,  negligence. 

Same  day.— Oxford  and  £^etohloy  Railway.  Axle-wheel  of  waggon  mroke,  and  with  seven 
trucks  left  the  line.  A  general  smash  ensued ;  broken  carriages  were  strewed  all  over  the 
line,  and  a  telegraph  post  was  knocked  down :  blockage  for  four  hours.  Cause,  defective  axle. 
Same  da^. — ^A  gooas  train  from  Beaton  to  Manchester  started  so  laden  as  to  project  over 
the  other  line  for  the  down  traffic  Snoountering  the  express  from  Manchester  near  Stone 
CloQgh,  everr  passenger  carriage  was  in  succession  struck  and  injured.  Cause,  gron  negligence 
of  pwten,  station-master,  and  guard  of  goods  train. 

'^Here,  it  will  be  obsenred,  we  have  already  got  eighteen  eataetrophes  within 
seventeen  days.  On  September  18  and  19  there  was  a  InU^  followed  by  an  appalling 
outbreak. 

Sept  20. — ^At  the  Bristol  terminus,  where  the  points  of  the  Midland  and  Great  Western 
meet,  a  mail  train  of  the  former  ran  full  into  a  passenger  train  belonging  to  the  latter.  As 
they  were  not  at  full  speed,  no  one  was  killed,  but  much  damage  was  done.  Cause,  want  of 
punctuality  and  gross  negligence.  Under  a  system  where  the  trains  of  two  large  oompanies 
have  a  junction  in  common  and  habitually  cross  each  other  many  times  a  day,  the  block 
system  seems  impossible  in  practice. 

Same  day.— Manchester,  Sheffield,  and  linooln  line.  A  passenger  train  was  unhooked 
€rom  the  engine  at  Penistone,  and  i^an  down  the  incline  at  a  fearful  rata  A  signalman, 
seeing  something  wrouff,  and  naturally  confused,  turned  it  on  to  the  Sheffield  line.  At  Wortley 
it  encountered  a  goods  train  laden  with  pig-iron.  Smash  in  every  direction,  carriages  and 
tracks  mounting  one  on  the  top  of  the  other.  Fortunately  there  were  only  three  passengers ; 
but  all  were  seriously  injured.    Cause,  gross  negligenoe. 

Sept  22.-»Midland  Bailway,  near  Kettering.  A  train  ran  off  the  line ;  metals  torn  up ; 
traffic  delayed  for  two  hours.  ^ 

Same  day.— Passenger  train  from  Chester  was  descending  the  tunnel  under  Birkenhead; 
the  engine  ran  off  the  line  and  dashed  against  the  tunnel  wall.  Passengers  much  shaken, 
but  not  seriously  maimed.    Traffic  stopped  for  several  houn. 

Sept  8S.— A  lull 

Sept  24.— North  British'  Bailway,  at  Beaton  Junction.  The  early  express  train  which 
leaves  Berwick  for  Edinburgh  at  4.80  a.in.  was  goins  at  full  speed,  all  signals  being  at  safety, 
but  rtrack  a  waggon  which  was  left  standing  a  little  on  the  main  line  over  a  siding;  engine 
damaged,  and  the  paneb  and  foot-boards  of  ten  carriages  knocked  to  bits ;  no  loss  of  life. 
Cause,  gross  negliffenee. 

Sept  25. — A  Midland  excursion  train  from  Leicester  got  off  the  line  near  New  Street 
station;  the  van  was  thrown  across  both  Knes  of  raili;   great  damage  and  delay.     Cause, 


LETTER  86  " 

TRAVELLERS  HEST^ 

1.  Three  years  have  passed  since  I  began  these  letteis. 
Of  the  first,  and  another,  I  forget  which,  a  few  more  thin 
a  thousand  have  been  sold ; '  and  as  the  result  of  my  beg- 
ging for  money,  I  have  got  upwards  of  two  hundred  pouni 
The  number  of  the  simple  persons  who  have  thus  trusted 
me  is  stated  at  the  end  of  this  letter.  Had  I  been  i 
swindler,  the  British  public  would  delightedly  have  givec 
me  two  hundred  thousand  pounds  instead  of  two  hunditd,' 
of  which  I  might  have  returned  them,  by  this  time,  say,  tie 
quarter,  in  dividends;  spent  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
pleasantly,  myself,  at  the  rate  of  fifty  thousand  a  year;  aiui 
announced,  in  this  month's  report,  with  r^^et,  the  failure  of 
my  project,  owing  to  the  unprecedented  state  of  comineicul 
affairs  induced  by  strikes,  unions,  and  other  ill^tionfe 
combinations  among  the  workmen. 

And  the  most  curious  part  of  the  business  is  that  I  £io7 
I  should  have  been  a  much  more  happy  and  agicetft 
member  of  society,  spending  my  fifty  thousand  a  year  tiius> 
in  the  way  of  business,  than  I  have  been  in  giving  away  my 
own  seven  thousand,  and  painfully  adding  to  it  this  coUectioD 
of  two  hundred,  for  a  piece  of  work  which  is  to  give  rue  i 
great  deal  of  trouble,  and  be  profitable  only  to  other  people 

Happy,  or  sulky,  however,  1  have  got  this  thing  to  QOi 
and  am  only  amused,  instead  of  discouraged,  by  the  beau- 
tiful reluctance  of  the  present  English  public  to  trust  «d 
honest  person,  without  being  flattered,  or  promote  a  useful 
work,  without  being  bribed. 

»  [For  the  title,  see  §  6.]  .     _i 

<  [The  Bibliographical  Note  showa  that  at  this  time  only  the  fint  a&d  secov 
Letters  had  gone  into  a  second  edition.] 
*  [See  below,  p.  678.] 
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2.  It  may  be  true  that  I  have  not  brought  my  plan 
rightly  before  the  public  yet.  **  A  bad  thing  will  pay,  if  you 
put  it  properly  before  the  public/'  wrote  a  first-rate  man  of 
business  the  other  day,  to  one  of  my  friends.  But  what  the 
final  results  of  putting  bad  things  properly  before  the  public 
will  be  to  the  exhibitor  of  them,  and  the  public  also,  no 
man  of  business  that  I  am  acquainted  with  is  yet  aware. 

I  mean,  therefore,  to  persist  in  my  own  method ;  and  to 
allow  the  public  to  take  their  time.  One  of  their  most 
curiously  mistaken  notions  is  that  they  can  hurry  the  pace 
of  Time  itself,  or  avert  its  power.  As  to  these  letters  of 
mine,  for  instance,  which  all  my  friends  beg  me  not  to 
write,  because  no  workman  will  understand  them  now;^ — 
what  would  have  been  the  use  of  writing  letters  only  for 
the  men  who  have  been  produced  by  the  instructions  of 
Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill  ?  I  write  to  the  labourers  of  Eng- 
land; but  not  of  England  in  1870-78.  A  day  will  come 
when  we  shall  have  men  resolute  to  do  good  work,  and 
capable  of  reading  and  thinking  while  they  rest;  who  will 
not  expect  to  build  like  Athenians  without  knowing  any- 
thing about  the  first  king  of  Athens,  nor  like  Christians 
without  knowing  anything  about  Christ:  and  then  they 
will  find  my  letters  useful,  and  read  them.  And  to  the 
few  readers  whom  these  letters  now  find,  they  will  become 
more  useful  as  they  go  on,  for  they  are  a  mosaic-work  into 
which  I  can  put  a  piece  here  and  there  as  I  find  glass  of 
the  colour  I  want;  what  is  as  yet  done  being  set,  indeed, 
in  patches,  but  not  without  design. 

8.  One  chasm  I  must  try  to  fill  to-day,  by  telling  you 
why  it  is  so  grave  a  heresy  (or  wilful  source  of  division)  to 
call  any  book,  or  collection  of  books,  the  ''  Word  of  God."  ^ 
By  that  Word,  or  Voice,  or  Breath,  or  Spirit,  the  heavens 
and  earth,  and  all  the  host  of  them,  were  made ; '  and  in  it 
they  exist.  It  is  your  life;  and  speaks  to  you  always,  so 
long  as  you  live  nobly; — dies  out  of  you  as  you  refuse  to 

^  [Compare,  abo^e.  p.  181.] 

*  [See  Letter  36,  §  3  (p.  060).] 

•  [Genesis  ii.  1 ;  John  i.  1.] 
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obey  it ;  leaves  you  to  hear,  and  be  slain  by,  the  word  d 
an  evil  spirit,  instead  of  it. 

It  may  come  to  you  in  books,— come  to  you  in  doods. 
— come  to  you  in  the  voices  of  men, — come  to  you  in  tbe 
stillness  of  deserts.  You  must  be  strong  in  evil,  if  ychi 
have  quenched  it  wholly; — very  desolate  in  this  Chiistisn 
land,  if  you  have  never  heard  it  at  alL  Too  certainly,  is 
this  Christian  land  you  do  hear,  and  loudly,  the  contraij 
of  it, — ^the  doctrine  or  word  of  devils,  speaking  lies  in 
hypocrisy;  forbidding  to  marry,  recommending  women  to 
find  some  more  lucrative  occupation  than  that  of  nuisiiig 
the  baby;^  and  commanding  to  abstain  fix>m  meats  (and 
drinks)  which  God  has  appointed  to  be  received  witfc 
thanksgiving.  For  ''everyUiing  which  Grod  has  made  is 
good,  and  nothing  to  be  refused,  if  it  be  sanctified  I7  tbe 
Word  of  God."    And  by  what  else? 

4.  If  you  have  been  accustomed  to  hear  the  clo:gymani 
letter'  fix>m  which  I  have  just  been  quoting,  as  if  it  were 
itself  the  Word  of  Grod, — you  have  been  accustomed  also 
to  hear  our  bad  translation  of  it  go  on  saying,  ^*  If  it  be 
sanctified  by  the  Word  of  God,  and  prayer.''  But  theie 
is  nothing  whatever  about  prayer  in  the  deigyman's  letter, 
— ^nor  does  he  say.  If  it  he  sanctified.  He  says,  ''Far 
it  is  sanctified  by  the  Word  of  God,  and  the  chance  that 
brings  it.""*^  Which  means,  that  when  meat  comes  in  yom 
way  when  you  are  hungry,  or  drink  when  you  are  thiistj, 
and  you  know  in  your  own  conscience  that  it  is  good  fbr 
you  to  have  it,  the  meat  and  drink  are  holy'  to  you. 

5.  But  if  the  Word  of  God  in  your  heart^  is  against  it, 

♦  The  complete  idea  I  believe  to  be  *'  the  Divine  Fore,"  or  Providence, 
accurately  so  called,  of  God.  ''For  it  is  sanctified  by  the  Word  of  Gcd. 
and  the  granting." 

1  rSee  Letter  24,  §  20  (p.  431)0 

*  [See  St  Paul's  first  Epistle  to  llmoihy,  iv.  1-6.  Here,  however,  Ruskin'a  meaterj 
of  the  Bible  fiuls  him,  the  English  version  being  that  which  Raskin  says  it  sbonU 
be,  namely, ''  For  every  creature  of  God  is  good,  and  nothiw  to  be  refused,  if  it  k 
received  with  thanksgiving :  For  it  is  sanctified  by  the  word  oTGod  and  prayer.'*  The 
Greek  word  here  translate  ''prayer"  is  (mvfyt,  which  has  primarily  the  meamoff  bere 
taken  by  Ruskin,  though  it  occurs  also  in  rlassiral  Greek  m  the  sense  of  a  petition.] 

s  [That  is,  in  one  sense,  helpful :  see  VoL  VII.  p.  206.] 
«  [Romans  z.  8.] 
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and  you  know  that  you  would  be  better  without  the  extra 
^lass  of  beer  you  propose   to   take,   and   that  your   wife 
^would  be  the  better  for  the  price  of  it,  then  it  is  unholy 
to  you :  and  you  can  only  have  the  sense  of  entire  comfort 
and  satisfaction,  either  in  having  it,  or  going  without  it,  if 
you  are  simply  obeying  the  Word  of  God  about  it  in  your 
mind,  and  accepting  contentedly  the  chances  for  or  agamst 
it ;  as  probably  you  have  heard  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney's  accept- 
1  ing  the  chance  of  another  soldier's  needing  his  cup  of  water 
I  more  than  he,  on  his  last  battle-field,  and  instantly  obeying 
1  the  Word  of  God  coming  to  him  on  that  occasion.^    Not 
I  that  it  is  intended  that  the  supply  of  these  good  creatures 
(  of  God^  should  be  left  wholly  to  chance;  but  that  if  we 
;  observe  the  proper  laws  of  God  concerning  them,  and,  for 
r  instance,  instead  of  forbidding  marriage,  duly  and  deeply 
reverence  it,  then,  in  proper  time  and  place,  there  will  be 
true  Fors,  or  chancing  on,  or  finding  of,  the  youth  and 
maid  by  each  other,  such  in  character  as  the  Providence  of 
Heaven  appoints  for  each:  and,  similarly,  if  we  duly  recog- 
nize the  laws  of  God  about  meats  and  drinks,  there  wUl 
for  every  labourer  and  traveller  be   such   chancing  upon 
meat  and  drink  and  other  entertainment  as  shall  be  sacredly 
pleasant  to  him.    And  there  cannot  indeed  be  at  present 
I    imagined  a  more  sacred  function  for  young  Christian  men 
than  that  of  hosts  or  hospitallers,  supplying,  to  due  needs, 
and  with   proper  maintenance  of  their  own  lives,   whole- 
some food  and  drink  to  all  men :  so  that  as,  at  least,  always 
at  one  end  of  a  village  there  may  be  a  holy  church  and 
vicar,  so  at  the  other  end  of  the  village  there  may  be  a 
holy  tavern  and  tapster,'  ministering  the  good  creatures  of 

1  \**  Being  thirsty  with  ezoess  of  bleeding,  he  called  for  drink,  which  was  presently 
hrougnt  him ;  but  as  he  was  putting  the  Mrttle  to  his  mouth,  he  saw  a  poor  soldier 
carried  along,  who  had  eaten  nis  last  at  the  same  feast,  ghastly  casting  up  his  eyes 
at  the  bottle ;  which  Sir  Philip  perceiving,  took  it  from  his  head  before  ne  drank, 
and  delivered  it  to  the  poor  man,  with  Aese  words :  'Thy  necessity  is  yet  greater 
than  mine'"  (Lord  Brook**  Lffe  ^ Sir  PkiUp  Sidney,  1816  edition,  vol.  u.  p.  32).] 

*  [''These  thv  creatures  of  bread  and  wine" — Consecration  Prayer  in  the  Com- 
munion Service.J 

s  rCompare  Letters  70  (VoL  XXVIII.  p.  729,  note  c),  83,  84,  90,  and  93  (VoL 
XXIX.  pp.  272,  296,  434,  474).  The  idea  in  these  passages  closely  resembles 
that  of  Mato  in  the  Law$,  zi.  918.] 
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Grod,  so  that  they  may  be  sanctified  by  the  Word  of  God 
and  His  Providence. 

6.  And  as  the  providence  of  marriage,  and  the  ^ 
to  each  man  the  hdp-meet  for  his  life,  is  now  amoD^^ 
us  destroyed  by  the  wantcomess  of  harlotry,  so  the  prorv 
dence  of  the  Father  who  vrould  fill  men's  hearts  with  fooi 
and  gladness^  is  destroyed  among  us  by  prostituticm  of  jor 
less  drink ;  and  the  never  to  be  enough  damned  guik  i 
men,  and  governments,  gathering  pence  at  the  comers  of 
the  streets,  standing  there,  pot  in  hand,  crying,  "  Tum  in 
hither ; '  come,  eat  of  my  evil  bread,  and  drink  of  my  beer, 
which  I  have  venomously  mingled." 

7.  Against  which  temptations — ^though  never  against  tk 
tempters — one  sometimes  hears  one's  foolish  clergy  timor- 
ously inveighing ;  and  telling  young  idlers  that  it  is  yrm 
to  be  lustful,  and  old  labourers  that  it  is  wrong  to  k 
thirsty :  but  I  never  heard  a  clergyman  yet  (and  duria; 
thirty  years  of  the  prime  of  my  life  I  heard  one  sermonit 
least  every  Sunday,  so  that  it  is  aft«r  experience  of  do 
fewer  than  one  thousand  five  hundred  sermons,  mostot 
them  by  scholars,  and  many  of  them  by  earnest  men),  tbi 
I  now  solemnly  state  I  nerer  heard  one  preacher  deii 
faithfully  with  the  quarrel  between  God  and  Mammon, « 
explain  the  need  of  choice  between  the  service  of  ^ 
two  masters.  And  all  vices  are  indeed  summed,  and«' 
their  forces  consummated,  in  that  simple  acceptance  of  ^ 
authority  of  gold  instead  of  the  authority  of  God;  «» 
preference  of  gain,  or  the  increase  of  gold,  to  godliness, « 
the  peace  of  God,' 

8.  I  take  then,  as  I  promised,*  the  fourteenth  and  iif 
teenth  Psalms  for  examination  with  respect  to  this  po^ 

The  second  verse  of  the  fourteenth  declares  that  o/W 
children  of  men,  there  are  none  that  seek  God. 


Acts  xiv.  17.] 

'Compare  Proverbs  ix.  4,  5.] 
Compare  1  Timothy  vi.  6.1 
See  Letter  36,  §  3  (p.  6S0>.] 
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The  fifth  verse  of  the  same  Psahn  declares  that  God  is 
in  the  generation  of  the  righteous.  In  them,  observe ;  not 
needing  to  be  sought  by  them. 

From  which  statements,  evangelical  persons  conclude 
-that  there  are  no  righteous  persons  at  all. 

Again,  the  fourtii  verse  of  the  Psalm  declares  that  all 
tlie  workers  of  iniquity  eat  up  God's  people  as  they  eat 
bread. 

Which  appears  to  me  a  very  serious  state  of  things, 
and  to  be  put  an  end  to,  if  possible;  but  evangelical  per- 
sons conclude  thereupon  that  the  workers  of  iniquity  and 
the  Lord's  people  are  one  and  the  same.  Nor  have  I  ever 
heard  in  the  course  of  my  life  any  single  evangelical  clergy- 
man so  much  as  put  the  practical  inquiry,  Who  is  eating, 
and  who  is  being  eaten  ?^ 

Again,  the  first  verse  of  the  Psalm  declares  that  the 
fool  hath  said  in  his  heart  there  is  no  God;  but  the  sixth 
verse  declares  of  the  poor  that  he  not  only  knows  there  is 
a  Grod,  but  finds  Him  to  be  a  refuge. 

Whereupon  evangelical  persons  conclude  that  the  fool 
and  the  poor  mean  the  same  people ;  and  make  all  the  haste 
they  can  to  be  rich.* 

9.  Putting  them,  and  their  interpretations,  out  of  our 
way,  the  Psalm  becomes  entirely  expUcit.  There  have  been 
in  all  ages  children  of  God  and  of  man:  the  one  bom  of 
the  Spirit,  and  obeying  it ;  the  other  bom  of  the  flesh,  and 
obeying  it.'  I  don't  know  how  that  entirely  unintelligible 
sentence,  "There  were  they  in  great  fear,"  got  into  our 
English  Psalm;  in  both  the  Greek  and  Latin  versions 
it  is,  "God  hath  broken  the  bones  of  those  that  please 
men."* 

>  [For  another  reference  to  this  point,  see  Letter  39,  §  7  (Vol.  XXVIII. 
p.  63).] 

>  [See  ProTerhs  xzriiL  20.] 
"  TSee  John  iii.  6.] 

^  [Raskin's  statement  is  at  fknlt,  perhaps  owing  to  his  confusing  the  foarteenth 
Piahn^  with  which  he  is  dealing^  and  the  fifty-thinl,  to  which  he  has  not  referred. 
In  the  foarteenth  the  words  are  simply  **  There  were  they  in  great  fmr^  for  God  is 
in  the  generation  of  the  righteoas."    In  the  fifl^-third  (verse'  5)^  ''There  were  they 

xxvu,  2  U 
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And  it  is  here  said  of  the  entire  body  of  the  chiUmi  | 
of  men,  at  a  particular  time,  that  they  had  at  that  tiise 
all  gone  astray  beyond  hope;  that  none  were  left  who s 
much  as  sou^t  God,  much  less  who  were  likely  to  bA 
Him ;  and  that  these  wretches  and  vagabonds  were  eatii^ 
up  God*s  own  people  as  they  ate  bread. 

Which  has  indeed  been  generaUy  so  in  all  ages;  but 
beyond  all  recorded  history  is  so  in  ours.  Just  and  godh 
people  can't  live;  and  every  clever  rogue,  and  induslricws 
fooC  is  making  his  fortune  out  of  them,  and  produciDg 
abominable  works  of  all  sorts  besides, — ^material  gasometen, 
furnaces,  chemical  works,  and  the  like ; — with  spiritual  fe 
and  lasdviousness  ^  unheard  of  till  now  in  Christendom. 
Which  plain  and  disagreeable  meaning  of  this  portion  of 
Scripture  you  will  find  pious  people  universally  reject  vift 
abhorrence, — the  direct  word  and  open  face  of  their  Master 
being,  in  the  present  day,  always  by  them,  fiir  more  thai 
His  other  enemies,  **  spitefully  entreated,  and  spitted  on. 

10.  Next  for  the  fifteenth  Psalm. 

It  begins  by  asking  God  who  shall  abide  in  His  tsba 
nacle,  or  movable  tavern ;  and  who  shall  dwell  in  His  Wj 
hilL  Note  the  difference  of  those  two  abidings.  A  tavflt 
or  tabema,  is  originally  a  hut  made  by  a  traveller,  of  sticlB 
cut  on  the  spot ;  then,  if  he  so  arrange  it  as  to  be  portehk 
it  is  a  tabernacle ;  *  so  that,  generally,  a  portable  hut  or  house, 
supported  by  rods  or  sticks  when  it  is  set  up,  is  a  tate- 
nacle; — on  a  large  scale,  having  boards  as  well  as  curtains. 
and  capable  of  much  stateliness,  but  nearly  synonymotfi 
with  a  tent,  in  Latin. 

Therefore,  the  first  question  is.  Who  among  travelling 

in  great  fear,  where  no  fear  was,  for  God  hath  scattered  the  hones  ^^^ 
encampeth  aninst  thee."    All  three  versionB^Viilgate,  LXX.,  and  the  Ed|^ ^ 
—•gn^  in  the  case  of  hoth  Psalms,  except  that  in  the  fi%-third,  for  ''^J^^ 
encampeth  against  thee,"  the  Vulgate  has  ''eomm  qui  hominibns  placHst,  d^ 
LXX.  '^  a9$pwrao4o'K«tp."'\  ,« 

1  [Ruskin  writes  in  his  copy,  '^Explain:  spiritualism,  mnsic,  psiJitzn||!i  '^  ^ 
«  [Luke  xviiL  82.)  r  i—         r-  r- 

*  [On  this  word,  compare  Vol.  XXII.  p.  302  n.] 
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men  will  have  Grod  to  set  up  his  tavern  for  him  when  he 
iTv^ants  rest? 

And  the  second  question  is.  Who,  of  travelling  men, 
shall  finally  dwell,  desiring  to  wander  no  more,  in  Grod's 
omm  house,  established  above  the  hills,  where  all  nations 
flow  to  it? 

11.  You,  perhaps,  don't  believe  that  either  of  these 
abodes  may,  or  do,  exist  in  reality :  nor  that  God  would 
ever  cut  down  branches  for  you;  or,  better  still,  bid  them 
spring  up  for  a  bower;  or  that  He  would  like  to  see  you 
in  His  own  house,  if  you  would  go  there.  You  prefer  the 
buildings  lately  put  up  in  rows  for  you  ''one  brick  thick 
in  the  walls,"  *  in  convenient  neighbourhood  to  your  pleasant 
business  ?  Be  it  so ; — ^then  the  fifteenth  Psalm  has  nothing 
to  say  to  you.  For  those  who  care  to  lodge  with  God, 
these  following  are  the  conditions  of  character. 

They  are  to  walk  or  deal  uprightly  with  men.  They 
are  to  work  or  do  justice ;  or,  in  sum,  do  the  best  they  can 
with  their  hands.  They  are  to  speak  the  truth  to  their 
own  hearts,  and  see  they  do  not  persuade  themselves  they 
are  honest  when  they  ought  to  know  themselves  to  be 
knaves ;  nor  persuade  themselves  they  are  charitable  and 
kind,  when  they  ought  to  know  themselves  to  be  thieves 
and  murderers.  They  are  not  to  bite  people  with  their 
tongues  behind  their  backs,  if  they  dare  not  rebuke  them 
face  to  face.  They  are  not  to  take  up,  or  catch  at,  subjects 
of  blame;  but  they  are  utterly  and  absolutely  to  despise 
vile  persons  who  fear  no  God,  and  think  the  world  was 
begot  by  mud,  and  is  fed  by  money;  and  they  are  not 
to  defend  a  guilty  man*s  cause  against  an  innocent  one. 
Above  all,  this  last  verse  is  written  for  lawyers,  or  professed 
interpreters  of  justice,  who  are  of  all  men  most  villainous, 
if,  Imowingly,  they  take  reward  against  an  innocent  or 
rightfully  contending  person.  And  on  these  conditions  the 
promise  of  God's  presence  and  strength   is   finally  given. 

*  See  $  14  in  the  Notes  [p.  677]. 
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He  that  doeth  thus  shall  not  be  moved,  or  shaken;  k 
him,  tabernacle  and  rock  are  alike  safe :  no  wind  shall  over- 
throw them,  nor  earthquake  rend. 

12.  That  is  the  meaning  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteentli 
Psalms ;  and  if  you  so  believe  them,  and  obqr  them,  yn 
will  find  your  account  in  it.  And  they  are  the  Word  i 
Grod  to  you,  so  far  as  you  have  hearts  capable  of  uixl& 
standing  them,  or  any  other  such  message  brought  by  His 
servants.  But  if  your  heart  is  dishonest  and  lebdlioos. 
you  may  read  them  for  ever  with  lip-service,  and  all  tie 
while  be  **  men-pleasers,"  ^  whose  bones  are  to  be  hioken  it 
the  pit's  mouth,  and  so  left  incapable  of  breath,  brougiit  br 
any  winds  of  Heaven.  And  that  is  all  I  have  to  say  tc 
you  this  year. 

>  [0oinpu«  Eph«0iaDf  tL  6;  CokMriaiM  iiL  22.     CoBipu«  §  9,  aborv.] 


NOTES  AND  CORRESPONDENCE 

IS.   As   I   send  these  last   sheets   to   press,   I   get  from   the   Cheap-Fuel 
Supply   Association,   Limited,  a  letter  advising  me  that  the   Right  Hon. 
Lord   Claud  Hamilton,  M.P.,  and  the  late  Director  of  Stores  at  the  War 
Office,   and   Michael   Angelo,   Esq.,  of  St   James's  Square,  and   the   late 
Controller  of  Military  Finance  in  Calcutta,  with  other  estimable  persons, 
are  about  to  undertake  the  manufiM^ture  of  peat  into  cheap  fuel,  for  the 
public  benefit ;  and  promise  a  het  profit  on  the  operation,  of  six  shillings 
aud   sixpence  a  ton ;  of  which   I  am  invited  to  secure  my  share.     The 
manu&cture  of  peat  into  portable  fuel  may,  or  may  not,  be  desirable ;  that 
depends  on  what  the   British   public  means  to  do  after  they  have  burnt 
away   all  their  bituminous   aud   boggy  ground   in  driving  about   at   forty 
miles  an  hour,  and  making  iron  railings,  and  other  such  valuable  property^ 
for  the  possession  of  their  posterity.     But  granting  the  manufacture  desir- 
able, and  omitting  all  reference  to  its  effect  on  the  picturesque,  why  Lord 
Claud  Hamilton  and  Michael  Angelo,  Esq.,  should  offer  me,  a  quiet  Oxfi>rd 
student,  anv  share  of  their  six-and-sixpences,  I  can't  think.     I  could  not 
cut  a  peat  if  they  would  give  me  six-and-sixpence  the  dosen — I  know  nothing 
about  its  manu&cture.     What  on  earth  do  they  propose  to  pay  me  for  ?  ^ 

14.  The  following  letter  firom  an  old  friend,  whose  manner  of  life,  like 
my  own,  has  been  broken  up  (when  it  was  too  late  to  mend  it  again) 
by  modem  improvements,  will  be  useful  to  me  for  reference  in  wlutt  1 
have  to  say  in  my  January  letter  :> — 

''About  myself— ere  long  I  shall  be  driven  out  of  my  house,  the  happiest 
refuge  I  ever  nested  in.  It  is  again,  like  most  old  rooms,  very  lofty,  is  of  wood 
and  plaster,  evidently  of  the  Seventh  Harry's  time,  and  most  interssting  in  many 
ways.    It  belonged  to  the  Radcliffe  family, — some  branch,  as  I  understand,  from 

the  scanty  information  I  can  scrape,  of  the  Derwentwater  &mily.    Lord owns 

it  now,  or  did  till  hitely ;  for  I  am  informed  he  has  sold  it  and  the  lands  about 
it  to  an  oil-cloth  company,  who  will  start  building  their  &ctory  behind  it  shortly, 
and  probably  resell  tne  luid  they  do  not  use,  with  the  hall,  to  be  demolished  as 
an  incumbrance  that  does  not  pay.  Already  the  '  Egyptian  pl^pie  of  bricks '  *  has 
alighted  on  its  eastern  side,  devouring  every  green  blade.  Where  the  sheep  fed 
last  year,  five  streets  of  cheap  cottages— one  brick  thick  in  the  waUs — (for  the 
fiictory  operatives  belonging  to  two  great  cotton  mills  near)  are  in  course  of  forma- 
tion—great cartloads  of  stinking  oyster-shells  having  been  laid  for  their  foundations ; 
and  the  whole  vicinity  on  the  eastern  side,  in  a  state  of  mire  and  dSbrU  of  broken 
bricki  and  slates,  is  so  painful  to  my  eyes  that  I  scarce  ever  go  out  in  daylisrht 

''  Fifteen  years  ago  a  noble  avenue  of  sycamores  led  to  the  hall,  and  a  large 
wood  coverea  the  surface  of  an  extensive  plateau  of  red  sandstone,  and  a  moat 
surrounded  the  walls  of  the  halL  Not  a  tree  stands  now,  the  moat  is  filled  up, 
and  the  very  rock  itself  is  riddled  into  sand,  and  is  being  now  carted  away." 

1  V'df.  Letter  28,  §  10"  (p.  613).— ifA  note  bjf  Atahor.] 
>  [See  Letter  37,  §  8  (VoL  XXVIU.  p.  21).] 
*  [Sm  Letter  29,  §  3  (above^.  628).] 


ADVICE 

15.  I  bsYC  now  published  my  Fort  Clamgera  during  thiee  jean,  it  i 
price  whkh  (tome  of  mj  first  estimates  hariug  been  accidentally  too  kv) 
neither  pays  me  fiur  my  work,  nor  my  assistant  for  his  trouble.  To  nj 
present  sobscriberSy  neYertbeless,  it  will  be  continued  nt  its  first  price.  Tc 
new  subscribers  or  casual  purchasers^  the  price  of  each  nnmber,  after  tix 
Slst  December^  1873|  will  be  tenpence,  esrriage  paid  as  hitherto;  nd 
there  will  be  no  frontispieces. 


16.  TOTAL  SUBSCRIPTIONS  TO  ST.  GEORGES  FUND 
TO  TMB  mm  or  thb  ybar  1873 
{The  tukfcriben  each  know  ku  or  her  number  in  this  Ud) 


h  Annwl.    £4    0    0  (1871,  72) £8    0   0 

2.  Annual,  £20    0    0  (1871,  72,  73)                                .  00    0  0 

3.  Gift 6    0   0 

4  Gifts  (1871) £30    0    0 

(1873) 20    0    0 

30    0   0 

3.  Gift  (1872) 2000 

8.  Annual,    £l    1    0  (1872,  78) 2    2  0 

7.  Gift  (1872J 10    0   0 

8.  Annual,  £20    0    0  (1872) 20    0   0 

9.  Annual,  £26    0    0  (1872) 23    0  0 

10.  Annual,    £3    0    0  (1872,  73) 10    0   0 

11.  Annual,    £110  (1873) 110 

12.  Gift  (1873) 400 

13.  Gift  (1873) 300 

14.  Gift  (1873) 13  10   0 

16.  Gift  (1873) 600 

£236  13   0> 


1  [In  a  msrked  eopy  of  this  lattar  (in  Mr.  Allen's  posssssion)  Raskm  M- 
''lO.  AlfMHunt    Gift.    1873.   £26.    17.  Gift  in  Allen's  bands  aliU  £1.    la  fiti> 
(no  amount  speeiHed).    Agamsf  7"  he  writss ''P^ODsnham  StiUweU.*^ 
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